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PREFACE. 


Dr. Unserwee’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, in three parts, 
was first published at Berlin, 1862 to 66. It met with such approval, not- 
withstanding the competition with other able compends, that the first part 
has already: reached a fourth edition (1871). Since Tennemann’s Manual 
(1812, 5th edition by Wend, 1829),* no work has appeared so well adapted 
to meet the wants of students. Indeed, no work on the subject contains 
such a careful collection of authorities and citations, or so full a bibliogra- 
phical apparatus. The opinions of the various schools and their contrasted 
principles, as well as the views of individual philosophers, are presented with 
clearness and precision. This is the great value of the work. It is not writ- 
ten, like some histories of philosophy, to propound or fortify the special 
theories of the author. It shows a full mastery of the whole course of philo- 
sophic thought, with independent investigations and criticisms. The various 
systems are given, as far as possible, in the phraseology of their authors, and 
this imparts variety to the style. It is eminently impartial. 

The undersigned selected it as the best work with which to begin the philo- 
sophical division of their proposed Library, after a full comparison of it with 
other works of its class, and upon consultation with those best qualified to 
judge about its merits. Itis more concise than Ritter’s General History, 
and more full and authentic than Schwegler’s Ouwéline, which was first pre- 
pared for an Encyclopedia. The works of Fries, and Rixner, and Reinhold 


have been supplanted by more recent investigations. Ritter’s History of 


Christian Philosophy (185859), though very valuable, covers only a part 
of the ground, and presupposes some acquaintance with the sources which — 
Ueberweg so fully cites. The well-known history of Morell is restricted to 


the later European systems. The able critical histories of modern philoso- 


phy by Erdmann and Kuno Fischer are limited im their range, yet too ex- 
tended for our object. The work with which we' most carefully compared 
Ueberweg’s Treatise, was Professor Erdmann’s Compend of the Whole History 


* Translated by Rev. A. Johnson, revised and enlarged by T. RB. Morell, London, 
1852. 
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of Philosophy, in two volumes (Berlin, 1866). This is the product of a master 
of philosophic systems, and it is elaborate in method, and finished in style. 
But it is perhaps better fitted to complete than to begin the study of the 
History of Philosophy. Its refined criticisms and its subtle transitions from 
one system to another, presuppose considerable acquaintance with recent Ger- 
man speculations. And Professor Erdmann himself generously expressed to 
Dr. Schaff his appreciation of the special value of Ueberweg’s Manual, say- 
ing that he always kept it before him, and considered it indispensable on 
account of its full literature of the subject. 

This translation of Ueberweg appears under the sanction, and with the 
aid of the author himself. He has carefully revised the proofs, and given to 
our edition the benefit of his latest emendations. He did not survive to seo 
the completion of this work; he died, after a painful illness of seven weeks, 
June 7, 1871, at Kenietbere: while yet in the prime of his career. In re- 
peated letters to Dr. Schaff, who conducted the correspondence with him, he 
has expressed his great satisfaction with this translation, in comparison, too, 
with that of his System of Logic (3d edition, Bonn, 1868), recently issued in 
England.* His friend, Dr. Czolbe, wrote in behalf of his widow, that, ‘ on 
the day of his death, he carefully corrected some of the proof-sheets of this 
translation, and was delighted with its excellency.” 

The work has been translated from the latest printed editions; the First 
Part, on Ancient Philosophy, is from the proof-sheets of the fourth edition, 
just now issued in German. For the Second and Third Parts, special notes, 
modifications, and additions were forwarded by the author. 

At our suggestion, Professor Morris has, in the majority of cases, trans- 
lated the Greek and Latin citations; retaining also the original text, when — 
this seemed necessary. A. long foot-note, § 74, on the recent German diseus- 
sions concerning the date and authorship of the Gospels, which was hardly in 
place in a History of Philosophy, has been omitted with the consent of Dr. 
Ueberweg. ey 

Dr. Noah Porter, President of Yale College, has examined this translation 1 
and enriched it by valuable additions, especially on the history of English 
and American Philosophy. 

The first volume, now issued, embraces the first and second parts of ‘the 
original, viz., Ancient and Medieval Philosophy ; the second and last volume 
will contain the history of Modern. Philosophy, with a full alphabetical index. - 
The sections have been numbered consecutively through both volumes. d 


* System of Logic and History of Logical Doctrines. By Dr. FrrepRIcH UEBERWEG, 
Prof. of Phil. in the University of Kénigsberg. Translated from the German, with 
Notes and Appendices, by Tuomas M. Linpsay, M.A., F.R.S.E., Examiner in Phi- 
losophy to the University of Edinburgh. London: Longmans, Green & Co,, 1871. | 
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Besides this work, and his System of Logic, Professor Ueberweg was the 
author of a treatise on Zhe Development of Consciousness by Teachers, a 
series of applications of Beneke’s Theory of Consciousness, in didactic rela- 
tions (Berlin, 1853); Investigations on the Genuineness and Order of the 
Platonic Writings, including a sketch of the Life of Plato,—a volume 
crowned by the’ Imperial Academy of Vienna, 1861; De Priore et Posteriore 
Forma Kantiane Critices Rationis Pure, a pamphlet published at Berlin, 
in 1862. The later labors of his life were chiefly given to his History of 
Philosophy. In 1869 he published in J. H. von Kirchmann’s Philosophi- 
sche Bibliothek, an excellent German translation of Bishop Berkeley’s treatise 
on the “ Principles of Human Knowledge,” with critical notes and illustra- 
tions. This was, in part, the result of an animated metaphysical discussion ; 
for there are even now German as well as English advocates of the intense 
Subjectivism of Berkeley. The two chief philosophical journals of Germany 
have entered into this controversy, which was begun by a work of Collyns 
Simon, LL.D., entitled The Nature and Elements of the Huternal World, 
or Universal Immaterialism, London, 1862, in which Berkeley’s theory was 
acutely advocated. Dr. Ueberweg replied to it in Fichte and Ulrici’s Zeit- 
schrift fiir Philosophie, Bd. 55, and Prof. Dr. von Reichlin-Meldegg of 
Heidelberg in the same journal, Bd. 56, 1870. Dr. Simon’s rejoinder ap- 
peared, with comments by Ulrici, in the same volume. In Bergmann’s 
Philosophische Monatshefte, Bd. v., May, 1870, Simon, Hoppe, and 
Schuppe in three articles controverted “Ueberweg’s positions; his reply ap- 
peared in August, with a rejoinder by Schuppe, February, 1871. In this 
controversy Dr. Ueberweg showed a full mastery of the subject. In Fichte’s 
_ Zeitschrift, Bd. 57, 1870, he continued his investigations upon the Order of 
the Platonic Writings, by replying to Brandis and Steinhart, who had criti- 
cised his views.* Such high-toned discussions contribute to the progress of 
thought and knowledge. 

Friedrich Ueberweg was born January 22, 1826, the son of a Lutheran 
* clergyman near Solingen in Rhenish Prussia. His excellent mother was early 
left a poor widow, and devoted herself to her only son till her death in 1868. 
He was educated in the College at Elberfeld and the Universities of Gottin- 
gen and Berlin, and attained to extraordinary proficiency in philosophy, phi- 
‘lology, and mathematics. In 1852 he commenced his academic career as 
Privatdocent in Bonn, and in 1862 he was called as Professor of Philosophy 
to the University of Kénigsberg. There he labored with untiring industry 
till last summer, when (in the forty-sixth year of his age) he died in the midst 


* This essay is entitled: Ueber den Gegensatz zwischen Methodikern und Geneti- . 
kern und dessen Yermittelung bet dem Problem der Ordnung der Schriften Plato's. 
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of literary plans for the future, leaving a widow and four children and many 


friends and admirers to mourn his loss. He was a genuine German scholar, 
‘and ranked with the first in his profession. His History of Philosophy and 


his Logic will perpetuate his name and usefulness.* 
Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, while complete in itself, also forms a 
part of a select Theological and Philosophical Library, which the under- 
signed projected some years since, and now intend to issue as rapidly as is 
possible with so large an undertaking. A prospectus of the whole accom- 
panies the present volume. 
Heyry B. Surra anp Pare ScHarr, 
New York, Oct. 18, 1871. Hditors. 


* Compare the fine tribute to his memory by his friend, Professor Fr. A. Tangs, of 
Zurich: Friedrich Ueberweg, Berlin, 1871. Also Dilthey: Zum Andenken an Fried. 
Ueberweg, in the ‘* Preuss. Talrbitoher” for Sept. 1871, pp. 809-322 ; and Adolf Lasson : 


Zum Andenken an F. U., in Dr. Bergmann’s ‘‘ Philos. Monatshefte,” vol. vii., No. 7, — 


and separately published, Berlin, 1871 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


OF THE CONCEPTION, METHOD, AND GENERAL SOURCES OF THE HISTORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY, TOGETHER WITH THE LITERARY HELPS. 


§ 1. Puitosorny as a conception, historically, is an advance upon, 
as it is an outgrowth from, the conception of mental development in 
general and that of scientific culture in particular. The conception is 
ordinarily modified in the various systems of philosophy, according to 
the peculiar character of each; yet in all of them philosophy is included 
under the generic notion of science, and, as a rule, is distinguished 
from the remaining sciences by the specific difference, that it is not 
occupied, like each of them, with any special, limited province of 
things, nor yet with the sum of these provinces taken in their full 
extent, but with the nature, laws, and connection of whatever ac- 
tually is. With this common and fundamental characteristic of the 
various historical conceptions of philosophy corresponds our definition : 
Philosophy is the science of principles. 


On the conception of philosophy ef. the author's article in the Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philoso- 
phische Kritik, ed. by Imm, Herm, Fichte, Ulrici, and Wirth, New Series, vol. xlii., Halle, 1863, pp, 185-199 ; 
‘also, among others. C. Hebler, in No. 44 of Virchow and von Holtzendorf’s Sammlung gemeinverstdnd- 
licher wissensch. Vortrdge, and Ed, Zeller, Akadem, Rede, UWeidelberg, 1868. The historical development 
of the conception of philosophy and the various meanings of the word are specially treated of by R. Haym, 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Eneycl. der Wiss. wu. Kiinste, I. 24, Leipsic, 1848; and by Eisenmann in his 

Veber Begriff und Bedeutung der cohia bis auf Sokrates, Progr. of the Wilh.-Gymn., Munich, 1859; 
ef, Ed. Alberti, on the Platonic Conception of Philosophy, in the Zeitschr. f. Philos., New Series, vol. ll., 
Halle, 1867, pp. 29-52, 169-204, 

The word philosophy (Aocogia, love of wisdom) and its cognates do not occur in 
Homer and Hesiod. Homer uses coin, the second word in the compound (Jl. XV. 412) 
with reference to the carpenter's art. In like manner, Hesiod speaks of one who is 
vavrihing cecodiajévoc (Op. 651). Later writers use copia also for excellence in music and 
poetry.. With Herodotus any one is oo¢é¢ who is distinguished from the mass of men by 
any kind of art or skill. ‘The so-called seven wise men are termed by him copioral, 

“ sophists” (I. 30 ef ai.), and the same designation is given by him to Pythagoras (IV. 95). 
; 1 


2 THE CONCEPTION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The compounds diAocogetv and ¢gAocogia-are first found in Herodotus. In Herod. I. 30, 
Creesus says to Solon: “I have heard that thou ¢Accodéwv hast traveled over many lands 
for the. purpose of observing ;” ibid. I. 50, :Aocogia is applied to the knowledge of the stars. 
Thucydides represents Rericlon as saying in the Funeral Oration (II. 40): @cAoxaAotpey 
per’ evrersiug Kal Gocogovpev avev paraxtac, where ¢Aocogetv (philosophizing) signifies tlie 
striving after intellectual and, more especially, after scientific culture. Thus is confirmed 
for this period the allegation of Cicero: “ Omnis rerum. optimarum cognitio atque in ws 
exercitatio philosophia nominata est.’ This more general signification, in which the 
“philosopher” is identified with him who jereiAnde ratdeiac Cuagépov Kai rEpitt7e, or who 
is educated above the mass of men, was long afterward retained by the word side by side 
with that given to it as a term of art. 

Pythagoras is cited as the first to designate by the word ¢gvAocogia philosophy as 
science. The statement in regard to this point, which we find in Cicero (Zuse. V. 3), 
Diogenes Laértius (I 12, VIII. 8), and others, and which (according to Diog. L. VILL. 8), 
was also contained in a work (dcadoyai), now no longer extant, written by Sosicrates of 
Alexandria, is derived from Heraclides of Pontus, a scholar of’ Plato. Cicero represents 
Pythagoras as saying, in a conversation with Leon, the ruler of Phlius: “ Laros esse quosdam, 
qui ceteris omnibus pro nihilo habitis rerum naturam studiose intuerentur : hos se appellare 
saptentiae studiosos (id est enim philosophos).” Diog. Laért. (I. 12) adds, “as the reason 
given by Heraclides for this designation, ‘‘that no man, but only God, is wise.” - Whether 
the narrative is historically true, is uncertain; Meiners (Gesch. der Wiss. in Griech. u. 
Rom. J. 119), and more recently Haym (in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgem. Encycl. der Wiss. 
uw. Kiinste, Leips. 1848, III. 24, p. 3), Zeller (Philos. der Griechen, 3d ed., Vol. L., 1856, p. 1), 
and others haye doubted it; probably it is only a Socratic and Platonic thought (see 
below) transferred by Heraclides to Pythagoras (perhaps asa poetic fiction, which sub- 
sequent writers took to be historical). The modest disclaimer of Socrates in regard 
to the possession of wisdom, and the preference given by Plato and Aristotle to pure 
_ theory aboye all praxis and even above all ethico-political activity, are scarcely in accord 
with the unbroken confidence of Pythagoreanism in the power of scientific investigation 
and with the undivided unity of the theoretical and practical tendencies of that philosophy. 
The natural philosophers who call the wniverse xécuo¢ (which, according to Diog. Laért. 
VIII. 48, the Pythagoreans were the first to do), are in Xenophon (Memor. I. 1. 11) called 
cogtoral, in Plato (Gorg., p. 508 a, ed. Steph.), “wise men” (cogo/), without the least intima- 
tion that the Pythagoreans would themselves have desired to be named, not wise, but 
lovers of wisdom. It is also noticeable, though without demonstrative force, that in the 
preserved fragments of the probably spurious work ascribed to Philolaus the Pythagorean 
and devoted to the description of the astronomical and philosophical knowledge of the 
order which reigns in the universe, codia, not epee is used (Stob. Ecl. I. 23; ef. Boeekh, 
Philolaos, pp. 95 and 102 f.) 

Socrates calls himself in the Banquet of Xenophon (I. 5) a laborer in philosophy 
(abroupyo¢ TH¢ diAocogiac), In contrast to Callias, a disciple of the Sophists. In the Memora- 
bilia cogia is found often, ¢cAccogia rarely. According to Xenoph. Mem. IV. 6. 7, codéa is 
synonymous with éxor#un (science). Human wisdom is patchwork; the gods haye re- 
served what is greatest to themselves (¢bid. and I. 1.8). We may ascribe this thought 
with all the more confidence to the historical Socrates, since it reappears in the Apologia 
of Plato (pp. 20 and 23 of the edition of Stephanus, whose paging accompanies most later 
editions), where Socrates says, he may perhaps be wise (cogéc) in human wisdom, but this 


is very little, and in truth only God can be called wise. In the Platonic Apologia Socrates 
internrets (p. 25) the declaration of the oracle in reply to Chwrephon, that “no one was’ 


OR 
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wiser than Socrates,” as teaching that he among men was wisest who, like Socrates, dis- 
claimed the possession of any wisdom of his own (670 ovtoc . . . copdraréc éoTwv, botic 
deren Bunearyc éyvaxev, bre ovdevdc aide gore 7H aAndeia med¢ cogiar); he calls (p. 28 sq.) 
that examination of himself and others by which he broke up the shameful self-deception 
of those who, without knowing, supposed themselves to know, his “ philosophizing,” and 
sees in it the mission of his life (¢AocogovvTd pe deity Cv Kal &Eerdlovra éuavrdv Te Kai 
Tove GAdovc). Since the wisdom of Socrates was the conSciousness of not knowing, and 
. not the consciousness of a positive, gradual approximation to the knowledge of truth, it 
was impossible that ¢cAocodia, in distinction from codia, should become fixed in his termi- 
nology as a technical term; so far as wisdom seemed to him attainable, he could make use 
as well of the words oogd¢ and cogia (avOpurivy) to express it. In the Apologia Socrates ap- 
plies the terms copot¢ and @cAocodovvrag to earlier thinkers, the former rather in an ironical 
sense (especially so, to the Sophists), but the latter more seriously (Apol., p. 23). Yet it 
remains uncertain whether. Plato, in his Apologia (which appears to reproduce with fidelity 
the essential parts of the actual defense of Socrates), confined himself in every particular 
to the exact form of speéch adopted by the historical Socrates. With the disciples of 
Socrates ¢:Aocogia appears already as a technical designation. Xenophon (Memor. I. 1, 19) 
speaks of men, who asserted that they philosophized (gdoxovte¢ dtAocogeiv) ; by whom a 
Socratic schodl—the school of Antisthenes—is probably to be understood. 

Plato expresses in various places (Phedr. p. 278d, Oonviv. p. 203 e; ef. Lysis, p. 218 a, 
ed. Steph.) the sentiment ascribed by Heraclides of Pontus to Pythagoras, that wisdom 
belongs only to God, while it belongs to man to be rather a lover of wisdom (#Adcodgoc). 
In the Conviviwm (and the Lysis) this thought is developed to the effect that neither he 
who is already wise (co¢éc), nor he who is unlearned (auahyjc), is a philosopher, but he who 
stands between the two. The terminology becomes most distinct and definite in two 
‘dialogues: of late origin, probably composed by one of Plato’s disciples, namely, in the 
Sophistes (p. 217 a) and the Politicus (p. 257 a, b), where the Sophist, the statesman, and the 
philosopher (6 cogiorhe, 6 ToAttiKdc, and 6 gAdcodoc) are named in the preceding order, as the 
advancing order of their rank. Wisdom itself (cogia), according to Plato (Theaetet. p. 145 e), 
is identical with érioriun (true knowledge), while philosophy is termed in the dialogue 
Euthydemus (p. 288 d) the acquisition of such knowledge (kr#jow éxcotnuyc). Knowledge 

(émtorqun) respects the ideal, as that which truly is, while opinion or representation (dééa) 
is concerned with the sensuous, as with that which is subject to change and generation (Rep. 
V.p. 477 a). Accordingly Plato defines (Rep. 480) those as philosophers, “who set their 
affections on that, which in each case really exists” (rod¢ aiTd dea éxaotov 7d by doralouévovg 

_ dihoodgoug KAnréov), or (Rep. VI. 484'a) who ‘are able to apprehend the eternal and immu- 
table” (dAdcogos ol rod asl Kata TavTa GoabTw¢ Exovtog duvapevor EpanrecSal). In a wider 
sense Plato uses the term philosophy so as to include under it. the positive sciences also 
(Theat. p. 143d): regi yewperoiay % Twa GAAnv gidooogtar, 

We find also the same double sense in Aristotle. ¢Aocogia in the wider signification 

(Metaph. VI. 1, p. 1026a,.18 ed. Bekker ef al.)—for which cogia but rarely occurs (deb. 

TV. 3, p. 1005, 1: égort 02 copia rec Kat 7 dvouh, GA ob medrn, cf. Met. XI. 4, 1061, 
-32)—is science in general and includes mathematics and physics, and ethics and poetics. 
But rpory diAocodia, or ‘first philosophy” (Met. VI. 1, 1026a, 24 and 30; XI. 4, 1061b, 

19), which Aristotle also calls copia, and which he indicates as pre-eminently the science 
of the philosopher (# rod gcAoodpov &riorhun, Met. TV. 3, p. 1005a, 21; cf. dcAocodia, Met. 
KL. 4, 1061), 25), is in his system that which we now term metaphysics, namely, the 
science of being as such (rd dv 7 6», Met. VI. 1, 1026a, 31; cf. XT. 3, 1060b, 31, and 
‘XI. 4, 1061 b, 26), and not of any single department of being—the science, therefore, 
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which considers the ultimate grounds or principles of every thing that exists (in particular, — 
the matter, form, efficient cause, and end of every thing), Met. I. 2, 982b, 9: det yap tatrayy — 
(tiv ixtorhuny) Tov TeOTwY aexov Kai aitiav elvac Sewoyrixfv, In contrast with this “first 
philosophy,” the special sciences dre termed (in Afet, ITV. 1, 1003 a, 22) partial sciences 
(éxiorqac iv péper Asyduevar). The plural gAocogiar is used by Aristotle sometimes in the 
sense of “philosophical sciences” (Met. VI. 1, 1026a, 18, where mathematics, physies,. 
and theology are named as the three “ theoretical philosophies ;” cf. Lilie, Nicomach. I, 4, 
1096 b, 31, where from ethics another branch of philosophy, a4A7 @:Aocod/a, is distinguished, — 
which from the context must be metaphysics), and sometimes in the sense of “‘ philosophi- 
cal directious, systems, or ways of philosophizing” (Met. I. 6, 987a, 29: werd dé rag 
elpnuévag didocopiag 7 WAdrwvog ixeyévero mpaypereia). 

The Stoies (according to Plutarch, De Plac. Philos. I., Prooem.) defined wisdom (codia) as 
the science of divine and human things, but philosophy (#:Aocogia) as the striving after 
virtue (proficiency, theoretical and pra¢tical), in the three departments of physics, ethies, 
and logic. Cf. Senee. Zpist. 89,3: Philosophia sapientiae amor et affectatio ; ibid. 7: philosophia 
studium virtutis est, sed per ipsam virtutem. The Stoic definition of philosophy removes the 
boundary which in Plato separates ideology, in Aristotle ‘first philosophy,” from the other 
branches of philosophy, and covers the case of all scientific knowledge, together with its — 
relations to practical morality. Still, positive sciences (as, notably, grammar, mathematics, ~ 
and astronomy) begin with the Stoics already to assume-an independent rank. 

Epicurus declared philosophy to be the rational pursuit of happiness (Sext. Empir. Adv. 
Math. XJ. 169: ’Exixovpog tAeye tiv pidocopiav évégyeiay elvar Adyow Kal diadoyiopoig Tov 
evdaiyova Biov Tegurowwdcar), j 

Since all subsequent definitions of philosophy until the modern period were more or 
less exact repetitions of those above cited and henee may here be omitted, we ymss on to 
the definition which was received in the school of Leibnitz and Wolff. Christian Wolff 
presents (Philos. Rationalis, Disc. Praelim., § 6), the following as a definition originating with 
himself: (Cognitio philosophica est) cognitio rationis eorum, quae sunt vel fiunt, unde intelligatur, — 
cur sint vel fiant; (ibid. $ 29): philosophia est scientia possibilium, quatenus esse possunt. This 
definition is obviously cognate with the Platonic and Aristotelian definitions, in so far as it — 
makes philosophy conversant with the rational grounds (ratio) and the causes, through ~ 
which existing objects and changes become possible. It does not contain the restriction to — 
first causes, and hence Wolff’s conception of philosophy isthe wider one; but it fails, on 
the other hand (as do Plato and Aristotle, when they use ¢:Acood/a in the broader signifi- 
cation as synonymous with émorfun) to mark the boundaries between philosophy and the | 
positive (in particular, the mathematical) sciences. In this latter particular Kant seeks to 
reach a more accurate determination. 7 

Kant (Critique of Pure Reason, Doctrine of Method, chap. 3) divides knowledge in general, 
as to its form, into historical (cognitio ew datis), and rational (cognitio ex prineiptis), and.the 
latter again into mathematical (rational cognition through the construction of concepts), 
and philosophical (rational cognition through concepts as such), Philosophy, in its scho- — 
lastic signification, is defined by him as the system or all the branches of philosophical = 
knowledge, but in its cosmical significatton, as the science of the relation of all a 


to the essential ends of human reason (teleologia vationis humanae). 

Herbart (Introd. to Philos., § 4 f.) defines philosophy as the elaboration of conceptions. 
This elaboration comprehends the three processes of the analysis, the correction and the q 
completion of the conceptions, the latter process depending on the determination of their ; 
rank and value. This gives, as the leading branches of philosophy, logic, metaphysics, — 


and wsthetics, (Under esthetics Herbart includes ethics, as well as esthetics in the nar- — 
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rower and popular signification of the word. What Herbart understands by esthetics 
might be expressed by the word Timology, a term, however, which he never employs.) 

According to Hegel, for whose doctrine Fichte, in respect of form, and Schelling, in 
respect of matter, prepared the way, philosophy is the science of the absolute in the form 
of dialectical development, or the science of the self-comprehending reason. 

The definition of philosophy given by us above meets the case even of those schools 
which declare the principles of, things to be unknowable, since the inquiry into the 
‘cognoscibility of principles evidently belongs to the science of principles, and this science 
accordingly survives, even when its object is reduced to the attempt to demonstrate the 
incognoscibility of principles. 

Such definitions as limit philosophy to a definite province (as, in particular, the 
definition often put forward in recent times, that philosophy is ‘‘the science of spirit”), 
fail at least to correspond with the universal character of the great systems of philosophy 
up to the present time, and can hardly be assumed as the basis of an historical exposition. 


§ 2. History in the objective sense is the process by which nature 
and spirit are developed. History in the subjective sense is the in- 
vestigation and statement of this objective development. 


The Greek words icropla and icropeiv, being derived from eldéval, signify, not history in 
the objective sense, but the subjective activity involved in the investigation of facts. The 
German word Geschichte involves a reference to that which has come to pass (das Gesche- 
hene), and has therefore primarily the objective signification. Yet, not all that has actually 
taken place falls within the province of history, but only that which is of essential signifi- 
cance for the cofhmon development. Development may be defined as the gradual realiza- 
tion, in a succession of phenomena, of the essence of the subject of development. As to 
its form, development gencrally begins through the evolution of contraries or oppositions, 
and ends in the disappearance and reconciliation of these contraries in a higher wnity (as 
sufficiently lustrated, for example, in the progressive development which shows itself in 
Soerates, his so-called ‘one-sided disciples,” and Plato). 

Through the study of history the whole life of the race is, in a manner, renewed on a 
reduced scale in the individual. The intellectual possessions of the present, like its mate- 
rial possessions, repose in all cases on the acquisitions of the past; every one participates, 
to a degree, in this common property, even without having a comprehensive knowledge of 
history, but each one’s gain becomes all the more extensive and substantial the more this 
knowledge is expanded and deepened. Only that productive activity which follows upon 
a self-appropriating reproduction of the mental labor of the past, lays the foundation for 
true progress to higher stages. 


§ 38. The methods of treating history (divided by Hegel into the 
naive, the reflecting, and the speculative) may be classed as the 
empirical, the critical, and the philosophical, according as the simple 
collocation of ea the examination of the credibility of tradi- 
tion, or the endeavor to reach an understanding of the causes and 
significance of events, is made the predominant feature. The 
philosophical method proceeds by explaining the connection and 
endeavoring to estimate the relative worth of the phenomena of his- 
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tory. The genetic method investigates the causal connection of 
phenomena. The standard by which to estimate the relative worth 


or importance of phenomena may be found either immediately in the 


mental state and opinions of the individual student, or in the peculiar 
nature and tendency of the phenomena themselves, or, finally, by 
reference to the joint development in which both the historical object 
and the judging subject, each at its peculiar stage, are- involved ; 
hence may be distinguished the material, the formal, and the specula- 
tive estimate of systems. A perfect historical exposition depends on 
the union of all the methodical elements now mentioned. 

The later historians of philosophy in ancient times, as also the earliest modern his- 
torians, contented themselves, for the most part, with the method which consists in merely 
empirical compilation. The critical sifting of materials has been introduced chiefly in 
modern times, by philologists and philosophers. From the first, and before any attempts 


were made at a detailed and general historical delineation, philosophers sought to acquire 
an insight into the causal connection and the value of the different systems, and for the 
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earliest philosophies the foundation for such insight was already laid by Plato and Aris- — 


totle; but the completion of the work thus begun, the widening and deepening of this 
insight, is a work, to the accomplishment of which every age has sought to furnish its 
contribution and to which each age will always be obliged to contribute, even after the great 


adyances made by modern philosophers, who have sought to make the history of philosophy — 


intelligible as a history of development. The subjective estimate of systems, by the 
application ‘of the philosophical (and theological) doctrine of the historian as the norm 
of judgment, has, in modern times, been especially common among the Leibnitzians (Brucker 
and others) and Kantians (Tennemann, notably). The method of formal criticism, which tries 
the special doctrines of a system by its own assumed principle, and this principle itself 
by its capacity of development and application, has been employed by Schleiermacher (par- 
ticularly in his ‘Critique of Previous Ethics”) and his successors (especially by Brandis; 
less by Ritter, who is more given to ‘‘material” criticism). Last of all, the speculative 
method has been adopted by Hegel (in his “ History of Philosophy and Philosophy of His- 
tory”) and by his school. 

To the oft-treated question, whether the history of philosophy is to be understood 
from the stand-point of our own philosophical consciousness, or whether, on the contrary, 


cbs 


the latter is to be formed, enlarged, and corrected through historical study, the answer is, : 
that the case in question, of the relation of the mind to the historical object of its atten- 


tion, is a case of natural action and reaction, and that consequently each form of that 


relation indicated in the question has its natural time and place; the one must follow the 
other, each in its time. The stage of philosophical culture, which the individual, before-his 
acquaintance (or at least before his more exact familiarity) with the history of philosophy, 


-has already reached, should facilitate his understanding of that history, while it is at the — 


a 


same time elevated and refined by his historical studies. On the other hand, the philo- — 


sophie consciousness of the student, when perfected by historical and systematic discipline, 
must afterward show itself fruitful in a deeper and truer understanding of history. 


§ 4. The most trustworthy and productive sources for our knowl- | 


edge of the history of philosophy are those philosophical works which 
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have come down to us in their original form and completeness, and, 
next to these, the fragments of such works which have been pre- 
served under conditions that render it impossible to doubt their genuine- 
ness. In the case of philosophical doctrines which are no longer 
before us in the original language of their authors, those “reports” 
are to be held most authentic which are based immediately on the 
writings of the philosophers, or in which the oral deliverances of the 
latter are communicated by immediate disciples. If the tendency of 
the author (or so-called “ reporter”), whose statements serve us as 
authorities, is less historical than philosophical, inclining him rather 
to inquire into the truth of the doctrines mentioned by him than 
simply to report them, it is indispensable, as a condition precedent 
to the employment of his statements as historical material, that we 
carefully ascertain the line of thought generally followed by the 
author of whom he treats, and that in its light we test the seuse of 
each of the reporter’s statements. Next to the sources whence the 
“reporter” drew, and the, tendency of his work, his own philosophical 
eulture and his capacity to appreciate the doctrines he reports, furnish 
the most essential criteria of his credibility. The. value of the 
various histories of*philosophy as aids to the attainment of a knowl- 
edge and understanding of that history, is measured partly by the de- 
gree of exactness shown by each historian in the communication of the 
original material and his acuteness in their appreciation, and partly by 
the degree of intelligence with which he sifts the essential from the 
‘non-essential in each philosopher’s teachings, and exhibits the inner 
connection of single systems and the order of development of the 
different philosophical stand-points. 


On the literature of the history of philosophy, compare especially Joh. Jonsius, De Seriptoribus LHis- 
toriae Philosophicae libri quatuor, Frankf. 1659; recogniti atque ad praesentem aetatem usque perducti 
cura, Joh. Chr. Dorn, Jen,1716. J. Alb. Fabricius, in the Bibl. G@raeca, Hamb. 1705 sqq. Joh. Andreas 
Ortloff, Zandbuch der Litteratur der Philosophie, 1. Abth.: Die Litteratur der Litterurgeschichte und 
Geschichte der Philosophie, Erlangen, 1798. Evsch and Geissler, Bibléiographisches Mandbuch der 

- philosophischen Litieratur der Deutschen won der Mitte des achtzehnten Juhrhunderts bis auf die 
neueste Zeit, 3d ed., Leips. 1850. V. Ph. Gumposch, Die philosophische Litteratur der Deutschen von 
1400-1850, Regensburg, 1851, pp. 846-862. Ad. Bichting, Bibliotheca philosophica, oder Verzeichniss 
der von 1857-1867 tim deutschen Buchhandel erschienenen philos. Biicher und Zeitschriften, Nordhausen, 
1867. Cf. the copious citations of literature in Buhle’s Geschichte der Philos. and also in I. A, Carus’s 
Ideen eur Gesch. der Philos., Leipsic, 1809, pp. 21-90, in Tennemann’s larger work and in his Manwal of 
the History of Philosophy, dth ed., revised by Amadeus Wendt, Leips., 1829, as.also in other works on the 
history of philosophy; see also the bibliographical citations in various monographs relating to literary 
history, such as Ompteda’s on the Literature of International Law, etc., and the comprehensive work of 
Julius Petzholdt, Bibliotheca Bibliographica, Leips, 1866, of which pp. 458468 are devoted to the history 
of the literature of philosophy. 


_» ‘The writings of the early Greek philosophers of the pre-Socratic period exist now only 
in fragments. The complete works of Plato are still extant; so also are the most impor- 
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tant works of Aristotle, and certain others, which belong to the Stoic, Epicurean, Skeptic, 
and Neo-Platonie schools. We possess the principal works of most of the philosophers of 
the Christian period in sufficient completeness. 

At the commencement of modern times the disappearance of respect for many species 
of authority, which had previously been accepted, gave special occasion for historical 
inquiry. Lord Bacon, who was unsatisfied by the Aristotelianism of the Scholastics and 
was disposed to favor the pre-Socratic philosophy, speaks of an exposé of the placita 
philosophorum as one of the desiderata of his times. Of the numerous general histories of © 
philosophy, the following may here be mentioned :— ; : 

The History of Philosophy, by Thom. Stanley, London, 1655; 2d ed., 1687, 3d ed., 1701; 
translated into Latin by Gottfr. Olearius, Leipsic, 1711; also Venice, 1733. Stanley treats 
only of the history of philosophy before Christ, which is in his view the only philosophy ; 
for philosophy seeks for truth, which Christian theology possesses, so that with the latter 
the former becomes superfluous. Stanley follows in his exposition of Greek philosophy 
pretty closely the historical work of Diogenes Laértius. 

Jac. Thomasii (ob, 1684), Schediasma Historicum, quo varia discutiuntur ad hist. Pe 
philos., twm ecclesiasticam pertinentia, Leipsic, 1665; with the title: Origines Hist. Philos. at 
Ecclesiast., ed. by Christian Thomasius, Halle, 1699. Jac. Thomasius first recommended 
disputed questions in the history of philosophy as themes for dissertations. 

J. Dan. Huetil, Demonstratio Evangelica; haa ong: veteris ac novae parallelismus, Am- 
sterdam, 1679. Z 

Pierre Bayle, Dictionnaire listorique et Critique, Ist ed., “Rotterd. 1697. [English transla- 
tion by Birch and Lockman, London, 1734-35, 2d ed., 1736-38.—Ty.] This very compre- 
hensive work deserves to be mentioned here on account of the articles it contains on the 
history of philosophy. Bayle contributed essentially to the awakening of the spirit of 
investigation in this department of study. Yet, as a critic, he deals rather in a philosophical 
criticism of transmitted doctrines from his skeptical stand-point, than in an historical criticism 
of the fidelity of the accounts on which our knowledge of those doctrines is founded. The 
philosophical articles have been published in an abridged German translation by L. H. 
Jakob, 2 vols., Halle, 1797-98. 

The Acta Philosophorum, ed. Christ. Aug. Heumann, Halle, 1715 ff, contain several 
valuable papers of investigation on questions in the history of philosophy. 

Histoire Critique de la Philosophie, par Mr. D. (Deslandes), tom. I.-IIL., 1st ed., Paris, 
1730-36. Includes also modern philosophy. 

Joh. Jak. Brucker, Kurze Fragen aus der philosophischen IHistorie, 7 vols., Ulm, 1731-36, 
with additions, ibid. 1737. Historia Critica Philosophiae a mundi incunabulis ad nostram 
usque aetatem deducta, 5 vols., Leips. 1742-44; 2d ed., 1766-67; English abridged transla- 
tion by Wm. Enfield, Lond. 1791. Institutiones hist. philosophicae, usui acad. juventutis ador- 


natae, 1st ed., Leips. 1747. Brucker’s presentation, especially in his chief work, the Historia 


Crit. Philos., is clear and easily followed, though somewhat diffuse, and often interspersed 
with anecdotes, after the manner of Diogenes Laértius, and too rarely portraying the connec- 
tion of ideas. Brucker wrote in the infancy of historical criticism; still he often gives proof 
of a sound and sober insight in his treatfhent of the historical controversies current in his 
times; least, it is true, in what relates to the earlier periods, far more in his exposition of 
the later. His philosophical judgment is imperfect, from the absence with him of the con- 
ceptions of successive development and relative truth. Truth, he argues, is one, but error 
is manifold, and the majority of systems are erroneous. The history of philosophy shows 
“infinita falsae philosophiae exempla.” . Neo-Platonism, for example, Brucker does not 
understand as a certain blending of Hellenism and Orientalism, with a predominance of the 
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form of Hellenism, and still legs as a progress from skepticism to mysticism made relatively 
necessary by the nature of things, but as the product of a conspiracy of bad men against 
Christianity—‘‘in td conjuravere pessimi homines, ut quam veritate vincere non possent reli- 
gionem Christianam, fraude impedirent ;’—and in like manner he sees in Christian Gnosti- 
cism, not a similar blending, with a prevalence of the form of Orientalism, but the result 
of pride and willfulness, ete. Truth is, for him, identical with Protestant orthodoxy, and 
next to that with the Leibnitzian philosophy; according to the measure of its material * 
accordance with this norm every doctrine is judged either true or false. 

Agatopisto Cromaziano (Appiano Buonafede), Della Istoria e della Indole di ogni Filosofia, 
Lucca, 1766-81, also Ven. 1782-84, on which is based the work: Della Mestawratione di 
ogni Filosofia ne’ Secoli XV., XVI, XVIL, Ven. 1785-89 (translated into German by Carl 
Heydenreich, Leipsic, 1791). 

Dietr. Tiedemann, Geist der speculativen Philosophie, T yols., Marburg, 1791-97. By 
“speculative” Tiedemann means theoretical philosophy. The speculative element in the 
newer sense of this word is unknown to him. His work extends from Thales to Berkeley. 
Tiedemanh belongs to the ablest thinkers among the opponents of the Kantian philosophy. 
His stand-point is the stand-point of Leibnitz and Wolff, modified by clements from that of 
‘Locke. In his interpretation and judgment of the various systems of philosophy, he seeks 
to avoid unfairness and partisanship. But his understanding of them has, occasionally, its 
limits. His principal merit consists in his application of the principle of judging systems 
according to their relative perfection. Tiedemann declares his intention not to make any one 
system the standard by which all others should be judged, since no one is universally 
admitted, but ‘to consider chiefly, whether a philosopher has said any thing new and has 
displayed acuteness in the support of his assertions, whether his line of thought is marked 
by inner harmony and close connection, and, finally, whether considerable objections have 
been or can be urged in opposition to his assertions.” 

Georg Gustav Fiilleborn, Beitrige zur Geschichte der Philosophie, sections 1-12, Zilli- 
chau, 1791-99. 

Joh. Gottlieb Buhle, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie und einer kritischen Littera- 
tur derselben, 8 vols., Gottingen, 1796-1804; Geschichte der neueren Philosophie sett der 
Epoche der Wiederherstellung der Wissenschaften, 6 yols., Gottingen, 1800-1805, Buhle 
writes as a disciple of Kant, but with a leaning toward the stand-point of Jacobi. He 
allows his philosophical stand-point rarely to appear. Buhle evinces great reading, and 
has, with critical insight, instituted valuable investigations, especially in the department 
of the history of the literature of philosophy. TIlis “ Gesch. der neueren Philosophie” 
contains many choice extracts from rare works. It forms the sixth part of the encyclo- 
pedical work: “ Gesch. der Kiinste u. Wiss. seit der Wiederherstellung derselben bis an das 
Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts.” 

Degérando, Histoire Comparée des Systemes de la Philosophie, Tom. I.-IIT., Paris, 1804; 
2d edit., Tom. I.-IV., Paris, 1822-23. Translated into German by Tennemann, 2 vols., 
Marburg, 1806-1807. 

Friedr. Aug. Carus, deen zur Geschichte der Philosophie, Leipsic, 1809. Fourth part of 
his posthumous works. 

Wilh. Gottlieb Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, 11 vols., Leipsic, 1798-1819, 
The work has never been wholly completed. It was to have filled thirteen volumes. The 
twelfth volume was to have treated of German theoretical philosophy from Leibnitz and 
Chr. Thomasius down to Kant, and the thirteenth of moral philosophy from Descartes 
to Kant. Tennemann’s work is meritorious on account of the extent and independence of 
his study of authorities, and the completeness and clearness of his exposition; but it is 
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marred by not a few misapprehensions, most of which are the result of a one-sided 
method of interpretation from the Kantian stand-point. In his judgments, the measuring- 
rod of the Kantian Critique of the Reason is often applied with too little allowance to the 
earlier systems, although in principle, the idea, already expressed by Kant, of “the 
gradual development of the reason in its striving after science,” is not foreign to him. 

Wilh. Gottlieb Tennemann, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie fiir den akademéischen 
Unterricht, 1st ed., Leips. 1812; 5th ed., Leips. 1829; the last three editions revised by 
Amadeus Wendt. [English translation (‘‘Manual of the History of Philosophy,” ete.), 
by A. Johnson, Oxford, 1833. The same, revised, enlarged, and corrected by J. R. 
Morel], London, 1852.—7r.] From this much too brief exposition, it is impossible to 
derive a complete understanding of the different systems; nevertheless it is of value as a 
repertory of notices concerning philosophers and their teachings; especially valuable are 
the perhaps only too numerous literary references, in respect to which Tennemann aimed 
rather at completeness than at judicious selection. 

Jak. Friedr. Fries, Geschichte der Philosophie, 2 vols., Halle, 1837-40. His stand-point, a 
modified Kantianism. 

Friedr. Ast, Grundriss einer Geschichte der Philosophie, Landshut, 1807, 2d ed., 1825. 

_ He writes from Schelling’s stand-point. 

Thadda Anselm Rixner, Handbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie zum Gebrauche seiner 
Vorlesungen, 3 vols., Sulzbach, 1822-23, 2d ed., 1829. Supplementary volume by Victor 
Phil. Gumposch, 1850. The stand-point is that of Schelling. Its numerous citations from 
original sources would render the book an excellent basis for a first study of the history 
of philosophy, if Rixner’s work was not disfigured by great negligence and lack of critical — 
skill in the execution of his plan. Gumposch, who brings the national element especially 
into prominence, proceeds far more carefully. 

Ernst Reinhold, Handbuch der allgemeinen Geschichte d.r Philosophie, 2 parts in 3 vols, 
Gotha, 1828-30. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, Jena, 1836; 2d ed., 1839; 3d ed., 
1849. Geschichte der Philosophie nach den Hauptmomenten ihrer Entwickelung, 5th ed., 3 
vols., Jena, 1858. The presentation is compendious but not sufficiently exact. Reinhold 
thinks and often expresses himself too much in the modern way and too little in the style 
and spirit of the philosophers of whom he treats. 

Heinr. Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie, 12 yols., Hamburg, 1829-53; Vols. I.-IV., new 
edition, 1836-38. [4 vols. translated. See below, ad § 7.—Zr.] The work reaches to 
and excludes Kant; the Uebersicht tiber die Geschichte der neuesten ‘deutschen Philosophie seit 
Kant (Brunswick, 1853), supplements and completes it.. Ritter adopts substantially the 

: stand-point of Schleiermacher. His professed object is, while adhering strictly to facts, © 
to present the history of philosophy as “a self-developing whole ;” not, however, viewing 
earlier systems as stepping-stones to any particular modern one, nor judging them from the 
stand-point of any particular system, but. rather “from the point of view of the general 
intelligence of the periods to which they belong, respecting the object of the intellectual 

, faculties—respecting the right and the wrong in the modes of developing the reason.” i 

Under Ritter’s supervision, the following work of Schleiermacher was published, 

after its author’s death: Geschichte der Philosophie, Berlin, 1839 (Schleiermacher’s Werke, 
IIL, 4, a). The work is a summary, drawn up by Schleiermacher for his lectures. It 
is not founded in all parts on original historical investigation, but it contains much that - 
is very suggestive. 

G. W. Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. by Karl Ludw. 

Michelet. 3 vols. (Werke, Vols. XIIL-XV.), Berlin, 1833-36; 2d ed., 1840-42. The 
stand-point here is the speculative, characterized above, $3. Yet Hegel, as matter of fact, 
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has not in detail always maintained the idea of development in its purity, but has some- 
times unhistorically represented the doctrines of philosophers, whom he esteemed, as 
approximating to his own (interpreted, e. g., many philosophemes of Plato agreeably to his 
own doctrine of immanence), and, ignoring their scientific motives, has misinterpreted those 
of philosophers whom he did not esteem (e.g. Locke); still further, he unjustifiably 
exaggerates in principle the legitimate and fundamental idea of a gradual development, 
observable in the progress of events in general, and particularly in the succession of 
philosophical systems, through the following assumptions :— 

-a. That every form of historical reality within its historic limits, and hence, in particu- 
lar, every philosophical system, viewed as a determinate link in the complete evolution of 
philosophy, is to be considered in its place as wholly natural and legitimate; while, never- 
theless, side by side with the historically justified imperfection of individual forms, error 
and perversity, as not relatively legitimate elements, are found, and occasion aberrations in 
point of historic fact from the ideal norms of development (in particular, many temporary 
reactions, and, on the other hand, many false anticipations) ; 

b, That with the Hegelian system the development-process of philosophy has found an 
absolute terminus, beyond which thought has no essential advance to make; 

e. That the nature of things is such that the historical sequence of the various philo- 

- sophical stand-points must, without essential variation, accord with the systematic sequence 
of the different categories, whether it be with those of logic alone, as appears from Vor‘. 
uber die Gesch. der Philosophie, Vol. 1. p. 128, or with those of logic—and the philosophy of 
nature ?—and mental philosophy, as is taught, zbid. p. 120, and Vol. III. p. 686 ff. 

G. Osw. Marbach, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, 1 Abth.: Geschichte der 
griechischen Philosophie, 2 Abth.: Gesch. der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Leipsic, 1838-41. 

‘ Marbach’s stand-point is the Hegelian; but he often makes a somewhat forced application 
of the categories of Hegel’s system to material furnished him chiefly by Tennemann and 
Rixner—though in part drawn from the original sources—and but slightly elaborated by 
himself. The book has remained uncompleted. 

Jul. Braniss, Geschichte der Philosophie seit Kant, first vol, Breslau, 1842. The first 
yolume, the only one published, is a speculative survey of the history of philosophy down 
to the Middle Ages. Braniss owes his*philosophical stand-point chiefly to Steffens, Schleier- 
macher, and Hegel. 

Christoph. Wilh. Sigwart, Gesch. der Philosophie, 3 vols., Stuttgart, 1854. 

- Albert Schwegler, Gesch. der Philos. im Umriss, cin Leitfaden zur Uebersicht, Stuttgart, 

'1848, 7th edition, did., 1870, Contains a clear presentation of the philosophical stand- 
points, but is seriously imperfect from the omission of the author to describe with sufficient 
minuteness the principal doctrines which belong specially to each system and to the 
subordinate branches of each system, by which means alone a distinct picture can be 
presented.. Schwegler’s Compendium has been translated into English, with explanatory, 
critical, and supplementary annotations, by J. IL. Stirling, Edinburgh, 1867; 2d ed. 1868. 
[American translation by J. H. Seelye, N. Y. 1856; 3d ed., 1864—T7'r. | 

Mart. y. Deutinger, Geschichte der Philosophie (Ist yol.: Greck Philosophy. 1st div.: 
Till the time of Socrates. 2d div.: From Socrates till the end of Greek philosophy), 
Regensburg, 1852-53. 

Ludw. Noack, Geschichte der Philosophie in gedrungier Uebersicht, Weimar, 1853. 

Wilh. Bauer, Geschichte der Philosophie fiir gebildete Leser, Halle, 1863. 

BP, Michelis, Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales bis auf unsere Zeit, Braunsberg, 1865. 

Joh. Ed. Erdmann, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 2 vols., Berlin, 1866; 2d 
ed. ibid. 1869-"0. 
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F. Schmid (of Schwarzenberg), Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales lis 
Schopenhauer, vom speculativ-monotheistischen Standpunkte, Erlangen, 1867. 

Conrad Hermann, Gesch. der Philos. in pragmatischer Behandlung, Leipsic, 1867. 

J. H. Scholten, Gesch. der Religion und Philosophie, translated from the Dutch original 
into French by A. Réville, Paris and Strasbourg, 1861; German translation under the 
above title by Ernst Rud. Redepenning, Elberfeld, 1868. 

E. Dithring, Krit. Gesch. der Philos., Berlin, 1869. 

Victor Cousin, Introduction &@ 0 Histoire de la Philosophie and Cours de Histoire de la 
Philosophie Moderne in the G@uvres de V. C., Paris, 1846-48. Fragments Philosophiques, 
Paris, 1840-43. JTistoire Générale de la Philosophie depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqwa la 
jin du XVII. siecle, 5e éd., Paris, 1863. 

J. A. Nourrisson, Tableau des Progrés de la Pensée Humaine depuis Thales jusqwa 
hae Paris, 1858; 2e édition, 1860. 

. J. Laforét, Hist. de la Philosophie ; premiére partie: Philos. Ancienne, Brussels and 
Nee 1867. 

Robert Blakey, Jistory of the Philosophy of Mind, from the earliest per ii to the present 
time, 4 vols., London, 1848. 

George Henry Lewes, A Biographical History of Philosophy, from its origin in Greece 


down to the present day, London, 1846. The History of Philosophy from Thales to the present’ 


day, by George Henry Lewes, 3d edition (Vol. I. Ancient Philosophy; Vol. II. Modern 
Philosophy), London, 1866. 

Ed. Zeller, Vortrige und Abhandlungen geschichtlichen Inhalts, Leipsic, 1865, containing: 
1. The development of monotheism among the Greeks; 2. Pythagoras and the legends 
concerning him; 3. A plea for Xanthippe; 4. The Platonic state in its significance for the 
succeeding time; 5. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; 6. Wolff's banishment from Halle, the 
struggle of pictism with philosophy; 7. Joh. Gottlieb Fichte as a political philosopher; 
8. Friedr. Schleiermacher; 9. Primitive Christianity; 10. The historical school of Tibin- 
gen; 11, Ferdinand Christian Baur; 12. Strauss and Rénan. 

Of works on the history of single philosophical disciplines and tendencies (from ancient 
till modern times), the following are specially worthy of mention :— 

Ad. Trendelenburg, /istorische Beitriige zur Philosophie, Vol. I. (History of the Doctrine 
of Categories), Berlin, 1846; Vol. II. (Miscellaneous Essays), ibid. 1855; Vol. III. (Mise. 
Essays), ibid. 1867. 

On Religious Philosophy: Karl Friedr. Stiaudlin, Gesch. wnd Geist des Shkepticismus; 
vorzuglich in Riicksicht auf Moral und Religion, Leipsic, 1794-95; Imman. Berger, Geschichte 
er Religionsphilosophie, Berlin, 1800. 

On the History of Psychology: Friedr. Aug. Carus, Geschichte der Psychologie, Leipsie, 
1808. (Third part of the posthumous works.) The same subject, substantially, is also 
treated of in Albert Stéckl’s Die speculat. Lehre vom Menschen und ihre Geschichte, Vol. I. 
(“ Ancient Times”), Wiirzburg, 1858; Vol. II. (“ Patristic Period,” also under the title of 
Geschichte der Philosophie der patristischen Zeit), ibid. 1859; and Geschichte der Philosophie 
des Mittelaiters, (continuation of the preceding works), Mayence, 1864-65, and in Friedr. 
Albert Lange’s Geschichte des Materialismus, Iserlohn, 1866. 

On the History of Ethical and Political Theories: Christoph. Meiners, Geschichte der 
dlteren und neureren Ethik oder Lebensweisheit, Gdttingen, 1800-1801. Karl Friedr. Staud- 
lin, Geschichte der Moralphilosophie, Hanover, 1823; and Geschichte der Lehre von der 
Sittlichkeit der Schauspiele, vom Eide, vom Gewissen, ath Gétt. 1823 ff. Leop. v. Henning, * 
Die Principien der Ethik in historischer Entwickelung, Berlin, 1825. Friedr. vy. Raumer, Die. 
geschichiliche Entwickelung der Begriffe von Staat, Recht und Politik, Leipsic, 1826; 2d ed. 
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1832; 3d ed. 1861. Joh. Jos. Rossbach, Die Perioden der Rechtsphilosophie, Regensburg, 
1842; Die Grundrichtungen in der Gesch. der Staatswissenschaft, Erlangen, 1842; Gesch. der 
Gesellschajt, Wirzburg, 1868 ff. Heinr. Lintz, Entwurf einer Geschichte der Rechtsphilos., 
Dantzic, 1846. Emil Feuerlein, Die philosophische Sittenlehre in dren geschichtlichen Haupt- 
formen, 2 vols., Tibingen, 1857-59. P. Janet, MWistotre de la Philosophie Morale et Politique 
dans V Antiquité et les Temps Modernes, Paris, 1858. James Mackintosh, Dissertation on the 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy, London, 1830; new edition, ed. by Will. Whewell, London, 
1863. W. Whewell, Lectwres on the History of Moral Philosophy, new edition, London, 1862. 
[Robert Blakey, History of Moral Science, second edition, Edinburgh, 1863.—Zd.] Jahnel, 
De Conscientiae Notione, Berlin, 1862. Aug. Neander, Vorlesungen tiber die Gesch. der christ. 
Ethik, ed. by Dr. Erdmann, Berlin, 1864. W. Gass, Die Lehre vom Gewissen, Berlin, 1869. 

On the History of Logie: Carl Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, V ol. I. (Devel- 
opment of Logic in Ancient Times), Leipsic, 1855; Vols. II-IV. (Logic in the Middle 
Ages), ibid. 1861-70. 

On the History of Aisthetics: Robert Zimmermann, Geschichte der Aesthetik als pliloso- 
phischer Wissenschaft, Vienna, 1858; ef. the historico-critical portions of Vischer’s Aesthetik 
and Lotze’s Gesch. der Aesthetik in Deutschland, Munich, 1868. 

More or less copious contributions to the history ef philosophical doctrines may be 
found also in many of the works in which these doctrines are systematically expounded, 
as, for example, in Stahl’s Philosophie des Rechts nach geschichtlicher Ansicht (1st ed., Heidel- 
berg, 1830 ff), of which the first volume, on the “Genesis of the Current Philosophy of 
Law” (3d ed. 1853), is critico-historical, and relates particularly to the time from 
Kant to Hegel; cf. in like manner Immanuel Herm. Fichte’s System der Lthik, the first or 
critical part of which (Leipsic, 1850) is a history of the philosophical doctrines of right, 
state, and morals in Germany, France, and England from 1750 till about 1850; the first 
volume of K. Hildenbrand’s Geschichte wnd System der Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie (Leips. 
1860), treats minutely of the history of theories in classical antiquity; much historical 
material is also contained in the works of Warnkénig, Réder, Réssler, Trendelenburg, and 
others, on the philosophy of law. The works of Julius Schaller (Gesch. der Naturphilosophie 
seit Baco), Rob. vy. Mohl (Gesch. u. Lit. der Staatswissenschaften, Erlangen, 1855-58), J. C. 
Bluntschli (Gesch. des allg. Staatsrechts und der Politik sett dem 16 Jahrh. bis zur Gegenwart, 
Munich, 1864, etc.), and some others, relate to modern times. Cf. below, Vol. Il. § 1. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ANTIQUITY, 
§ 5. Tue general characteristic of the human mind in ante-Chris- 
tian, and particularly in Hellenic antiquity, may be described as its 
comparatively unreflecting belief in its own harmony and of its one- 


ness with nature. The sense of an opposition, as existing either — 


among its own different functions and interests or between the 
mind and nature and as. needing reconciliation, is as yet relatively 
undeveloped. The philosophy of antiquity, fiko that of every 
period, partakes necessarily, in what concerns its chronological be- 
ginnings and its permanent basis, of the character of the period to 
which it belongs, while at the same time it tends, at least in its 
general and most fundamental direction, upward and beyond the 
level of the period, and so prepares the way for the transition to new 
and higher stages. 


For the solution of the difficult but necessary problem of a general historical and 
philosophical characterization of the great periods in the intellectual life of humanity, the 
Hegelian philosophy has labored most successfully. The conceptions which it employs for 
this end are derived from the nature of intellectual development in general, and they prove 


themselves empirically correct and just when compared with the particular phenomena of © 


the different periods. Nevertheless, the opinion is scarcely to be approved, that philosophy 
always expresses itself most purely only in the universal consciousness of the time; the 


truth is, rather, that it rises above the range of the general consciousness through the’ 
power of independent thought, generating and developing new germs, and anticipating in — 


theory the essential character of developments yet to come (thus, e. g., the Platonic state 
anticipates some of the essential characteristics of the form of the Christian church, and 


the doctrine. of natural right, in its development since Grotius, foreshadows the constitu- 
tionalism of the modern state). 


§ 6. Philosophy as science could originate neither among the 
peoples of the North, who were eminent for strength and courage, 
but devoid of culturé, nor among the Orientals, who, though suscep- 


tible of the elements of higher culture, were content simply to. 4 


retain then in a spirit of passive resignation,—but only among the 
Hellenes, who harmoniously combined the characteristics of both, 


The Romans, devoted to practical and particularly to political prob- 


lems, scarcely occupied themselves with philosophy except in the 
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appropriation of Hellenic ideas, and scarcely attained to any produc- 
tive originality of their own. 


The sacred writings and poetry of the various Oriental peoples, with their commentaries (Y-King, 
Choti-King; the moral treatises of Confucius and his disciples; the Vedas, the code of Many, the Sakuntala of 
the poet Kalidasa, the Puranas or Theogonies, the ancient commentaries ;—Zoroaster’s Zendayesta, ete.) are 
the original sources from which our knowledge of their philosophical speculations is derived. Of modern 
works, treating of the religion and philosophy of these peoples, We name the following :— 

Friedr. Crenzer, Symbolik und Mythologie der alien Volker, 4 vols., Leipsic and Darmstadt, 1810-12; 
2d ed., 6 vols., 1819 ff. ; Werke, I. 1-4, tbéd. 1836 seq. K.J.H. Windischmann, Die Philosophie im Fortgang 
‘der Weltgeschichte, volume I., sections 1-4 (on the “Foundations of Philosophy in the East”), Bonn, 
1827-84. Stuhr, Die Reliplonesy stone der heidnischen Volker des Orients, Berlin, 1836-38, Td. 
Lbth, Geschichte -wnserer abenlindixschen Philosophie, vol. 1., Mannheim, 1646, 2d ed., 1862. (Réth’s 
first volume is devoted to the speculations of the Persians and Egyptians, the second to the oldest Greck 
philosophy. The book, though written in a lively style, is.drawn in large measure from inauthentic 
sources, and is not free from arbitrary interpretations and too hazardous comparisons. It contains more 
poetry than historic truth.) Ad. Wuttke, Geschichte. des IMeidenthwms, 2 vols., Breslau, 1852-53. J. OC, 
Bluntsehli, Adtasiatische Gottes- und Weltideen in ihren Wirkungen auf das Gemeinleben der Men- 
schen, fiinf Vortriige, Nirdlingen, 1866. Owing to the stability of Oriental ideas, expositions relating to 
modern times, such as Les Religions et les Philosophies dans T Asie centrale, par le comte de Gobineau 
(Paris, 1865), may be profitably consulted by students of their earlier history, Cf. the mythological writings 
of Schwenck and others, and Wolfgang Menzel’s Die vorchristliche Unsterblichkeitslehre (Leipsic, 1870), 
Max Duncker’s Gesch, der Arier (3d ed., 1867), etc.,and numerons articles in the Zedtschrift der deutschen 
morgenlindischen Gesellschaft (ed. by L. Krehl), and in other learned reviews. 

G. Pauthier, Zsquisse d'une Mistoire de la Philos. chinoise, Paris, 1844; Les Quatre Livres de Philos. 
Morale et Politique de la Chine, trad. du Chinois, Paris, 1868; L. A. Martin, Zistoire de la Morate, 1.5 
La Morale chez les Chinois, Paris, 1862; J. Il. Plath, Die Religion und der Cultus der alten Chinesen, in 
the Transactions of the Philos.-Philoi. Div. of the Bavarian R. Acad. of Sciences, Vol. IX., pt. 8, pp. 751-969, 
Munich, 1863; Confucius und seiner Schiiler Leben wnd Lehren, Trans. of the Munich Acad. of Sciences, 
XI 2, Munich, 1867; T. Legge, Tlie Life und Writings of Confucius, with crit. and exeget. notes (in the 
author's “ Chinese Classics”), London, 1567 [New York, 1870]. 

Colebrooke, Zssays on the Vedas; and On the Philosophy of the indus, in his Jiscellaneous Essays, 
L. pp. 9-113, 227-419, London, 1837; partial translation in German by Poley, Leipsic, 1847; new ed. of the 
Lssays on the Rel. and Phil. of the IT, London, 1858; A. W. y. Schlegel, Bhagavad-Gita, i. ce, Oearéovov 
pedos, sive Krishnae et Arjunae colloquium de rebus divinis, Bharatiae episodiwum. Teart, rec., adn, adj., 
Bonn, 1822; W. vy. Humboldt, Ueber die unter dem Namen Bhagavad-Gita bekarnte Episode des 
Mahabharata, Berlin, 1826, (Cf. egel’s article in the Berlin Jahrbiicher, fiir wiss, Lvitic, 182°.) Chr. Las- 
sen, Gymnosophista sive Indicae philosopliae docwmenta, Bonn, 1882; ef. his Zand. Alterthumskunde, 
L-LV., Leips. 1847-61; Othm. Frank, Die Philosophie der Hindu. Vidanta Sara von Sadanand a, sanskrit 
wand deutsch, Munich, 1835; Theod. Benfey, Zidien, in ‘Rrsch and Gruber’s Encyel. sect. IL., vol. 17, Leips. 
1840; E. Roer, Vedanta-Sara or Essence of the Vedanta, Caleutta, 1845, and Die Lehrspriiche der 
Piddeshiku- Philosophie won Kandda, translated into the German from the Sanscrit, in the Zeitschr der 
deutschen morgeniindischen Gesellschaft, vol. XXI1., 1867, pp. 809-420; Roth, Zur Litteratur und 
(reschichte des Weda, 8 essays, Stuttgart, 1846; Alb. Weber, Zndische Literatwrgeschichte, Derlin, 1852; 
Tndische Skizzen, Berlin, 1857: cf. Indische Studien, ed. by A. Weber, Vol. I..seq., Derlin, 1850 seq.; F.M. 
Miller, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der indischen Philosophie, in the 6th and 7th vols. of the Zettschrift der 
deutschen morgenlind, Gesellschaft, Leipsic, 1852-58; ef. his Wistory af Ancient Indian Literature, 2a 
ed., London, 1860; Max Miller, Chips from a German Workshop, Lond, 1866, N.Y. 1867; I. I. Wilson, 
Essays and Lectures on the Religions of the Hindus,.collected and edited by LP. Lost, Lond. 1861-62. 
Eng. Burnouf, Introduction a UWistoire du Bouddhisme indien, Paris, 1844; C, I. Koppen, Die 

, Religion des Buddha, 2 yols., Berlin, 1857-59; W. Wassiljew; Der Buddhismus, scine Dogmen, Ges- 
‘chichte und Litteratur, transl. into écrchin fr, ie Russian by Th. Benfey, Leipsic, 1860; Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire, Bouddha et sa Religion, 2c éd., Paris, 1862; Jam. de Alwis, Buddhism, its Origin, Iistory, and 
Doctrines, its Scriptures and their Language, London, 1863; Emil Schlagintweit, Ueber den Gottes- 
begrif’ der Buddhismus, in the Reports of the Bavar. Acad. of Sciences, 1864, Vol. I. 83-102; TR. S. Hardy, 
The Legends and Theories of the Buddhists compared with Iistory and Science, with Introductory 
Notices of the Life and System of Gotama Buddha, London, 1867. 

K. R. Lepsius, Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter, Leips. 1842; Die dgypt. Gotterkreise, Berlin, 1851; M.* 

» Ublemann, Zhoth oder die Wissenschaft der alten Aegypter, Gottingen, 1855; Aegyptische Alterthums- 
Kunde, Leipsic, 1857-58; Chr. K, Josias yon Bunsen, Aegyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte, Wamburg 
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and Gotha, 1845-57. Cf. also, among other works, the article by L. Diestel, which is well adapted as un 
introduction to the study of early Oriental religions: Set-Typhon, Asuhel und Satan, ein Beitrag zur — 
Religionsgeschichie des Orients, in the Zeitschrift fiir histonische Theologie, edited by Niedner, 1860, — 
pp. 159-217; further, Ollivier Bauregard, Les Divinités Egyptiennes, leur Origine, leur Oulte et som — 
Expansion dans le Monde, Paris, 1866. 

J. G. Rhode, Die heilige Sage oder das gesammte Religionssystem der alten Baktrer, Meder und 
Perser oder des Zendvolks, Frankf: on the M. 1820; Martin Haug, Die fiinf Gdthi’s oder Sammlungen 
won Liedern und Spriichen Zarathustra’ s, seiner jiinger und Nachfolger, Leips. 1808 and 1860 (in the 
Transactions of the German Oriental Society); Zssay on Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of — 
the Parsees, Bombay, 1862. 

On the religious conceptions of the Jews, compare, among others, G. Ii. Ewald, in his Gesch. des Volkes 
Tsraél bis auf Christus, L. Nerzfeld in his Gesch. des Volkes Jisraél von der Vollendung des zweiten 
Tempels bis zur Einsetzung des Makkabders Schimon, and Georg Weber in Das Volk Israel in der 
alttestamentlichen Zeit, Leipsic, 1867 (the first volume of the work by Weber and Holtzman, entitled: 
Gesch. Ges Volkes Israel und der Entstehung des Christenthums, 2 vols., Leips. 1867). Alexander Kohut 
(among recent writers) treats specially of Jewish angelology and demonology in their dependence on Par- 
seeism, in the Abhandl. fir Kunde des Morgenlandes, ed. by Herm. Brockhaus ; his work also published 


separately, Leipsic, 1866. 


The so-called philosophy of the Orientals lacks in the tendency to strict demonstration, 
and hence in scientific character. Whatever philosophical elements are discoverable” 
among them are so blended with religious notions, that a separate exposition is scarcely 
possible. Besides, even after the meritorious investigations of modern times, our knowl-~ 
edge of Oriental thought remains far too incomplete and uncertain for a connected and ~ 
authentic presentation. We omit, therefore, here the special consideration of the various 
theorems of Oriental philosophy, and confine ourselves to the following general state-~ 
ments. ; 

The doctrine of Confucius (551-479 B. c.), as also that of his followers (Meng-tseu, 
born 371 B. c., and others), is mainly a practical. philosophy of utilitarian tendency. 
Its theoretical speculations (which are based on the generalized conception of the an- 
tithesis of male and female, heaven and earth, etc.) are not scientifically wrought ou 
The rich but immoderate fancy of the Hindus generated, on the basis of a pantheistie” 
conception of the world, a multiplicity of divinities, without investing them with har-" 
monious form and individual character. Their oldest gods—of whom the Vedas treat 


which constituted the Hindu Trimurti, viz.: to Brahma, as the original source of the 
world (which is a reflected picture in the mind of Brahma, produced by the deceivi 
Maja), to Vischnu, as preserver and governor, and to Siva, as destroyer and producer. 
The oldest body of Brahman doctrine is the Mimansa, which includes a theoretical part, 
the Brahmamimansa or Vedanta, and a practical part, the Karmamimansa. To the (uni 
yersalistic) Mimansa (“Investigation”) Kapila opposed the Sankhya (‘*Consideration,” 
“ Critique ”—an individualistic doctrine, which denied the world-soul and taught the 
existence of individual souls only). We find already in the Sankhya a theory of the kinds) 
and the objects of knowledge. To the authors of the Niaya-doctrine, which subsequently 
arose, the Syllogism was known. The age of these doctrines is uncertain.. In oppositio 
to the religion of Brahma arose (not far from 550 3. c.) Buddhism, which was an attem 
at a moral reformation, hostile to castes, but the source of a new hierarchy, Its followe 3 
were required to make it*their supreme aim to rise above the checkered world of changing 
appearance, with its pain and vain pleasure. But this ead was to be reached, not so much 
through positive moral and intellectual discipline, as through another process, term d 
“entrance into Nirvana,” whereby the soul was saved from the torments of transmig 
tion and the individual was brought into unconscious unity with the All. The Persian r 
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gion, founded or reformed by Zarathustra (Zoroaster), was opposed to the old Hindu religion, 
whose gods it regarded as evil dentons. Over against the kingdom of light or of good was 
placed, in dualistic opposition, the kingdom of darkness or evil; after a long contest the 
former was to triumph. The Kgyptians are credited with the doctrines of the judgment 
of departed souls and of their transmigration, which doctrines Herodotus (IL. 53, 81, 123) 
supposes to have passed from them to the Orphists and the Pythagoreans. Their 
mythology seems scarcely to have exercised any influence on the Grecian thinkers. Some- 
what more considerable may have been the influence on the Greeks of the early astronomi- 
eal observations of the Egyptians, and perhaps also of their geological observations and 
speculations. Certain geometrical propositions seem rather to have been merely discovered 
empirically by the Hgyptians in the measurement of their fields, than to have been 
scientifically demonstrated by them; the discovery of the proofs and the creation of a 
system of geometry was the work of the Greeks. The Jewish monotheism, which scarcely 
exercised an (indirect ?) influence on Anaxagoras, became later an important factor in the 
eyolution of Greek philosophy (ze. from the time of Neo-Pythagoreanism and in part even 
earlier), when Jews, through the reception of elements of Greek culture, had acquired 
a disposition for scientific thought. 


) 
I 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREEKS. 


§ 7. Tux sources of our knowledge of the philosophy of the 
Greeks are contained partly.in the philosophical works and frag- 
ments which have come down from them to us, and partly in reports 
and occasional allusions. Modern historians have advanced grad- 
ually in the employment of this material from the method of mere — 
compilation to a more. exact historical criticism and a purer and 
more profound philosophical comprehension. 


Visalet piladiaehSnlo yeah: Seb ientabateonabiileiiin We” 


The earlier philosophemes are never mentioned by: Plato and Aristotle in the form of — 
mere repetition with historic intent, but always as incidental to the end of ascertaining © 
philosophical truth. Plato sketches, with historical fidelity in the essential outlines, 
though with a poetic freedom of execution, vivid pictures of the various philosophies, 
which had preceded his own, as also of the persons who had been their representatives. 
Aristotle proceeds rather with realistic exactness both in outline and in details, and only © 
departs occasionally from complete historic rigor in his reduction of earlier points of view” 
to the fundamental conceptions of his own system. The increasing restriction of later — 
classical atithors to simple narrative is not calculated in general to impart to their state-— 
ments the advantage of greater fidelity, since they are generally lacking cither in accurate — 
knowledge of the proper authorities, or in full capacity for the clear comprehension off 3 


— 


wide asbiigiae salt epMioGd Lohr 


earlier philosophical opinions. 
Plato characterizes in various dialogues the doctrines of Hereciiius and Parmenides, 


of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the Pythagoreans, of Protagoras, Gorgias, and other 
Sophists, and especially those of Socrates and of individual disciples of Socrates. Next to” 
him, Xenophon (especially in the Memorabilia) is the most important authority for Socrates” 
and his teaching. Aristotle, in all his writings, makes it his principle to consider, first 
of all, in the discussion of any problem, what results obtained by his predecessors are 
tenable, and presents, in particular, in the introduction to his ‘ first philosophy ” (Meta- 
physics), a critical review of the principles of all earlier philosophers from Thales to Plato. 
(Met. I. ec. 3-10). In many places, also, Aristotle gives information concerning Plato’s, 
“unwritten doctrines,” as delivered in the oral lectures of the latter. A number of minor: 
works, in which Aristotle (according to Diog. L., V. 25) had treated of the doctrines of 
various previous philosophers (rep? Tav Wv0ayopeiwy, rept tH¢ ’Apybtov piAocodiac, Tepe THE 
Lrevoinrov kai Zevoxparove, ete.) are lost; we find, however, in the Commentators many” 


statements drawn from them. The like is true of the works of Theophrastus on earlier } 
philosophers (reg? tov ’Avataydgou, repl tov ’Avatiuévovc, Tegi TOY AgyedAdou, Histories of @ | 
Arithmetic, of Geometry, of Astronomy, eg? ti¢ Anpuoxgitov dotpodoyiac, Tov Avoyévow ® \, 
awaywy}, Teel "Euredoxaéovc, Meyaguxdc, ete., and his comprehensive work, gvoical déEar, of By 
which fragments are extant; an abridgment of this work appears to have been used byy \ 
* ‘-~ -siterg as a principal source of information, see Diog. L., V. 42 seq.; ef. Usener, @ 


’ 
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Analecta Theophrastea, Leips. 1858). Of Platonists, Speusippus: (rept giAocdgwr, TAdrwvog 
éyxayuov), Xenocrates (regi tov Tapyevidov and Wv3aydeeva), and Heraclides of Pontus 
(regi Tov Mudayopelwv, Ted¢ Ta Zhvovoc, Wpaxdcirov éEnyhoew, mpde Tov Anudxeitov éEnyhaere), 
and, later, notably Clitomachus (about 140 8B. ©., wee? Tv alipéoewv), and of Aristotelians, 
besides Theophrastus and Eudemus (yewpereucat lotupiat, devdunrud lorogia, Teg? TOV doTeo- 
Aoyovuéveov iorogia), Aristoxenus (lorogixa brouviuara, eet Tudaydeov Kal tov yrogipiwv 
avrov, WAdtwvog Bioc), Diceearch (Bio¢ EAAdJoc, also ree? Biwr), Phanias of Lesbos (reel: 
 Tav LoKeatiov and red¢ Tod¢ codtordc), Clearchus, Strato, Duris of Samos, the pupil of 
Theophrastus (about 270 B. ¢.), and others either treated originally of earlier philosophers, 
or wrote works of more general content, or works pertaining to the history of special 
sciences, which contained material for the history of philosophy. Also Epicurus (seg? 
aipécewr) and his disciples, Hermarchus, Metrodorus, and Colotes (in polemical works), and 
Idomeneus (regi TOV Loxpatixov), and the Stoics Cleanthes (On Heraclitus), Sphaerus (On 
Heraclitus, On Socrates, and On the Fretrian Philosophers), Chrysippus (On the Early 
Physiologists), Panaetius (On the Philosophical Schools or Sects, megi rév aipécewr), and 
others wrote of philosophical doctrines and works. Of all these works, which served as 
authorities for later writers, we possess none, 

The Alexandrians followed in their works the narratives of the authors above named. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (reg. 285-247 np. c.) founded the Alexandrian Library (for which 
preparations had already been begun under his father by Demetrius Phalereus, who came 
to Alexandria about 296 B. ¢., and) in which the writings of the philosophers were brought 
together, though not a few spurious works were included among them. Callimachus of 
Cyrene (about 294-224 B. 0.), while superintendent of this library (in which office he sue- 
ceeded Zenodotus the Nphesian, who lived about 324-246 3B. ¢.), drew up “ tables” of cele- 
brated authors and their works (xivaxeg Tv év radon Tadeia Sadaupavtov Kat Ov ovvéyparpar). 
Eratosthenes (276-194 B. ¢.), who received from Ptolemy Kuergetes (reg. 247-222) the con- 
trol of the Alexandrian Library, wrote concerning the various philosophical schools (wept Tov 
Kata wiAocogiay alpécewv), on which, as it seems, Apollodorus founded his (metrical) chron- 
icle (composed in the second half of the second century B. ¢.), from which, again, Diogenes 
Laértius and others drew a large part of their chronological data» Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium (born about 264, died about 187 3B. ¢., pupil of Zenodotus and Callimachus, successor, 
as librarian, of Apollonius, the successor of Eratosthenes, and teacher of Aristarchus, 
who lived about 212-140 zB. ©.) arranged most of the Platonic Dialogues in Trilogies, 
placing the others after them as separate works (a part of his supplement to the wévaeg 
of Callimachus; see Nauck’s Sammlung der Fragmente des Aristophanes von Byzanz). Be- 
sides Kratosthenes, the following persons wrote either expressly or incidentally of the 
lives and succession of the philosophers and of their works and doctrines: Neanthes of 
Cyzicus (about 240 B. ¢., resided at the court of King Attalus I. in Pergamus, and wrote 
fovorkd and rept evddsov avdpovr), Antigonus Carystius (about 225, Bio., etc.), Hermippus 
(of Smyrna? about 200 B. c.), the Callimachean (and Peripatetic), who, like Aristophanes 
of Byzantium ih other departments, furnished in his biographico-literary opuscules, which 
were only too abundant in fables (regi tor copar, meet payor, repli Tludaydpou, rege 
*Aptatorédouc, rept Oeoppaorov, Pio.), a supplement to the rivaxec of Callimachus (from which 
Fayorinus and, indirectly, Diogenes Laértius drew largely), Sotion the Peripatetic (about 
190 B.6., reQh Siadoxav TOV giAoodgur), Satyrus (about 180 nz. ¢., Bior), Apollodorus of Athens 
(about 144 8. c., a pupil of Diogenes the Stoic, and author of the mythological BiBAcobhny 
and of the before-mentioned yeowxd, and perhaps also of the work eg? Tév giAoodguv 
aigécewy), and Alexander Polyhistor (in the time of Sulla, dsadoyat ray giAoodgur), From 
the diadoxai of Sotion and the Pics of Satyrus, Heraclides Lembus (about 150 8, ¢.), the 
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son of Serapion, compiled extracts, which are often mentioned by Diogenes Laértius (who 
distinguishes—V. 93, 94—fourteen persons named Heraclides). Antisthenes of Rhodus 
(about 150 B.c.), the historian, and contemporary of Polybius, was probably the author of 
the gi2ocdguv deadoxat, to which Diogenes Laértius often alludes. Demetrius the Mpane. 
sian, a teacher of Cicero, wrote a critical work on Homonymous Authors (regi épeovdper 
TomTav Kal cvyypadéor), from which Diogenes Laértius, perhaps through Diocles, drew 
many of his statements (cf. Scheurleer, De Demetrio Magnete, diss. t™maug., Leyden, 
1858). Didymus Chalcenterus (in the second half of the first century’B. ¢.) also 
labored in the field of the history of philosophy, es a compiler of sentences. Sosicrates 
wrote dcadoyai, which Diogenes Laértius often mentions. Diocles Magnes, a friend of 
Epicureanism and opponent of Sotion, the partisan of the philosophy of Sextius, in the 
‘time of Augustus and Tiberius, was the author of works entitled (ior giAocdgov and 
Extdpouy diAocdgwr, from which Diog. Laértius, at least in his account of the Stoics, and 
most likely also in that of the Epicureans, drew very largely. (According to Nietzsche, 
Diogenes derived most of his data from Diocles Magnes and Favorinus.) 

Of the works of the ancients which have come down to us, those specially important 


for the history of philosophy are the works of Cicero, Lucretius, Seneca, Plutarch, the: 


historian and Platonic philosopher, Galenus, the physician (born 131, died after 200 A. D.), 


Sextus the Skeptic (Hourished about 200 a.p., a physician of the empirical school, and 


hence usually named Sextus Empiricus), the historical work (founded largely on the azo- 


ponuoveipara and revrodary lovopia of Favorinus) by Diogenes of Laéria (in Cilicia, about 


220 A. p.), and the writings of numerous Neo-Platonists (but Porphyry’s ¢Adécogo¢ ioropia 
is no longer extant) and commentators of Aristotle; of similar importance are the works 
of certain of the Church Fathers, especially those of Justin Martyr (Apolog. and .Dialog. 
cum Tryphone), Clemens of Alexandria (Hxhortation to the Hellenes, Paedagogus, Stromata), 
Origen (Contra Celsum, ete.), and Eusebius (Praeparatio Evangelica), and in part those of 


Tertullian, Lagtantius, and Augustine. Many materials for the history of philosophy — 


are found in Gellius (about 150 a. p., in his Noctes Aftticae), Athenaeus (about 200, 
Deipnosophistae), Flavius Philostratus (about 200), Eunapius of Sardis (about 400), 


Johannes Stobaeus (about 500), Photius (about 880, Lexicon and Bibliotheca), and 
Suidas (about 1000, Lexicon); the work’ weet rév év raidela Svaraypavtew cogav, ascribed 
to Hesychius of Miletus, appears to be a compilation from Diogenes Laértius and Suidas, — 


dating from the 15th century (see Lehrs, in the Rhein, Mus. XVII., 1862, pp. 453-457). 


Cicero gives evidence in his writings of a tolerably extensive and exact acquaintance with — 
the philosophical schools of his time, but his knowledge of Greek speculation was insufi- ~ 


cient. A higher value belongs to most of the historical statements of the commentators 


of Aristotle, since these were founded on original works of the philosophers, which were _ 
then extant, or on various reports by Aristotle, Theophrastus, and other authors, which — 


haye not come down to us. 


Ciceronis Historia Philosophiae Antiquae ex Omnibus Ilius Scriptis collegit Fr. Gedike, , 


Berlin, 1782, 1801, 1814. 


The works of Plutarch entitled weal rov redrav giAocogyodytan Kal Tov ax’ abrov, rept 


~Kupyvaior, éxhoyi giAocéswr, and otpwyarei¢ ioropucot are not preserved. Plutarch’s 


“Moralia” contain valuable contributions to the history of philosophy, especially in what 
relates to the Stoic and Epicurean doctrines. The work entitled Plut, de Physicis Philo- 
"sophorum Decretis Libri Quinque (ed. Dan. Beck, Leipsic, 1787, and contained also in Wyt-— 


tenbach’s and Diibner’s editions of the “ Moralia”) is spurious. 


Claud. Galent Liber rept gtAocdgov ioropiac (in the complete ed. of the Works of Galen, 
ed. Kithn, yol. XTX.) The work is spurious. Leaving out the commencement, it agrees 
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almost throughout with the Pseudo-Plutarchie work above-mentioned, of which it is a recen- 
sion somowhat abridged, In the genuine writings of Galen, however, there is found, in 
addition to their medical contents, much that coucerns the history of philosophy. 

_ Sexti Empirici Opera, Pyrrhoniarum Institutionum Libri: Tres (ruppovewor imoruTacerc, 
Skeptical Sketches); Contra Mathematicos sive Disciplin. Professores Libri sex, Contra Philoso- 
phos librt quingue; the two also together, under the title: Adversus Math. Libri XI. 
(Against the representatives of the positive sciences and against philosophical dogmatists.) 
Zid. Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Leipsic, 1718; reprinted ibid. 1842. Ex. rec. Imm. Bekker, Berlin, 
1842. 

Pavitt Philostrati Vitae Sophistarum. Hd. Car. Lud, Kayser, Heidelberg, 1838. Opera 
ed. Kayser, Zitirich, 1844-46; did. 1853; ed. Ant. Westermann, Paris, 1849. 

Athenaet Deipnosophistae. Md. Aug. Meineke, Leipsic, 1858-59. 

Diogenis Laértii de Vitis, Dogmatibus et Apophthegmatibus Clarorum. Philosophorum libri 
decem (rept Biav, Soyndtov Kai aropdeyudrov Tov év gudooogia ebdoKiunadvTar u3Aia déKa). 
Hid, Wiibner, 2 vols., Leips. 1828-31; Commentaries on the samo, vols. I. and IT, Leips. 
1830-33, containing the notes of Is. Casaubonus, Aeg. Menagius and others. The com- 
mentary of Menagius on Diogenes Laértius appeared first in 1652. Diog. L, De Vitis, ete., 
ea Italicis codicibus nunc primum excussis recensuit C, Gabr. Cobet. Accedunt Olympiodori, 
Ammonti, Jamblichi, Porphyrii et aliorum Vitae Platonis, Aristolelis, Pythagorae, Plotini et 
Tsidori, Ant. Westermanno, et Marini vite Procki, J. I’. Boissonnadio edentibus. . Graece et 
Latine cum indicibus, Paris, 1850. Cf. lrdr, Bahnseh, De Diog. L. Fontibus, (diss.-dnaug. 
Regimontanensis,) Gumbinnen, 1868; Wrdr. Nietzsche, De Laértii Diogenis Fontibus, in 
the Rhein. Musewm, new series, XXIIT. 1868, and XXIV. 1869. Diogenes Laértius dedi- 
eated his work, according to III. 47, to a female admirer of Plato. His general attitude 
is that of an Kelectic, while in tho different parts of his work ho is influenced by 
the character of the sources from which ho draws. Diogenes brings the history 
of Platonism down to Clitomachus, that of Aristotelianism to Lyco, that of Stoicism, 
in our text, to Chrysippus, though originally (as shown by Valentine Rose in the 
Hermes, vol. 1., Berlin, 1866, p. 370 ff.) it was continued to Cornutus; he names the 
principal Mpicureans down to Zeno of Sidon, Demetrius Laco, Diogenes ‘Tarsensis, and 
Orion; only the history of Skepticism is brought down by him to his own time, ¢. ¢., till 
near 220 A. D. : \ 

Clementis Alexandrini Opera. «Fd. Reinhold, Motz, Leipsic, 1830-84.  Origenis iAoco-' 

— govueva, in Jac. Gronovii Thesaur, Antiquitatum Graecarwm, tom. X., Leyden, 1701, pp.! 
267-292.  Compendiwm Historiae Philosophicae Antiquae sive Philosophumena, quae sub 
Origenis nomine circumferuntur, ed. Jo. Christoph. Wolf, Tlamb. 1706, 2d ed., dbid. 1716; 
also in the complete editions of Origen, Qpryévorg giAoaopobueva i) Kata macy aipsoewv 
fey yor, Origenis Philosophumena, sive Omnium Haeresium Refutatio, e codice Parisino nune 
primum ed. Woman. Miller, Oxford, 1851. S Tippolyti Refutationis Omnium Haeresium 
Librorum Decem quae supersunt, ed. L. Duncker ef F. G. Schneidewin, opus Schneidewino 
defunclo absoit lu. Duncker, Gott. 1859, ed, Patricius Cruico, Paris, 1860, Of this work, 
the first book, which seems to be founded in large measure on the abridgment made in the 
Alexandrian period, of the rep? dvoudv of Theophrastus, is identical with the @Aocon~. 
polueva, which is all of the work that was known until recently. Books TV.—X., with 
the exception of the beginning of Book IV., were found in a cloister on Mount Athos 
in 1842. That Origen was not the author of the work is certain; that it was written by 
the Chiirch Father, Hippolytus, who lived about 220 a, p, and was a pupil of Irenwus, is 
extremely probable. 

Buscbii Praepwratio Evangelica, ed. Viger, Paris, 1628; ed. Meinichen, Leips, 1842-43, 
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Eusebius draws very alee from Pseudo-Plutarch. de Plactiis sete oo or more 
likely from a fuller edition of that work. 

Eunapii Sardiant Vitae Philosophorum et Sophistarwm. Ed. J. ¥. Boissonade, Ainst 
1822; Paris, 1849. 

Jo. Stobaei Florilegium, ed. Thom. Gaisford, Oxford, 1822; Leipsic, 1823-23; ed. Aug 
Meinecke, Leipsic, 1855-57. Eclogae Physicae et Ethicae, ed. Arnold Herm. Lud. Heeren, 
Gott., 1792-1801; ed. Thom, Gaisford, Oxford, 1850; ed. Aug. Meineke, vol. I., Leips. 1860, 
Vol. IL. 2b. 1864. The Hclogae agree with Pseudo-Plutarch, De Placitis Philos., and Pseudo- 
Galen in those parts which relate to the same topics, but they contain, in passages, fuller — 
extracts from the common source from which each of these writers drew. Many of the 
statements of the Bishop Theodoret, who died in 457, were drawn from this compilation. 

FHesychii Milesti Opuscula, ed. Jo. Conr. Orelli, Leipsic, 1820. 

Simplicii Comm. ad Arist. Physicas Auscultationes. Ed. Asulanus, Venice, 1526. 

Michae}k Hissman, in the Magazin fiir die Philosophie und thre Geschichie, 6 vols. Gott. 
and Lemgo, 1778-83, brought together a number of essays taken from the Annals of 
various academies, many of which relate to ancient philosophy. Among these, attention 
may be directed to the articles on Thales and Anaximander by the Abbé de Canaye, on Py- 
thagoras by De la Nauze and by Fréret, on Empedocles by Bonamy, on Anaxagoras by Abbé 
le Batteux and by Heinius, on Socrates by Abbé Fraguier, on Aristippus by Le Batteux, on 
Plato by Abbé Garnier, on Callisthenes by. Sevin, on Huhemerus by Sevin, Fourmont, and 
Foucher, on Panaetius and on Athenodorus by Sevin, on Musonius and on Sextius by De 
Burigny, on Peregrinus the Cynic by Capperonier, and on Proclus by De Burigny. [ 

Christoph. Meiners, Historia Doctrinae de Vero Deo, Lemgo, 1780. Geschichte des | 
Ursprungs, Fortgangs und Verfalls der Wissenchaften in Griechenland und' Rom, Lemgo, 
1781-82. Grundriss der Gesch. der Weltweisheit, Lemgo, 1786; 2d ed. 1789. 

D. Tiedemann, Griechenlands erste Philosophei oder Leben und Systeme des Orpheus, Phere- 
cydes, Thales, und Pythagoras, Leipsic, 1781. 

Fr. Vict. Leberecht Plessing, Histor. und philos. Untersuchungen tiber die Denkari, — 
Theologie und Philosophie der iltesten Volker, vorziiglich der Griechen, bis auf Aristot. Zeit, 
Elbing, 1785; Mnemonium oder Versuche zur Enthiillung der Geheimnisse des Alierthums, — 
Leipsic, 1787; Verswche zur Aufkléirung der Philosophie des diltesten Alterthums, Leipsie, zi 
1788. - 

Wilh. Traug. Krug, Geschichte der Philosophie alter Zeit, vornehmlich unter Griechen und ; 
Romern, Leipsic, 1815; 2d ed., 1827. i 

Zeller writes of an has been done in the department of the history of ancient philoso-’ 
phy since Buhle and Tennemann, in the Jahrbiicher der Geyenwart, July, 1843. d 

Historia philosophiae Graeco-Romanae ex fontium locis contexta. Locos’ collegeruni, dis- 
posuerunt, notis auxerunt TI. Ritter, L. Preller. Hdidit L. Preller, Hamburg, 1838. Edit. 
IL, recogn. et auwit L. Preller, Gotha, 1856. Hd. Ji. Gotha, 1864. Hd. IV., 1869. (A val- 
uable compilation.) t 

Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum, ed. F. W, Mullach, Paris, 1860-67. f 

Christian Aug. Brandis, Zandbuch der Geschichte der Griechisch-Rémischen Philosophie. 
{Part I.: Pre-Socratic Philosophy; Part II., 1st Div.: Socrates, the Imperfect Disciples of — 
Socrates and Plato; Part II., 2d Diy.: Aristotle; Part IIT., 1st Div.: Review of the Aris- 
totelian System and Exposition of the Doctrines of his Immediate Successors, as transition 
to the third period of the dayelopmens of Greek Philosophy), Berlin, 1835, 44, °53, °57, 760. 
Geschichte der Entwickelungen der griechischen Philosophie und ihrer Nachwirkungen tm 
romischen Reiche, first half (till Aristotle), Berlin, 1862, second half (from the Stoies and 
Epicureans to the Neo-Platonists, constituting, with the “ Ausfiihrungen,” which appeared _ 
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in 1866, the 2d division of the 3d part of the “ Handbuch’’) ib. 1864. An extremely care- 
ful, comprehensive, and learned investigation. The ‘ Geschichte der Hntwickelungen” is a 
shorter and compendious treatment of the subject. 

Aug. Bernh. Krische, Yorschungen auf dem Gebiele der alten Philosophie. 1st Vol.: Die 
theologischen Lehren der griechischén Denker, eine Priifung der Darstellung Cicero's, Gottingen, 
1840. 

Ed. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, eine Untersuchung tiber Character, Garg und 
Hauptmomente ihrer Entwickelung (Part I.: General Introduction, Pre-Socratic Philosophy. 
Part II.: Socrates, Plato, Aristotle. Part III.: Post-Aristotelian Philosophy), Titbingen, 
1844, 46, 52. Second revised edition, with the title, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer 
gesch. Entwickelung dargestellt. Part 1., Tub. 1856. Part II. (Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools, Plato and the Old Academy), Tiib. 1856. Part II. 2d Div. (Aristotle and the Harly 
Peripatetics), Tiib. 1862. Part III. 1st Div. (Post-Aristotelian philosophy), 1st half, Leips. 
1865; 2d half, with a Register, 7. 1869. Third Hdition, Pari I, 2. 1869. [‘ Socrates 
and the Socratic Schools” (London, 1868) and “The Stoies, Epicureans, and Sceptics” 
(Lond. 1869), are translations by Dr. Oswald Reichel from this work of Zeller.—Z7r.] This 
work gives evidence of the most admirable combination of philosophical profoundness 
and critical sagacity in the author. The philosophical stand-point of the author is a Hege- 
lianism modified by empirical and critical elements. 

Karl Prantl, Uebersicht der grtechisch-romischen Philosophie, Stuttgart, 1854; new 
edition, 1863. 

A, Schwegler, Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie, ed. by ©. Késtlin, Titbingen, 1859; 
second enlarged edition, 7b. 1870 (1869). 

Ludwig Striimpell, Die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie, zur Ucbersicht, Repetition 
und Ortentirung bet eigenen Studien entworjfen (1st Div.: The Theoret. Philos. of the 
Greeks; 2d Diy.: Their Practical Philosophy), Leipsic, 1854-61. The stand-point is 
Herbartian. : 

N. J. Schwarz, Manuel de UMHistoire de la Philosophie Ancienne, Liége, 1842; 2, éd. 
Liége, 1846. Ch. Renouvier, Manuel de Philosophie Ancienne, Paris, 1845. Charles 
Lévéque, Htudes de Philosophie Grecque et Latine, Paris, 1864. L. Lenoel, Les Philoso- 
phes de V Antiquité, Paris, 1865. M. Morel, Hist. de la Sagesse et dw Godt chez les Grecs, 
Paris, 1865. 

Franco Fiorentino, Saggio Storico il Filosofia Greca, Florence, 1865. 

W. A. Butler, Lectwres on the History of Ancient Philosophy, edited by W. H. Thompson, 
2 yols., Cambridge, 1856; London, 1866. Lectures on Greek Philosophy, and other Philo- 
sophical Remains of James Frederick Ferrier, ed. by Al. Grant and I. L., Lushington, 2 
vols., Edinb. and London, 1866. [Ritter’s Jlstory of Ancient Philosophy, translated from 
the first volumes of Ritter’s general history, mentioned above, § 4, by Alex. J. W. Morri- 
son, 4 vols., Oxford, 1838-46. Walter Anderson, The Philosophy of Ancient Greece investi- 


gated in its ‘Orig igin and Progress, Edinb. 1791.—T7r.] 


Of ancient physical theories, Th. Henri Martin treats in La 'Foudre, UMlectricité, et le 
Magnétisme chez les Anciens, Paris, 1866. Cf. also Charles Thurot, Fecherches Historiques 
sur le Principe d’ Archiméde (Extrait de la Revue Archéologique), Paris, 1869. 

On Greek and Roman theories of law and of the state, efi—beside the work of K. 
Hildenbrand, cited above, p. 13—A. Veder, Historia Philosophiae Juris apud Veteres, Leyden, 
1832; Herm. Henkel, Lineamenta Artis Graecorum Politicue, Berl. 1847; Studien zw einer 
Geschichte der griechischen Lehre vom Staat, in the Philologus, Vol. 1X., 1854, p. 402 seq. ; Zur 
Geschichte der griech. Staatswiss. (G. Pr.) Salzwedel, 1863 and. 1866, Stendal, 1867 and 1869. 
M. Voigt, Die Lehre vom Jus Naturale, Aequum et Bonum und Jus Gentium der Romer, 
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Leips. 1856. (On Greek theories, pp. 81-176.) Cf. also the extensive work of Thering: 
Geist des rémischen Techis auf den verschiedenen Stufen seiner Entwickelung, Leips. 1852 seq. 

Of the relation of Hellenic Ethics to Christianity, Neander treats in his Wiss. Abhand- 
lungen, ed. by J. Jacobi, Berlin, 1851; cf. his abdve-cited ‘‘Vorlesungen iiber die Gesch. der 
christlichen Eihik.” W. Wehrenpfennig (Progr. des Joachimsthal’schen Gymnasiums, Berlin, 
1856) writes of the diversity of ethical principles among the Hellenes and its causes. Ad 
Garnier, De la Morale dans 0 Antiquité, Paris, 1865. 

On ancient Aisthetics, see Eduard Miller, Gesch. der Theorie der Kunst bei den Allen, 
Breslau, 1834-27. Cf. Zimmermann’s Gesch. der Aesthetik and A. Kuhn, Die Idee des 
Schdnen tn ihrer Entwickelung bei den Alten bis in unsere Tage, 2d edit., Berlin, 1865. 

On the doctrine of Unity, see Wegener, De Uno ‘sive Unitate apud aad Philosophos., 
Realschul-Progr., Potsdam, 1863. 

On ancient views of the Immortality of the Soul, see Karl Arnold, Gymn. prone 
Straubing, 1864. ’ 

Of the Philosophy of Language among the ancients, treat Lersch (Bonn, 1841), and H. 
Steinthal (Geschichte der Sprachwiss. bei den Griechen und Rémern, Berlin, 1863~64). Of. 
Schomann, Die Lehre von den Redetheilen bet den Alten, Berlin, 1862. 


§ 8. The efforts of the poetic fancy to represent to itself the nature ; 


and development of things divine and human precede, excite to, and 
prepare the way for philosophical inquiry. The influence of the 
theogonic and cosmogonic notions of Homer and [Hesiod on the 
development of the earliest Greek philosophy was only remote and 
inconsiderable; but perhaps certain Orphic poesies, as also the 
Cosmology of Phereeydes of Syros (who first wrote in prose, about 
600 z.c.), and, on the other hand, the commencement of ethical reflee- 
tion, which manifested itself in proverbs and poems, exercised a more 
direct and essential influence. 

The numerous works relating to those phases of intellectual development, which preceeded the advent 


of philosophy, can not here be named with any degree: of fullness; it may suffice only to direct attention 
to K. F. Niigelsbach'’s Homer. Theologie (Nuremberg, 1840) and his Nachhomerische Theologie, also to the 


works of Creuzer and Voss, the first yolumes of Grote’s Wistory of Grecce, the Popultire Aufsiitze of 


Lehrs, the works of Preller and others on Grecian Mythology, and various monographs, such as Ramdohr’s 
Zur Homerischen Lthik (Programm des Gymnas. ew Liineverg), ete. Of. Lobeck, De Carminibus 
Orphicis, Konigsb. 1824; De Orphei Acetate, ib. 1826; Agluophamus 8, de Theol. Myst. Graecorum 
Causis, 2 vols. tb. 1829; K. Kichhoff, De Onomacrito Atheniensi, Gymn.-Progr., Plberfeld, 1840; ©. 


Haupt, Orpheus, Homerus, Onomacritus; sive Theologiae et Philosophiae Initia upud Graccos, Gymn.- — 
Progr, Kinigsberg in Neumark, 1864; J. A. Hartung, Die Religion und Mytholo:ie der Griechen, — 


Leips. 1865 (Hartung detects in Epimenides, the Cretan, and Onomacritus a confusion in matters of be- 


lief, due to the introduction of Egyptian, Phenician, and Phrygian superstitions); P. R. Schuster, De veterts 


Orphicae theogoniae indcle atque origine, accedit Mellanici theogonia Orphica, Leipsic, 1869. On 
Pherecydes, cf. Fricdr. Wilh. Sturz (Gera, 1789; 1795), Leips. 1824; L. Preller, Die Theogonie des Ph. v. S. 


in the hein. Mus. f. Philol., new series, Volz TV., 1846, pp. 877-889, and in Preller’s Ausgew, Aufs., ed. by 


R. Kéhler, Berlin, 1864, pp. 850-361; R. Zimmermann, Ueber die Lehre des Ph, v. S. und thy Verhiiliniss 
eu aussergriechischen Glawbenskreisen, in Fichte’s Zeitschr, f. Philos. Vol. 24, No. 2, 1854, and Joh. Con- 
rad, De Pherecydis Syrti Aetate atque Cvsmologia (Diss. Bonnensis), Ccblentz, 1856.— Kav) Dilthey, 


Griech. Fragmente (Part I.: Fragments by the seven wise men, their contemporaries, and the Pytha- j 


goreans), Darmstadt, 1835; MH. Wiskemann, De Lacedaemontorum Philosophia- et Thilosophes deque 
Septem quos dicunt Sapientibus, Lac. discipulis et imitatorthus, Hersfeld, 1840: Otto Bernhardt, Me steven 


Weisen Griechenlands, Gymn.-Progr., Sorau, 1864; Fre. Aemil. Bohren, De Septem Sapientibus, Bonn, 
1867, 
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The Homerie poems seem to imply an earlier forni of religious ideas, the gods of which 
were personified forces of nature, and they recall in occasional particulars (e g. Il. VIIL., 
’ 19 sq., myth of the cep) ypvoeiy) Oriental speculations ; but all such elements in them are 
without exception clothed in an ethical form. Tomer draws thoroughly ideal pictures of 
human life, and the influence which his poetry in its pure naivetée exercised on the THellenes” 
(as also tho less elevated influence of the more reflective poetry of Hesiod), was essentially 
ethical and religious. But when this education had accomplished its work in sufficient 
measure, the moral and religious consciousness of the race, increasing in depth and finding 
the earlier stadium insufficient, advanced to a more rigorously polemic attitude, and even 
proscribed the ideal of the past as a false, misleading, and pernicious agency (Xenophanes, 
Heraclitus, and Plato). After this followed a species of reconciliation which lasted during 
several conturies before the final rupture, but rested in part only onthe delusive basis of 
allegorical interpretation. Greek philosophy made incomparably greater advances in 
that earlier polemic period than after its friendly return to the poetry of Momer and 
Tesiod. 
At a later time, when renewed speculation was again inclined to concede to the most 
ancient poctry the highest authority, the belief of earlier times, that the Homeric poetry 
was preceded by another of more speculative character, namely, the Orphic, found much 
credit. According to the primitive legend, Orpheus was the originator of the worship of 
Bacchus among the Thracians. Cosmogonic poems were early ascribed to him (by Ono- 
macritus, the favorite of the Pisistratidae, and others). Merodotus says (II. 53): ‘“ Homer 
and Hesiod framed the theogony of the Hellenes; but the poets, who are believed to have 
lived before them, in my gpinion, were thei successors;” in II. 81 (cf. 123), Herodotus 
declares the so-called Orphic and Bacchie doctrines to be Egyptian and Pythagorean. 
Those Orphie cosmogonies of which we have most precise knowledge date from an epoch 
much later still, and arose under the influence of the later philosophy. It is, however, 
susceptible of sufficiently convincing demonstration, that one of the Cosmogonies origi- 
nated in a comparatively carly period. Damascius, the Neo-Platonist, relates (De Prine. 
p. 882), that Hudemus, the Peripatetic, an immediate disciple of Aristotle, reported the 
substance of an Orphic theogony, in which nothing was said of the intelligible, owing to 
its being utterly inexpressible—so Damascius explains it from his stand-point—but the 
beginning was made with Night. We may certainly assume that Aristotle also was 
acquainted with this theogony (cf. also Plat, Tim., p. 40¢). Now Aristotle says, Metaph., 
XIV. 4, that the ancient poets and the latest (philosophical) Qeo/Adyou represented (panthe- 
istically) what is highest and best as being not first, but second or subsequent in order 
of time, and resulting from a gradual development; while those, who (in point of time and 
in their modes of thought and expression) stood between the poets and the philosophers 
(ol peprypévoe abrov), like Pherecydes, who no longer employed exclusively the language 
‘of mythology, and the magi and some Greek philosophers, regarded (theistically) that 
which is most perfect, as first in order of time. What “ancient” poets (apyaior moira, 
“whose time, for the rest, may reach down, in the case of some of them, into-the sixth cen- 
tury pb. ©.) are here meant, Aristotle indicates only by designating their principles: otoy 

Nitkra xa Obpavdov f) Xdog 7 ’Qreavdv, Of these Xdo¢g is undoubtedly to be referred to 
Mesiod (révrov piv xpiricra Xdog yéver’, airap émecra Vai’ evpbarepvog x. tr. A. Theog. Ve 
116 8q.5 fe Xdeog dS "Npefdc re péAawd te NdE éyévovro, ib, 123), ’Qxeavdg to Tomer (Qkeavdy 
re Seay yéveow kab pyrépa Tydiv, Il XIV. 201; I XIV. 240: ’Qreavdc, barep yéveote 
| mavreco. rérv«ral), and Nd& wat Odpavde, therefore, to some other well-known theogony, 
in all probability to the same Orphic theogony which was described by Hudemus; and 
in this case this theogony must have arisen, at the latest, in the sixth century before 
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Christ, since Aristotle reckons its author among the “ancient poets” (xoujral apyaioi). 
But this theogony, and indeed all the theogonies, to which the Aristotelian testimony 
assigns a comparatively high antiquity, agree substantially, according to the same authority, + 
with the theogonies of Homer and Hesiod in their religious conceptions. Zeus appears 
as the eternal ruler of all and as the soul.of the world, in the following verse, which is, 
most likely, the maAaa¢ Adyoo to which Plato refers in Leg., IV. 715,e:— 


J 
Zeve apyy, Lede pécoa, Aide 0 éx wavta rérvKras: 


Pherecydes, of the island of Syros (about 600-550 bB. c.), wrote a theogony in prose, 
which is cited under the title of ‘Exrauvyoc, probably from the folds (wvyoic) of his xégjoc. 
Diogenes Laértius’ cites, as follows, the opening words of this work (I. 119): Zevd¢ pév at — 
Xpédvoc cic aei kai XAOv qv. XOovin dé dvoua éyévero TH, éxevdn airy Lede yépac dudoi. 

The cosmologist, Epimenides, who was nearly contemporary with Pherecydes, describes 
the world as coming forth from night and air, and belongs consequently to those whom 
Aristotle designates as é« vuwrd¢ yevvarrec Oeoddyot. Acusilaus made Chaos first, Erebus 
and Night being its children. Hermotimus of Clazomenae appears to have been one of the 
theistical cosmologists (see below, § 24). 

The so-called “ Seyen Wise Men,” Thales, Bias, Pittacus, and Solon; Cleomenes, Myson 
(or, according to others, Periander), and Chilon (Anacharsis, Epimenides, and others are ~ 
also named), with the sayings attributed to them (Thales: “ Know Thyself,” or, “ Whatis 
difficult? To know. one’s self; and what is easy? To advise another;” Solon: “Hold — 
the beautiful and good more sacred than an oath;” ‘'Speak not falsely;” ‘ Practice dili- 
gently things excellent; ” “Be slow in acquiring friends, but those thou ‘hast taken, do not 
cast off; ‘Learn to command by first learning to obey;” ‘Let thy advice be not what is 
most agreeable, but what is most honorable;” ‘‘ Nothing in excess;” Bias: ‘The posses- 
sion of power will bring out the man,” cited by Arist., Eth. Nic., V. 3, and “The most are {] 
bad,” etc.; Anacharsis: ‘‘Rule thy tongue, thy belly, thy sexual desires,” ete.), are repre- — 
sentatives of a practical wisdom, which is not yet sufficiently reflective to be called philos- 
ophy, but which may pave the way for the philosophical inquiry after ethical principles. | 
In the Platonic dialogue Protagoras (p. 343), the “Seven Wise Men” are spoken of as 
exponents of Lacedeemonian culture expressing itself in moral maxims. The Aristotelian — 
Diczearch (ap. Diog. Laért., I. 40) terms these men, with reason, ‘‘neither sages nor philos- ~ 
ophers, but rather men of broad common sense, and lawgivers (oie cogode ote giA0c6gove, — 
awerovg dé tevag Kab voyobercxobc). Thales, who is occasionally mentioned as the wisest — 
of the seven sages, was at once an astronomer and the founder of the Ionic Natural — 
Philosophy. ¥ ‘J 


§ 9. The Periods of Development of Greek (and its derivative, 
Roman) philosophy may be characterized, in respect of the object of — 
inquiry in each, as follows: 1st Period: Prevailing direction of phil-— 
osophical inquiry toward the universe of nature, or predominance of 
Cosmology (from Thales to Anaxagoras and the Atomists); 2d Period: 

_Prevailing direction of philosophical inquiry toward man, as a willing 
“and thinking being, or predominance of Ethics and Logic—accom- 
panied, however, by the gradual resumption and a growing encour- 
agement of natural philosophy (from the Sophists to the Stoics, Epieu- 
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inquiry to the subject of the divine nature and the relation of the 
world and man to it, or predominance of Theosophy, but not excluding 
physics, ethics, and logic (from Neo-Pythagoreanism till the exit of 


i 


ancient philosophy in the Neo-Platonic school). As to the form of 
philosophy in the successive periods, the first period was charac- 
| terized, in the main, by the immediate direction of thought to things, 
though not without some attempts at mathematical and dialecti- 
eal demonstration; the second, by the introduction of the Definition as 
an organ of inquiry, and the third by the prevalence of the idea of 
mystical absorption in the Absolute. The germs of the peculiar con- 
tent and also of the form of philosophy in each of the later periods are 
discernible partly at the culmination and partly at the termination of 
the period in each case next preceding; the most eminent thinkers of 
the second (in most of its representatives, prevailingly PRS 
| | period rose nearest to a comprehensive philosophy. In the first period, 
“the persons representing the same or similar types of philosophy were, 
/asarule (though by no means without exception), of the same race (the 
earliest natural philosophy having arisen and flourished among the 
Tonians, while Pythagoreanism found its adherents chiefly among the 
Dorians). But in the second period philosophical types became inde- 
pendent of race-distinctions, especially after the formation at Athens 
of a center of philosophical activity. The home of philosophy was 
now coextensive with the Hellenic world, including in the latter 
those nations subjected to the Macedonian or Roman supremacy, in 
which the Hellenic type of culture remained predominant. In the 
third period, the Hellenic mode of thought was blended with the 
Oriental and the representatives of philosophy (now become theos- 
ophy) were either Jews under Hellenic influence, Egyptians and 
other Orientals, or men Hellenic in race who were deeply impregnated 
with Orientalism. 


~ Diogenes of ‘Laérta (whose arrangement is based on an unintelligent and exaggerated 
use of the distinction of Ionie and Italic philosophy) repeats (III. 56) an observation, 
which had been made by others before him, and which is worthy of note, to the effect 
_ that the first Adyo¢ of the Greek philosophers was physical, while Ethics was added by 
Socrates, and Dialectic by Plato. 

, Brucker follows substantially the arrangement of Diogenes Laértius, but begins a new 
_ period with philosophy under the Romans. In this period he includes, beside the Roman 
philosophers, the renewers of earlier schools, especially the Neo-Pythagoreans and the so- 
called “ Belectic Sect” (so termed by him after Diog. Laért., I. 21, where Potamo is spoken 
of as founder of an eclectic school), ¢. e. the Neo-Platonists, and also the later Peripatetics, 
Cynics, etc., and the Jewish, Arabian, and Christian philosophers down to the end of the 
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Middle Ages, the restoration of the sciences, and the commencement of modern phi- | 
losophy. , 
Tennemann divides Greek and Roman philosophy into three periods: 1..From Thales — 
to Socrates—beginning in fragmentary speculations ‘concerning the external world; 2. 
From Socrates to the end of the contest between the Stoa and the Academy—in which — 
period speculation was called off from nature and directed to the human mind as the 
source of all truth; 3. From philosophy under the Romans and the New Skepticism of 
ZEnesidemus to John of Damascus—the period of the marriage of the Western with the 
Oriental mind, when men looked outside.of the mind for the source of certitude and i 
declined into syncretism and fanaticism. B 
Similarly, H. Ritter distinguishes three periods of philosophical development : Pre- 
Socratic Philosophy, the Socratic Schools (among. which he includes the earlier Skeptics, 
Epicureans, and Stoics) and the Later Philosophy down to Neo-Platonism. The first 
period includes ‘the first awakening of the philosophic spirit,” the second, “the most 
perfect bloom of philosophical systems,” the third, “the downfall of Greek philosophy. 
More precisely, the first period is characterized, according to Ritter, by the one-sided, scien- 
tific interest, from which in it philosophical inquiry departs, its variety of direction being: 
determined by variety of race; the second, by the complete systematic division of philoso-*— 
phy (or at least “of that which the Greeks generally understood by philosophy ”) into i 3 
various branches, the different races no longer philosophizing each in its own way, but 
“this philosophy being brought forth, as it were, from the intellectual totality of the Greelt 
nation!” the third, by the loss of the sense of the systematic order essential to Greek=" 
philosophy, although the tradition of it was preserved, and by the decadence of the 
peculiarity and vigor of the Greek mind, while scientific discipline was gradually covering 
a greater range of experiences and being extended to a greater number of men. Ritter's s 
classification is based essentially on Schleiermacher’s estimate of the ibitesosbinel signific 
cance of Socrates, namely, that Socrates, by his principle of knowledge, rendered possible 
the union of the previously isolated branches of philosophical inquiry in an all-embracing 
philosophical system, which union Plato was the first to realize. In accordance herewith, 
Schleiermacher divides Greek philosophy, in his Zectwres edited by Ritter, into two 
periods, entitled “ Pre-Socratic Philosophy,” and “ Philosophy from Socrates to the Neo-= 
Platonists ;” yet he sometimes himself subdivides the latter period into two periods, one 
of bloom, the other of decay. } 
Brandis agrees, on the whole, with Ritter in his appreciation of the development: of 
Greek philosophy, yet with the not immaterial difference, that he transfers the Stoics and). 
Epicureans and the Pyrrhonic and Academic Skeptics from the second period of deyelo 
ment (‘the time of manly maturity”) to the third (‘‘ the period of decline”). d 
Hegel distinguishes three periods: 1, From Thales to Aristotle; 2, Grecian philosophy” 
in the Roman world; 3. The Neo-Platonic philosophy. The first oeblol extends fro 
the commencement of philosophizing thought till its development and perfection’ into 
scientific whole and into the whole of science. In the second period philosophic 
science becomes split up into particular systems; each system is a theory of the universe } 
founded entirely on a one-sided principle, a partial truth being carried to the extreme 
in opposition to its complementary truth and so expanded into a totality in itself 
(systems of Stoicism and Epicureanism, of whose dogmatism Skepticism constitutes 
negative face). The third period is, with reference to the preceding one, the affirmative 
period, in which what was before opposed becomes now harmoniously united in a divine> 
ideal world. Hegel distributes the first period into three sections: a. From Thales te 
Anaxagoras, or from abstract thought, as immediately determined by its (external) obje ty 
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to the idea of thought as determining itself; b. Sophists, Socrates, and disciples of 
Socrates—thought which determines itself, is apprehended as present, as concrete in me— 
principle of subjectivity; c. Plato and Aristotle—thought objective, the Idea, occupies the 
whole sphere of being (with Plato, only in the form of universality, but with Aristotle, as 
a fact confirmed in every sphere of real existence). 

Zeller’s first period extends from Thalés to the Sophists, inclusive. The secopd 
includes Socrates and his incomplete disciples, Plato and the Old Academy, Aristotle and 
the earlier Peripateties. All Post-Aristotelian philosophy is included in the third. In the 
first period all philosophy takes an immediately objective direction. In the second period 
the fundamental notion is that of the objectivity of ideas, or of thought as per se ‘existing, 
in which Socrates recognized the supreme end of subjective endeavor, Plato the absolute, or 
Substantial reality, and Aristotle not simply the essence, but'also the forming and moying 
principle of the empirically real. In the third period all independent speculation centers 
in the question of the truth of subjective thought and the manner of life calculated to 
bring subjective satisfaction; thought withdraws from the object-world into itself. Even 
Neo-Platonism, whose essential character is to be sought in the transcendent theosophy 
which it embodied and for which Skepticism prepared the way, furnishes, in Zeller’s 
Opinion, no exception to the subjective character of the third period, since its constant and 
all-controlling concern is the inward satisfaction of the subject. 

No division can’ be regarded as truly satisfactory, in which reference is not had, so far 
as practicable, at once to the prevailing object, the form and the geographical localization 
of philosophy in the different periods. »* 


First (Prryaminery Cosmtonocicat) Prrtop or Grerx Puinosorry. 
PRE-SOPHISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


_ §10. The first period of Greek Philosophy includes, 1) the earlier 
Tonic Natural Philosophers, 2) the Pythagoreans, 3) the Eleatics, 4) the 
later Natural Philosophers. The Ionic “ physiologists,” predisposed 
thereto by their racial character as Jonians, directed their attention to 
the sphere of sensible phenomena and inquired after the material prin- 
ciple of things and the manner of their generation and decay ; for 
them, matter was in itself living and psychically endowed. The Pytha- 
} goreans, whose doctrines flourished chiefly among the Greeks of Doric 
race, especially in Lower Italy, sought for a principle of things which 
Boald account at once for their fous and substance, and founid it in 

number and figure. The philosophy of the Eleatics turned on the 
} unity and immutability of being. The later natural philosophers were 

| led by the antithesis in which the Eleatic speculation stood to the 
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earlier natural philosophy, to attempt a mediation; to this end, they 
admitted, on the one hand, the Eleatic doctrine of the immutability of 
being, but affirmed, on ihe other, with the Pre-Eleatic philosophers, its 
plurality, and explained its apparent changes as due to the combina- | 
tion or severance of immutable, primitive elements. With the last 
representatives of natural philosophy and, especially, in the doctrine | 
of Anaxagoras concerning the independent existence and world- | 
disposing power of the divine mind (Nodc), the way was already being | 
prepared for the transition to the following period. 


Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum (of the time before Socrates), ed. Fr. Guil. Mullach, Paris, — 
1860, Vol. IL, ¢béd, 1867, 3 

TL. Ritter, Geschichte der Ionischen Philosophie, Berlin, 1821, Ohr, A. Brandis, Veber die Reihen- i A) 
Solge der Ionischen Physiotogen, in the Rhein. Mus., IL. pp. 105 seq. Mallet, Histoire dela Philosophie — 
Tonienne, Yaris, 1842. K. F. Wermann, De Philosophorwm Ionicorwm Aetatibus, Gbtt. 1849, i 

Ed. Roth, Geschichte unserer abendldndischen Philosophie, 2a yol.(Greck Philosophy. The earliest 4 
Tonic thinkers and Pythagoras), Mannheim, 1858, 2d ed., 1862. | 

Aug. Gladisch, Die Pythagoreer und die Schinesen, Posen, 1841; Die Lleaten und die Indier, ibid, it 
1844; Die Religion wnd die Philosophie in ihrer weltgeschichtlichen Entwickelung, Breslau, 1852; 
Empedokles und die Aegypter, Leipsic, 1858; Zerakleitos und Zorouster, Leips. 1859; Anaaxagoras und. — x 
die Israéliten, Leipsic, 1854; Die Iyperboreer und die alten Schinesen, eine historische Untersuchung, | 
Leips. 1866, ’ 

Max Schneidewin, Ueber die Keime erk arontabesth tor eikeckon und ethischer Philosopheme bei den 
worsokrat. Denkern (G.-Progr.), Arnstadt, 1868, and in Berginann’s Philos. Monutshefte, Vol. IL, Ber- 
lin, 1869. 


As a result of the peculiar cosmological principles adopted by the Pythagoreans and 
Eleatics, Ethics appeared already in germ among the former and Dialectic among the 
latter. Yet the Pythagorean and Eleatic philosophies are scarcely, for that reason, to be 
termed (with Schleiermacher) respectively ethical and dialectical in their fundamental 
character. These philosophies are, rather, like the speculation of the Tonians, essentially — 
cosmological, and their ethical and dialectical tendencies: result only from the manner in — 
which they seek to solve the cosmological problem, Tho Pythagoreans’ brought, not - 
ethics, but only the mathematico-philosophical theory of nature under a scientific: form, and q 
the Eleatics produced no theory of dialecties, i 

In his work entitled Philolaos des Pythagoreers Lehren (Berlin, 1819, p. 40 sq.), Boeckh 
compares the different types of Greek philosophy in the first period with the characteristics — 
of the races, in which the several types were developed, with the following result. In the E 
materialistic view of the principles of things and of the manifold life and activity — 
of the material elements, as held by the Ionic philosophers, Boeckh finds an expres-__ 
sion of the sensuousness of the Ionians, of their attachment to the external, of their 
sensibility to external impressions, and of their lively, mobile disposition. The Dorie 
character, on the contrary, was marked by that inward depth, from which springs vigorous 
action, and by a quiet but persistent adherence to fixed and almost indestructible forms. 
This character manifested itself in the tendency to ethical reflection and sp@eculation— 
although the latter never rose to the form of a developed theory—and more especially in— 
the circumstance, that the Doric thinkers sought to explain the nature of things by” 
adducing, not a material, but a formal principle, a principle which should account for thei 
unity and order. Thus Pythagoras was said to be the first to call the world Cosmos, and, in~ 
conformity with the peculiarity of the Doric character, in conformity even with the spirit of ; 
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the government under which they lived, the philosophy of the Dorians assumed, externally, 
the form of a confederation or order. Philosophy, says Boeckh, from its. sensuous begin- 
_ ning among the Ionians, passed through the intermediate stage of Pythagoreanism (mathe- 
matical intuition) to the non-sensuous doctrine of Plato, who had in the Eleatics able but 
too one-sided predecessors, and who, by the Socratic method of criticism, limiting and 
correcting not only the Eleatic philosophy, but also the other philosophies, the one by 
| the other, evolved from them the most perfect system which the Hellenic mind was 
' capable of producing. Boeckh draws the following parallel between the successive theories 
held in regard to the principles of things, and the degrees of the dialectical scale given by 
Plato (see below, § 41): the poetic-mythical symbols of the period previous to the exist- 
ence of philosophy proper, correspond with eixao‘a, the Ionians investigate the realm of 
things sensible, the aic#y7d, the Pythagoreans investigate the mathematical order of 
| things, the davoyra, and the Eleatics the purely spiritual, intelligible, the voyrd. The 
influence of Eleaticism on the doctrines of the later natural philosophers has been espe- 
cially pointed out by Zeller (who, however, still separates Heraclitus from the earlier 
Tonians), 

To what extent the philosophy of this period (and hence the genesis of Greek philos- 
ophy in general) was affected by Oriental influences, is a problem whose definite solution 
ean only be anticipated as the result of the further progress of Oriental and, especially, of 
Egyptological investigations. It is certain, however, that the Greeks did not meet with 

fully developed and completed” philosophical systems among the Orientals. The only 
| question can be whether and in what measure Oriental religious ideas occasioned in the 
speculation of Grecian thinkers (especially on the subject of God and the human soul) a 
deviation from the national type of Hellenic culture and gave it its direction toward the 
invisible, the inexperimental, the transcendent (a movement which culminated in Pytha- 
goreanism and Platonism). In later antiquity, Jews, Neo-Pythagoreans, Neo-Platonists, 
and Christians unhistorically over-estimated the influence of the Orient in this regard. 
Modern criticism began early to set aside such estimates as exaggerated, and critics have 
manifested an increasing tendency to search for the explanation of the various philoso- 
phemes of the Greeks in the progressive, inner development of the Greek mind; but, in 
their care not to exaggerate the results of external influences, they have verged perhaps too 
near to the opposite extreme. The labors of Réth and Gladisch mark a reaction against 
this extreme, both of them again laying stress on the influence of the Orient. But Réth’s 
combinations, which by their audacity are capable of bribing the imagination, involve too 
much that is quite arbitrary. Gladisch concerns himself, primarily, rather with the com- 
parison of Greek philosophemes with Oriental religious doctrines, than with the demon- 
stration of their genesis; so far as he expresses himself in regard to tlic latter, he does 
not affirm a direct transference of the Oriental clement in vhe time of the first Greek 
philosophers, but only maintains that this element entered into Greek philosophy through 
the medium of the Greek religion; Oriental tradition, he argues, must have been received 
in a religious form by the Hellenes in very early antiquity, and so become blended with 
their intellectual life; the regeneration of the Hindu consciousness in the Eleatics, of the 
Chinese in the Pythagoreans, ete., was, however, proximately an outgrowth from the 
Hellenic character itself. But this theory has little value. It is much easier either for those 
who deny altogether that any essential influence was exerted on the Greek mind from the 
Hast, or for those who affirm, on the contrary, that such an influence was. directly trans- 
taitted through the contact of the earlier Greek philosophers with Oriental nations, to, 
explain the resemblance, so far as it exists, between the different Greek philosophies and 
various Oriental types of thought, than for Gladisch, from his stand-point, to explain the 
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separate reproduction of the latter in the former. For the ethical and anthropomorphiti¢e — 
character impressed by the Greek poets upon the mythology of their nation was of such a 
character as to ‘efface, not merely all traces of the influence of different Oriental nations” | 
in the religion of the Greeks, but all traces of Oriental origin whatsoever. The hypothesis 
of a direct reception of Chinese doctrines by Pythagoras, or of Hindu doctrines by Xe- 
nophanes, would indeed belong to the realm of the fanciful. But that Pythagoras, and 


“cessor, came in contact with Jews, that Thales, as also, at a later epoch, Democritus, 
sought and found in Egypt or in Babylonia material for scientific theories, that Heraclitus: 
was led to some of his speculations by a knowledge of Parseeism, and that therefore th 
later philosophers, so far as they join on to these, were indirectly (Plato also direct] 
affected in the shaping of their doctrines by Oriental influences, is quite conceivable, an 
some of these hypotheses have no slight degree of probability. 


§ 11. The philosophy of the earlier Ionic physiologists is Hylozo- 
ism, 7. ¢., the doctrine of the immediate unity of matter and life, 
Paine to which matter is by nature endowed with life, and life i 
inseparably connected with matter. 

This development-series includes, on the one hand, Thales, Anaxi- 
mander, and Anaximenes, who sought mainly the material principl d 
of things, and, on the other, Heraclitus, who laid the principal stress: 
on the process of development or of origin and decay. 


Rud. Seydel, Der Forischritt der Metaphysik unter den iltesten Ionischen Philosophen, Leips. 186 i 


In justification of the inclusion of Heraclitus in this series, cf. below, §§ 15 and 22. 


§ 12. Thales of Miletus, of Phenician descent and born in or 
about Olympiad 35 (640 3B. ©.), is distinguished by Aristotle as the 
originator of the Ionic Natural Philosophy (and hence indirectly also 
of Greek philosophy in general). The fundamental doctrine of his) 
philosophy of nature is thus expressed: Water is the original souret e 
of all things. ; 

The later philosopher, Hippo of Samos, or of Rhegium, a cu 
of the time of Pericles, also saw in water, or the moist, the principle 


of all things. . é, 


Some of the earlier historians of philosophy—as Brucker, notably—treat« very fully of Thales, 
without the requisite degree of criticism. »The opuscule of the Abbé de Canaye on Thales may be con 
sulted in the Mémoires de Littérature, t. X., or in German, in Michael Hissman’s Magazin, Vol. I, pp 
809-444; cf. further J. Tl. Miiller (Altd.-1719), D6derlin (1750), Plouequet (Tub. 1763), Harless (Erlang 
1780-4), Flatt (De Theismo Thaleti. Milesio abjudicando, Tub. 1785), Geo, Fr. Dan. Goess (Ueber de 
Begriff der Geschichte der Philosophie, und iiber das System des Thales, Erlangen, 1794), und, recen 
F. Decker (De Thalete Ifilesto, Inaugural Diss., Halle, 1865); cf. also, besides Ritter, Brandis, Zeller, a 1 
other historians, Aug. Bernhard Krische, For rachungen auf dem Gebiete der alten Philos., 1., pp. 34-42, 
remained for the most recent investigators to return to the testimony of Aristotle, and measure later te 
mony by his. f 

On Hippo, ef. Schleiermacher (Untersuchung tiber den Philosophen Hippon, read in the Berlin Ac 
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of Sciences on the 14th of Febr., 1920; published in Schleiermacher’s Sdmmtliche Werke, Adth. IIL, Vol. 8, 
Berlin, 1835, pp. 403-410), and Wilh. Uhrig (De Hippone Atheo, Giessen, 1848). 

For determining the time of Thales’ life, a datum is furnished in the report that he 
predicted an eclipse of the sun, which took place in the reign of the Lydian king Alyattes 
(Herod., I. 74), The date of this eclipse, according to the supposition of Baily (Philosoph. 
' Lransactions, 1811) and Oltmanns (AvA. der Berl. Akad. d. Wiss., 1812-13), is September 30, 
610 B. C., but, according to Bosanquet, Hind, Airy (Philos. Trans., vol. 143, p. 179sq.), and 
Jul, Zech (J. Zech’s Astron. Untersuchungen tiber die wichtigeren Finsternisse, welche von den 
Schrifistellern des class. Alterthums erwéhnt werden, Leipsic, 1853), May 28, 585 B. c.* The 
latter date is defended by P. A. Hansen (Darlegung der theoret. Berechnung der in den Mond- 
tafeln angewandten Storungen, zweite abhandlumg, in the 7th vol. of the Abhandlungen der 
math.-phys. Cl. der K. Sdehs. Ges. der Wiss., Leips. 1864, pp. 379 sq.). With it agrees also the 
supposition adopted, according to Diog. Laért. (I. 22), by Demetrius Phalereus in his List 
of Archons (avaypagy Tov apydvror), that Thales was named cogéc, while Damasias was 


* Zech and others write 584; but the year denoted in astronomical usage by this number is the same as 
that designated in the ordinary and approvable practice of historians as 585 n. o., 7. ¢., the 585th year before 
the conventional point of departure of our chronology, which lies about 1824 years before the day of the 
‘Emperor Augustus’s death (Aug, 19, A.D. 14). Zech follows the custom introduced among astronomeys 
by Jacob Cassini (cf. Ideler’s andbueh der Chronologie, p. 15, and Lehrbuch, p. 39 sq.) of designating 
every year before the birth of Christ by a number one less than the usual one. This mode of designation 
(which is in so far defensible, as according to it the 25th Dec. of the year + ais removed by + a years from 
the beginning of the era) is, it is true, convenient for the purposes of astronomical calculation, but deviates 
from histovic usage, and is even itself in so far less appropriate, as it (not to mention how few days of the 
year fall after the 25th of December, which, as the presumptive birthday of Jesus, itself formed the point of 
' departure in the new division of the years, according to the original and én principle unchanged intention), 
makes the year + 1 the first year after the beginning of the Christian era, but the year — 1, the second 
year before the beginning of this era; in the former every day is distant 0 years and a fraction, but in the 
latter 1 year and a fraction from the commencement of our era. According to this astronomical usage, the 
year, near the end of which the birth of Jesus is placed, is numbered 0, the whole of it, with the exception 
of the last days of December, falling before the birth of Christ. According to this reckoning, the year — @ 
is the year after which, without counting that year itself, a years are counted till the birth of Christ; the 
year + @ ought consistently to be the year, up to which, without counting that year, a years are reckoned 
from the same date; and there ought, therefore, to be a year 0 after Christ, which the astronomer is never- 
theless as fur as the historian from positing. The historical'usage is perfectly consequent in making the 
year Lafter the birth of Christ follow immediately on the year 1 3. ¢. as the first year of the era; this usage 
we follow here without exception. 

The above are the Julian dates. It is customary to extend backward the Julian Calendar and not the 
Gregorian, in recKoning ancient time. Yet the reduction of all historical dates to Gregorian dates affords 
the by no means unessential advantage of making the equinoxes and solstices in the earliest historical 
times fall in the same months and on the same days as now. The historian, at least (who, for the rest, 
always deviates from the practice of the astronomer in the indication of years and days), ought to give 
ancient dates according to the Gregorian Calendar. In order to make the reduction, the provisions which 
were made at the introduction of the Gregorian Calendar (in 1582, when the 15th of October was made to 
follow immediately upon the 4th) for the future, and with reference to a portion of the past (viz.: that in 
every 400 years three intercalary days of the Julian Calendar should fall away, namely, in the years whose 
numbers are divisible by 100 and not by 400 without remainder), must be applied also to the earlier past. 
, For the eclipse of Thales the Gregorian date, thus determined, is May 22, 585 3B. c. 

In like manner the Julian dates in § 39, § 61, etc., should be reduced to the Gregorian. From the Julian 
date for the years 601 to 501 n. 0. 6 days are to be subtracted, from 501 to 301 B. oc. 5 days, 801 to 201, 4 days, 
201 to 101,2 days, 101 n. ©. to A. p. 100, 2 days, a. p. 100 to 200, 1 day. For the years a. p. 200 to 500, one 
day is to be added, 500 to 600, 2 days, ete. Yet it would be, perhaps, still better to carry out Midler’s 
Proposal and modify the Gregorian Calendar throughout, so that at the end of every 12S years an inter- 
calary day of the Jwian Calendar should fall away. The advantage of this reform would be greater 
exactness i in the demarcation of the seasons of the year, less uncertainty in the citation of early historical 
dates, and perhaps also a diminution of the difficulty of harmonizing the Russo-Greek and occidental 
calendars. 
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Archon at Athens (586-5 B. c.). Apollodorus, in his Chronicle (according to Diog. Laért., 
I. 37), places his birth in Olympiad 35. 1 (640-639 B. ©.). 

It is possible that Thales had learned of the Saros,, z. e. the period of the eclipses, dis- 
covered after prolonged observation by the Chaldeans, and covering 233 synodic months, 
or 6585} days, or that he even knew of the greater period of 600 years. Yet on the basis 
of this Saros, eclipses of the moon only, and not eclipses of the sun, could be foreknown 
with a sufficient degree of probability, for any determinate locality, and the prediction ©, 
ascribed to Thales is therefore probably only a legend, which arose perhaps from his |.) 
scientific explanation of the eclipse of the sun after it had taken place. Of. Henri Martin, 
Sur quelques prédictions déclipses mentionnées par des auteurs anciens, in the Revue Archéo- 
logique, IX., 1864, pp. 170-199. 

Thales ealonaed (according to Diog. L., I. 22) to the family of the Thelides (é« Tov 
G20), whose ancestor was Cadmus the Phenician, and who emigrated (according to” 
Herod., I. 146) from Thebes to Ionia. Thales distinguished himself not only in the region 
of scientific investigation, but also in political affairs; he is reported, in particular, to have 
dissuaded the Milesians from allying themselves with Croesus against Cyrus (Herod., y 
75; 170; Diog. L., I, 25). The writings which were in later times attributed to Thales 
(vavtixy Gozpodoyia and others), had (according to Diog. L., I..23) already been declared 
spurious by some in antiquity, Aristotle speaks, probably, only from the reports of others, ~ i 
of his fundamental philosophical doctrine, and only conjecturally of the argumentation by 
which he supported it. ; z 

Aristotle says, Mfetaph., I. 3: ‘Of those who first philosophized, the majority assumed 
only material principles or elements, Thales, the originator of such philosophy, (Oarje ¢ 
The towabrnc apynyo¢ ptAooogiac), taking water for his principle. He was led to this, prob- 
’ ably, by the observation, that the nutriment of all things is moist, and that heat itself is 
generated by moisture, and living beings live by it;—but that by which any thing is 
generated is its principle;—further, by the observation that the sced of all things 
naturally moist; but the principle, in virtue of which the moist is moist, is water.” In the 
same place and in De Coelo, II. 13, Aristotle reports that Thales represented the eartl 
as floating on the water. It is possible that the geognostic observations (as of sea-she s 
in mountains) also lay at the bottom of Thales’ doctrine. 

Arist., De Anima, I. 2: “ According to Thales, the magnet is animated, because it attracts 
iron.” Ibid. 1.5: “ Thales believed that all things were filled with gods” (tdévra rAqpn Osan 1 
elvat). Aristotle does Bos in this place: agin that the doctrine hed been ine E 


Cicero’s conception of the doctrine of ‘Thales (De Nat. ones I. es is unhistorical 
“Thales Milesius aquam dixit esse initium rerum, deum autem eam mentem, quae ex aqu 
cuncta fingeret ;’ for the Dualism here expressed, which stands in direct opposition 
Hylozoism, belongs, according to the express testimony of Aristotle (Jetaph., I. 3), ie 
none of the earlier physiologists, Anaxagoras (and Hermotimus) being the first dualists. 
Thales is said to have first taught geometry in Hellas. Proclus says (Ad Euelid., p. 1s 
that arithmetic arose among the Phenicians and geometry among the Egyptians, and adds 
Oadge O& mpatov sig Alyuntov éASov perhyayev eic thy ‘EAAdda tiv Yewpiav tabTAy Ki 
TOAAG pwéev adrode elpe, TOAAGY JE Tac apydc ToIg pET’ abTov bonyhoato, ToIG [ev KadorcKcarep 
émiBarrov, toig dé aiodnriKdrepov, Proclus attributes to him, in particular, four props 
sitions (following, for Nos. 3 and 4, according to his express statement, and probably al 
for Nos. 1 and 2, the authority of Eudemus, an immediate pupil of Aristotle): 1. 
the circle is halved by its diameter (7b. p. 44); 2. That the angles at the base of an isosce ( I | m 
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_ triangle are equal to each other (p. 67); 3. That the opposite angles formed by intersecting 
_ lines are equal to each other (p. 79); 4. That two triangles are congruent, when one side 
_ and two angles of the one are equal to the corresponding parts of the other (p. 92). The 
report (Plutarch., Conviv. Septem Sap., ec. 2), that he taught the Egyptian priests how to 
| measure at any time the height of the pyramids by their shadows presupposes that he 
was acquainted with the theorem of the proportionality of the sides of similar triangles. 
| According to Diog. L., I. 24 sq., the proposition, that the angle inscribed in a semicircle is a’ 
right angle, was by some attributed to Thales, by others to Pythagoras. On the begin- 
nings of geometry among the Egyptians, cf. Herod. II. 109; Plat., Phaedr., p. 274; <Arist., 
Metaph., I. 1, p. 981b, 23; Strabo, XVII. 3 (ed. Mein.). 

The reason, according to Aristotle, why philosophy begins with Thales, is that in his 
_ attempt to explain the world, a scientific tendency is first manifested, in opposition to the 
mythical form, which prevailed in the works of the ancient poets, and, to a great extent, 
in those of Pherecydes also. Still, many problems remained too comprehensive for the 
immediate attainment of a strictly scientific solution. 

Of Hippo (who, according to a Scholion to Aristoph., Nub., 96,—cited by Th. Bergk, 
Comm. de Reliquiis Comoediae Att., Leips. 1838—was ridiculed by Cratinus in the ravdrrac) 
Aristotle speaks seldom and not with praise. He calls him a yery ordinary maa 
(goptixarepov, De Anima, I. 2), and says that on account of his shallowness (dia tiv evréAecav 
abrov TH¢ Siavoiac) he can scarcely be reckoned among the philosophers (Metaph., I. 3). 


§ 13. Anaximander of Miletus, born Olymp. 42.2 (= 611 B. c.), 
first, among the Greeks, composed a work “on Nature.” He teaches: 
“All things must in equity again decline into that whence they have 
their origin; for they must give satisfaction and atonement for injus- 
tice, each in the order of time.” Anaximander first expressly gave to 
the assumed original material substance of things the name of prin- 
cyple (4ex7). As such principle he posits a matter, undetermined in 
quality (and infinite in quantity), the drevgov. From it the elementary 
contraries, warm and cold, moist and dry, are first separated, in such 
manner that homogeneous elements are brought together. Through 
an eternal motion, there arise, as condensations of air, innumerable 
worlds, heavenly doiniiow in the center of which rests the earth, a 
eds § in form and unmoved on account of its equal remoteness 
from all points in the celestial sphere. The earth, according to 
Anaximander, has been evolved from an originally fluid state. Living 
beings arose by gradual development out of the elementary moisture, 
under the influence of heat. Land animals had, in the beginning, the 
form of fishes, and only with the drying up of the surface ‘of the ‘earth 
did they acquire their present form. Anaximander is said to have 
described the soul as aériform. 


Schleiermacher, Ueber Anaximandros (read in the Berlin Acad. of Sciences, Noy. 11, 1811), in the 
Abh, der philos. Cl., Berlin, 1815, and in Vol. II. of the 8d Diy. of the Complete Works of S., Berlin, 1838, 
pp. 171-296. Of. besides the essay by the Abbé de Canaye (German in Hissmann’s Magazin), Krische’s 
Yorschungen, 1., pp. 42-52, and Biisgen, Ueber dus dmetpov Anawimanders (G. Pr.), Wiesbaden, 1867. 
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For determining the time of Anaximander's birth we have only the statement of Apol- 
lodorus to rest upon, who says (Diog. Laért., II. 2), that in the second year of the 58t 
Olymp. (547-546 B. ¢.) Anaximander was 64 years old; according to this, he must have 
been born in Ol. 42.2 (611-610 B. ¢.). He occupied himself with astronomy and geography, 
made a geographical map (according to Eratosthenes, ap. Strabo, I. p. 7) and also an astro- 
nomical globe (agaipa, Diog. L., II. 2), and invented ‘the sun-dial (yvouor, Diog. L., I. 1), 
or rather, since this instrument was already in use among the Babylonians (Herod., II 
109), made it known to the Greeks and, in particular, introduced it into Lacedeemon. | 
From a work of his, the following sentence (probably changed into the oratio obliqua by 
the narrator) is preserved (ap. Simplicius, In Arist. Phys., fol. 6a): && ov dé y yéveci¢ tort 
Toc obat, Kal THY HVopay sig Tabsa yiverdaL KaTA TO YpEav: dwcdvat yap adTa Tlow Kal SiKnY THE 
aduciac, kata tiv Tod ypdvov Taw. (Definite individual existence, as such, is represented 
as an adixia, injustice, which must be atoned for by extinction.) ; 

With the aecpov, or “ Infinite,” of Anaximander are connected several disputed questions, 
The most important is, whether the dzecpov is to be understood as a mixture of all distine’ 
elementary substances, from which the various individual things were mechanically sifted 
out (Ritter's view), or, as a simple and qualitatively indeterminate matter, in which the 
different material elements were contained only potentially (as Herbart and the majority 
of recent historians suppose). The Aristotelian references, taken by themselves » mig] 
seem to conduct to the former conclusion. Aristotle Says, Phys., I. 4: ot 0 ix roo éy 
évoboacg Tag évavtidryrac Exxpiveodar (Aéyovow’), donep ?Avakiwavdpéc ono Kai baot © bp Kal 
TOAAd gaow eva, Gorep Buredondgje kat ’Avatayopac. The doctrine with which this is set in 
contrast, is (that of Anaximenes and other natural philosophers), that the manifold world of 7 | 
things was formed from tho one original substance by condensation and rarefaction (Arist, | 
Metaph., X11. 2: wat tovr’ éozt 7d ’Avasaybpov év . . .kal "Euredox2éoug. 70 jutypa Kal Ava, t 
perdpor). In Metaph., I: 8 ($$ 19 and 20, ed. Schw.), Aristotle seems to attribute the theory 
of an aépicror, or an indefinite, unqualified first substance, only to later, Post-Anaxagorea 
philosophers (with special reference to the Platonists). But the statement of Theophrastus 
reported by Simplicius (Arist. Phys., fol. 33), that, provided the mixture asserted by An 
agoras be conceived as one substance, undetermined in kind and quantity, it forms 
areipov like that of Anaximander (et dé tig tiv wigw Tov ardvTov broAGBor plav eat goat 
Gbpiorov Kat Kae ” eidoc Kat Kara péyedoc, —aiverat Ta COMATIKA. ororyela TaparAnciac TO. 
Avakipavdpy), is decidedly favorable to the second view. And this view alone accords w 
the logical consequence of the system. Tor the first would require, in addition to the n 
ture, a vovc¢, or controling mind, which yet Anaximander does not assume; unmistakable 
witness is borne to his Hylozoism by Aristotle, in Phys., IIT. 4, according to which pass 
he taught of the dmepor, that itself was the Divine, and that it embraced and govern 
all things. It is probable that Anaximander expressed himself with as little distinctn’ 
respecting the nature of his azecpov as did Hesiod respecting his Chaos, and that ‘ 
accounts for the uncertainty in the statements of the different authorities. q 

A second question in dispute is whether or not/ the drepov of “Anaximander is a s' 
stance intermediate between air and*water, as the ancient commentators of Aristotle s 
posed it to be. Aristotle says (De Coelo, ITI. 5), that all those who assume such a substan 
represent things as having arisen from it by condensation and rarefaction ; but he denies 
Anaximander that he taught this process of evolution (Phys., I. 4); hence he can not h 
regarded the dmecpov of Anaximander as such an intermediate substance, and all the 
so, if, as shown by the above citation, he supposed it to be only a mixture (syya), ! 
they are, that assumed a substance intermediate between air and water, and also who a 
meant by those who, according to Phys., I. 4, assumed one intermediate between fire 
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lair, is unknown; but probably Zeller is right in referring the latter assumption to later 
physiologists, whose doctrine had grown out of that of Anaximenes, or perhaps out of that 
jof Anaximander and of Empedocles. 


i 
| 


§ 14. Anaximenes of Miletus, younger than Anaximander, and 
perhaps also one of his personal disciples, posits air as the first prin- 
ciple, and represents fire, wind, clouds, water, and earth as produced 
from it by condensation (wvKvworc) and rarefaction (udywore or 
ceatworc), The earth, which is flat and round like a plate, is sup- 
ported by the air. “ As our soul, which is air, holds us together, so 
reath and air encompass the universe.” 

' Diogenes of Apollonia, who lived in the fifth century before 
Christ, also sees in air the original essence and immanent ground of 
all things. So also Idaeus of Himera. 


Besides the historians of philosophy, Krische (Yorschungen, I. pp. 62-57) treats especially of Anax- 
imenes, 

Schleiermacher, Ueber Diogenes von Apollonia (read in the Berlin Academy of Sciences, January 
29, 1811), in the 4UA. der ph. Cl., Berl. 1814; reprinted in Schleiermacher’s Werke, Ath. ILI. yol. 2, Berlin, 
1338, pp. 149-170. [. Panzerbieter, De Diogenis A. Vita et Seriptis, Meiningen, 1823; Diogenes Apol- 
| doniates, Leipsic, 1830, Cf, Krische, Yorschungen, I. pp. 165-177. 


The birth of Anaximenes is placed by Apollodorus (Diog. Laért., II. 2) in the 63d 
Olympiad (528-524 z. ¢.). Yet perhaps here the time of his birth has been confounded 
with the time when he flourished or with the year of his death. According to Suidas, he 
was living in the 55th Olympiad, in the time of Cyrus and Croesus. Diog. L. terms him 
(ibid.) a pupil of Anaximander. The dialect of his work was (according to the same locus) 
the pure Ionic. 

Aristotle testifies (Melaph., 1. 3): “ Anaximenes and Diogenes hold the air to be prior to , 
water, and place it before all other simple bodies as their first principle.” Dut this air, 
without detriment to its materiality, Anaximenes conceived, conformably to his hylozoistic 
stand-point, as animated. From the work composed by Anaximenes the following sentence 
is preserved (by Stobwus, Hel, Phys, p. 296): olov H puyn y tuetépa ap oica cvyKpatet 
yuac, Kar bhov tov Kécwov Tvedua Kai ayp meptéyec. It is not probable that Anaximenes 
discriminated fire from this animated air as something different and finer. On the contrary, 
he appears to have identified fire with the finest air, as was universally customary before 
mpedocles, as Heraclitus, in particular, explicitly conceives their relation, and as Diogenes 
of Apollonia, who followed Anaximenes in his speculation, did; then rb«vwotc, or conden- 
sation, was the first, and dpaiwosc, rarefaction, the second process which it underwent. 
|Anaximenes, according to the unanimous testimony of post-Aristotelian authorities, con- 
ceived this air as infinite in extent, so that we must include him among those referred to 
in Arist., Phys. IIL. 4 (dorep gaclv of gvowddyor, 7d ew coua Tod Kdopuov, ob 7) olola hp 
Np i Ghdo re rowbdrov, &eipov elvac). Anaximenes taught that all things arose from air 
through condensation and rarefaction, which mode of origin he seems, according to Theo- 
phrastus (in Simplie., Ad Arist. Phys., fol. 32), to have been the first to suggest; when 
Aristotle (Phys., I. 4; De Ovelo, III. 5) ascribes it also to those physiologists who assume, 
a8 a first principle, water or fire, or something between fire and air, or between water and 
air, it is probable that, beside Heraclitus, he has especially in view later philosophers; no 
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work by Thales was accessible to him, and it is hardly possible that any thing was known 
to him from any other source of such a doctrine as having been held by Thales. Anax- 
imenes is in advance of his predecessors, partly in his doctrine of condensation and rare 
faction, and partly because he chose for his principle, not a substance still imperfect and 
undeveloped, but that one which, as being the finest, might most naturally pass for they 
highest,—in which direction Heraclitus, in naming ot substance fire, went still another 
step further. 

We know nothing of Ideus of Himera, except from a passage of Sext. Empir. (dav 
Math., IX. 360), in which he is associated with Anaximenes and Diogenes, 

Of the work of Diogenes of Apollonia (in Crete,—a contemporary of Anaxagoras, 
Diog. L., IX. 57) there exist a number of fragments, which Panzerbieter has collected 
together. The doctrine of Diogenes is apparently to be understood as an attempt to 
defend tho stand-point of hylozoism in opposition to the Qualism of Anaxagoras, and at they 
same time to render the doctrine of hylozoism more perfect in itself When Diogenes 
declares air to be the finest of substances, and yet represents other substances as arising 
from it by condensation and rarefaction, it is obvious that this can not mean that the 
original air is rarefied, but only that the formative process in general depends on conden= #4 
sation and rarefaction, so that the former must have preceded the latter, just as, with 
Heraclitus, the “downward way” (6dd¢ KaTw) goes before the “upward way” (ddd¢ ave), 
The proof of the unity of substance, Diogenes finds in the fact of the assimilation of the 
substances of the earth by plants, and of tho vegetable substances by animals (Simplie; 
Ad Arist. Phys., fol. 32d). 


§ 15. Heraclitus of Ephesus was probably younger than Pythagoras 
and Xenophanes, whom he names and combats, but older than Pa 


have arrived at his own metaphysical principle while arguing against 
him. Through his doctrine of fire as the fundamental form of existence? 
and his doctrine of the constant flux of all things, Heraclitus gives the 

most direct expression to the notion involved in the Tonic philosoph y 
generally, the notion of a constant process of the original, animat 
substance. Ileraclitus assumes, as the substantial principle of thing 


fire into ‘al other things. The Posie nie einen is styled the “ way 
downward,” which leads from fire (identical with the finest air) ) 
water, Seay and so to death; the latter movement is the “way 
upward” from earth and water to fire and life. Both movements | 
are everywhere intertwined with each other. All is identical and 
not identical. We step down a second time into the same stream 
and yet not into the same. All things flow. Finite things arise 
through strife and enmity out of the divine original fire, to whicht +s 
the contrary, harmony and peace lead back. Thus the | build 


q 
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the world innumerable times in sport, and causes it at the determined 
period to disappear again in fire, that he may build it anew. 

Cratylus, the disciple of Heraclitus, and Plato’s teacher at Athens, 
carried the views of [Heraclitus concerning the flux of all things to 
the extreme. 


The work of Heraclitus, on-which numerons commentaries were written by the Stoies, and which was 
also, in the second and third centuries after Christ, much read by Christians, until it became suspected by 
the latter on wocount of its apparently favoring the Noétian heresy, is now extant only in fragments, The 
“ Letters of Heraclitus” are spurious, 

Hevacliti Lpistolae quae feruntur, ed, Ant. Westermann, Leipsic, 1857 ( University Programme”). 

Schleiermacher, //erakleitos, der Dunkle von Ephesos, dargestellt aus den Triimmern seines Werkes, 
und den Zeugnissen der Alten, in Wolf and Buttmann’s: Museum der Alterthumswissenschaft, Vol. 1., 
1807, pp. 818-583, and in Schlelerm., Sdimmt. Werke, Abth, IIL, Vol. 2, Berlin, 1833, pp, 1-146. Cf. Th. L. 
Richhoff, Divs, /7er., Mayence, 1824, 

Jak. Bernays, Z/eractitea, Bonn, 1848, eraklitishe Studien, in the Rhein. Mus., new series, VII. 
pp. 90-116, 1850; Mewe Bruchstiicke des Heraklit, ibid, 1X. pp, 241-269, 1864; Die Heraklitischen Briefe, 
Borlin, 1869, 

Ferd. Lassallo, Die Philosophie Herakleitos’ des Dunkeln von Hphesos, 2 vols., Berlin, 1858. (The 
most thorough monograph on the subject, but the author is at times too much given to Hegelianizing, 
Lassalle follows Hegel, in styling the doctrine of Heraclitus “the philosophy of the logical law of the 
identity of contradictories.” Of, in referenco to Lassalle’s work, Raffaele Mariano, Lassalle ¢ it suo 
Eraclito Saggio di filosofia eghetiana, Florence, 1865.) 

A. Gladisch, Herakleitos und Zoroaster, Leipsic, 1859; ef. his essays “tiber Ausspriiche des ITerakl.,” 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Allerthumswissenschast, 1846, No. 121 sq. and 1847, 26sq. Rettig, Veber einen Aus- 
spruch Heraklits bet Plut. Conviv. 187, Ind. lect., Borne, 1865, 


Heraclitus was a descendant of a noble Ephesian family. The rights of a BaarAeie 
(king of sacrifices), which were hereditary in the family of Androclus, the founder of 
Ephesus and descendant of Codrus, he is reported to have resigned in fayor of lis younger 
brother. By the banishment of his friend Mermodorus, his aristocratic feeling was inten- 
sifled into the bitterest hatred of the Demos. (On Hermodorus, ef. Zeller, De /lermodoro 
Ephesio et de Hermodoro Platonis discipulo, Marb. \859.)  Tleraclitus also expressed himself 
sharply respecting thinkers and poets whose opinions differed from his own, so far as he 
found them distinguished rather for multifarious knowledge than for rational discernment 
and ability to comprehend the all-directing reason. Thus he says (ap. Diog. L., TX. 1): 
moAvualin voov ov SiWacKer (or pbet? as we read in Procl., In Plat. Tim., p. 31). Watodov yap 
dp ididake Kai Ti0aydpyv, abbic re Zevopdved re kai Wearaiov, Wis blame extended even to 
Homer: ‘‘‘ Homer,’ he said, ‘ought to havo been driven from the lists and flogged, and 
Archilochus likewise.’”” It is, nevertheless, quite possible that those whom he censures 
exercised an essential influence on his opinions; at least, Heraclitus agreed with Xo- 
nophanes in the hypothesis that the stars were aérial phenomena, constantly being repro- 
duced, and we might (as Susemihl remarks) suppose the Heraclitean doctrine of the world 
and of the fire-spirit related to the doctrine of Xenophanes, distinguishing the world, as 
something manifold and changeable, from the one immutable God: still the theological 
doctrines of theso philosophers are very unlike, and their points of contact in natural 
philosophy are few. The surname of Ieraclitus, 6 akorewvdc, “the Obscure,” is found first 
in the Pscndo- Aristotelian treatise De Mundo (c. 5). Yet we find already in the third bool 
of the Aristotelian /?hetoric (c. 5) an intimation that the syntactical relation of words in 
Heraclitus was not always easy to determine, and Timon, the Sillograph (about 240 3, ¢.), 

terms him “a riddler” (aiv«r)c). Socrates is reported to have said, that it needed a 
Delian (excellent) diyer to sound the meaning of his work. Heraclitus flourished, accord- 
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ing to Diog. L., IX. 1 (Diog. probably follows Apollodorus), in the 69th Olympiad (504-500 — 
B, ©.), or, according to another account (given by Eusebius, Chron., ad Ol. 80.2 and 81.2), — 
in Olymp. 80 or 81; with this latter account agrees, far better than with the former, the 
apparently trustworthy report (ap. Strabo, XIV. 1, 25; cf. Plin., Hist. Natur., XX XTV. 
5, 21), that Hermodorus of Ephesus, the friend of Heraclitus, assisted the Roman Decem- 
virs in their legislation (about Olymp. 82.1). Epicharmus (whose life falls between 556 and ~ 
460 3B. C., according to Leop. Schmidt, Quaest. Lpicharm., Bonn, 1846) notices his doctrine, 
That Parmenides combats his ideas, and in doing so alludes clearly to specific propositions — 
and words of Heraclitus (in particular, to his doctrine of the coincidence of contraries and — 
of the ebbing and flowing harmony- of the world, which Heraclitus compares to the form — 
and motion of the bow and the lyre) has been shown by Steinhart (Allg. Litt. Ztg., Halle, : 
1845, p.892sq., Plat. Werke, III., p. 394) and Jak. Bernays (hein. Musewm, VIL, p. 114. 8q,), 
though Zeller (Ph. d. Gr., 1, od ed., p. 495, 3d ed., p. 548 sq.) disputes this. 

In view of these historical circumstances, the supposition is shown to be improbable, - 
which has been held by some modern investigators, that the doctrine. of Heraclitus origi-— 
nated in the endeavor to unite the members of the antithesis: being and non-being, which — 
had been sharply distinguished and separated by the Eleatics (first by Parmenides). If 
can not be said with truth that the primary conception and the starting-point in the 
philosophy of Heraclitus was the abstract notion of becoming, as the unity of being and ~ 
non-being, and that this notion was then only embodied in the concreter form of a physical — 
conception or dogma. Weraclitus is from first to last a hylozoist, fire and soul are for him 
identical, the dry soul is the best, the moistened soul of the drunken is unwise. Having 
been first incited by Anaximenes, he then developed his doctrine independently. It is ~ 
only correct to say that he attaches greater weight to the process of things than his pre- © 
decessors had done, as would be natural, considering the nature of the element which he 
regarded as the principle of being. The advance of Parmenides to the conception of — 
being, first made it possible to extract the conception of becoming from the Heraelitean — 
notion of the flux of things or the transformations of fire. This abstraction is a mental — 
achievement which was first accomplished, not by Heraclitus himself, but by Parmenides © 
and Plato, in the critique of his opinions. (For this reason Heraclitus, although younger than — 
Pythagoras and Xenophanes, must be considered in connection with the earlier Ionic natural 
philosophers, and that as the thinker who gave to the tendency of their school its most ~ 
perfect expression.) Aristotle, in his historical survey of the course of development in j 
the earlier Greek philosophy (IMetaph., I. 3 sq.), simply places Heraclitus among the earlier 
Tonians, without even noticing the actual diversity in stand-points; for, after speaking of 
the principles of Thales and of Anaximenes and Diogenes, he proceeds: “Inracoc dé rip q 
6 Merarovrivos xat ‘Hpdkaeirog 6 "Egéotoc. The triad: fire (including air), water, earth, f 
corresponds with the three ‘aggregate states” of matter (as they are now called); _ 
Empedoeles (see below), separating air more distinctly from fire, first arrived at the © 
distinction of the four so-called elements. 4 

Plato (or rather some Platonist) says (Soph., p. 242), after speaking of some of the 
earlier Jonians and of the Eleatics: "I@dec dé kal ZuKedexai revec borepov poica, By this — 
he must mean either that the Sicilian doctrine, @. e., the doctrine of Empedocles, was later 
than the Tonic, ¢.¢., than that of Heraclitus, or (what is less probable) that both were 
later than the Bleatic: but in the latter casé he could probably only mean: later than 
Xenophanes’ doctrine of unity. 

The opposition of Heraclitus to the ideas of the masses and of their leaders the poets, | 
probably had j;rincipal reference (aside from their political differences) to the popular my- 
thology. The multitude know nothing of the one all-controlling divine fire-spirit. (‘Ev 70 ~ 
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| cogdy- Exioragda yrouny, ire ol éyevBepvaces [fre gin KuBepva det? ire olaxiec? Kpadaiver ?] 
mavra id ravrwv.) Of this yvoun, this eternal reason, the mass of men are ignorant 
(Tov Adyov zov0’, édvto¢ dei, GFiveroe avi pros yiyvovra). Out of the primitive substance, 
which Heraclitus (in what is certainly a noticeable coincidence with Parsee conceptions, 
to which Gladisch is right in directing attention) conceives as the purest fire or light, and 
| also as the Good, he represents individual objects as coming forth through the influence of 
strife or combat (which Homer, therefore, was wrong in wishing to see brought to an end). 
Thus with him is (Plut., Js. et Os., 48) méAeuog natyp mavtor, ‘strife the father of all 
things ;” the world is the dispersed deity, the & diapepduevov abrdo abr@, but which, like 
the elastic frame of the bow and the lyre, in going apart comes together again (Plat., 
Sympos., 187 a; «cf.. Soph., 242 e). The universe is the elemental fire itself, which is now 
extinguished and now kindled again (Clem., Str., V. 599: xéoyov tov aitov drdvrov obte TeG 
| Os@v obre avOpdrwv éExoinaer, GAN Hv ast Kat Ecra rip aeilwov, axtouevov péTpY Kal 
| drooBevvipevov pétpw). The double process of the (relative) materialization of the fire- 
spirit, and the re-spiritualization of earth and water, is constantly going on (wupd¢ 
avrapyeiBerar TavTa kal Tip ardvTaVr, SoTEp YpvoO YphuaTa Kal yonuaTov ypvodc), water and 
earth are rupde tporai, modes of fire; fire passes over into them in the édd¢ dro, or “down- 
| ward way,” and they pass over into fire in the ddd¢ dvw, the ‘upward way,” but both 
ways are inseparable: d00¢ dvw Kdrw juin. The priests of Ormuzd (as Gladisch remarks) 
are actively on the side of the good principle, in the contest waged between good and eyil; 
| but Heraclitus, as a thinker, is controlled by a theoretical interest, that of discerning the 
| ground of their antagonism, and this he finds in the madwrporia, the évavria po# (Plat., 
| Craft, 413. e, 420 a), the évartiotporg (Diog, L., IX. 7), or évavriodpopia (Stob., Helog., 1. 60) of 
things, the yivecOa: mavra Kat’ évavriéryTa, and says: maAlytporog apuovin Kbopov, bkuaaTeEp 
| Rbspng wad r6Eou (Plut., Zs. et Os., 5); cf. Arist., Dth. N. VIII. 2: ‘UpdiAertoc 75 dvrigouy cvudé- 


, 


i 


pov Kai éx Tov SiagepsvTwv KahAiaTyy dpyoviay Kal TavTa Kaz’ Epw yiyvecOat. In other words, 
it is a law of the universe that in every thing contraries are united, as life and death, 
waking and sleeping, youth and old age, and each contrary passes into its opposite. 
Unexpected things await man after death. Sext. Emp., Pyrrh. Hypotyp., 111. 230: ore wév 
Yap hyucic Caper, Tac puyac yuav TeSvdvae kad év Ayuiv tTeddodar bre de Hueic aroSvijoKoper, 
Tac wuyac avaBiobv Kat Civ, “ while we live, our souls are dead and buried in us; but 
when we die, our souls are restored to life.” When the power of peace and unity prevails 
in the All, all finite objects resolve themselves into pure fire, which is the Deity; but 
they come forth from it anew through variance. Schleiermacher (whom Ritter, Brandis, 
Bernays, and Zeller contradict in this point, while Lassalle agrees with him) was probably 
wrong in doubting that the doctrine of the periodical dissolution of the world in fire 
(éxrbpoorc) was held already by Heraclitus (and borrowed from him by the Stoics); Aristotle 
ascribes it to him (Meteorol., I. 14, De Coelo, I. 10, Phys., IIL. 5; ef. Metaph., XI. 10: 
Hpdnrerde gyow axavra yiyveodai rote rip), and it is contained in the more recently dis- 
covered fragment in Hippolytus, IX. 10: rédvta 70 rip éreAOdv Kpivei Kai KataAArberal. 

In viow of the dictum of Heraclitus, ‘all things flow,” Plato (Theael., 18la; ef. Crat., 
‘p. 402a: bre rdvra yopst Kai ovdév péver) terms the Merdcliteans playfully robe péovrac, 
“the flowing,” at the same time having in view and censuring their inconstant character, 
which rendered all serious philosophical discussion with them impossible. Cratylus, a 
teacher of Plato, went beyond Heraclitus, who had said that no one could step down 
twice into the same stream, by asserting that this was not possible even once (Arist., Metaph., 
Iv. 5),—an extreme, as the last logical consequence of which, Aristotle reports that 
Cratylus thought he ought to say nothing more, but simply moved his finger. 

The changeable, which, for Heraclitus, is syponymous with the sum of all real things, 
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is reduced by Parmenides to sensuous appearance, and by Plato to the complex of indi- q 
vidual objects subject to genesis and perceptible by the senses, But for the very reason — 
that Heraclitus assumes no second province of reality, his cosmos is uot identical with — 
the mere world of the senses of later thinkers. Heraclitus does not distinguish from his 
cosmos the divine and eternal, as something separable from it. The Adyo¢ or the eternal, — 
all-embracing order (yrouy, Jinn, eiwappévn, TO Teptéxov Tuas Aoyucov re by «dh gpevapse, 0 
Zeic) is, according to him, immanent, as the vvdv (kowvdv), or universal principle, in change — 
itself, and he calls upon each individual to follow in his thought and action this universal — 
reason (Ileracl., ap. Seat. Lmp., VIL. 133: du det treodar tH Evve Tov Aoyov dé édvrog : 
Ewov Chovow oi roAhot O¢ iWiav Eyovres ppbvgcw. Ap. Stob., Serm., ILI. 84: Evvov tore 
Taot TO wpoveiv’ Ew vbw Aéyovrag ioxupilerbar yoy 76 Evvq TavTuv, oKwomEp voum TOG ~ 
Kai Todd iayuporépuc TplpovTas yap wavreg ol avipdrwor voor brd évdog Tov Gelov, Kparer ~ 
yap tocovrov dxbcov &Géner kai éEapKet mar Kal reptylverat). This is the same law with © 
that which keeps the heaveuly bodies in their courses; the sun, says Heraclitus, will not 
overstep its bounds, for, if it did, the Erinnyes, handmaids of dixy, would find it again (ap. 
Plut., De Hvilio, 11). Without knowledge of the universal reason, the senses are untrust-— 
worthy witnesses. Mere abundance of knowledge profits nothing (Heracl., ap. Sext. Hmp., — 
VIL. 126: Kaxot pdpruper dvdpdroow opSaApol kai dra BopBdpov wuyxac éxovroc [according ~ 
to Bernays’ conjecture, in place of the reading of the MSS.: PapBdpove ywyac éydvrav]; 
ap. Diog. L., 1X. 1: rohuuadin véov ob diSdoxers ap. Procl., in Tim., p..31: modvpatin véov 
ov ver). The rule for practical conduct is also contained in the law common to all, — 
proximately in the law of the state, absolutely in the law of nature (Heracl., ap. Clem. 
Alex., Sirom., IV. 478: diene svoia ob dv qOecav, ei tabTa ph qv. Ap. Diog. L., TX. 2: 
payeodu xen Tov Ojpov brép vou“ov bKog brép Tel On. Ibid. : vBpw xpy cBevvbew pahdov 
i rupKainv.’ Ap. Stobacus, Serm., II. 84: cwgpoveiv aperyy peyiorn, Kai oogin ddapdia HE bea 4 
Kai Toleiv KATA gpoow éTalovrac), 
The doctrine of Heraclitus may be termed monistic, inasmuch as it represents the | 
eternal reason as immanent in the world of individuality and change; and hylozoistie, inas- 
much as it conceives all matter to be animated. Plato ascribes to the ideal an independent 
existence, separate from the sensible. Aristotle combats this Platonic Xopiouog and affirms 
the immanence of the universal in the individual, of the ideal in the sensible; yet he to 
recognizes for mind (vovc) an existence apart from all matter. The Stoies, in their philoso: 
phy of nature and in their theology, reproduced the doctrine of Meraclitus,—in which also- 
their ethics, notwithstanding its essentially Socratic and Cynic origin, found various points 
of union, 


§ 16. Pythagoras of Samos, the son of Mnesarchus, was born ~ 
about Ol. 49.3 = 582 z.c. According to some accounts he was a — 
pupil of Phereeydes and Anaximander and acquainted with. the 
doctrines of the pegs priests. At/ Crotona, in Lower Italy,¥ 
where he settled in Ol. 62.4 = 529 zn. o., he founded a society, who 
aims and character were at once political, philosophical, and religious. 


mathematico-theological form of speculation, which was subsequently 
carried to a high degree of development. 


‘ 
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Philolaus, a contemporary of Socrates, passes for the first Pytha- 
gorean who made public (in a written work) the philosophical system 
of the school. Of this work considerable fragments are still extant ; 
yet it is very doubtful whether the work is geriuine or a counterfeit, 
dating at the latest from the last century before Christ, and only pos- 
sessing a certain importance as an authority in regard to ancient 
Pythagoreanism, from its having been partially founded on earlier 
authorities. 
Of the earlier Pythagoreans, the most celebrated, beside Philo- 
laus, were his disciples Simmias and Cebes (who, according to Plato’s 
| Phaedo, were friends of Socrates), Ocellus the Lucanian, Timzeus of 
Locri, Echecrates and Acrio, Archytas of Tarentum, Lysis, and 
Eurytus. Alemeon of Crotona (a younger contemporary of Pythag- 
oras), who held with the Pythagoreans the doctrine of contraries, 
| Hippasus of Metapontum, who saw in fire the material principle of 
the world, Ecphantus, who combined the doctrine of atoms with the 
| doctrine of a world-ordering spirit, and taught the revolution of the 
earth on its axis, Tippodamus of Miletus, an architect and politician, 
and others, are named as philosophers, whose doctrines were related 
to those of Pythagoreanism. ‘The comic poet Epicharmus, who occa- 
sionally alludes to disputed questions in philosophy, appears to have 
come under the influence of various philosophies, and among them, 
in particular, of Pythagoreanism. 


The reputed writings of Pythagoras are spurious (Carmen Auwreum, ed, K. Ei. Giinther, Breslau, 1816; 
Th. Gaisford, in Poetae Minores Graeci, Oxford, 1814-20, Leipsic, 1828; Schneeberger, Die goldenen 
Spriiche dos Pythagoras—German translation, with introduction and annotations—Miinnerstadt, 1862), So 
also are the works ascribed to Ocellus Lucanus (De Rerum Natura, ed. A. ¥. Quil, Rudolph, Leips, 18015 
ed. Mullach, in Aristot. de Melisso, etc., Berlin, 1845) and Timwus Locrus (who is credited with a work epi 
Woxas Kdouw, which is only an abstract of Plato's Timaeus, of late origin, ed. J. J. de Geldex, Leyden, 
1836; cf. G. Anton, De Origine Lib, inser. mepi puxas koonw Kai picews, Berlin, 1862), and, most probably, 
also all the philosophical fragments of Archytas of Tarentum (/ragm., ed. Conr. Orelli, in the 2d yol, of the 
Opuseula Graccorum veterum Sententiosa et Moralia, Lei psic, 1829; cf Petersen, Mistor.-Phil Studien 
Hamburg, 1832, p, 24; G. Wartenstein, De Archytae Turentini Fragmentis Philosophicis, Leipsic, 1883 3 
Petersen, in the Zeitschn. fiir Alterthumswiss, 1836, p. 873; O. F. Gruppe, Ueber die Fragmente des Archy- 
tas und der dlteren Pythagoreer, Berlin, 1840; F. Beckmann, De Pythagoreorwn Reliquiis. Berlin, 1844 
and “50 ; Quaestiones Pythagor., I.-1V., Braunsberg (Lections-Katal.), 1852.55, 59, 68). The authenticity 
of the work of Philolaus, formerly sometimes questioned, but after Boeckh’s collection of the fragments 
almost universally conceded, has been anew disputed, as to parts of the work, by Zeller and others, and 
wholly rejected by Val. Rose, Still more recently Schaarschmidt has undertaken to demonstrate the 
Spuriousness of the work; yet ef., per contra, Zeller in the third ed. of Part I. of his Philos. der Griechen, 
p. 243 seq. The most complete collection of Pythagorean fragments is furnished by Mullach, in Vol. IL, 
of his Fragm. Philos. Gr., 1867, 1-129, : 

Jamblichus, De Vita Pythogorica liber » acced, Malchua sive Porphyrius, de vita Pythagorae, ed. 
Kiessling, Leips. 1815-16; ed. Westermann, Paris, 1950. [English transl, of Jamblichus’ Life of Pythagoras, 
by Taylor, Lond. 1818. “ The Life of Pythagoras with his Golden Verses, together with the Life of 
» Hierocles and his Commentaries upon the Verses” (Engl, transl. from the French of Dacier, with the 

exception of the Golden Verses, which are translated from the Greek) by N, Rowe, Lond. 1707.—7”] 
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Of the more modern writers on Tythagoreanism in general and on individual Pythagoreans, may be ~ 
mentioned: Chr. Meiners, in his Gesch. der Kiinste und Wiss. in Gr. u. Rom, Vol. 1. -p. 178 8q.; Aug. — 
Boeckh, Disp. de Platonico systemate coelestium globorum et de vera indole astronomiae Philolaicae, — 
Heidelb. 1810, also with additions and supplement in his XZ. Sehr., IIL, Leips. 1866, pp. 266-342 ; Philolaus— 
des Pythagoreers Lehren nebst den Bruchstiicken seines Werkes, Berlin, 1819; J. A. Terpstra, De Sodalitit 
Pythag. Origine, Conditione, et Consilio, Utrecht, 1824; Heinrich Ritter, Gesch. der Pythagoreischen 
Philosophie, Wamburg, 1826; Ernst Reinhold, Beitrag eur Erlduterung der Pythagoreischen Metaphystk, 
Jena, 1827; Amadeus Wendt, De rerwn principiis secundum Pythagoreos, Leips. 1827 ; Christ. Aug. Brandis, — 
Ueber die Zahlentehre der Pythagoreer und Platoniker, in the Rhein. Mus., 1828, p. 208 sq. and 558 sq.3 Aug. 
Bernh. Krische, De societatis a Pythagora in urbe Crotoniatarum conditae scopo politico commentatio, — 
Gittingen, 1830, cf. Krische’s Morsehungen, I. pp. T8-S5; M. A. Unna, De Alemaeone Crotoniata, inChr. 
Petersen’s Prilol.-hist. Studien, Wamburg, 1832, pp. 41-ST; A. Gladisch, Die Pythagoreer vind die Schinesen, 
Posen, 1841; F. H, Th, Milihn, De idea justi qualis fuertt apud Homerum et Tesiodwm et quomedo a 
Doriensibus veteribus et a Pythagora exculia sit, Halle, 1847; G. Grote, Zistory of anes Vol. IV. ¥ 
(London), pp. 525-551; Val. Rose, Comm de Arist. libr, ord. et auctor., Berlin, 1854, p. 2 (where tho 
genuineness of the Philolaus fragments is denied); C. L. Heyder, Zihices Pythagorede vindiciae, Frankfort-_ 
on-the-M. 1854; F. D, Gerlach, Zaleuwitos, Charondas, Pythagoras, Basel, 1858; L. Noack, Pythag. und die } 
Anfinge abendi. Wiss., in the * Piyehia® Vol. ILL, 1860, No. 1; Monrad, Salen die Pyth: Philos. in “ Der 
Gedanke” (ed. by Michelet), Vol. ILL, 1862, No. 8; Vermehren, Die Pythag. Zahlen (G.-Pr.), Giistrow, 
1863; A. Laugel, Pythagore, sa doctrine et son histoire @aprés la critique allemande, in Revwe des 
Deuw Mondes, XXXIV. année, Par, 1864, pp. 969-989; C. Schaarschmidt, Die angebliche Schpifestelleret ” 
des Philolaus und Ce Bruchstiteke der ihm sugeschriebenen Biicher, Bonn, 1864; Ed. Zeller, Pythagoras | 
und adie Pythagorassage, in his Vortr, uv. Abh., Leips. 1865, pp. 80-50; Georg Rathgeber, Grossgriechen-— { 
land und Pythagoras, Gotha, 1866; Adolf Rothenbiicher, Das System der Pythagoreer nach den Angaben — 
es Arist, Berlin, 1867; Mullach, De Pythagora ejusque discipulis et successoribus, in the Fragm. © 
Pivilos. Gr., UL. 1867, pp. L-LVIL ;,Eduard Baltzer, Pyth. der Weise von Samos, Nordhausen, 1868 (adopts 
the theory of Réth); Albert Freiherr von Thimus, Die harmontkale Symbolik des Alterthiims, part I., 
Cologne, 1868; I. Latendorf, Seb. Francit de Pyth. ejusque symbolis disputatio comm. iil, Berlin, 1868. 
Cf. also L. Prowe, Ueber die Abhdngigh eit des Copernicus von den Gedanken griechischer Philosophen 
and Astronomen, Thorn, 1865, and the works by Ideler, Boeckh, and others, cited below (p, 47). h 

On Alemivon the Crotoniate, see Krische, Forschwngen, I. pp. 68-78. 

On Hippodamus of Miletus: C I. Hermann, De Wippod. Milesio, ad Arist, Pol., UL. 5, Marburg, 1841 5 
L. Stein, in Mohl's Zettschr fiir Staatswissenschaft, 1858, 161sq.; Rob. v. Mohl, Gesch, wnd Litt. der 
Staatswiss., Vol. I., Erl. 1853, p. 171; Karl Hildenbrand, Gesch. 2. System der Rechts- und Staatsphilos., 
Vol. I, 1860, p. 59.sq. On Hippodamus and Phaleas: Herm. Henkel, Zur Gesch. der griech. Staatswiss, 
(G. Progr.), Salzwedel, 1866, : i 

Epicharmi fragmenta. coll, TW. Polman Kruscman, Harlem, 1£84; vec. Theod. Bergk, Poélae lyr 
Graec., Leips. (1813, 55) 1866; ed. Mullach, Mragm. Ph. Gr., p. 185 seq.; ef. Grysar, De Doriensium comoedia, 
p. 84sq.: Leop, Schmidt, Quaestiones Epicharmeae, spec.. I: de Epicharmi ratione philosophandé, 
Bonn, 1846; Jac, Bernays, Zpicharmos und der ai€avepevos Adyos, in the Rhein Mus. 7. Ph., new series 
VIII. 1853, p. 280. sq.; Aug. O, Fr. Lorenz, Leben und Schriften des Kotrs Ep. nebst einer Fraymenten= 
sammlwng, Berlin, 1864 (ef. Leop. Schmidt in the @étt. gel. Anz., 1865, No, 24, pp. 931-958); G. Bermhardy 
Grund». der griech, Litt,, 2d revised ed., II. b, 1859, pp. 458-467. * 


“Of Pythagoreanism and its founder tradition has the more to tell us the farther it 
removed in time from its subject, whereas it becomes more reticent in proportion as we 
approach chronologically nearer to that subject itself” (Zeller). Nevertheless, we possess — 
several very old and entirely reliable data concerning Pythagoras. Xenophanes, the 
founder of the Eleatic school, ridicules the doctrine ‘of Pythagoras in the following lines 
(ap. Diog. L., VIII. 36) :— 3 


: 
Kal woré pv orvgeAlouévov oxbdaxog mapibvra 

daoiv éxoixreipat Kat 76de gdoda éxoc: ss 
Tlaioat, pndé paril’, een gitov avépog éort 

Loyp, tiv Ewer oveyEauévyg alov, 


Heraclitus says (ap. Diog. L., VIII. 6): “Of all men, Pythagoras, the son of Mnesarchus, 
most practiced inquiry (loropiny joxyoev); his own wisdom was eclectic and nothing bet er 
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than polymathy and perverted art.” Herodotus (II. 81 and 123) traces the doctrine of 
metempsychosis and certain religious regulations of the (Orphists and) Pythagoreans back 
to the Ngyptians, thus implying, apparently, that Pythagoras visited the Egyptians. 
Isoerates (Laud. Busir., 28) is the first who expressly mentions such a visit. Cicero says 
of Pythitgoras (De Pin. V. 29, 87): “ Aegyptum lustravit.” Wor the fact that the mathe- 
matical sciences originated in Ngypt and were there cultivated by the priests, wo have 
Aristotle's testimony (d4el., I. 1). F¥om that country Pythagoras, according to the evidence 
of Callimachus (ap. Diodorus Siculus, in the Vaticanische Excerpte, VII-X. 35); brought 
much of his mathematical knowledge and transplanted it into Hellas, while other portions 
of it were discovered by himself. Among other things, the discovery of the relation be- 
tween the hypotenuse and the sides of the right-angled triangle is ascribed to him by 
Diogenes Laertius (VIII. 12), on the authority of a mathematician named Apollodorus. 
Diogenes cites in this cbnnection the epigram : 


Hrixa TWodaydpye To mepiucdeéc ebpato ypdyua 
Kew’, &¢' bry Krewyy qyaye Bovdvainr. 


Whether Pythagoras really traveled in Ngypt is a matter not wholly free from doubt. 
It may, nevertheless, be considered as very probable that he did. Many of the embellish- 
ments added by later writers to their accounts of the life and journeys of Pythagoras, 
. are easily recognized as fables. Diogenes Laértius relates (VII. 3), following, apparently, 
the authority of Aristoxenus, that Pythagoras, hating the tyranny of Polycrates, emigrated 
to Crotona, in Lower Italy. According to Cicero (/ep., 11. 15; ef. Zuscul., 1. 16), Pythagoras 
came to Italy in Ol. 62.4 (529 B..). He united himself to the aristocratic party in Orotona, 
where, a8 we are told, the depression caused by a defeat, suffered not long before in a 
contest with the Loerians and Rhegians on the river Sagra, had made the population sus- 
ceptible to moral influences, and he secured that party for his project of an ethical and 
religious reform. By this means the intimacy of the union of the members of the aris- 
toeratic party and their power in the state were very considerably increased. 

The members of the Pythagorean society were subjected to a rigid ethico-religious regi- 
men (the Hwaydpetog tpdrog rob Biov, which is mentioned already by Plato, Rep., X. p. 600 b). 
An examination as to fitness preceded admission. Disciples were bound for a long time 
to" mute obedience, and unconditional submission to the authority of the doctrine pro- 
pounded to them, Rigorous daily self-examination was required of all; the propagation 
among the people of the doctrines (in particular, probably, the theosophie speculations) 
of the school was prohibited. - Further requirements imposed on members were moderation 
in the use of articles of food and simplicity in personal attire. The use of animal food was 
permitted, under certain limitations,—a fact attested by Aristotle and by Aristoxenes (ap. 
‘Diog. L., VIII. 19 and 20); Heraclides of Pontus incorrectly assumes the contrary; but 
certain Orphisis and later Pythagoreans abstained wholly from the use of animal food. 
Aristoxenus (qp. Gellius, IV. 11) disputes the assertion that Pythagoras forbade the use 
of beans for food. According to Herod., II. 81, burial in woolen garments was forbidden 
in the Orphic-Pythagorean mysteries, 

' The democratic party (perhaps also, at times, an unfriendly aristocratic fraction) reacted 
against, the growing power of the society. It is related of Pythagoras that, after having 
lived in Crotona nearly twenty years, and soon after the victory gained in 510 B. c. by the 
Crotoniates, on the river Traeis, over the Sybarites, who were living under the monarchical 
‘rule of ‘'elys, he was banished by an opposition party under Cylon, and that he removed 
to Metapontum and soon afterward died there. Pythagoreanism found acceptance among 
the aristocracy of numerous Italian cities, and gaye to their party an ideal point of support. 
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But the persecutions were also several times renewed. In Crotona, as it appears, the 
partisans of Pythagoras and the ‘‘Cylonians” were, for a long time after the death of. 
Pythagoras, living in opposition as political parties, till at length, about a century later, the 
Pythagoreans were surprised by their opponents while engaged in a deliberation in the 
house of Milo” (who himself had died long before), and, the house being set on fire 
and surrounded, all perished, with the exception of Archippus and Lysis of Tarentum. 
(According to other accounts, the burning of the house, in which the Pythagoreans were — 
assembled, took place on the occasion of the first reaction against the society, in the 
life-time of Pythagoras.) Lysis went to Thebes, and was there (soon after 400 B. c.) a 
teacher of the youthful Epaminondas. Diog. L. (VIII. 7) ascribes to him the authorship 
of a work commonly ascribed to Pythagoras. This work, according to Mullach’s con- 
jecture (Fragm. Ph. Gr., I. 413), was the “Carmen Aureum,” a poem which, however, 
at least in its present form, is probably of later origin.—Not long after this time all 
the political consequence and power of the Pythagoreans in Italy came to an end. At 
Tarentum the Pythagorean Archytas was still at the head of the state in the time of 
Plato. ; : 

Among the authorities for the doctrine of the Pythagoreans, the indications furnished — 
by Aristotle are the most important. Of still greater value for our knowledge of the — 
Pythagorean system would be the fragments (collected by Boeckh) of the work of Philo- 
- laus, a contemporary of Socrates, in case their authenticity were assured. All other — 
pretended philosophical writings and fragments of writings by ancient Pythagoreans, are — 
decidedly spurious. The contents of the fragments attributed to Philolaus agree in many 
respects quite well with the testimony of Aristotle, and afford besides a much more concrete 
conception of the Pythagorean system; yet with them is mingled much that is of extra- 
neous and later origin, and which is yet scarcely to be placed to the account of the authors — 
in whom the fragments are found. Plato and Aristotle seem to have had no knowledge 
of any other than oral utterances of Philolaus. Only their statements and, in part, those ‘ 
of the earliest Aristotelians, but no later ones, are perfectly trustworthy. Timon the Sillo- — 
graph (writer of satires, see below, § 60) says (Gell., Noct. Att, ILI. 17) that Plato bought 
for much money a small book, on which he founded his dialogue Timaeus (containing his 
natural philosophy); but it is very doubtful what work is meant (perhaps a work of 
Archytas). A spurious letter from Plato to Dio contains the commission to buy Pytha-_ 
gorean books. Neanthes of Cyzicus ascribes the first publication of Pythagorean doctrines — 
to Philolaus and Empedocles. Hermippus says that Philolaus wrote a book which Plato — 
bought in order to copy from it his Zimaeus; Satyrus speaks of three books. The three 
books, of which the fragments above mentioned have come down to us,are (as Schaar-— 
schmidt has shown) probably spurious, as also are the alleged writings of other ancient — 
Pythagoreans and of Pythagoras himself. ¥ 

Charmed hy the apodictical nature of that knowledge which we have of the mathe- 
matical order immanent in things, the Pythagoreans exaggerated the power of the math- — 
ematical principle in their numerical speculation—a speculation which overstepped the — 5 
limits of exact mathematical science. ~ ; “% 

The principles of numbers, limit and the unlimited, were viewed by the Pythagoreans, — 
according to Aristotle, not as predicates of another substance, but as themselves the sub- 
stance of things; at the same time things were looked upon as images of these principles — 
immanent in them. It does not appear that these two statements are to be referred to” 
different fractions of the Pythagoreans; perhaps the mode of speech of some suggested 
the one interpretation, that of others the other. Yet the same persons might ina certain 
sense hold both of these doctrines. It is hardly supposable that any one of the ancient & 
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Pythagoreans made use of the exact phraseology employed by Aristotle. Aristotle seems, 
rather, at times to be expressing in his own language conceptions which he only found 
implied in their doctrines. The scale of created objects was symbolized by the series of 
numbers, the numbers four (tetpaxri¢) and ten (dexd¢) playing an especially prominent 
role. 

Of the special doctrines of the Pythagoreans, their astronomical and musical doctrines 
are the most worthy of remark. That the theory of a counter-earth (avriy$wv) under the 
earth and the motion of both around a central fire, really belongs to the older Pytha- 
goreans, we know (apart from the at least doubtful Philolaus-Fragments) from Aristotle 
(De Coelo, II. 13, and Metaph., 1.5). Diog. Laért. says (VIII. 85) that the circular motion of 
the earth was first taught by Philolaus, though others ascribed the doctrine to Hicetas. The 
doctrine of the earth and the counter-earth is ascribed to the Pythagorean Hicetas by 
Pseudo-Plutarch (Plac. Pl.., III. 9); Cicero (Acad., IT. 39) attributes to him, on the authority 
of Theophrastus, the doctrine that the earth moves circum axem. The rotation of the 
earth on its axis is also ascribed (Plac., III. 13; Hippol., Adv. Laer., I. 15) to Kephantus 
(according to Boeckh’s supposition, a pupil of Hicetas), who assigned to the material atoms 
magnitude, figure, and force, attributing their arrangement to God; also to Plato’s disciple, 
Heraclides of Heraclea on the Euxine, who (according to Stob., Zcl., I. 440) held the world 
to be infinite. That the hypothesis of the sun's immobility and of the revolution of the 
earth around it agrees with the phenomena was shown later, 281 B. c., by Aristarchus of 
Samos, the astronomer; finally, Seleucus of Seleucia on the Tigris, in Babylonia (about 150 
B. 6.), taught the infinite extension of the world and propounded the heliocentrie system 
as his astronomical doctrine. (Sec Plut., Plac. Phil., I. 1, 13, 24; IIL.17; Stob., Belog. Phys., 
I. 26; ef. Lud. Ideler, Veber das Verhiltniss des Copernicus zum Alterthum, in Wolf and Butt- 
mann’s Mus. /. d. Alterthumswiss., 11. 1810, pp. 393-454; Boeckh, De Plat. sysi., ete. 1810, 
p- 12 (Ki. Schr., ILI. p. 273), Philolaos, p. 122, Das Kosm. System des Plato, p.122 sq, and p. 
142; Sophus Ruge, Der Chaldiier Seleukos, Dresden, 1865.) Yet accusations of heresy were 
not wanting even in antiquity for those who held the doctrine of the earth’s motion. Wit- 
ness Aristarchus of Samos, who was charged with impiety by Cleanthes the Stoic, on 
account of his astronomical opinions. 

The doctrine of the harmony of the spheres (Arist., De Coelo, 11. 9) was grounded on 
the assumption that the celestial spheres were separated from’ each other by intervals 
corresponding with the relative lengths of strings, arranged to produce harmonious 
tones. ; 

The soul was, according to the Pythagoreans, a harmony; chained to the body as a 
punishment, it dwelt in it as in a prison (Plat., Phacdo, p. 62). 

According to the statement of Kudemus, the Aristotelian, in his lectures on Physics 
(reported by Simplicius, Ad. Arist. Phys., 173 a), the Pythagoreans taught that in various 
cosmical periods the same persons and events return or are repeated: ei (é ric miaTeboese 
T0iG Mvlayopeiou de raAw Ta adTa apillud Kayo prloroyyow 7d PaBdiov Exwv Kabnuévotg obra, 
Ka Ta GdAa ravra opolws ée, (The same doctrine meets us again with the Stoics, but only 
in combination with the Heraclitean doctrine of éxmipwot; see below, § 54.) 

. Ethical notions bore among the Pythagoreans a mathematical form, symbols filling the 
place of definitions. Justice was defined by them (according to Arist., Hth: Nic., V. 8; ef. 
Magn. Moral., 1. 1; 1. 34) as apse icdxtc ioc (square-number), by which it was intended 
to express the correspondence between action and suffering (rd dvtimerovbléc, 7. e. a TIC! 
éroinae, Tavr’ avtirabeiv), or, in other words, retribution. Ps 

Some of the Pythagoreans (according to Arist., Met, I. 5) set forth a table of funda- 
mental contraries, headed by that of limit and illimitation. The conceptions included in it 
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are not properly categories, because not absolutely universal, ¢.e., formal ground-concep- 
tions, equally applicable to nature and mind, The table is as follows :— 


Limit. Ilimitation. 
Odd. Even. 

One, Many. 
Right. Left. 

Male. Female, 

At rest. In motion. 
Straight. Bent. 

Light. Darkness. 
Good. Bad. 
Square, Oblong, 


Alemzon, the Crotoniate, was a physician, who (according to Arist., Metaph., I. 5) “was ; 
in the flower of his age when Pythagoras was an old man,” and taught that the majority — 
of human things were in twos-[in contraries] (cluae dio Ta roAAa TOY aOpwriver), yet did 
not fix on a specific number of contraries, but only gave in each case those which hap- 
pened to occur to him. Me taught that the soul was located in) the brain, whither all” i 
sensations were conducted through canals from the ‘organs of sensation (Theophr., De~ 
Sensu, 25; Plut., Plac. Ph., IV. i 17), end that the soul, like the stars, was the subject i 
of eternal motion ae ist., De An., Tr 2). 

Eurytus is Senionetl together with Philolaus, as among the Pythagoreans a 
E 
| 
| 
1% 


Plato met in Italy (D. L., III. 6). The system of numerical symbolism was further 
developed a Burytus, whose speculations appear to have been delivered only orally (Ar., 
Met., XTV.'5, 1092, 10). Philolaus and Nurytus are spoken of as residents of Tarentum: 
(Diog. L., as 46); Xenophilus, of Chaleis in Thrace, and the Phiiasians Phanto, Eche- 
crates, Diocles, and Polymnastus, pupils of Philolaus and Eurytus, and all personally 
known to Aristoxenus the Aristotelian, are said to haye been the last.of the Pythagoreans. 
Xenophilus is reported to have taught in Athens and to have died at an adyanced age. 
The school disappeared (until the rise of Neo-Pythagoreanism), although the Orphie- 
Pythagorean Orgies were continued. 
Hippodamus of Miletus, a contemporary of Socrates, was (according to Arist., Polit., 

II. 8), like Phaleas, the Chi deedonian (Ar., Pol., IL. 7), and (according to Diog. L., III. 37 and © 

57) Protagoras, the Sophist, a forerunner of Plato in the construction of pineal theories. 
According to Aristotle, Hippodamus was the first private citizen who undertook to say 
any thing respecting the best form of constitution for the state. The territory of tho state, — 
he taught, should be divided into three portions: a sacred portion for the service 
of the gods, a common domain for the support of the military order, and a third portion — 
to be held as private property. The various courts of justice should be subject to one 
court of appeal. Whether, or to what extent, Hippodamus was connectad with the— 
Pythagorean school, are doubtful questions. Among the later forgeries under the names _ 
of early Pythagoreans, was one bearing the name of ‘“ Hippodamus the Pythagorean,” and” 
another ascribed to ‘ Tippodamus the Thurian,” by which the same person seems to be- 
intended. Fragments of these forgeries are preserved in Stoheus (Mlorileg., XLUI. 92-94, 
and XOVIII. 71). Phaleas desired that inequality of possessions among citizens should be! 
prevented, affirming that it easily led to revolutionary movements; indeed, he is the first | 
who expressly demanded that all citizens should haye equal possessions (Arist., Pol., II. ay 
1266 b, 40). 


a ipeomra 
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Epicharmus of Cos, son of Hlothales (born about 550, died at Syracuse, about 460 3. c.), 
in the first of his poetical compositions cited by Diog. L. (III. 9-17), represents a man. 
yersed in Mleatic, Pythagorean, and especially in Heraclitean philosophy, engaged in conyver- 
sation with one who was a stranger to philosophy and a partisan of the religious ideas of 
the ancient poets and the people. In another of the fragments preserved by Diogenes he 
Giseusses the difference between art and the artist, and between goodness and the man who 
is good, in terms which remind us of the Platonic doctrine of ideas. They are not to be 
taken, however, altogether in the Platonie sense, which respects the difference between 
the universal and the individual, but rather in the sense of the distinction between 
abstract and concrete, A third fragment concludes from instances of artistic skill in ani- 
mals, that they, too, are possessed of reason. A fourth contains, in its expressions con- 
cerning the diversity of tastes, much to remind one of the verses of tho Eleatic philosopher 
Xenophanes, on the diversity of human conceptions of the gods. A philosophical system 
can not be aseribed to Mpicharmus. Plato says (Theael., p. 152a), that the comic poet, 
Hpicharmus, embraced, like Homer, that conception of the world to which Heraclitus 
gave the most general philosophical expression (the doctrine, which finds the real in 
What is perceptible and changeable). Classical aphorisms of Epicharmus are: vage Kgi 
méuvac’ arioreiy, dpllpa radra Tov gpevov, and vovg bp@ Kad vod¢ aKober, TAAAA Kapa Kai 
rudad. The Roman poct Ennius composed a Pythagorizing didactic poem in imitation 
of one attributed to Epicharmus. Various forgeries under the name of Hpitharmus 
were published at an early date. 

The author of the work ascribed to Philolaus sces in the principles of numbers the 
principles of things. Theso principles are the limiting and illimitation. They converge 
to harmony, which is unity in multiplicity and agreement in heterogeneity. Thus they 
generate in succession, first, unity, then the series of arithmetical or “ monadic” numbers, 
then the “gcometrical numbers,” or ‘magnitudes,” 7. ¢, the forms of space: point, line, 
surface, and solid; next, material objects, then life, sensuous consciousness, and the higher 
psychical forces, as love, friendship, mind, and intelligence. Like is known by like, but it is 
by number that things are brought into harmonious relations to the soul” The understand- 
ing, developed by mathematical study, is the organ of knowledge. Musical harmony 
depends on a certain numerical proportion in the lengths of musical strings. The octave, in 
‘particular, or harmony in the narrower sense, depends on the ratio—l1: 2, which, includes 
the two ratios of the fourth (3: 4) and the fifth (2:3 or 4:6), The five regular solids—the 
cube, the tetrahedron, the octahedron, the icosahedron, and the dodecahedron—are respec- 
tively the fundamental forms of earth, fire, air, water, and the fifth element, which encom- 
passes all the rest. The soul is united by number and harmony with the body, which is its 
organ, and at the same time also its prison. From the Hestia, @. ¢, from the central fire, 
around which earth and counter-carth daily revolve, the soul of the world spreads through 
the spheres of the counter- earth, the earth, the moon, the sun, the planets Mereury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the fixed stars to “ Olympus,” the last sphere which includes 
all the others. The world is eternal, and ruled by the One, who is akin to it, and has 
supreme might and excellence. The director and ruler of all things is God; he is one 
and eternal, enduring and immoyable, ever like himself, and different from all things 
beside him. He encompasses and guards the universe. 


§ 17. The foundation of the Eleatic doctrine of unity was laid in 
theological form by Xenophanes of Colophon, metaphysically devel- 
oped as a doctrine of being by Parmenides of Elea, dialectically de- 
fended in opposition to the vulgar belief in a plurality of objects 
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and in revolution and change by Zeno of Elea, and finally, with 


some declension in vigor of thought, assimilated more nearly to the 
earlier natural philosophy by Melissus of Samos. 


The following authors treat especially of the Hleatie philosophers and their doctrines: Joh, Gottfr, 
Walther, Zrdffnete Eleatische Graver, 20 cd., Magdeburg and Leipsic, 1724; Geo. Gust Fiilleborn, Liber de 


Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgia Aristoteli vulgo tributus, passim illustr, commentario, Halle, 1789; Joh, 


Gottl. Buhle, Commentatio de ortu et progressu pantheismi inde a Xenophane primo ejus auctore usque 
ad Spinozam, Gottingen, 1790, Comm. soc, Gott., vol. X., p. 157 seq. ; G. Ludw. Spalding, Vindiciae philoso- 
phorum Megarscorum subjecto commentario in primam partem libelli de Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgia, 
Berlin, 1793; Filleborn, Pragmente aus den Gedichten des Xenophanes und des Parmenides, in the Bet- 
irdge eur Gesch. der Philos., “ Stiicke” 6 and 7, Jena, 1795; Amad. Peyron, Empedoel. et Parm., frag- 
menta, Leips. 1810; Chr. Aug. Brandis, Comm. Zleat. pars I. Xenophunis, Parmenides et Melissi doctrina 
eproprits philosophorum reliquiis exposita, Alton, 1813 ; Vict. Cousin, Xénophane, fondateur de Vécole 
@ Llée, +. his Nouveau fragmens philos., Paris, 1828, pp. 9-95; Rosenberg, De E71. ph. primordiis, Berlin, 
1829; Sim. Karsten, Pilosophorum Graecorum veterum operum reliquiae, Amsterdam, 1835 8q., vol, I, 1: 
Xenophanis Colophonii carm. rel. 1.2: Parmenid.; Riaux, Zssai sur Paurm. d@’Elée, Paris, 1840; 


Krische, Forschungen, I. pp. 86-116; Theod. Bergk, Commentatio de Arist. libello de Xenophane, Zenone 


et Gorgia, Marburg, 1843; Aug. Gladisch, Die Hleaten und die Indier, Posen, 1844; Frid. Guil. Aug. 
Mullach, Avistotelis de Melisso, Xenophane et Gorgia disputationes, cum Eleaticorum philos, frag- 
mentis, Berlin, 1845, also in Fragm. ph. @r., 1. p. 101 seq.; E. Reinhold, De genuina Xenophanis diset- 
plina, Jena, 1847-; Ueberweg, Uever den historischen Werth der Schrift de Melissv,Zenone, Gorgia, in the 
Philol., VIIL., 1858, pp. 104-112 (where I sought to show that the second part of the work, ¢. ¢., chaps. 8 and 
4, does not contain a reliable account respecting Xenophanes, but does so respecting Zeno; now, however, 
only my first, or negative, not the second, positive, thesis, seems to me tenable), also did. XXV1I. 1868, 
pp. 709-711; E. F. Apelt, Purmenidis et Empedoclis doctrina de mundi structura, Jena, 1856; Conr. 
Vermehreu, Die Autorschaft der dem Aristoteles eugeschricbenen Schrift mepi Eevodavous, mept Zyvewvos, 
rept Topyiov, Jena, 1862; Franz Kern, Quaestionwm Xenophanearwm capita duo (Progr. scholae Por- 
tensis), Naumburg, 1864: Symbolae criticae ad libellum Aristotelicum de Xenophane, ete., Oldenburg, 
1S6T; coppacrov mepi Med(lcoov, in the Philologus, XXVI. 1863, pp. 271-289; Theodor Vatke, Parm. 


Veliensis doctrina qualis fuerit (diss. inaug.), Berl. 1864; Heinrich Stein, Fragm. des Parmenides, 


rept dycews, in the Symb. philologorum Bonnensium in honorem Frid, Ritscheliéi coll., Leipsic, 1864-67, 
pp. 763-806; Paul Riiffer, De ph. Xen. Coloph. parte morali, diss. inaug., Leipsic, 1868; Th. Davidson, 
The Fragments of Parm., in the Journal of Specul. Philos., TV. 1, St. Louis, Jan., 1870. 


That the first part (cap. 1, 2) of the treatise De Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgéa, transmitted to 
us among the writings of Aristotle, treats of Melissus and not of Xenophanes, Buhle has 
already demonstrated in the essay on pantheism above cited. In agreement with him and 
with Spalding—with whom Fiilleborn, who had before been of a different opinion, expresses 
his accord in his above-cited “ Beitriige”"—the same is assumed by Brandis and all later 
investigators, since this result is-made perfectly manifest by a comparison of the part in 
question with the doctrines of Melissus as known to us from other sources. It is uncer- 
tain to whom the second part (cap. 3, 4) relates, in the intention of the author, whether to 
Xenophanes or to Zeno; yet in no case are the contents of these chapters to be considered 
as historical.* The last part (cap. 5,.6) treats without doubt of Gorgias. Perhaps this 


* The view supported by me in one of my earliest essays (* Veber den historischen Werth der Schrift 
de Melisso, Zenone, Gorgit,” in Schneidewin's Philologus, VIII. 1858, pp. 104-112), that the second part 
of the work (cap. 3, 4) relates to Zeno and contains a true report of his doctrines, I am now compelled to 
abandon, after more thorough comparison and exacter weighing of all the elements of the problem 
(assenting, as I do, substantially to the argumentation of Zeller in the 2d ed. of the first part of his PA. @. @r., 
p. 886 sq.). I can only hold fast, therefore, to the negative opinion, that a trustworthy report respecting 
Xenophanes is not to be found in the work. The teachings there developed (that God is eternal, one, 
spherical, neither bounded nor unbounded, neither moved nor unmoved, might, in view of their dialectical 
form, and, in part also, in view of their nature, be more properly ascribed to Zeno than to Xenophanes. 
Both of these suppositions are, however, opposed, partly by other considerations, partly by the silence 
of Plato and Aristotle; of Xenophanes, Aristotle says directly (J/et., I. 5), that he left the quéstion 
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section was intended by the author to be the first in a reverted order (see cap. 6, jin.). The 
accounts respecting Melissus and Gorgias are substantially correct, though not so through- 
out. The whole can not have been composed by Aristotle, nor-by Theophrastus, but only 
by some later Aristotelian. 

The fragments preserved from the writings of the Eleatics are not very extensive, but 
they furnish us a fully authentic and, with respect to the fundamental ideas, a sufficiently 
complete view of the Eleatic philosophy. 


§ 18. Xenophanes, of Colophon, in Asia Minor (born 569 z. c.), 
who removed later to Elea, in Lower Italy, combats in his poems the 
anthropomorphitic and anthropopathic representations of God pre- 
sented by Homer and Hesiod, and enounces the doctrine of the one, 
all-controlling God-head. God is all eye, all ear, all intellect; 
untroubled, he moves and directs all things by the power of his 
thought. 


Xenophanes, according to his own statement (ap. Diog. L., IX. 19), began his wander- 
ings through Hellas (as rhapsodist) at the age of twenty-five years, and lived to be more 
than ninety-two years old. If (as may be assumed with some probability from one of his 
fragments given by Athen., Detpnosoph., II. p. 54) it is true that he left his native country 
soon after the expedition of the Persians under Harpagus against Ionia (544 B..), he must 
have been born about 569 B. c. Apollodorus (ap, Clem. Al., Strom., I. 301¢) gives Ol. 40 
(620 B. c.) as the time of his birth; more probable is the report (ap. Diog. L., IX. 20) that 
he flourished Ol. 60 (540 B.c.). He outlived Pythagoras; whom he mentions after the 
death of the latter; he is himself named by Heraclitus. In his latter years he lived in 
Elea (Etéa, ‘YéA7, Velia), a Phocean colony. Fragments of his poems, though only a few 
fragments of his philosophical poems, are extant. In a fragment of some extent,, pre- 
served by Athenzus (XI. p. 462), in which Xenophanes describes a cheerful feast, he 
demands first that the Deity (termed sometimes Oedc, sometimes Oeo/) be praised with pure 
and holy words, and that the banqueters be moderate and discourse of the proofs of 
virtue, and not of the contests of Titans and similar fables of the ancients (7Adoyara 
Tov xporépwv); in another fragment (Ath., X. p. 413 seq.) he warns men not to think too 
highly of success in athletic contests, which he deems it wrong to prefer to intellectual 
culture (ovd2 Sixatov, mpoxpivery pounv tic ayabijc ooginc). 

That the God of Xenophanes is the unity of the world is a supposition that was early 
current. Wedo not find this doctrine expressed in the fragments which have come 


of the ideal or material nature of the unity of God untouched, and said nothing definite concerning his 
limitation or non-limitation, whereas in chaps. 8 and 4 of the treatise De Xen., ete,, it is said, on the one 
hand, that the Eleate there in question ascribed to God the spherical form, and on the other that he tanght 
(the antinomy) that God is neither bounded nor unbounded. It is scarcely to be doubted that this latter 
statement arose from a misunderstanding either of the report of Aristotle or more probably of a similar, 
report by Theophrastus (which Simplic., Jn Phys. fol. 5b, has preserved for us). Whether the (probably 

late) author of the work intends to treat of Xenophanes or of Zeno, remains still a matter of doubt; the 

former supposition is, perhaps, attended with fewer difficulties than the latter. The author may have made 

use of a Psendo-Xenophanean writing, or perhaps even of an inexact version of the doctrines and arguments 

of Xenophanes, which had been prepared partly on the authority of the misunderstood passage from Theo- 

phrastus, partly from other sources. The misinterpretation was most easily possible at a time when such 

antinomies had already taken the form of philosophical dogmas (cf., for example, Plotinus, Znnead, V. 10, 

11, who teaches that God is neither bounded nor unbounded). With this problem negative results are 

reached more easily and with greater certainty than positive ones, 
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down to us, and it remains questionable whether Xenophanes pronounced hiniself posi- 
tively in this sense, in speaking of the relation of God to the world, or whether such a 
conception was not rather thought to be-implied in his teachings by other thinkers, who 
then expressed it in the phraseology given above. In the (Platonic?) dialogue, Sophistes 
(p. 242), the leading interlocutor, a visitor from Elea, says: “The Hleatic race among us, 
from Xenophanes’ and even from still earlier times, assume in their philosophical dis- 
courses that what is usually called All, is One” (a¢ évd¢ dvro¢g Tov mdvTwv Karovpévor), The 
‘still earlier” philosophers are probably certain Orphists, who glorified Zeus as the all- 
ruling power, as beginning, middle, and end of all things. Aristotle says, Metaph., I. 5: 
“Xenophanes, the first who professed the doctrine of unity—Parmenides is called his 
disciple—has not expressed himself clearly concerning the nature of the One, so that it is not 
plain whether he has in mind an ideal unity (like Parmenides, his successor) or a material 
one (like Melissus); he seems not to have been at all conscious of this distinction, but, with his 


regard fixed on the whole universe, he says only that God is the One.” Theophrastus 


says (according to Simplic., Ad Arist. Phys. fol. 5b): & 70 bv kai ray Zevopdayy broriPecbat, 


Timon the Sillograph (Sext. Empir., Hypotyp. Pyrrhon., I. 224) represents Xenophanes as — 
saying, that whithersoever he. turned his view, all things resolyed themselves for him — 


into unity. 

The following are all the philosophical fragments which have been preserved from the 
writings of Xenophanes. Ap. Clem. Alex., Strom., V.601¢, and Buseb., Praeparat. Evang., 
KUT. 13: 

Lic Dede év te Yeoior kal avdparoior péyioros, 
Oire déuag Yryroiow dpoliog obte vonua, 


Ap. Sextus Empir., Adv. Math., 1X. 144, ef. Diog. L., TX. 19: a 
OdbAvg bpd, obAog Jz voEi, obdo¢ dE 7 aKober 
Ap. Simplic., Ad Arist. Phys., fol. 6a: 
Alet 0) év TrovT@ Te pévery Kivotpevov obdéy 
OvdE perépyeodal pu emumpérer GAAoTE (or GAAoTer) dAAN, 
Ibid. : \ 


AN: . ‘ , 
"ADM ardvevde mévoio véov dpevrt mévta Kpadalver, 


Ap. Clem. Alex., Strom., V. 601c, and Euseb., Praepar. Lvang., XII. 13: 4 


"AAAG Bporoi doKéovor Yeodg yevvacbar (sdeww Te ?) ’ 
Ty ogerépyy 7 aicdnow tye boviy te déuag Te, 
"AAM siroe yeipdc y' eiyov PBoec 78 AéovTec, 

Kai ypapac xeipecot xai épya tedeiv arep avdpec, ' 
"Inmoe pév ¥ imo, Pdeg dé re Bovolv buotag 

Kai xe Yedv iWéiac éypagov Kal odmar’ éxotovy 

Toads’ oldv rep Kat abrol déunc elyov &xaoTot, 


Cf. Clem. Alex., Sirom., VII. p. T11b.: &¢ gyow 6 Eevogdync: AlWiorke re péAavac oyzobe Te, 
Opakécs re Tuppode Kai yAavkod¢ (scil. rode Yeode Siafwypagodowv), which is also reported | 
by Theodoret., Graec. Affect. curat., Serm. III. p. 49, ed. Sylb. Ap. Sext. Empir,, Adv. Math, 


IX. 193; 

Tldvra Beoig avéSnxay "Ounpde 3 Matodde re, 
"Ocoa rap’ avdporoow dveidea mai ydyoc*éorty, 
Wérrecv, poryete te al aAAhaAove ararevew, 


4 
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| {bid. I, 289: 

i "Ounpog S& Kat ‘Molodog Kara roy Kodopdveov Revopdvy + 
Ol wheior’ fodkygavro Vedv dVeuloria kpya, 

Krérrew, pocxebe te nar adaAjaovg arareberm, 


Arist., Ret, IT. 23, p. 1899b, 6: Kevopdvng Meyev bre duolog doeBobow ol yevéadac 
© puoKonres rove Yeode roig dmodavely Aéyovow auhorépog yap cvuBalver jo) elvat rode Yeobg 
more, Ibid. 1400), 5; Bev. WAcdrace kpwrdow et Vhwoor rh Aevxodéa nai Yonvoow, } pu), 
| OuveBobdcver, el peep Yedv trohauBavousr, 1) Ypnveiv, ct S dvIpwror, ja) Ybor, 

[Tho vorse, && yalng yap mivra Kal eig yiv mavra redevrt, citod by Soxt. Nmpir, (Ade. 
; | Math,, X. 313, but on tho authority of others: “ Eevoddryg d& nar’ éviove,”) and by Stobrmus 
& (Bel. Phys., 1. p, 294, ed. Hoeven) and others, seems to have been erroneously ascribed to 
-Xenophanes. Ariatotle testifies (Met, T. 8, p. 989a, 5): ‘No philosopher has regarded 
earth im the sense in which Thales regurded water; Anaximenos air, and Toraclitus fire, 
a) a uniquo material principle. Meiners (//ist, Doctr, de Vero Deo, p. $2"), and after him 
|| Heeren, Karsten, and others, have held this vorgo to be a forgery.]—Ap, Soxt. Empir., Adv, 

} Math., 1X. 861; X. 313, and othors: - 


] 
in 


ILdvreg yap yaing re war tdarog bxyevducoda, 
_ Ap. Stobaeus, Mlorileg., XXIX. 41, ed. Gaisf, and Helog., I. p. 224: 


Obroe dr’ apyijg wdvra Yeot Yryroig mapldekar, 
"MAAA ypdvy Gynrodvreg épevpioxovaw dyLevov, 


| Ap. Plutarch., Sympos., IX. p. 746 b: 

5 Tabvra deddsaorae piv boxdra roig érbpoiow, ' 
| F 

Ap. Sext. Empir. Adv. Math., VIL. 49 and 110, VIII, 826, and others: 


Kal ra piv obv caddc obrig dp Wev obdé rig korac 
Lidde, api Yedv re xa dooa Aébyw wept mdvrov: 
Ri ydp kab 7rd pddcora rbyou rereAcapilvoy etrrdv, 
1 Abrdg buocg ob olde* Sdxog 8 bmi mao réruKrat. 

i ‘ 

h Tho most noteworthy of tho physical theorems of Xenophanes, aftor his fundamental 
i doctrine, that earth and water are the elements of all created yr is the opinion, com- 
bated by Mmpedoeles (in the verses cited by Arist., De Coelo, 2, p. 204.0, 25: elmep 
Biv yao te BAOn Kar Saawadg alOhp, de did moAAdY di) yAdoang ne pra parabog bxeéyurae 
— oroudtav dAtyov rod mavrd¢ idvrov), that tho earth extends without limit downward, and 
_ the air upward; tho verses in which this view is expressed are communicated by Achilles 


Tatius in his Jsagoge ad Aratum (ap. Petay., Doct. Temp., II. 16); > 


Taing pev réde meipag twa mapa roca bparac 
AlOkpe mpoorAdtovs ra Kara 0 bg dmeipov ledver. 


te With this doctrino the assertion, sometimes attributed to Xenophanes (but perhaps only 
i through tho false transference to him of a Parmenidean theorem), that the Deity is spherical, 
Ys does not agree. Xenophanes held the stars (according to Stob., Hel., 1.622) vo be flery clouds: 


were found petrified in the mines of Syracuse, in the marblo quarries on tho island of 
‘Paros, and in many other places both inland and on mountains, by tho liypothesis, that 
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the sea had once covered the land; and this hypothesis was immediately enlarged by him ’ 


into the theory of a periodical, alternate mixing and separation of earth and water. 


Xeniades of Corinth is incorrectly named (by Sext. Emp., Adv. Math., VIII. 53, et al.) as a — 


disciple of Xenophanes. 


§ 19. Parmenides of Elea, born about 515-510 x. o. (so that his 


youth falls in the time of the old age of Xenophanes), is the most 
important of the Eleatic philosophers. He founds the doctrine of unity 
on the conception of being. THe teaches: Only being is, non-being is 
not; there is no becoming. That which truly is exists in the form of 
a single and eternal sphere, whose space it fills continuously. Plu- 
rality and change are an empty semblance. The existent alone is 
thinkable, and only the thinkable is real. Of the one true existence, 
convincing knowledge is attainable by thought; but the deceptions 
of the senses seduce men into mere opinion and into the deceitful, 
rhetorical display of discourse respecting the things, which are sup- 
posed to be manifold and changing.—In his (hypothetical) explanation 
of the world of appearance, Parmenides sets out from two opposed 
principles, which bear to each other, within the sphere of appearance, 
a relation similar to that which exists between being and non-being. 


These principles are light and night, with which the antithesis of fire — 


and earth corresponds, 


ry 


Swi fash 


eee en ae Senne et Cnet Ti 


bowed were 


That Parmenides received through Xenophanes the philosophical impulses which gave — 


direction to his own thinking, we must suppose, even setting aside later evidence, from 
the following language of the (Platonic?) dialogue Sophistes (p. 242): “the Eleatie race 


of philosophers dating from the time of Xenophanes (and even earlier). Aristotle says | 
(Metaph., I. 5): “ Parmenides is said (Aéyeraz) to have been his (Xenophanes’) pupil.” Tere — 


Aéyerat is, perhaps, not to be taken as signifying an uncertainty on the part of Aristotle 
with respect to the personal relation of the two philosophers, but as pointing to the half- 


oy 


truth of the term “pupil” (ua@yr%¢), since Parmenides may have been incited to his ~ 
inquiries more by the writings of Xenophanes than by his oral instruction, and since he ~ 


does not stand merely in the relation of a scholar to his predecessor, having himself first 
created the metaphysical principles of Mleaticism. Theophrastus expresses the relation 
in which Parmenides stood to Xenophanes by the use of the term érzyevduevog (in a 
passage in the first book of his Physics, as cited by Alexander Aphrodis,, Schol. in Arist., 


ed. Brandis, p. 536.a, 10: rott@ dé émcyevduevog Tlappevidng Tbpytog 6 EAgdryc). Plato, 


Theaet., p. 1800 (cf. Soph. p. 217 c) represents Socrates as saying that, while still very 


young, he met Parmenides, who .was already advanced in years (rdvu véocg ravu rpecBiry), | 
as the latter was expounding his philosophical doctrines. From this story the scenery in — 


the (probably spurious) dialogue Parmenides is derived, while more specific statements are 
added as to the ages of Parmenides (65 years) and his companion Zeno (40 years) at tho time 


alluded to by Socrates. Whether a meeting between Socrates and Parmenides really took | 
place, or was only imagined by Plato, is doubtful; but the former supposition is by far the © 


more probable, since Plato would scarcely have allowed himself the fiction here merely for 


scenic effect; still less would he have dono so in the narrative introduced in the Theaetetus. A 
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But even if it were only a fiction, Plato would be careful not to offer too great violence 
11 it to chronological possibility. The report of Diog. Laért. (IX. 23), that Parmenides 
flourished” in Ol. 69 (504-500 B. c.), must, therefore, be erroneous; at that time he can 
scarcely have been more than a few years old. The probable reference of Parmenides, 
in his argumentation, to Heraclitus (see above, § 15), of itself implies that the former 
was younger than Heraclitus. Parmenides appears not to have written his ‘“‘ work” before 
about 475-470. 

Parmenides is said to have exerted a salutary influence on the legislation and morals 
of his native city, where he supported the ethico-political doctrine and action of the 
Pythagoreans. (Diog. L. says [IX. 23]: Aéyerae dé kat voyovg Osivae Toig Tmodirai, &¢ pyot 
Inevoinmoc év 7H TEpi diAood~wv.) For the moral character and the philosophy of Par- 

'menides Plato expresses the highest respect. Aristotle places a lower estimate on his 
doctrine and argumentation, but admits that he was the ablest thinker among the 
Eleatics. 

In his Didactic Poem (the fragments of which are found in Sext. Hmpir., Adv. Math., 
VIL. 111; Diog: Laért., [X. 22; Proclus, Comm. to Plato's Timaeus; Simplicius, ad Arist. Phys., 
etc.), Parmenides represents the goddess of wisdom, to whose seat he is drawn by horses 
under the guidance of the virgin daughters of Helios, as opening up to him the double 

' insight, not only into convincing truth, but also into the deceptive opinions of mortals (yped 
vé of TavTa rdécbat, juev aagjdeing ebreibéog atpexéc Arop, 70& Bpordv ddEac, Taig ovK éve 
miatic aAnOyc). Truth consists in the knowledge that being is, and non-being can not be; 
deception lies in the belief that non-being also is and must be. Parmenides describes the 

goddess as saying (in a fragment preserved by Proclus in his Comm. on Plato's Timaeus, 
Il. p. 105 b, ed. Bas.): 


‘H pév, Orw¢ éotw te Kal O¢ ovK EoTL pu) Elva 
TleBove éore KéAevdoc, adnlein yap omndet. 
‘H 0, &¢ ovK éotly Te Kal O¢ ypedv éoTe fun elval, 
Ty df cot opalw mavareléa Eupev araprdv- 
Obre yap av yvoing 76 ye py &dv (ob yap épucrdy) 
OiTe Ppdoatc.* 


After this appear to have followed immediately the words (cited by Clem. Alex., Strom., VI. 
p. 627), and by Plotinus, Mynead., V. 1, 8): 


. 5 Laas Cee iy Seay, ee 
TO Yap QUTO VOELY EOTLY TE KAL ELVAL, 


f,e.: Thé predicate being belongs to thought itself; that I think something and that 
this, which I think, zs (in my thought), are identical assertions; non-being—that which is 
not—can not be thought, can, so to speak, not be reached, since every thing, when it is 
thought, exists as thought; no thought can be non-existent or without being, for there és 
nothing to which the predicate being does not belong, or which exists outside of the sphere 
of being.—In this argumentation Parmenides mistakes the distinction between the subjective 
being of thought and an objective realm of being to which thought is directed, by direct- 
ine his attention only to the fact that both are subjects of the predicate being. Says 
Parmenides (ap. Simplic., Ad Phys., fol. 31, in the third line, we write odd’ #v instead of 
ovdév, according to Bergk’s conjecture, see Ind. Lect. Hal., 1867-68) ; 


(* A metrical translation of all the Parmenidean fragments cited in this section may be read in the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, St. Louis, Jan., 1870, Vol. 1V., No.1. The doctrine contained in them 
k 4s fully explained in the text.—7Z?,] 
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Twvrov 0 éorl voeiv te Kal obverxév éote vbnua 
Ob yap avev Tov eévroc, Ev @ Tedaticpévov éaTiv, 
Evpyoe 7o vociv: od qv yap h éotw 7G éotas 
“Ado mapéik Tov édvToc. 


Not the senses, which picture to us plurality and change, conduct to truth, but only ze 
thought, which recognizes the being of that which is, as necessary, and the existence of | 
that which is not, as impossible. Parm., ap. Sext, Hmpir., VI. 111: * 
"ADAG od THES ad’ ddov Si~HoLoc Eipye vonpa, 
Mydé o° Soe coAbrepov dddv Kata Tie Biacta, 
Nopav dcxorov bupa Kat iyxnecoav akoviy i 
Kat y2éccav. Kpivar 8 2byp rodbdnpw Eheyxov 
"HE EuéSev pySévra. 
Much severer still than his condemnation of the naive confidence of the mass of men 
in the illusory reports of the senses, is that with which Parmenides visits a philosophical - 
doctrine which, as he assumes, makes of this very illusion (not, indeed, as illusion, in 
which sense Parmenides himself’ proposes a theory of the sensible, but as supposed truth) ; 
the basis of a theory that falsifies thought, in that it declares non-being identical with ~ 
being. It is very probable that the Heraclitean doctrine is the one on which Parmenides 
thus animadverts, however indignantly Heraclitus might have resented this association of 
his doctrine with the prejudice of the masses, who do not rise above the false appearances 


of the senses; the judgment of Plato (Theaet., p. 179) and Aristotle (De Anima, I. 2, p. : 
405 a, 28: év xuhoee 0 elvae Ta bvTa KaKelvog wero Kai ol ToAZo1) agrees with that of Parmen- ~ 
ides with respect to the matter in question. Parmenides says (ap. Simplicius, dd Phys., fol. | 
19a and 25 a): i 
Xpq ce Aéyew te voeiv 7'* sv. Eupevat* ~ort yap Elvat, Z 

Mydév 0 ovk eivar> ta @ EyO GpdlecTat avwya.— : 

Ilpar’ ag’ 6600 tabry¢ difhotoc elpye vénua, ; 

; Airdp ere? axd tHe, y 67 Bpotot eidérec ovdéev : 
TAdfovra dixpavoc * apnxevin yap év aitav 5 

UrAseow Liver ToayKrov véov, oi dé gopedvrat ° | 

Kagol dude tupaoi te tednodrec, axpita via, vs 


Olg 7d réAewv Te Kal ovK elvat TwbToy vevoutoTat 
Kov twirév, rdvrwv re rahivtporés tore KédevSoc’ 

Parmenides (in a passage of some length, given by Simpl., Ad Phys., fol. 31 ab) ascribes 
to the truly existent all the predicates which are implied in the abstract conception of being, 
and then proceeds further to characterize it as a continuous sphere, extending uni- 
formly from the center in all directions—a description which we are scarcely authorized 
in interpreting as merely symbolical, in the conscious intention of Parmenides. That which 
truly is, is without origin and indestructible, a unique whole, only-begotten, immovable, 
and eternal; it was not and will not be, but zs, and forms a continuum. 


Mévo¢g & Ere pittog ddoio 
Aeimetae b¢ Ect: ratty S ext onuat’ éact 
TloAAa wan ac ayévytov édv wal avdzeSpdv éoTwr, i 8 
OdAov, uovvoyevéc te Kad atpeutc HS aré2ectov-* 
Ob zor éqv ov Ecrat, ézel viv éotiv duod Trav, 
"Ev Evveyéc. 


* Or adenrov, according to Bergk’s conjecture. 
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For what origin should it have? Tow could it grow? It can neither have arisen from 
the non-existent, since this has no existence, nor from the existent, siuice it is itself the 
existent. There is, therefore, no becoming, and no decay (TH¢ yéveowe pov aréoBeotat Kat 
amioto¢ dAebpoc), The truly existent is indivisible, everywhere like itself, and ever iden- 
tical with itself. It exists independently, in and for itself (rwirdéy 7 év Twobr@ re pévov Kal? 
_ éavré Te KeiTa), thinking, and comprehending in itself all thought; it exists in the form of a 
_ well-rounded sphere (ravrolev eixbxAov odaipne évaatyKiov by pecad0ev icoradic mavrTy)), 
The Parmenidean doctrine of the apparent world is a cosmogony, suggesting, on the one 
_ hand, Anaximander’s doctrine of the warm and the cold as the first-developed contraries and 
the Heraclitean doctrine of the transformations of fire, and, on the other, the Pythagorean 
opposition of “limit” and “the unlimited” (depov), and the Pythagorean doctrine of con- . 
traries generally. It is founded on the hypothesis of a universal mixture of warm and 
cold, light and dark. The warm and light is ethereal fire, which, as the positive and efficient 
_ principle, represents within the sphere of appearance the place of being; the cold and 
dark is air and its product, by condensation (see Kuseb., Praepar. Evang., 1. 8, 7: Aéyee 
d& Ty yRv Tov TvKvod Karappvévto¢g aépoc yeyovévac), earth. The combining or ‘ mixing” 
_ of the contraries is effected by the all-controlling Deity (Aaiuowv 1) rdvra KvBepvg), at whose 
| will Eros came into existence as first, in time, of the gods (mpwriorov piv "Kpora Oedy 
_ pyrioato ravrwov, Plat., Symp., 178 b, where, as Schanz has shown, the words from ‘Hovde 
to duodoyc?, together with o¢ must be placed before qyci; Arist. Metaph., 1. 4, 984), 
26). That which fills space and that which thinks, are the same; how a man shall think, 
_ depends on the “mixture” of his bodily organs; a dead body perceives cold and silence 
‘i (Parm., ap. Theophrast., De Sensu, 3, where, however, in the seutence: Td yap wAéov éort 
_ vényd, the words 7d x/£éov mean, not the preponderating, but the full, or space which is 
filled), 

If the verse in the long fragment, wp. Simplicius, in Phys., f. 31a, et al. (also ap. Plat., 

ie Theaet., p. 180): olov axivaréy 7 iuevat, 7 wav?’ ovo ju? eatin, boca Bporol xaréVevto Tweroudorec 

Elva adndy, yiyverda Te kar dAAvada, ete., could be emended (as is done by Gladisch, who. , 
seeks in it an analogue to the Maja of the Hindus) so as to read: 7@ mdvr’ bvap éorin, 
_ Parmenides would appear as having explained the plurality and change attested by the 
senses, as a dream of the one true existence. But this conjecture is arbitrary; and the 
(words cited in the Soph., p. 242: a¢ évdg bvrog Trav ravTuY Kadousiver, as also the doctrine 
_ of the Megarians concerning the many names of the One, which alone really exists, confirm 
' the reading dvoy’ of the MSS. The sense of the passage is therefore: ‘All the manifold 
and changing world, which mortals suppose to be real, and which they call the sum of 
things, is in reality only the One, which alone truly is.” 

Tn the philosophy of Parmenides no distinction is reached between appearance, or sem- 
blance, and phenomenon, The terms being and appearance remain with him philosoph- 
ically unreconciled; the existence of a realm of mere appearance is incompatible with the 
fundamental principle of Parmenides, 


§ 20. Zeno of Elea (born about 490-485 x. 0.) defended the doctrine 
of Parmenides by an indirect demonstration, in which he sought to 
show that the supposition of the real existence of things manifold 
and changing, leads to contradictions. In particular, he opposed to 
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passed through an cnliratted number of intermediate places. _2. 
Achilles can not overtake the tortoise, because as often as he reaches 
the place occupied by the tortoise at a previous moment, the latter 
has already left it. 8. The flying arrow is at rest; for it is at every 
moment only in one place. 4. The half of a division of time is equal 
to the whole; for the same point, moving with the same velocity, 
traverses an equal distance (7, e., when compared, in the one case, 
with a point at rest, in the other, with a point in motion) in the one 
case, in half of a given time, in the other, in the whole of that time. 


0. HE. Lohse, De Argumentis, quibus Zeno Lleates nullwm esse motum demonstravit, Halle, 1794. 
Ch. L, Gerling, De Zenonis Lleatici paralogismis motum spectantibus, Marburg, 1825. 


Zeno, disciple and friend of Parmenides, is reported (by Strabo, VI. 1) to have joined his 
master in his ethico-political efforts, and at last (by Diog. Laért., IX. 26, and many others), 
after an wusuecessful enterprise against the tyrant Nearchus (or, according to others, 
Diomedon), to have been seized and put to death amid tortures, which he endured with 
stoadfastness. 

In the (Platonic?) dialogue Parmenides; a prose writing (abyypapiua) of Zeno is men- 
tioned, which was distributed into several series of argumentations (Adéyoz), in each of 
which a number of hypotheses (imoféoec) were laid down with a view to their reductio in 
absurdum, and so to the indirect demonstration of the truth of the doctrine that Being is 
One. It is probably on account of this (indirect) method of demonstration from hypotheses, 
that Aristotle (according to Sext. Empir., Adv. Math., VII. 7, and Diog. Laért., VIII. 67; DX. 
25) called Zeno the inyentor of dialectic (ebperay diadexrinije). 

If the manifold exists, argues Zeno (ap. Simplic., Ad Arist. Phys., fol. 30), it must be at 
the same time infinitely small and infinitely great; the former, because its last divisions 
are without magnitude, the latter, on account of the infinite number of these divisions. 
(In this argument Zeno leaves out of consideration the inverse ratio constantly maintained 
between magnitude and number of parts, aS the division advances, whereby the same 
product is constantly maintained, and he isolates the notions of smallness and number, 
opposing the one to the other.) In a-similar manner Zeno shows that the manifold, if it 
exists, must be ab the same time numerically limited and unlimited. 


Zeno argues, further (according to Arist, Phys. IV. 3; eff Simplic., In Phys., fol. 130), 


against tho realily of space. If all that exists were in a given space, this space must be 
in another space, and so on dn tnfinitum. 

Against tho veracity of sensuous perception, Zeno directed (according to Arist., Phys., 
VII. 5, and Simplic. on thisspassage) the following argument: If a measure of millet-grains 
in falling produce a sound, cach single grain and each) smallest fraction of a grain must 
also produco a sound; but if the latter is not the case, then the whole measure of grains, 
whose affect is hut the sum of the effects of its parts, can also produce no sound. (The 
method of argumentation here employed is similar to that in the first argument against 
plurality.) 

The cide ae of Zeno against the reality of motion (cited by Arist., Phys., VI. 2, p. 233 a, 


the development of metaphysics in earlier and later times. Aristotle answers the two 
first (¢bid, c, 2) with the observation (p. 283, 11) that the divisions of time and space are 


the samo and equal (rag abrag yap Kar rag Loag deaipéoste 6 ypdvoe Siaipetrac Kat 7d péyedoe) 
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for both time and space are continuous (ovveyéc); that a distance divisible in énfinitum can 
therefore certainly be traversed in a finite time, since the latter is also in like manner 
divisible im jinitum, and the divisions of time correspond with the divisions of space; the 
infinite in division (a7ecpov xara diaipeccy) is to be distinguished from the infinite in extent 
(axstpov Toi¢ Ecyarorc); his reply to the third argument (c. 9) is, that time does not consist 
of single indivisible points (conceived as discontinuous) or of nows” (p. 239 b, 8: ob yap 


- GbyKetTaL 6 xpdvog Ex TOV Viv TOY adiaipéTwr), In the fourth argument he points out what 


Zeno, as it seems, had but poorly concealed, viz., the change of the standard of comparison 
(p. 240 a, 2: 7O wév rapa Kevoipevor, rd de’ wap’ Hpeuovv). It can be questioned whether the 
Aristotelian answers are fully satisfactory for the first three arguments (for in the fourth 
the paralogism is obvious). Bayle has attacked them in his Dictionnaire Hist. et Crit. 
(Article, Zénon). Hegel (Geschichte der Phil., I. p. 316 seq.) defends Aristotle against 
Bayle. Yet Hegel himself also sees in motion a contradiction; nevertheless, he regards 
motion as a real fact. Herbart denies the reality of motion on account of the contradiction 
which, in his opinion, it involves.* 


§ 21. Melissus of Samos attempts by a direct demonstration 
to establish the truth of the fundamental thought of the Eleatic 
philosophy, that only the One is. By unity, however, he understands 
rather the continuity of substance than the notional identity of being, 
That which és, the truly existent, is eternal, infinite, one, in all points 


-the same or “like itself,” unmoved and passionless. 


It is extremely probable that Melissus the philosopher is identical with Melissus the 
statesman and admiral, who commanded the fleet of the Samians on the occasion of their 
victory over the Athenians, 440 B. 0. (Plut., Pericl., ec. 26; Themist., c. 2; Thucyd., I. 117), 

Several fragments of the work of Melissus, “On the Existent” (or ‘‘On Nature”) are 
found in Simplic,, Ad Arist. Phys. (fol. 7, 22, 24, and 34), and Jd., in Arist. De Coelo (fol. 
137); with them agrees almost exactly the section on this philosopher in the Pseudo- 
Aristotelian work, De Melisso, ete. Cf. the works of Brandis, Mullach, and others cited 
above (§ 17). 

If nothing were, argues Melissus, how were it then even possible to speak of it, as 
of something being? But if any thing is, then it has either become or is eternal, In tho 
former case, it must have arisen either from being or from non-being. But nothing can 
come from non-being; and being can not have arisen from being, for then there must 
have been being, before being came to be (became). Hence being did not become; hence 
it is eternal. Tt will also not perish; for being can not become non-being, and if being 
change to being, it has not perished. Therefore it always wag and always will be, 

As without genesis, and indestructible, being has no beginning and no end; it is, there- 
fore, infinite. (It is easy to perceive here the leap in argumentation from temporal 
infinity to the infinity of space, which very hkely contributed essentially to draw on Me- 
lissus Aristotle's reproach of feebleness of thought.) 

As infinite, being is One; for if it were dual or plural, its Tombers would mutually 
limit each other, and so sould not be infinite. 

As one, being is unchangeable; for change would pluralize it. Moro particularly, tt is 


* In my “ System der Logik,” 2a ed, Bonn, 1865, pp. 176, 887 seq., I havo discussed these problems 
more thoroughly than was possible or appropr iate in this place, 
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unmoyed; for there exists no empty space in which it can move, since such a space, if it 
existed, would be an existing nothing; and being can not move within itself, for then the 
One would become a diviswm, hence manifold. 

Notwithstanding the infinite extension which Melissus attributes to being, he will not 
have it called material, since whatever is material has parts, and so can not be a unity. 


$22. While the later Natural Philosophers asserted with the 
Eleatics the immutability of substance, they assumed, in opposition 
to the Eleatics, a plurality of unchangeable substances, and reduced 
all development and change, all apparent genesis and destruction, to 
a change in the relations of these substances to one another. In 
order to explain the orderly change of relations, Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras taught the existence of a spiritual force in addition to 
the material substances, while the Atomistic philosophers (Leucippus 
and Democritus) sought to comprehend all phenomena as products 
of matter and motion alone.’ The hylozoism of the earlier natural 
philosophers was thus superseded in principle by the severance of the 
moving cause from matter; yet its after-influence remained quite 
considerable, as seen chiefly in the doctrines of Empedocles, and also, 
but less prominently, in those of Anaxagoras and the Atomists. 
Anaxagoras (and Empedocles also, so far as love and hate are repre- 
sented by him as independent forces, separate from the material 
elements) advanced in principle to a Dualism of mind and matter; 
while the Atomists proceeded to Materialism. ; 


The earliest Greek philosophers advanced gradually but constantly from the sphere of 
sensuous intuition toward the sphere of abstractions. This movement culminated, with the 
Eleatic philosophers, in the most abstract of all conceptions, the conception of Being. But 
from the stand-point thus reached it was found impossible to furnish an explanation of 
phenomena; hence the tendency among the philosophers immediately subsequent to the 
Eleatics, so to conceive the principle of things that, without denying the unity and con- 
stancy of being, a way might yet be opened up leading to the plurality and change of the 
phenomenal world. In particular, they sought to account for the change and development 
or the becoming of things, which (like their being) remained unexplained in the conceptions 
of the earlier natural philosophers, by reducing the same to the motion (combination and 
separation) of elements, whose quality is invariable. The boundary-line, which separates 
the earlier from the later natural philosophy, lies in the Eleatic philosophy, or more pre- 
cisely in the ontology of Parmenides—not in Xenophanes’ theological doctrine of unity. 
Heraclitus, who taught later than Xenophanes, but earlier than Parmenides, belongs, by 
the character of his doctrine, to the earlier philosophers, and is not to be associated with 
the group formed by Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the Atomists. 


§ 23. Empedocles of Agrigentum, born not long after 5008. c., 
posits in his didactic poem “On Nature,” as the material principles 
or “roots” of things, the four elements, earth, water, air, and fire, to 
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which he joins as moving forces two ideal principles: love as a uniting, 
and hate as a separating force. The periods of the formation of the 
world depend on the alternate prevalence of love and hate. During 
certain periods all heterogeneous elements are separated from each 
other by hate; during others, they are everywhere united by love. 
We know things in their material and ideal elements by virtue of 
the like material and ideal elements in ourselves. 


Special works on Empedocles aro the following: Frid. Gunil. Sturz, De Ympedoclis Agrigentini vita et 
Philosophia expos. carminum reliq. coll., Leips. 1805; Amadeus Peyron, Lmpedoclis et Parmenidis 
Jragmenta, Leips. 1810; H. Ritter, Ueber die philosophische Lehre des Empedokles, in Wolf's Litera- 
rische Analekten, Vol. I1., 1820, p, 411 seq.; Lommatzsch, Die Weishetit des Empedokles, Berl, 1830; Simon 
Karsten, inp. Agrig. carminum reliquiae (vol. 2 of the Reliquiae phil. vet. Graec.), Amst. 1858; Th. 
Bergk, Zmp. fragmenta, in the Pott. lyr. Gr., Leips. (1843, °53) 1866; De prooemio Empedoclis, Ber). 
1839; Krische, Yorschwngen, I. pp. 116-129; Panzerbieter, Beitrdge zur Kritik und Erldiuterung des 
Empedokles, Meiningen, 1844, and Zeitschr. f. A. W., 1845, pp. $83 seq.; Raynaud, De Lmp., Strasburg, 
1848; Mullach, De Limp. prooemio, Berlin, 1850; Quaestionum Bmp. specimen secundum, ib. 1852; Philos. 
Gr. fragm., XIV. seq,, 15 seq. ; Heinrich Stein, Linp. Agrig. fragmenta ed., praemissa disp, de Empedoclis 
éeriptis, Bonn, 1852; W. Hollenberg, Zmpedoclea, Berlin, 1853 (“ Gymnasial-Programm”); TE. F. Apelt, 
Parmenidis et Empedoclis doctrina de mundi structura, Jena, 1856; A, Gladisch, Hmpedokles und 
die Aegypter, vine histor. Untersuchung, mit Erliuterungen aus den aegypt. Denkmidlern von H. 

' Brugsch wnd Jos, Passalacqua, Leipsic, 1858; cf. Gladisch, Bmp. und die alten Acgypter, in Noack’s 
Jahrd, fiir speculat, Philos. \SAT, Heft 4, No. 82, Heft, No. 41; Das mystische vierspeichige Rad bet 
den alten Aegyptern und TTellenen, in the Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenlind., Gesellschaft, Vol. XV., 

| Heft 2, p. 406 seq.; MW. Winnefeld, Die Philosophie des Empedokles (“ Donaueschinger Gymn.-Pro- 

gramm”), Rastatt, 1862, 


The testimony of Aristotle (Met., I. 3) requires us to consider Hmpedocles as a contem- 
porary of Anaxagoras, but younger than the latter philosopher, who was born, probably, 
about 500 B. 0. According to Aristotle (ap. Diog. L., VIII. 52, 74), he lived sixty years, so 
| that we may (with Zeller) adopt 492 and 432 as the approximate dates of his birth and 
y death, respectively. His family belonged to the democratic party, for which Empedocles, 
like his father Meton, labored successfully. THe visited numerous cities in Sicily and Italy 
in the character of physician, sacrificial priest, and thaumaturgist, claiming for himself 
magical powers. Aristotle is said (Diog. L., VIII. 57, 1X. 25; Sext. Emp., VII. 6) to have 
termed him the inventor of rhetoric, as he called Zeno the inventor of dialectic. 

We know with certainty of only two works written by Empedocles: epi dboewe and 
kabappoi (Diog. L., VIIL. 77); the larpixde Adyoc (mentioned by Diog., ibid.) may have been a 
part of the @ucv«d, and of the tragedy, which was ascribed to him by some, others deny 
that he was the author (Diog. L., VIII. 57). 

Empedocles combats the hypothesis of absolute generation and decay: nothing, which 
previously was not, can come into being, and nothing existing can be annihilated. _ The 
phenomena usually referred to those heads result respectively from the commingling and 
separation of elements (“igi didAAakic Te puyévtwr); actual origination (parc) is a name void 
of objective meaning. Tho mingling of elements is thé work of Loye (jAdry¢, oropyh, Appo- 
diz7), their separation is effectuated by Hate (Neikoc); to the former Umpedocles applies 
the predicate 7rid¢puv (kindly disposed), the latter he terms destructive, baneful, furious 
(obAduevor, Avypdv, pawouevov), so that obviously the opposition of. these two forces was in 
his mind in a certain sense identical with that of good and evil. The primitive material 
elements, which remain unchanged’ in all mixture and separation, are fire (wip, 7AéxTup, 
"Hiwoc, “Upaioroc, Lede apy4c), air (aiOgp, ovpavdc, "Hoy peptoBioc), water (ddwp, 64fpoc, 
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révroc, OéAacca, Niorcc), and earth (v7, yGav, ’Aidwvetc). Empedocles calls these elements 
roots (rTéooapa TOV ravTwy piCouara). 

In their original condition the elements are described by Empedocles” as being all 
mingled together and forming one all-including sphere (a¢atpoc; Aristotle, following the 
sense of Empedocles, terms the ogaipo¢ the evdauovéoraroc Gedc, Met., III. 4, p. 1000b, 3). 
In this sphere love is supreme and hate is powerless. By the gradual development, how- 
ever, of the influence of hate the elements become separated and individual things and 
beings come into existence. When the extreme of separation is reached, when hate alone 
rules and love is inactive, individual existence disappears again. Then follows a period when 
love regains its power and unites what was separated, while individual existences appear 
anew, till at last, love becoming, as at first, sole ruler, individual things again disappear and 
the original condition is restored. The changes thus described are then repeated in the 
same order, and continue without end to follow each other in periodical succession. Cf. 
Arist., Phys., VIII. 1; Plat. (?), Soph., p. 242. 

Of the members of the organic creation, the plants sprang first from the earth, while 
the latter was still in process of development. After them came the animals, their dif- 
ferent parts having first formed’ themselves independently and then been joined by love; 
subsequently, the ordinary method of reproduction took the place of this original genera- 
tion (Plutarch, De Plac. Philos., V. 19, 26). At first eyes, arms, etc., existed separately ; 
as the result of their combination arose many monstrosities, which perished; those com- 
binations which were capable of subsisting, persisted, and propagated themselves. Hm- 
pedocles, in Arist., De Coelo, II]. 2, and Simplic., Comm. in De Coelo, f. 144: 


"He moAnat pév xépoar avabyevec éEBAdoTHOaY, 
Tuuvot & éxAdfovro Bpaytovec ebvideg Guwv, 
*Oupata S ol éExdavato mevytebovTa peTorwr. 

— Airtdp émet xatd peilov éulcyeto dainovt daipwr, 
Tavita te ovprinteoxov, brn ovvéxupoev Exacta, 
“AAG TE Tpd¢ Toig TOAAG dinvexéc éFeyévovto. 


By the daijovec the elements are apparently to be understood, "Aidwvetc, Nforic, ete. This 
doctrine of Empedocles is thus expressed by Aristotle, Phys., 11.8: ézov pév obv aravta avvé Bn 
dorep Kav Ei évexd Tov éyiveto, Tavta pév E060 ard TOU alToudTov ovoTavTa émiTHdElwc* boa JE 
uh obras, arddero Kal ardAdvtat, Kabdrep "EuredoxAge Aéyer Ta Bovyern avdpdrpapa, to which 
Aristotle replies, that the organisms constructed in apparent conformity to a plan, do not 
appear singly, as would be expected if their origin were fortuitous, but 7) det 7 O¢ éxt Td Toad. 

Since the higher forms of life can only arise out of the lower, these latter must be 
regarded as the lower stages, through which the former must pass. Empedocles says (ap. 
Diog. L., VIII. 77): 


"Hdy yap ror’ éyo yevounv xoipbe te Kdpn TE 
Oauvog 7’ oiwvdc te Kal ely aAL &Adoroc LyObc.* 


_* This doctrine may be compared with the natural philosophy of Schelling and Oken and the theory 
of derivation as propounded by Lamarck and Darwin; still, according to the latter, the progress from lower 
to higher in the development of species is rather a result of successive differentiations of simple forms, while 
the Empedoclean doctrine views it as resulting from the combination of heterogeneous forms; but even 
this difference is only relative. Ernst Hiickel, an investigator who has adopted the theory of Darwin and 
See to its further development, traces (in his Vatwri. Schonfungsgeschichte, 24 ed., Berlin, 1870) the 

“genealogical tree of man” from the “ monadic” forms of life down through primitive animals of one and 
of many cells, radiate infusoria, worms, fishes, reptiles, marsupialis, apes and orang-outangs, epalng 
finally, with “speech-endowed man,” 
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Empedocles explains the workings of distant bodies on each other, and the possibility 
of the mixture of elements, by the hypothesis of effluxes (atoppoai) proceeding from all 
objects, and of pores (7épov), into which these effluxes enter; some effluxes are adapted 
to specific pores, for which others would be too large or too small. By this theory 
Hmpedocles also accounts for sensuous perception. In the case of seeing, a twofold 
efflux takes place: on the one hand, effluxes pass from the objects seen to the eye (Plat., 
Meno, p. 16; Arist., De Sensu et Sensibili, c. 2, p. 438 a, 4: Taig amoppoiate taic ard Tov 
opopuévovr), while, on the other hand, effluxes from its own internal fire and water pass out 
through the pores of the eye (Emped. in Arist., p. 437 b, 26 seq.: ‘‘ Delicate nets in the eye 
tetain the mass of cireumambient water, but the fire; wherever it extends, pierces through, 
as rays of light pass through a lantern,”—in reply to which Aristotle [p. 437 b, 13] objects, 
that we ought then to be able to see in the dark). The perceived image arises on the meeting 
of the two streams. Light needs a certain time in which to come from the sun to us 
(Arist., De An., 11.6; De Sensu,c.6; Aristotle controverts this theory). Sounds arise in the 
trumpet-shaped auditory passage on the entrance of air in motion. The sensations of smell 
and taste depend also on the penetration of fine particles of matter into the appropriate organs 
(Arist., De Sensu, ec. 2,4; Theophr., De Sensu, 9). Empedocles ascribed sensation and 
desire (as did also Anaxagoras and Democritus) to plants (Pseudo-Arist., wept durar, I. 1). 

We know each element of things through the corresponding element in ourselves, or 
like by like (7 yvéovc Tov buoiov TG duoiw, Hmped., ap. Arist., De Anima, I. 2; Metaph., III. 4, 
1000 b, 6; Sext. Empir., Adv. Math., VII. 121, etc.): 

yain mev yap yaiay ororapevr, date & dup, 
aivéps & aidépa diov, atap rupl rip aidndov, 
oropyh J& oropynv. veikog dé Te veikel Avypd- 
ék TovTWY yap TKavTa Tertyaow appoodévra, 


Stray Z SH Pil Fine Tin 
Kal TovTolc dpovéovot Kai Hdovt’ 70’ aviavrat, 


With the philosophemes peculiar to him, Empedocles united the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls (but modified and adapted to his system in the sense above 
indicated) and a doctrine similar to that of Xenophanes concerning the spirituality of the 
Deity (unless the locé in which this is affirmed are taken, say, from a work falsely attributed 
to Empedocles). 


§ 24. Anaxagoras of Clazomense (in Asia-Minor), born about 500 
B. o., reduced all origin and decay to a process of mirgling and un- 
mingling, but assumed as ultimate elements an unlimited number of 
primitive, qualitatively determinate substances, which were called by 
him seeds of things, by Aristotle, elements consisting of homogeneous 
parts, and by later writers (employing a term formed from the Aris- 
totelian phraseology) Homeomerie. Originally there existed, accord- 
ing to Anaxagoras, an orderless mixture of these diminutive parts: 
‘all things were together.” But the divine mind, which, as the finest 
among all things, is simple, unmixed and passionless reason, brought 
order to them, and out of chaos formed the world. In the explana- 
tion of individual existence, Anaxagoras confined himself, according* 
to the testimony of Plato and Aristotle, to the search for mechanical 
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causes, and only fell back on the agency of the divine reason, when 
he was unable to recognize the presence of such causes. 

Essentially the same doctrine of the world-ordering mind is 
ascribed, among earlier philosophers, to Hermotimus of Clazomena, — 
and among the later, to Archelaus of Miletus (or, according to 
others, of Athens). 


Of the legends of Hermotimus of Clazomenae treat Friedy, Aug, Carus, in Pilleborn’s Beitrdge mur 
Geschichte der Philos. Vol. UWL, Art. 9, 1798, repr. in Carus’ Nachgel, Werke (Vol. 1V.: cdeen wun Gesch, 
der Philos.), Leipsic, 1809, pp. 830-392; Ignat, Denzinger, De Hermot, Clacomento conument, Liege, 1825, 

On Anaxagoras, ef. Friedy, Aug. Carus, De Anaw. cosmotheologiae fontibus; Leipsic, 1797, and in 
Carus’ Zdeen zur Gesch. der Philos. Leips. 1809, pp. 689-T62, Anawagonas aus Klavomend und sein Zelt- 
geist, in Fillleborn’s Beitr, eur Geseh. der Philos, Art, 10,1799, and in Carus’ /deen ear Geseh, der 
Philos. pp. 895-478; J. T. Hemsen, Anaw, Clas, Qbtt. 1821; Md. Schaubach, Anco, Clas, Jragm., Lelps, 
1827; Guil. Schorn, Anaa, Clae. et Diogenis Appolloniatae yragmenta, Bonn, 1820; I. J. Clemens, De. 
philosophia Anavagerae Clazomenii, Berlin, 1889; Fr, Breier, Die Philosophie des Anawagoras von 
Klazomenae nach Aristoteles, Berlin, 1840; Krische, orsehkungen, L. pp. 60-68 ; C. M. Zévort, Dissent. sur 
la vie et la doctrine @ Anawagore, Paris, 1848; Franz Wotlman, Ueber die Gottesidee des Anawagoras, } 
Sokrates, und Platon, Wivaburg, 1860 (“ Glickwunsch-Programm” to the University of Borlin), ef, Mi-— 
chelet, in “ Den Gedanke,” Vol. IL, No.1, pp. 8844, and [offmann's reply in Fichte’s Zeétsedadft fir 
Ph. wu ph. Kritik, now series, Vol. 40, 1862, pp. 1-48; Aug. Gladiseh, simam. wna die Israeliten, 
Leipsic, 1864, cf. Gladisch on Anaw, und die alten Jsraeliten, in Niodner's Zedtschr, fir histor, Theol., 
1849, Heft 4, No. 14; ©. Alexi, Anaa, ws Philosophie, nach den Fragmenten bet Simplicius ad Arist, 
(G.-Pr,), Neu-Ruppin, 1867; Heinr, Beckel, draw, doctrina de rebus animatis (diss.), Minster, 1868, 
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Anaxagoras was descended from a reputable family in Clazomons. From this city he © 
removed to Athens. Tere ho lived a long time as the friend of Pericles, until, having © 
been accused of impiety on account of his philosophical opinions by the political opponents - 
of the great statesman, he found himself compelled to seek safety in Lampsacus, where he — 
is said to have died soon afterward. The chronological data respecting him are in part 
discrepant. The accusation took place, according to Diodorus (IX. 38 sq.) and Plutareh ~ 
(Pericl., c. 38), in the last years before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, Allowing : 
this date to be correct, itis inadmissible, with K. F, Hermann (De Philos. Jonic. aetatibus, 
Gott. 1819, p. 13 soq.), to-place the birth of the philosopher in Olymp, 61.8 (634 B. 0); if” 
is more probable that the version of Apollodorus (ap. Diog. L., 11. 7) is the correct one, 
and that Anaxagoras was born in Olymp. 70 (500-496). If ho lived in all seventy-two 
years (as Diog., dbid., reports), the date of his death must be Olymp. 88 (for which we | 
read in Diog., 78—probably an error). ‘In Athens he is said to havo lived thirty years; the 
statement referred (by Diog. L., Il. 7) to Demetrius Phalereus, that he began to philosophize 
in the twentieth year of his life at Athens, while Callias (Calliades?) was archon, probably 
arose from a misinterpretation of the report that he began to philosophizé while Callias 
was archon at Athens. Tho statement of Aristotle (J/etaph., 1.3), that Anaxagoras was 
prior to Empedocles in point of age, but subseqtient in respect of his (philosophical) per- > 
formances (7) Kév YAukig mpétepoe, Toig S Epyote totepoc), is probably to be taken purely | 
chronologically, and not’ as pointing to a relative inferiority or advance in philosophical 
insight. Tho difference of ago can not have been great. Anaxagoras scoms already to- 
have known and to haye accepted in a modified form the doctrines of Hmpedoeles. 

The written work of Anaxagoras (rept gbaews) is mentioned hy Plato (PRaedo, p. 97) 
and others, ° F 

In the place of the four eloments of Empedocles, Anaxagoras assumes the existence 
of ‘an infinite number of elementary and original substances. Evory thing that has parts 
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qualitatively homogeneous with the whole, owes its origin, according to Anaxagoras (as 
reported by Aristotle, Met., I. 3), to the coming together (ciyxpiorc) of these parts from the 
state of dispersion among other elements, in which they had existed from the beginning. 
This combination of the homogeneous is, in his view, that which really takes place in what 
is called becoming or generation. Each primitive particle remains unchanged by this 
process. In like manner, that which is called destruction, is in fact only separation 
(deaxpiore). Myery thing whose parts are homogeneous with the whole (e. g., flesh, blood, 


“bones, gold, silver), Aristotle calls in Jvs terminology duoouepéc, in opposition to the 


Gvopovojepéc (e. g., the animal, and, in general, the organism as a whole), the parts of which 
are of diverse’ quality. The expression Td duoouepéc, Ta duowouepy Goes not denoto 
originally the homogeneous parts themselves, but the whole,’ whose parts are homo- 
geneous with each other; but it can also be applied to the parts themselves as smaller 


‘wholes, since in that which has throughout the same quality the parts of every part must 


be homogeneous with one another. In Metaph., I. 3, Aristotle calls the wholes, which, 
according to Anaxagoras, arise by the mingling together of Pat parts, duocouspy ; 
in other places he gives the same name to the parts, e. g., De Coelo, 111. 8: flosh and bones, 
ete., consist & aopatrwr duoiopepdv ravtav HOporcuévor; cf. De Gen. a Corr, I. 1; Anax- 
agoras represents those substances which have like parts, e. g., bones, ui as the ele- 


mentary substances (rd duovomepp ororysia rilyow, oioy doTodv Kar oldpxa Kal jveddy), 


Lueretius says (I. 834 seq.) that, according to Anaxagoras, every rerwm homocomeria, & g., 
bones, intestines, ete., consists of smallest substances of the same kind. Tho plural dsoe 
owépevat is used by later writers (e. g., Plut., Peril, c. 4; vodv aroxpivovra rag djcovouspelac) 
to designate the primitive, ultimate particles themselves (cf. Sext. Emp., Adv. Math., X. 25: 
oi yap arduoucg eirdvrec } Ouolouepeiag 1) dyKovc, and Diog. L., II. 8: apya¢ rag duoromepelac), 
Anaxagoras himself calls these original constituents of things ‘‘ seeds” (orépyara), and also 
less precisely (like the objects which they constitute), ‘‘things” (ypjuara). But not every 


_ thing which appears to haye like parts is held by Anaxagoras to possess them indeed. It is 


true that Aristotle in one place, immediately after referring to Empedocles, cites (Met, I. 3) 
water and fire as examples of substances of homogeneous parts. But where he expresses 
himself more exactly concerning the opinion of Anaxagoras (De Gen. et Corrs I. 1; De Coelo, 
III. 3), he says expressly that the latter regarded precisely those substances which with 
Empedocles passed for elementary,—fire, air, water, and earth,—as not internally homo- 
geneous, but as compounds of numerous heterogeneous particles. 

Anaxagoras finds the moving and shaping force of the world neither (with the old 


_TIonians) in the nature of the matter assumed as principle itself, nor (with Empedocles) in 


impersonal psychical potencies, like love and hate, but in a world-ordering mind (vove). 


(Anaxagoras, ap. Simplicius, in Ar. Phys., fol. 35a: dxoia &uedAev Eceotac Kat dxoia apy Kar 


dooa viv éott kai oKoia tora, rdvTa JueKkdopuyce véoc.) This mind is distinguished from mato- 
rial natures by its simplicity, independence, knowledge, and supreme power over matter. 
Kvery thing else is mixed with parts of all other things besides itself, but mind (vdoc) is 
pure, unmixed, and subject only to itself. All minds, whatever their relative power or 
Station, are (qualitatively) alike. The mind is the finest of things (Aerréraroy mavruy 
Xpnyatov). Matter, which is inert and without order, it brings into motion, and there- 
by creates out of chaos the orderly world. There is no fate (e(uapuéry) and no chance 
(rb yn): 

In the primitive condition of things the most heterogeneous substances were, according 
to Anaxagoras, everywhere intermingled (Anaxagoras, ap. Simplicius, in Arist. Phys., fol. 
33 b: duov mavta yphuata Hr, dréipa Kai TARV0G Kat opukpdryra, the first words of the work 


of Anaxagoras). When matter had thus remained inert during an indeterminate period, 
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the Mind worked upon it, communicating to it motion and order (Arist., Phys., VIII. 1, p. 
250 b, 24: yor yap éxeivog ['Avasaydpac], duod mavrev dvtwv Kal jpenotvtwv Tov dmeipov 
Xpdvov, Kivnow épmoujaat Tov voy Kai Staxpivat), 

The Mind first effected a revolving motion ata single point; but ever-increasing masses — 
were gradually brought within the sphere of this motion, which is still incessantly extending 
farther and farther in the infinite realm of matter. As the first consequence of this — 
revolving motion, the elementary contraries, fire and air, water and earth, were separated 
from each other. But a complete separation of dissimilar and union of similar elements — 
was far from being hereby attained, and it was necessary that within each of the masses — 
resulting from this first act, the same process should ‘be repeated. By this means alone — 
could things originate, having parts really homogeneous, e. g., gold, blood, ete. But eyen — 
these consist not entirely, but only prevailingly, of like parts. In gold, for example, | 
however pure it may seem, there are, says Anaxagoras, not merely particles of gold, but ; 
also particles of other metals and of all other things; but. the denomination follows the 9 
predominant constituent, | 

In the middle of the world rests the earth, which is shaped like a short section” 
of a cylinder, and is supported by the air. The stars are material; the moon is inhabited _ | 
like the earth; the sun is a glowing mass of stone (widpoc ddan Diog. L., If. 12), and 
the stars are, of like nature. The moon receives its light from the sun. The sky. is 
full of stones, which occasionally fall to the earth, when the force of. their revolving 
motion is relaxed; witness the meteor of Aegospotomos (Diog. L., II. 8-12). Plants have 
souls; they sorrow and rejoice. Plants and animals owe their origin to the fecundation_ 
of the earth, whence they sprung, by germs previously contained in the air (Theophrast.,. 
Tist. Plant, 111. 1, 4; De Causis plantarum, I. 5,2). In our perception of things by the 
senses, like is not OH by like, but by sce é. g-, heat. by. cold, cold by heat; that | 
which is equally warm (etc.) with ourselves, makes no impression on us. The senses 
are too weak to know the truth; they do not sufficiently distinguish the constituents) | 
of things (Anaxagoras, ap. Sextus Empir., Adv..Math. VII. 90; id dg¢avpdrntog abtay, ov | 
Suvatol touev kpivew radAndéc). By the mind we know the world of external objects ; 
every thing is known to the divine reason (Anax., ap. Simplic., in Phys., f. 33: mévta éyvu: | 
vdoc). The highest satisfaction is found in the thinking knowledge of the universe, 

The explanation of phenomena sought by Anaxagoras was essentially the genetic anc | 
physical; he did not investigate the nature of their order, which he referred to the vov¢e 
For ‘this reason Plato and Aristotle (whom, in this particular, Plotinus follows, Ennead. | | 
I. 4, 7) charge that his vovg plays a rather idle réle. Plato, in the Phaedo (p. 97 ¢.). | 
represents Socrates as saying that he had rejoiced to see the vov¢e designated as cause |} 
of the order of the world, and had supposed that as the reason why every thing ig] 
as it is, the fitness of its being so (the final cause) would be pointed out; but that) 
in this expectation he had been fully deceived, sinco Anaxagoras specified only me |} 
chanical causes. Cf. Leg., XII. 967b. Aristotle. praises Anaxagoras in view of hi« 


natural causes failed him (A€etaph., I. 4). If, now, another thinker directed his attention | 
only to that which the voi¢ really was for Anaxagoras, not to the word and the possibi) 
content of the concept, he ee consider a rate as cause of motion and distinct from sap ! 


others, in modern anes? who ‘ridient) the “God” of the earlier astronomers, as onl” / 
“standing upon one side and giving things a push’’).. Such a philosopher would neces: | 
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sarily deom it a more scientific procedire to reject the dualism of Anaxagoras, and find in 
things themselves tho sufficient causes of their motions. It is thus that the doctrine of 
Democritus stands contrasted with the doctrine of Anaxagoras. On the other hand, the 
conception of the vov¢ might oceasion a real investigation of the nature of mind, and conse- 
quently conduct beyond mere cosmology. In this way, though not till a later period, the 
Anaxagorean principle continued to exert an influence, not so much in the teachings of 
the Sophists, as, rather, in those of Socrates and his continuators. 

Of Hermotimus, Aristotle says (Melaph., I. 3) that the hypothesis of a world- 
ordering mind was ascribed to him; but that nothing certain or precise was known 
in regard to his doctrine, Later writers repeat many miraculous legends concerning 


‘the man. Probably he belongs to the ancient ‘ theologians” or cosmogonists. (See 


above, p. 26.) 

Archelaus, the most important among the disciples of Anaxagoras, appears to have 
interpreted the original medley of all substances as equivalent to air, and to have toned 
down the antithesis between mind and matter} thus receding again nearer to the older 
Tonic natural philosophy, and in this respect occupying a position relative to Anaxagoras 
similar to that of his contemporary, Diogenes of Apollonia (mentioned above, § 14, pp. 


87 and 38). The doctrine that right and wrong are not navucat distinctions (ice), but 


depend on human institution, is ascribed to Archelaus. 

Another disciple of Anaxagoras, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, interpreted the Homeric 
poems allegorically ; by Zeus the vovg was to be understood, by Athene art (réyv7). 

The fine verses, in which Euripides (ap. Clem, Alex., Strom., IV. 25, § 167), with un- 
mistakable reference to Anaxagoras, sings the praises of the investigator, may here be 
cited ; 

"OABtog botic Tig ioropiag 
foye wa0now, pyre wodcrov 
Ext mnpoobvac, unr ei¢ adixovg 
mpage Oppar, 

GAN aOavarov. ka0opdv pboew¢ 
KécHov ayhpw, tle Te ovvbern 
kal brn Kai brrwe* 

Toig Towbroi ovdéror' alaxpav 
Epyov pedérnua mpooiler, 


§ 25. Leucippus of Abdera (or Miletus, or Elea) and Democritus 


_of Abdera, the latter, according to his own statement, forty years 


younger than Anaxagoras, were the founders of the Atomistic phi- 


losophy. These philosophers posit, as principles of things, the ‘ full” 


and the “void,” which they identify respectively with being and non- 


being or something and nothing, the latter, as well as the former, 


having existence. They characterize the “full” more particularly, 


‘as consisting of indivisible, primitive particles of matter, or atoms, 


which are distinguished frorn one another, not by their intrinsic 
Es lities, but only geometrically, by their farie position, and arrange- 
ment. Fire and the soul are composed of round atoms. Sensation 


is due to material images, which come from objects and reach the soul 
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through the senses. The ethical end of man is happiness, which is 
attained through justice and culture. . 


Of Domoorltua treat Schletormacher, Veber das Verzeichniss der Schriften des Demokrit bei Diog. L. 
(EX, 45 seq.) rend Jan. 9 1815, and printed in his Sdmmtl, Werke, 8d div., Vol. 3, pp. 298-305; Geffers, — 
Quiest, Dem, Go, 1820; J. FW. Burchard, Demoerita philosophiae de sensibus fragmenta, Minden, — 
1880; Fragmente der Moral des Abderiten Demokritus, Minden, 1884; Papencordt, De atomicorum doc- — 
trina, Berlin, 1852; Frid, Heimaoeth, Demoeriti de anima doctrina, Bonn, 18385; Krische, Forschungen, — 
I, pp. 142-1683 Frid, Gail, Aug, Mullach, Quaestionem Demoeritearum spec. I-L1., Berlin, 1835-42 ; Demo- 
enidd operwin fragmenta coll, reo, vertit, explic. ae de philosophi vita, scriptis et placitis commen- 
tatus ext, Borlin, 1848; /ragm. ph. @r, 1. p. 850 seq.; B. ten Brink, Anecdota Epicharmi, Democriti, ete. 
fn the Philologua, VI, 1851, p. HTT seq.; Demoeriti de se ipso testimonia, ib, p. 589 seq., VII., 1852, p. 354 
80q.; Demoorité ber wep dvOp@wov diovos, tbid, VIIL, 1858, p. 414 seq.; Ed. Johnson, Der Sensualismus 
des Demokrit (GoPr,), Plauen, 1808, 


Of the age of Leucippus and the circumstances of his life little is definitely known; it is 
also uneertain whether he wrote any thing himself, or whether Aristotle and others drew 
their information concerning his opinions from the writings of his pupil Democritus. 
Aristotle commonly names him in connection with Democritus, The statement (Diog. L., 
TX, 80), that ho hoard Zeno, the Eleatic, receives confirmation from the character of his 
doctrine, That the principles of his philosophy were largely derived from the Eleaties is 
also tostiflod by Aristotle, De Gen, et Corr, 1. 8, 825 a, 26, 

Democritua of Abdera, in his work puxpdg Acéxoopoc, said (according to Diog. L., TX. 41) | 
that he wrote this work 730 years after the capture of Troy, and that he was forty years 
younger than Anaxagoras, Tle must, according to the latter statement, have been born 
about 460 2. ¢., with which date agrees the statement of Apollodorts (ap. Diog. L., ibid), ) 
that he was born Ol 80; according to Thrasyllus (ibéd.), Ol. 77.3 = 470 B. c.; but for the 
date of the eapture of Troy Democritus appears to have assumed, instead of 1184, thet 
year 1150, whence we derive, as the date of the composition of the work named, the year- 
4202, ¢, Ile is said to have died at a great age (ninety years old; according to others, _ 
one hundred, or even more), Desire for knowledge led him to undertake extended jour- 
neys, Egypt and the Orient being among the places visited by him. Plato never mention 
him, and speaks only with contempt of the materialistic doctrine. Plato desired, accordin; 
to the narrative of Aristoxenus, the Aristotelian (in his icropud trouviuata, see Diog. L 
TX. #0), that the writings of Democritus should be burned, but was convineed by the 
Pythagoreans Amyclas and Clinias, of the uselessness of such a proceeding, since the? 
hooks wore already widely cirenlated, Aristotle speaks of Democritus with respect. 

Democritus wrote numerous works, among which the uéyac AtéKoouog was the’ most 
celebrated, Tis style is greatly praised by Cicero, Plutarch, and Dionysius, for its clear- 
ness and elevation, « f 

The Atomistic system was urged by Democritus, who perfected it and raised it to ani 
acknowlodged position, in opposition to the Anaxagorean (in the sense inditated above, at 
the end of § 24), The relation betweon Leucippus and Anaxagoras is uncertain. Since» 
Democritus is called by Aristotle (Metaph., T. 4) an éraipo¢ (an intimate companion and. 
diseiple) of Leucippus, the difference between their ages can hardly have amounted to fort 
years, so that Leucippus must have been younger than Anaxagoras. If Anaxagoras di 
not make himself known by his philosophical productions in early life, it may be tha 
* Leucippus (who appears to be inimediately associated with the doctrine of Parmenides r 
his polemic against it) preceded him in this respect; yet this is not very probable, and care 
by no means bo concluded from certain passages of Anaxagoras, in which he combats 
opinions (in particular the hypothesis of empty inter-atomic spaces) that are, it is jas 
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found in the writings of the Atomists, but had already boen propounded by earlier philos- 
ophers (especially by Pythagoreans), and had also been, in part, combated by Parmenides 
and Empedocles. In view of this uncertainty respecting Leucippus and of tho undoubted 
reference which Democritus constantly makes to Anaxagoras, we placo the exposition of 
the Atomistic system immediately after that of the Anaxagorean. Bosidos, the nature of 
the doctrine of Homeomeriw, which is a sort of qualitative Atomism, places it in tho 
middle between the four qualitatively different elements of Empedocles and the reduction 


by Leucippus and Democritus of all apparent qualitative diversity to the merely formal 


diversity of an infinite number of atoms. 

In his account of the principles of the earlier philosophers, in the first book of the 
“Metaphysics, Aristotle says (c. 4): ‘‘ Leucippus and his associate, Democritus, assume as 
elements the full (wAjpec, orepedy, vaordy) and the void (Kxevdv, pavdv), The former they. 
term being (6v), the latter, non-being (/ 6v); hence they assert, further, that non-being 
exists as well as being.” According to another account (Plutarch., Adv. Col. 4), Demoe- 
ritus expressed himself thus: pj “aAdov rd dév } 70 pndéy elvac (*! Thing is not more real 
than no-thing”), expressing by the singularly constructed word, dév, something (“thing”). 
The number of things in being (atoms) is infinitely great, Wach of them is indivisible 


_ (aropov). Between them is empty space. In support of the doctrine of empty space, 


Democritus alleged, according to Aristotle (Phys., IV. 6), the following grounds: 1. Motion 
‘requires a vacuum; for that which is full can receive nothing else into itself; 2. Rarefae- 
tion and condensation are impossible without the existence of empty intervals of space ; 
8. Organic growth depends on the penetration of nutriment into the vacant spaces of 


bodies; 4. The amount of water which can be poured into a vessel filled with ashes, 


although less than the vessel would contain if empty, is not just so much less as the space 
amounts to, which is taken up by the ashes; hence the one must in part enter into the 
vacant interstices of the other. ‘ 

The atoms differ (according to Arist. Metaph., I. 4) in the three particulars of shapo 
(oxjya, called prods by the Atomists themselves, according to Aristotle), order (ragic, or, 
in the language of the Atomists, dsa0yy%), and position (Oéorc, Atomistic rpory). As an 
example of difference in shape, Aristotle cites the Greek characters A and N, of order or 


_— sequence AN and NA, and of the difference of position Zand N. As being essentially 


characterized by their shape, Democritus seems to have called the atoms also idéag and 


 oxqwara (Arist., Phys., 11.4; Plut., Adv. Col., 8; Hesych., s. v. Wéa), These differences aro 


sufficient, according to the Atomists, to explain the whole circle of phenomena; are not the 


same letters employed in the composition of a tragedy and a comedy (Arist., De Gen. ef Corr., 
J, 2)? The magnitude of the atoms is diverse. The weight of each atom corresponds 
with its magnitude. 

The cause of the atoms is not to be asked after, for they are eternal, and hence uneaused 
(Arist., Phys., VIII. 1, p. 2520, 35: Anpdkpirog rod del ob« a&wi apyiy Cyreiv). (1b was 
probably not ‘the Atomists themselves, but later philosophers, who first hypostasized this 


_ yery absence of a cause into a species of cause or efficient nature, Td avréyarov, 


Democritus is said also to have declared the motion of the atoms to be primordial and 
eternal. But with this statement we find united the other, that the weight of the larger 
atoms urged them downward more rapidly than the others, by which means the smaller 
and lighter ones were forced upward, while through their collision with the deseending 


atoms lateral movements were also produced. In this way arose a rotatory motion (div7), 
which, extending farther and farther, occasioned the formation of worlds. In this process 


homogeneous elements came together (not in consequence of the agency of “love” and 
“hate,” or an all-ruling ‘ Mind,” but) in obedience to natural necessity, in virtue of which 


iv 
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things of like weight and shape must come to the same places, just as we observe in the 
winnowing of grain. Many atoms having become permanently united in the course of their 
revolutions, larger composite bodies and whole worlds came into existence. 

The earth was originally in motion, and continued thus, while it was yet small and 
light; but gradually it came to rest. Organized beings arose from the moist earth. The 


soul consists of fine, smooth, and round atoms, which are also atoms of fire. Such atoms ~ 


are distributed throughout the whole body, but in particular organs they exercise par- 
ticular functions. The brain is the seat of thought, the heart, of anger, the liver, of desire. 
When we draw in the breath we inhale soul-atoms from the air; in the expiration of 
breath we exhale such atoms into the air, and life lasts as long as this double process is 
continued, 

Sensuous perception is explained by effluxes of atoms from the things perceived, 
whereby images (eldwAa) are produced, which strike our senses. Through such eidwAa, 


says Democritus, even the gods manifest themselves to us. Perception is not wholly ~ 


veracious; it transforms the impressions received. The atoms are invisible on account 
of their smallness (only excepting, perhaps, those which come from the sun). Atoms and 
vacuity are all that exists in reality; qualitative differences exist only for us, in the 
sensuous phenomenon (Néum YAvad Kai véuw ruxpor, vouw Oepudr, vouw yuxpor, voum XpoLT ° 
érey d& droua Kai kevdv, Democritus, ap, Sext. Empir., Adv. Math., VII. 135). The asser- 
tion of Democritus (ap. Diog. L., 1X. 72), that in reality we know nothing, ete. (érey 0& 
obdiv iduev, év Pud@ yap 4 aApea), must, as employed by him, probably be restricted to 
the case of sensuous phenomena; for in view of the assurance with which Democritus 
professes the doctrine of atoms, this skeptical utterance can not be supposed to bear upon 
that doctrine itself. Democritus (according to Sext. Empir., Adv. Math., VII. 138) also 
expressly distinguished from sensuous perception, which he called obscure knowledge 
* (cxoriy), the genuine knowledge (yvycim) acquired by the understanding through inyestiga- 
tion, That kind of philosophical thinking by which Democritus went beyond the results of 


sensuous perception and recognized in the atoms the reality of things, was not made by © 
him itself a subject of philosophical reflection, and the manner in which such thinking is ; 
effected was left by him without special explanation; it is among the philosophers of the ~ 
following period (with the earliest among whom Democritus was indeed contemporaneous) — 


that reflection concerning the nature of thought itself begins. Yet it follows from the 
fundamental principles of Democritus that thought can not be independent of sensation or 


the voi¢ of the yx), and this inference was expressly drawn by Democritus (Cic., De Fin., — 


I. 6; Plut., De Pl. Philos., 1V. 8; cf. Arist., De An., III. 3). The only expression which 
Democritus appears to have given to his views concerning the origin of true knowledge, is 
that implied in the principle which he enounced in agreement with Anaxagoras, that wer 
should proceed in our inferences from phenomena (gacvdueva) to the unknown (a67Aa, see 
Sext. Empir,, Adv, Muth., VII. 140), and in his doctrine that thought arises when the 
motions of the soul are ‘‘ symmetrical” (Theophr., De Sensu, 58). 


The soul is the noblest part of man; he who loves its goods, loves what is most divine. | 


He who loves the goods of the body, which is the tent of the soul, loves the merely human. 
The highest good is happiness (eveord, eifuuia, arapagia, aauBia). This is attained by 
avoiding extremes and observing the limits fixed by nature (uerpidryte tép ioc Kai Biov 
Fuyiperpin). Not external goods sequre happiness; its seat is the soul (eidayuovin awyqe 
kai Kaxodaipovin ovk év Bookhuaar olkéee odd? bv Xpvod, wuyx7 dé olxyrhpiov Sainovoc). Not 
the act as such, but the will, determines moral character (ayaOdv ov 7d pa) adexéerv, aA2a 
TO indi ’0éAe—yaptorixds ob 56 BAéxav rpdg THy duorBhr, GAN 6 eb dpav mpompnuévoc). 
The highest satisfaction comes from knowledge (Euseb., Pr. Ev., XIV. 27, 3; Anupéxitog * 
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Eheye BobAcobar warAov piav eipesiv aitiodoyiav, 7 tTHv Mepodv ol Bacideiav yevéofar). The 
country of the wise and good is the whole world (avdpi cog raca yn Bath: Wuxne yap 
ayabyc Tarpic 6 Eiurac Kdopoc). 

In the ethical theorems of Democritus, as also in-those which relate to the difference 
between objective reality and our subjective apprehension of it, and which belong to the 
theory of cognition, the tendeney to overstep the limits of cosmology becomes manifest—a 
tendency not wanting to any of the older philosophers and peculiarly natural in those 
standing on the borders of the first period. Democritus, the contemporary of Socrates, but 
younger than he, went considerably farther in this direction than Anaxagoras or any 
other of the earlier thinkers. 

The first disciples and successors of Democritus (among whom Metrodorus of Chios is 
the most important) seem to have emphasized more strongly and developed to a greater 
extent the skeptical elements, which were contained more particularly in his doctrine 
of Sensuous perception, 
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Szconp (PREvArLINety ANTHROPOLOGICAL) Prrrop or GREEK 
Puttosopxy. 


FROM THE. SOPHISTS TO THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 
SKEPTICS. 


§ 26. To the Second Period of Greek Philosophy belong, 1) the 
Sophists, 2) Socrates, the imperfect. disciples of Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, 3) the Stoics, Epicureans, and Skeptics. The Sophists, as 
speculators, regard mainly the phenomena of perception, represen- 
tation, and desire. Socrates considers principally the phenomena 
and laws of logical thinking and moral willing, and thus recognizes 
the essential relation of man, the thinking subject, to the objective 
world ; the more precise investigation of this relation is undertaken 

_ by Plato and Aristotle, who also redirect attention to physical phi- 
losophy, and who (as regards their political and ethical doctrines) 
regard man as essentially a social being, or the individual as an essen- 
tial and a natural part of the body politic. The Stoics and Epicu- 
reans, while indeed laying more stress upon the independence of the 
individual, leave him nevertheless subject to norms of thought and 
will having universal validity. Finally, Skepticism, which likewise 
seeks its end in the satisfaction of the needs of the individual subject, 
prepares the way for a new period, through the dissolution of all 
existing systems. 


s 
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The ethical and religious utterances of the poets, historians, ete., of this period contain philosophical 
matter, but not in philosophical form, and the exposition of them must be left to the historians of literature 


and of human culture in its more general development. 


In this period Athens became the center of Hellenic culture and, especially, of Hellenic 
philosophy. Pericles (in Thucyd., Il. 41) describes Athens as a school of civilization for 
Greece. In the Platonic dialogue Protagoras (p. 337 d), the Sophist, Hippias of Elis, terms 
Athens '‘the Prytaneum of the wisdom of Hellas.” Tsocrates says (Panegyr., 50): “the 


Athenian state has caused the name Hellenes to become suggestive rather of intellectual 


culture than of historical descent.” The susceptibility of the Athenians for art and 
science, their disposition for philosophical reflection, and the consequent establishment of 
the philosophical schools at Athens, are the most important circumstances in the historic 
connections of the second period of Greek philosophy. 


$27. In the doctrine of the Sophists the transition was effected 
from philosophy as cosmology to philosophy as concerning itself with 
the thinking and willing subject. Yet the reflection of the Sophists 
extended only to the recognition of the subject in his immediate 
individual ‘character, and was incompetent, therefore, to establish on 
a scientific basis the theory of cognition and science of morals, for 
which it prepared the way. The chief representatives of this ten- 
deney were Protagoras the Individualist, Gorgias the Nihilist, Hippias 
the Polymathist, and Prodicus the Moralist. These men were followed 
by a younger generation of Sophists, who perverted the philosophi- 
cal principle of subjectivism more and more, till it ended in mere 
frivolity. 

On the Sophists, compare—in addition to the several chapters which treat of them in the above- 
cited works of Hegel, Brandis, Zeller, and others, and in Grote’s Zistory of Greece (\ IIL. pp, 474-544), and 
K. F. Hermann’s Gesch. u. Syst. der Platon. Philosophie (yp. 179 seq. and 296 seq.)—in partieular, the 
following works: Jac. Geel, U/istoria critica sophistarum, qui Socratis aetate Athenis floruerunt, in the 
Nova acta litt, societ. Rheno- Trajectinae, p. 11, Utr. 1823; Herm. Roller, Die griechischen Sophisten eu 
Sokrates und Plato's Zeit und ihr Linfluss auf Beredtsamkeit und Philosophie, Stuttg. 1852; W. G. 
F, Roscher, De historicaé doctrinae apud sophistas majores vestigiis, Gott. 1838; W. Baumhauer, 
Quam vim sophistae havuerint Athenis ad aetatis suae disciplinam, mores ae studia immutanda, 


Utrecht, 1S44; Il. Schildener, Die Sophisten, in dahn’s Archiv fiir Philol., Vol. XVIL, p. 885 seq. 
1851; Joh. Frei, Beitrdége cur Geschichte der griechischen Sophistik. in the Rhein. Mus. 7. Th. new 


series, VII. 1850, pp. 527-5o4, and VIII. 1853, pp. 268-279; A. J. Vitringa, De sophistarwm scholis, quae — 


Socratis aetate Athenis floruerunt, in: Mnemosyne, IL. 1853, pp. 228-237; Valat, Eesai historique sur 
les sophistes grecs, in L'Investigatewr, Paris, 1859, Sept., pp. 257-267, Noy. pp. 821-336, Dee., pp. 858-361 ; 
Theod? Gomperz, Die griech. Sophisten, in the Deutsche Jahrb., Vol. VIL, Berl. 1863; N. Wecklein, Die 
Sophisten und die Sophistik nach den Angaben Plato's, Wiraburg, 1865; Martin Schanz, Beitrdge zur 


vorsokratischen Philosophie aus Plato, 1. Heft: Die Sophisten, Gottingen, 1867 ; Mullach, Fragmenta_ 


Ph. Graec., U., 1867, p. LVIII.seq., and “ Sophistarwm Fragm.,” ibid. p. 180 seq. ; H. Siebeck, Das Problem 
des Wissens bei Sokrates und der Sophistik, Walle, 1870. 


The Sophists are historically of importance not only as rhetoricians, grammarians, and 
diffusers of various forms of positive knowledge, but also (as, in particular, Hegel has 
shown) as representatives of a relatively legitimate philosophical stand-point. Their philo- 
sophical reflection centered in man, was subjective rather than objective in direction, and 


thus prepared the way for ethics and logic. That the Sophists should turn their attention 
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primarily to the natural basis and condition of thought and will alone, 7. ¢., to perception 
and opinion, to sensuous pleasure and individual desire and will, was natural and neces- 
sary; their error consisted in treating this natural basis, beyond which their reflective obser- 
vation did not extend, as comprehending all the subjective powers and data, and in ignoring 
or misapprehending the higher. It is none the less true that the doctrine of the Sophists 
_ marks a progress in philosophical thought. The sensualistic subjectivism of Protagoras is 
in one respect superior to the philosophical thinking of Parmenides; for the latter is only - 
concerned with being in general, not (or at least only incidentally) with perception and 
thought themselves. The sensualism of the Sophists is not itself sensuous perception, 
but, essentially, reflective thinking concerning perception and opinion, and consequently 
the next step to that speculation concerning thought as such, which was instituted by 
Soerates, Plato, and Aristotle. Without those ‘‘Sophists,” these “philosophers” could 
not have become what they did become. In considering the judgments expressed by 
Plato and Aristotle concerning the doctrine of the Sophists, not ozly should the great 
difference be borne in mind between the earlier and later generations of Sophists, but also 
the nature of the standard by which these philosophers judged them. Measured by the 
ideal principles of Plato, the thinking and the character of the Sophists appear reprehen- 
sible; but they were not opposed in principle to the opinions and practices of the times 
(the Sophists, as Plat., Rep., 493, says, taught 7a Tay moAA@y ddyyara), although many 
of the Sophists disputed in certain respects the authority of tradition. The Sophists, 
- who cultivated chiefly rhetoric and much more rarely the pseudo-dialectical science of dis- 
pute (‘‘Eristic”’), only prepared the way for the dialectical destruction of naive, traditional 
convictions. It was (as Grote correctly remarks) Socrates and his pupils, who first com- 
pleted this work of destruction and at the same time undertook to furnish a positive 
substitute for what was destroyed. 

If the teaching of the Sophists were only criticism, and had only accomplished the sub- 
version of cosmological philosophy, we should be obliged to include it (as Zeller and others 
do) in the first period. But since it is essentially characterized by reflection on certain 
phases of subjective life, it belongs unquestionably to the second period, Even Zeller, 
who places it in the first, admits (Ph. d. Gr., If. 1, 2d ed. p. 129; ef. also I. p. 725) that 
“the Sophists first conducted philosophy from objective investigation to ethics and dia- 
lectic, and transferred thought to subjective ground.” , 

The essential point in which the Sophists were innovators was this: that they intro- 
duced a new kind of instruction, not in any special department, as music or gymnastics, 
but with a view to the development of a certain universality of culture, a culture which 
should embrace all the interests of life and which, in particular, should provide the 
recipients of it with political intelligence; that, further, this instruction was founded on 
speculations concerning the nature of human yolition and thought, and that by it, rather 
than by tradition or common opinion, they caused the views and practices of the citizens 
to be determined. This new branch of instruction was by no means given up by Socrates 
and his disciples: it was only expanded and developed by them in another and more pro- 
found manner, so that, with all their opposition to the Sophists, they nevertheless stand 
with them on the common ground of subjective philosophical speculation (cf. Plutarch’s 
Life.of Themistocles, chap. 2). 


§ 28. Protagoras of Abdera (born about 490), who figured as 
teacher of rhetoric in numerous Greek cities, especially at Athens, 
and was a contemporary of Socrates, although considerably older than 
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he, transferred and applied the doctrine of Heraclitus respecting the 
eternal flux of all things to the knowing subject, and asserted: Man 
is the measure of all things, of things that are, that they are, of things 
that are not, that they are not. Just as each thing appears to each 
man, so is it for him. All truth is relative. The existence of the 
gods is uncertain. 


On Protagoras alone, ef. Geist, De Protagora Sophista, Giessen, 1827; Leonh. Spengel, De Protugora 
rhetore ejusque scriptis, in his Suvaywyh texvav, Stuttg. 1828, p. 52 seq.; Ludw. Ferd. Herbst, Protagoras’ 
Leben und Sophistik aus den Quellen zusammengestellt, in Philol.-hist. Studien, ed. by Petersen, 1st 
part, Hamb. 1832, p. 88 seq.; Krische, Forschungen, I. pp. 130-142; Joh. Frei, Quaestiones Protagoreae, 
Bonn, 1845; O. Weber, Quaestiones Protagoreae, Marburg, 1850, Jak. Bernays, Die KataBaddovres dee 
Protagoras, in the Rhein. Mus. f Phil., N. S., VIL 1850, pp. 464-468; A. J. Vitringa, De Protagorae vita 
et philosophia, Groningen, 1858; Friedr. Blass, Die att. Beredsamkeit, Leipsic, 1868, pp. 28-29. Cf. the 
works cited, ad § 27. 


Plato states (Protag., 317 ¢, seq.) that Protagoras was considerably older than Socrates. 
According to a statement in the Platonic dialogue Jeno (p. 91 e), from which the similar 
statement of Apollodorus (ap. Diog. L., IX. 56) seems to have been copied, he lived about 
seventy years; according to another version (ap. Diog. i, IX. 55), he lived more than 
ninety years. Probably he was born ca. 491, and died ca. 421-415 B. c. He called himself 
a cogtoTyc, t. €., a teacher of wisdom (Plat., Protag., p. 316d: duoAoya te cogiorig elvae Kat 
ratdeve avOporovc). The word Sophist acquired its signification as aterm of reproach: 
especially through Aristophanes and afterward through the followers of Socrates, par-’ 
ticularly Plato and Aristotle, who contrasted themselves, as ‘“ philosophers,” with the 
“Sophists.” Sophists like Protagoras stood in high consideration with the majority of 
cultivated people, as Plato’s dialogue Protag. especially attests, although a respectable and 
well-to-do Athenian’ burgher could not himself have been a Sophist (man of letters), and 
earned money by public lessons. It is well known that at a later time rhetoricians were 
also called Sophists. Protagoras is said to have prepared the laws for the Athenian 
colony of Thurii (Heraclides, ap. Diog. L., IX. 50). He was first at Athen’ between 451 
and 445 B. c. (see Frei), next perhaps about 432, and again Ol. 88.3 = 422-421 B. ©., and 
shortly before his death. It is probable that Plato in his dialogue Protagoras has with 
poetic license transferred single circumstances from 422 to 432. On the oceasion of his 
last sojourn at Athens (about 415? or 411?) he was accused and condemned as an atheist. 
The copies of his work were demanded of their private owners, and burned in the market- 
. place; he himself perished at sea on his passage to Sicily. The supposition of Epicurus, 
that he had been a-pupil of Democritus (Diog. L., IX. 58; X. 8), is hardly consistene with 
the relation between their ages, and is improbable on other grounds. On the other hand, 
it is even affirmed that Democritus mentioned and opposed Protagoras in his writings 
(Diog. L., IX. 42; Plutarch., Adv. Coloten, IV. 2). 

In the doctrine of Protagoras Plato finds the inevitable consequence of the doctrine of 
Heraclitus (Theaet., p. 152 seq.). He admits its validity with reference to sensuous percep- 
tion (aicbnarc), but objects to any extension of it beyond this province as an illegitimate 
generalization of the theory of relativity. (For the rest, there is contained in the proposi- 
tion, that all that is true, beautiful, and good, is such only for the knowing, feeling, and 
‘willing subject, a permanent truth ‘This truth Protagoras only one-sidedly exaggerated 
by ignoring the objective factor.) 

According to Diog. L., IX. 51, the original words of the fundamental theorem of Pro- 
tagoras (‘Man the measure of all things”) were as follows: ravrav ypnudtav pétpov 
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avOparoc, THv pév bvrav w¢ éott, Tov dé ovK SvTwY dc ovK ~oTw. It remains uncertain how 
far the manner in which Protagoras established this proposition agreed with that which 
we find reported in Plato’s Theaetetus (p. 152 seq.). Diog. L. says of Protagoras that “ he 
first showed how theses might be defended and attacked,” and ‘‘he first said that on every 
subject contradictory affirmations could be maintained.” It is to the equivocal pseudo- 
dialectical mode of discussion which is implied in these quotations, and which Protagoras 
seems to have followed in his work ’AvriAoyixd, that Plato alludes in terms of censure in 
Phaedo, p. 101 d,e. Aristotle says (Metaph., Ill. 2, 32, p. 998 a, 4): Gomep Ipwrayépac 
Eheyev &héy ywv Tod¢ yewmétpac, ovs al Kiwvice Kal EdiKeg TOV obpavod buowa, TEPL wv 7) aoTpo- 
Aoyia rovizat Tove Adyove, obre TA onuela ToIg doTpoie THY avTiY Eyer dbow, from which it 
appears that Protagoras sought to meet the objection urged against his sensualistic sub- 
jectivism on the ground of the universal validity of geometrical propositions independently 
of individual opinion, by retorting that, in the sphere of objective reality, simple points, 
straight lines, and geometrical curves nowhere exist. In this he confounded with mere 
subjective experience, abstraction when employed as a means of confining the attention to 
special phases of objective reality. 

In illustration of the fundamental idea of Protagoras, a kindred utterance of Goethe 
may be compared, which will illustrate as well the relative truth of that idea, as the one- 
sidedness of disallowing an objective norm. ‘I have observed that I hold that thought to 
be true which is fruitful for me, which adjusts itself to the general direction of my thought, 
and at the same time furthers me in it. Now, it is not only possible, but natural, that 
such a thought should not chime in with the sense of another person, nor further him, 
perhaps even be a hinderance to him, and so he will hold it to be false; when one is right 
thoroughly convinced of this he will never indulge in controversy” (Goethe-Zelterscher 


_ Briefwechsel, V. 354). Compare further the following in Goethe’s Maaimen und Reflexionen : 


“When I know my relation to myself and to the outer world, 1 say that I possess the 
truth. And thus each may have his own truth, and yet truth is ever the same.” 

Protagoras won for himself considerable scientific distinction by his philological investi- 
gations. He treated of the right use of words (6p0oéreia, Plat., Phaedr., 267 c), and he first 
distinguished the different forms of the sentence which correspond with the moods of the 
verb (Diog. L., IX. 63: duetAe dé tov Adyov mpadro¢ eig Téttapa’ ebywAhv, EpaTHoW, ardKpiow, 
évroAqv). (But the use of the imperative in such passages as Jiiad, I. 1: M7vev desde, Bed, 
where not a command, but a request, was to he expressed, threw him into a perplexity, 
from which he could only rescue himself by censuring the Homeric form of expression; v. 
Arist., Poct., c. 19, p. 1456 b, 15). Protagoras also distinguished the genders of nouns. 
Those who would perfect themselves in the art of discourse were required by him to 
combine practice with theory (Stob., Mloril., XXIX. 80: Hpwrayépag edeye pwydév iva pjre 
Téyrny avev pedétye pure peAétnvy avev réxvye). 

A ease, which would otherwise be lost, may be made victorious by the rhetorical art 
(Tov 7rTw Adyov KpeitTw rovetv, Arist., Rhet., I. 24; Gell, N. A., V. 3). This utterance of 
Protagoras does not imply that’ the “ weaker” side must necessarily be known to be unjust 
(as Aristophanes presupposes, who falsely attributes the doctrine to Socrates, Nub., 113). 
Still, to the prejudice of the moral character of the art of rhetoric, the difference is left 
unnoticed which subsists between cases where just arguments, which would otherwise 
remain unremarked, are brought to light, and eases in which the unjust is clothed with 
the appearance of justice; the Protagorean principle of the identity of appearance and 
reality rendered such a distinction impossible. 

The sentence: mavtwy ypnudtwv pétpov éotiv avOpwroc formed, according to Sextus 
Pmpiricus, Adv. Math., VII. 560, the beginning of the work entitled KarafdAdovrec (sc. 
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Adyor). With the same sentence began also, according to Plat., Theaet., p. 161c, the 
Adfbeva. No work bearing either of these titles is mentioned by Diogenes Laértius in his 
list of the works of Protagoras (D. L., IX. 55). We must, therefore, either assume with 
Bernays (Rhein. Mus., new series, VII. p. 467), that the ’AvriAoyiac mentioned by Diogenes 
were identical with the Kata@aAdovrec or the ’AAgGeca, or perhaps regard ’AvriAoyiat or 
KaraBdAdovrec as having constituted the general title, while ‘AA#/Heva was the special name 
given to the first book. According to the exaggerated and undoubtedly calumniatory 
expression of the Aristotelian, Aristoxenus—whom Phavorinus followed (cited by Diog. L., 
III. 37 and 57)—Plato drew hearly all the positions of his theory of the ideal state from 
the ’AvriAoyixd (AvtiAoyiat) of Protagoras. This, while perhaps true of single positions, 
can not be true of the theory as a whole, owing to the difference of the fundamental 
principles assumed by Protagoras and Plato. Whether the myth, which Plato puts into 
the mouth of Protagoras, in the dialogue of the same name (p. 320 ¢, seq,), really belongs 
to him, is uncertain, though not improbable. 

Of the gods, Protagoras (according to Diog. L., IX. 51) affirmed that he did not know 
whether they existed or not; for many things hindered this knowledge, such as the 
obscurity of the subject and the shortness of human life. 


§ 29. Gorgias of Leontini (in Sicily), who came to Athens as embas- 
sador from his native city in the year 427 B. c., was an elder contem- 
porary of Socrates, whom he outlived, He taught chiefly the art of 
rhetoric. In philosophy he held a doctrine of nihilism, expressed 
in these three propositions: 1) Nothing exists; 2) If any thing ex- 
isted, it would be unknowable; 3) If any thing existed and were 
knowable, the knowledge of it could nevertheless not be communi- 
cated to others. 


The following works treat specially of Gorgias: H. Ed. Foss, De Gorgia Leontino commentatio, inter- 
positus est Aristotelis de Gorgia liber emendatius editus, Halle, 1828; Leonh. Spengel, De Gorgia rhetore, 
1828, in “ Svvaywy texvor,” Stuttg. 1828; Oratures Attici, ed. J. G. Baiterus et Herm. Sauppius, fase. VII, 
Zurich, 1845, p. 129 seq.; Frei, Beitr. eur Gesch. der griech, Sophistik, in the Rhein, Mus., VIL. 1850, p. 
527 seq. and VIII., 268 seq.; Franz Susemihl, Ueber das Verhaliniss des Gorgias sum Empedokles, in the 
N. Jahrb. fiir Ph., 1856, pp. 40-42, A. Baumstark, Gorgias von Leontium, in the Rhein, Mus. 7. Philol., 
XY. 1860, pp. 624-626; Franz Kern, Kvritische Bemerkungen zum 8. Theil der pseudlo- Aristotelischen 
Schrift m. Rev., x. Ziv., 7. Vopyiov, Oldenburg, 1869; Fried. Blass, Die att. Bereds. von Gorg. bis eu Lysias, 
Leipsie, 1868, pp. 44-72. 


That Gorgias, in Ol. 88.2 (in the summer of the year 427 B. ¢.), at the head of a Leon- 
tine embassy, sought to persuade the Athenians to send help against the Syracusans, is 
related by Diodorus (XII. 53; cf. Thucyd., IIL. 86). Plato compares him (Phaedr., p. 261) 
to Nestor, on account of his oratorical talent, and having reference also, as is probable, to 
his great age. The approximate dates of his birth and death may (according to Frei) be 
assumed as respectively 483 and 375 B.c. According to the account given in A theneus, 
XI. 505 d, he was still living when the Platonic dialogue Gorgias was written, and termed 
the author of it an Archilocus redivivus. He appears to have passed the last part of his life 
at Larissa, in Thessaly. — . ; 

According to the Platonic dialogue Meno (p. 76 ¢) Gorgias agreed with Empedocles in 
the doctrine of effluxes from perceived objects and of pores; and appears to have been in 
general, a disciple of Empedocles in natural philosophy. Corax and perhaps also Tisias 
were bis predecessors and patterns in rhetoric; the rhetorical manner of Empedocles 
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appears also to have exercised a powerful influence on him. Gorgias described rhetoric 
as the worker of conviction (mevove dnuovpyéc). He is said to have termed tragedy a salu- 
tary deception (Plut., De Gloria Atheniensium, cap.5; cf. De Aud. Poét.,c.1: Topyiac dé tiv 
Tpaywdiay elev andtyy, qv 6 Te arathoac dtKalérepo¢g Tov py arathoavtoc Kad 6 ararybeic 
GodorEpoc Tov juz aratyGévtoc). In his philosophical argumentations Gorgias made use of 
the contradictory propositions of the earlier philosophers, yet in such a manner as to de- 
grade their earnest tendency into a rhetorical word-play. 

In his Gorgias (p. 462 seq.) Plato defines sophistry (codcorex?), in the narrower sense of 
the term, and apparently with special reference to the political and ethical doctrine of Pro- 
tagoras) as a corruption of the art of legislation, and rhevoric (as taught especially by 
Gorgias and his successors) as a corruption of justice (considered here in a narrower sense 
than in the fep., namely, as denoting retribution and reward, avtureroviéc); the charac- 
teristic feature in each being flattery (koAaxeia); these corruptions, he affirms, are not arts, 
but simply forms of quackery. Plato parallelizes the two arts named, which are included 
by him under the one name of politics, and their corruptions, as having reference all of them 
to the soul, with an equal number of “businesses” (étit#debcerc), which have reference 
to the body, namely, the art of legislation with gymnastics, justice with the healing art, 
sophistry with the art of adornment, and rhetoric with the art of cookery. But in these 
depreciatory definitions and comparisons he refers less to the doctrines of Gorgias than to 
the practice of ‘some of his successors, who were less scrupulous than Gorgias himself, 
about ignoring the dependence of true rhetoric on the knowledge of what is truly good 
and just, and who abandoned themselves exclusively to the chase after ‘joy and 
pleasure.” 

The main contents of the work of Gorgias, wep? Tov pu) dvTo¢ 7) Tepi Obvoewe, are found in 
Sext. Empir., Adv. Math., VII. 65 seq., and in the last chapters of the treatise, De Melisso, 
Aenophane (or Zenone) et Gorgia. 1) Nothing is; for if any thing were, its being must be 
either derived or eternal; but it can not have been derived, whether from the existent or 
from the non-existent (according to the Eleatics); nor can it be eternal, for then it must be 
infinite; but the infinite is nowhere, since it can neither be in itself nor in any thing else, and 
what is nowhere, is not. 2) If any thing were, it could not be known; for if knowledge 
of the existent were possible, then all that is thought must be, and the non-existing could not 
even be thought of; but then error would be impossible, even though one should affirm 
that a contest with chariots took place on the sea, whichis absurd. 3) If knowledge were 
possible, yet it could not be communicated; for every sign differs from the thing it signifies ; 
how can any one communicate by words the notion of color, seeing that the ear hears 
not colors, but sounds? And how can the same idea be in two persons, who are yet dif- 
ferent from one another? 

In a certain sense every opinion is, according to Protagoras, true; according to Gorgias, 
false. But each of these positions leads equally to the negation of objective truth, and 
implies the complete substitution of mere persuasion for conviction. 


§ 30. Hippias of Elis, one of the younger contemporaries of Pro- 
tagoras, and distinguished more for rhetorical talent and for his 
mathematical, astronomical, and archeological acquisitions, than for 
his philosophical doctrines, exhibits the ethical stand-point of the 
Sophistic philosophy in the position ascribed to him by Plato, that 
the law is the tyrant of men, since it forces them to do many things 
contrary to nature. 
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On Hippias, ef. Leonh. Spengel, De Hippia Eleo ejusque scriptis, in “ Zuvaywyh texvev,” Stuttg. 1828; 
Osann, Der Sophist Hippias als Archdolog, Rhein, Mus. N.8., IL 1848, p. 495 seq.; C. Miller, Hipp. 
Elei fragmenta coll., in Fragmenta historic. Graec., Vol. IL, Paris, 1848; Jac. Mahly, Der Sophist H, 
o. E, Rh. Mus., N.S., XV. 1860, pp. 514-585, and XVI. 1861, pp. 8849; F. Blass, Die att. Bereds., TR 


1868, pp. 31-33. 


In the congress of Sophists which Plato represents in his dialogue Protagoras as being 
held in the house of Callias, shortly before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, Hippias 
appears as a man in middle life, considerably younger than Protagoras. According to 
Prot., p. 318, he gave instruction in arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music.. Cf. also 
Pseudo-Plat., Hippias Major, p. 285 c. , 

In Prot., p. 387 c, Plato puts into the mouth of Hippias the doctrine above enunciated: 
6 dé véuoc, Tipavvoc dv tév aropérav, ToAAG apa THY Svow Biaterat, He finds it contrary 
to nature that differences of country and laws should estrange from each other men of 
education, who are united by a natural kinship (dice: cvyyeveic). In Xenophon (AMemor., 
IV. 4) he contends against the duty of respecting the laws by urging their diversity and 
instability. Yet in his ethical deliverances Hippias seéms as little as other Sophists 
to have placed himself in conscious and radical antagonism to the” spirit of the Grecian 
people; monitions and rules of life like those which in the dialogue, Hippias Major (p. 
286 a), he represents Nestor as giving to Neoptolemus, may have been uttered by him 
with a fair degree of good faith. 


§ 31. Prodicus of Ceos, by his parenetical discourses on moral 
subjects (among which “ Hercules at the Cross-roads” is the one best 
known) and by his distinetions of words of similar signification, pre- 
pared the way for the ethical and logical efforts of Socrates. Yet he 
did not go materially beyond the stand-point of the older Sophists. 


Cf. on Prodicus, L. Spengel, De Prodico Ceo, in “ Suvaywyh Texvar,” p. 46 seq. ; F. G. Welcker, Prodikos, 
der Vorgdnger des Sokrates, in the Rhein. Mus. f. Ph., I. 1833, pp. 1-89 and 533-643 (ef. IV. 1836, p. 855 
seq.), and in Welcker’s AZ. Schr., IL. pp. 898-541: Hummel, De Prodico sophista, Leyden, 1847 ; E. Cougny, 
De Prodico Ceio, Socratis magistro, Paris, 185$; Diemer, De Prod. Ceio(G.-Pr.), Corbach, 1859; Kraemer, 
Die Allegorie des Prodikos und der Traum des Lukianos, in the N. Jahrb. f. Ph. und Péd., vol. 94, 
1866, pp. 489-443; F. Blass, Die at, Bereds., Leipsic, 1868, pp, 29-31. 


Prodicus appears from Plato’s Protagoras to have been younger than Protagoras, and 
of about the same age with Hippias. Socrates recommended his instruction in many 
instances to young men, though, indeed, only to such as he found ill-adapted for dia- 
lectical training (Plat., Theaet., 151b), and he sometimes terms himself (Plat., Protag., 
341a; cf. Charm., 163d, Crat, 384, Meno, 964), a pupil of Prodicus, though more 
sportively than seriously. Plato pictures him in the Protag. as effeminate, and as, in his 
distinctions of words, somewhat pedantic. Yet his most considerable philosophical merit 
is founded on his investigations of synonyms. 

The men of the earliest times, said Prodicus, deified whatever was useful to them, ond 
so bread was venerated as Demeter, wine as Dionysus, fire as Hephaestus, ete. (Cic., De 
Nat. Deorum, I. 42, 118; Sextus Empir., Adv. Math., IX. 18, 51 seq.). 

Xenophon (Memor. II. 1. 21 seq.) has imitated the myth of Prodieus concerning the 
choice of Hercules between virtue and pleasure. Prodicus declared death to be desirable 
as an escape from the evils of life. His moral consciousness lacked philosophical basis 
and depth. : 
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§ 32. Of the Later Sophists, in whom the evil consequences of 
granting exclusive recognition to the accidental opinfon and ego- 
tistic will of the individual became more and more conspicuous, 
the best-known are Polus the rhetorician, a pupil of Gorgias; 
Thrasymachus, who identified right with the personal interest of 
those who have might, and the peewee dialectical jugglers Euthy- 
-demus and Dionseaierus, Many of the most pultivated men at 
Athens and in other Greek cities (as, notably, Critias, who stood at 
‘the head of the thirty oligarchical despots), favored Sophistic prin- 
eiples, though not themselves assuming the functions of Sophists., 
7. é., of instructors in eloquence and polite learning. 


On the later Sophists, see Leonh, Spengel, De Polo rhetore, in his “ Xvvaywyh rexvov,” Stuttg. 1828, pp. 
84-88; Jd. de Thrasymacho rhetore, ibid., pp. 93-98; C, F. Hermann, De Thrasymacho Chaleedonio 
sophista (Ind. lect.), Gottingen, 1848-49; Nic. Bach, Critiae Atheniensis tyranni carminwm aliorwmque 
ingenti monumentorum quae supersunt, Leips. 1827; Leonh. Spengel, De Critia, in “ Suvaywyh texvav,” 
Stuttg, 1828, p.120seq. Cf. also Vahlen, Der Sophist Lykophron, Gorgias ; der Rhetor Polykrates, in the 
Rhein Mus., N. 8., XXL, pp. 143-148. 


Our information concerning the later Sophists is derived mainly from the descriptions 

of them given by Plato in his dialogues. Polus figures in the Gorgias, Thrasymachus in 

*the Republic, and Euthydemus' and Dionysodorus in the Euthydemus. To these sources 

-must be added a few notices in Aristotle and others, e. g., Poltt., III. 10, p. 1280 b, 10, 

where it is mentioned that the Sophist Lycophron called the law éyyuyti¢ Tov dixaiwv. Yet 

in respect to some of the more important Sophists, still other accounts and even fragments 
of their writings have been preserved to us. 

- Critias declared (according to Sext. Empir., Adv. Math., IX. 54; cf. Plat., Leges, X., 889 e) 
~ that the belief. in the existence of gods was the invention of a wise statesman, who, by 
_ thus disguising truth in falsehood, aimed at securing a more willing obedience on the part 

of the citizens (didayudtav dpictov elonynoato, wevdet Kahipac tHv aAgtecav Adyu). Critias 
regarded the blood as the seat and substratum of the soul (Arist., De Anima, I. 2). 
According to the account given by. Plato in the Protag. (p. 314 e, seq.), some of those 
»“who.composed the circle of educated Athenians who met in the house of Callias, adhered 
particularly to Protagoras (such as Callias himself, Charmides, and others), others to Hip- 
pias (viz.: Eryximachus, Phaedrus, and others), and still others to Prodicus (Pausanias, 
Agathon, etc.), although they could not be regarded as, properly speaking, the disciples of 
those Sophists, or as standing exclusively under their influence. 
~’ The Sophist Antiphon (apparently to be distinguished from Antiphon the orator) oceupied 
himself with problems connected with the theory of cognition (wept aayOciac), with math- 
. ematics, astronomy, and meteorology, and with politics (see Arist., De Soph. El., e. 11, p. 
172 a, 2; Phys., I. 1, p. 185a, 17; Sauppe, in the Oratores Attict, on the orator Latiohon: 
Ji Bernays, in the Rhein. Mus., new series, IX. 255 seq.). Hippodamus of Miletus, the 
-,arehitect, and Phaleas, the Chaleedonian, aad propounded political theories; see ahove, § 16. 
Eyenus of Paros, a contemporary of Socrates, is mentioned by Plato (Apol., 20a; Phaedr., 
.267a; Phaedo, 60d) as a poet, rhetorician, and teacher of “human and political virtue.” 
Cf. Spengel, Zvvay. reyvGv, 92 seq.; Bergk, Lyr. Gr., 474 seq. ’ 
To the time and school of the Sophists belongs Xeniades of Corinth, whom Sextus © 
Empiricus (Hypotyp. Pyrrhon., 11.18; Adv. Math. VII. 48 and 53; VIII. 5) classes as a 


* 
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Skeptic, representing that (in his skepticism) he agreed with Xenophanes the Eleatic. 
Xeniades affirmed (according to Sext., Adv. Math., VII. 53) that all was deception, every 
idea and opinion was false (av7’ elvac yevd7, Kat tacav pavraciay Kal déEav yebdecbar), and 
that whatever came into being, came forth from nothing, and whatever perished, passed 
into nothing. Sextus affirms (Adv. Jf, VIL. 53) that Democritus referred to Xeniades in his | 
works. Y 
The dithyrambie poet, Diagoras of Melos, must not be included among the Sophists. 
Of Diagoras it was said that he became an atheist because he saw that a crying injustice © 
remained unpunished by the gods. Since Aristophanes alludes to the sentencing of | 
Diagoras,—in the ‘‘ Birds” (v. 1073), which piece was represented on the stage in Olymp. 
91.2,—we are led easily to the inference that the ‘injustice ” referred to was the slaughter 
of the Melians by the Athenians (in 416 B. o.; see Thucyd., V. 116); the allusion of Aris- : 
tophanes in the Clouds” (v. 880) to the atheism of the Melian must, therefore, have been — 
ingerted ‘in a second, revised edition of this comedy. Perhaps the prosecutions of religious ~ 
offenders, which took place after the desecration of the images of Hermes, in the year 415, © 
had some influence in bringing about the punishment of Diagoras. Diagoras is said to ~ 
have perished by shipwreck, while attempting to escape. i 


¥ 
4 
4 


§ 33. Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus and Phaenarete, was born 
in Olymp. 77.1-3,—according to later tradition, on the 6th day of 
the month Thargelion (hence in 471-469 B. o., in May or June). He 
agreed with the Sophists in the general tendency to make man the J) 
special object of reflection and study. He differed from them by | 
directing his attention not merely to the elementary functions of man_ | 
as a logical and moral subject, viz., to perception, opinion, and sen- | 
suous and egotistical desire, but also to the highest intellectual | 
functions which stand in essential relation to the sphere of objective 
reality, namely, to knowledge and virtue. Socrates made all virtue’ 
dependent on knowledge, @. e., on moral insight; regarding the former’ | 
as flowing necessarily from the latter. Virtue, according to Socrates, | 
could be taught, and all virtue was one. Aristotle (whose testimony 
is confirmed by Plato and Xenophon) testifies that Socrates first | 
introduced induction and definition, together with the dialectical | 
art of refuting false knowledge, as instruments of philosophical in- | 
quiry. The foundation of the Socratic Maieutie and Lrony was 
dexterity in the employment of the methods of inductive definition 

_ in conversations relative to philosophical and, in particular, to moral 
problems, in the absence of systematically developed, substantive | 
knowledge. The “demonic sign,” which was accepted by Socrates as | 
the voice of God, was a conviction, resulting from practical tact, with | 
reference to the suitableness or unsuitableness of given courses of | 
action (including also their ethical relations). The world is governed | 
by a supreme, divine intelligence, | 
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The accusation of Socrates, which took place in the year 399 x, o,, 
(Ol. 95.1), not long after the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, and, 
which was brought forward by Meletus, and supported by Anytus, the 
democratic politician, and Lycon, the orator, contained substantially 
the same charges which Aristophanes had made in the ‘ Clouds.” 
It ran thus: ‘Socrates is a public offender in that he does not rec- 
ognize the gods which the state recognizes, but introduces new demo- 
niacal beings; he has also offended by corrupting the youth.” This 
accusation was literally false; but, considered with reference to its 
more profound basis, it rested on the correct assumption of an essen- 
tial relationship between Socrates and the Sophists, as evidenced in 
their common tendency to emancipate the individual, and in their 
common opposition to an immediate, unreflecting submission to the 
customs, law, and faith of the people and the state. But it mistook, 


on the one hand, what was legitimate in this tendency in general ; 


and, on the other,—and this is the principal point,—it ignored the 
specific difference between the Socratic and Sophistie stand-points, or 
the earnest desire and endeavor of Socrates, in distinction from the 
Sophists, to place truth and morality on a new and deeper foun- 
dation. 

After his condemnation, Socrates submitted his conduct, but not 
his convictions, to the desteion of his judges. Tis death, justly 
immortalized by his disciples, assured to his ideal tendency the most 
general and lasting influence. 


Dan. Teinsins, De doetrina et moribus Soeratis, Loy den, 1627. 

Frérot, Observations sur los causes et sur quelques circonstances dela condemnation de Soerate, an 
essay read in the year 1786, and published in the Mémoires de l Académie des Inseriptions, T. 47 b, 209 seq. 
(Combats the old uneritieal view of the Sophists as instigators of the accusation and sentence of Socrates, 
and points out the politioal causes of these transactions.) 

Big. Ii. Dresig, Mpistola de Soerate Juste damnato, Leips, 1733. (As an opponent of the legally 
existing democracy, Socrates was justly condemned.) 

M. ©. I. Kettner, Socrat. eriminis majestatis accus, vind., Leipsic, 1738. 

Joh, Luz, Oratio de Socrate cive, Leyden, 1796; cf. Lect, Atticae: De dvyauiq Soeratis, Leyden, 
1809 (wherein the mutual antipathy of the Peripatetics and Platonists is pointed out as one among other 


~ dinpure sources of many unfavorable narrations respecting Socrates and his disciples). 


Georg Wiggers, Sokrates als Mensch, Birger und Philosoph, Rostock, 1807, 2d ed., Neustrelitz, 1811. 

Ludolph Dissen, Pe philosophia morati in Xenophontis de Socrate commentartis tradita, 1812, and 
inD.'s Aleine Schriften, Gott. 1889, pp. 57-88, (Dissen brings together in systematic order the Socratic 
thoughts contained in Xenophon, but considers the narrative of Xenophon inexact, on account of his having 
Mnjustly attributed to Socrates his own utilitarlan stand-point.) 

Friedy, Schlelermacher, Ueber den Werth des Socrates als Philosophen, vend in the Berlin Akad. der 
Wiss, July 2%, 1815, published in the Abh, der philos, Classe, Berlin, 1818, p.50 seq,, and in Schleiermacher’s 
Stimmil, Werke, (11, 2, 1883, pp. 287-808, (‘The idea of knowledge, says Schleiermacher, is the central point 


of the Socratic philosophy 4 the proof of this is to be found—in view of the discrepancy between the reports 


of the nearest witnesses, the too prosale Xenophon and the idealizing Plato—in the different character of 
Grock philosophy before and after Socrates, Before him, single departments of philosophy, so far as they 
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were at all distinguished from each other, were developed by isolated groups of philosophers; while after” 
him, all departments were logically discriminated and cultivated by every school. Socrates himself must, 
therefore, while having no system of his own, yet represent the logical principle which makes the construc- q 4 
tion of complete systems possible, é. ¢., the idea of knowledge.) 

Ferd. Delbriick, Sokrates, Cologne, 1819, 

W. Siivern, Ueber Aristophanes’ Wolken, Berl. 1826. (According to Siivern, pemies e sqnfoundaiag a 
Socrates with the Sophists.) 

Ch. A. Brandis, Grundlinien der Lehre des Sokrates, in the Rhein. Mus., Vol, I., 1827, pp, 118-150. 

Herm. Theod. Rétscher, Aristophanes und sein Zeitalter, Berlin, 1827. (In this work Rétscher pab- ‘ 
lished for the first time in a detailed and popular form—particularly in the section on the * Clouds "—the 
Ifegelian view of Socrates, as the representative of the principle of subjectivity, in opposition to the prin- 
ciple of “substantial morality,” on which the ancient state, according to Hegel, was founded—and of the 
attack of Aristophanes and the subsequent accusation and condemnation of Socrates, as representing the 
conilict of these two principles. Rdétscher treats the narrative of Xenophon as the most impartial evidence 
in regard to the original teaching of Socrates. Cf. Hegel, Phdnomenologie des Geistes, p, 560 seq. ; Aesthe- — 
tik, IIL. p. 587 seq. ; Vorl diver die Gesch. der Phil. II. p. $1 seq.) ; 

Ch. A. Brandis, Teder die vorgebliche Subjectivitadt der Sokratischen Lehre, Rhein, Mus., IT. 1828, 
pp. 85-112. (In opposition to the view supported by Rotscher, egncerning the stand-pdint of Socrates and 
the fidelity of the accounts of Xenophon.) 

P. W. Forchhammer, Die Athener und Sokrates, die Gesetzlichen und der Revolutiondr, Berlin, 
1837. (Forchhammer goes to an altogether untenable extreme in his recognition of the justification of the 
Athenians in condemning Socrates, yet his special elucidation of the political cirenmstances is a work 
of merit. Cf. in reference to the same subject, Bendixen, Ueber den tieferen Schriftsinn des revolution- 
Gren Solcrates und der gesetzlichen Athener, Huysum, 1838.) 

C. F. Hermann, Dz Socratis magistris et disciplina juvenili, Marburg, 183T. 

Ph. Guil. van Heusde, Characterismi principum philosophorum veterum, Socratis, Platonis, Aria- 
totelis, Amsterdam, 1839. “ On the Cosmopolitanism of Socrates,” “On Xanthippe,” “ On the Clouds of 
Aristophanes; in the Verslagen en Med, of the K. Akad. van W, LV. 8, 1859; see the articles in the — 
Philologus, XVI., pp. 888 seq. and 566 seq. 

J. W. Hanne, Sokrates als Genius der Tumanitét, Brunswick, 1$41. 

C. F, Hermann, De Socratis accusatoribus, Gott, 1854, 

Ernst von Lasaulx, Des Sokrates Leben, Lehre und Tod, nach den Zeugnissen der Alten dargestellt, 
Munich, 1857. 

[J. P. Potter, Characteristics of the Greek Philosophers, Socrates and Plato, London, 1843. R. D, 
Hampden, Zire Father's of Greek Philosophy (Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle—articles reprinted from the 
Eneyclopwdia Britannica), Edinburgh, 1862. E. Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools, translated — 
from the German by O. Reichel, London, 1868.— 7r.] 3 

E. A, Alberti, Sokrates, ein Versuch tiber ihn nach den Quellen, Gottingen, 1869. ‘ 

The political bearings of the trial of Socrates are very comprehensively and exactly developed in G. — 
Grote’s History of Greece, chap. 68 (Vol. VIIL pp. 551-6S4), 

Of the numerous lectures and essays on Socrates we name here the following: C. W. Brumbey, S nach. — 
Diog. L., Lemgo, 1800; Friedr. Aug. Carns, Sokrates, in his Ideen zur Gesch. der Philos., Leipsic, 1809, 
pp. 514-555; F. Lélut, Du Démon de Socrate, Paris, 1886; Aug. Boeckh, De Soer. rerum physicarum — 
studio, 1838; H. E. Hummel, De Theologia Soer., Gott. 1839; J, D. van Hoévell, De Socr. philosophia, 
Groningen, 1°40; Zelier, Zur Ehrenrettung der Xanthippe, in the Morgendlatt FJiir gebildete Leser, 1850, 
No. 265 seq., and in Zeller's Vortriéige und Abhandlungen, Leipsic, 1865, pp. 51-61; Hurndall, De pAilos, 
mor. Socr., Heidelberg, 1853; C. M. Fleischer, De Soer. guam dicunt utopia, “Progr. of the Gymn, at 
Cleye, 1855; Hermann Kéchly, Sokrates wnd sein Volk, akadem. Vortrag. gehalten 1855, in Kéchly’s Akad. 

Vorir. und Reden, 1, Ziirich, 1859, pp. 219-886; cf. the review by K. Lehrs iv the Vi Juhrd. 7. Phil. w 
Pad., Vol. LXXIX., 1859, pp. 555 seq. ; Seibert, Sokr. wnd Christus, in the Pua. Archiv., ed. by Langbein, 
I,, Stettin, 1859, pp. 291-307; L. Noack, Sokrates wnd die Sophisten, in Psyche, Vol. 11., 1859; '@. Mehring, — 
Ueber Sokr.,in Fichte’s Zetéschr. f. Philos., Vol. XXXYVI., Halle, 1860, pp. 81-119; F. Ueberweg, Ueber 
Sokr., in Gelzer’s Protest. Monatsbl, Vol. XVL, No. 1, July, 1860; Steffensen, die, Vol. XVIL, No, 23 
A. Bohringer, Der philos, Standpunkt des Sokr abed Carlsruhe, 1860, Ueber die Wolken des Aristophanes, ¢ 
édid., 1863; H. Schmidt, Sokrates, Vortrag gehalten in Wittenberg, Valle, 1860; W. FP. Y¥ olkmann, — 
Die ales des Sokrates in ihrer histor, Stellung, in the Abh. der Bohm. Ges, der Wiss. Fith Series, — , 
Vol. XI., Prague, 1861, pp. 199-222; Bartelmann, De Soerate (G.-Pr.), Oldenburg, 1862; Phil, Jak. 
Ditges, Die epagogische oder inductorische Methode des Sokrates und der Begriff’ (G-Pr.), Cologne, 
1864; M. Carridre, S. w. 8. Stellung in der Gesch. des menschl. Geistes, in Westermann’s Monatsh. 1864, 
No. 92; Bourneville, Socrate était-il fou? réponse d M. Bally, membre de Vacad,,extr. du journal de 
méd, mentale, June, 1864; Ch. H. Bertram, Der Sokrates des Xenophon und der des “Ustetephemeny 
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(G@.-Progr.), Magdeb. 1865; Franz Dittrich, De Socratis sententia, virtutem esse scientiam, Indew Lect. 
Lycei Hosiani, Braunsberg, 1868; Johi Peters, De Socrate qui est in Atticorwin antigua comoedia 
disput. (* Progr.” of the Gymn. at Beuthen), Leipsic, 1869; BE. Chaignet, Vie de S., Paris, 1869; P. Montée, 

_ La philos. de S., Arras, 1869; H. Siebeck (see above, § 27). 
On the intellectual development of Socrates and the relation thereto of Plat., Phaed., 95 e, seq., see 


' Boeckh in the Swnmer Catalogue, Berlin, 1838; Krische, Forschungen, I. p, 210; Susemihl in the Philoto- 


gus, XX., 1863, p. 226 seq.; Ueberweg, ibid. XXI. 1864, p. 20 seq., and Volquardsen, 2. Ifus., New Series, 
XIX. 1864, pp. 505-520. 

On the * Demon” of Socrates, cf. Kiihner, in his edition of the Memorabitia, (Bibl. Graec., cur. F. 
Jacobs et V. Chr. F. Rost, Ser. Orat. Ped.,) Vol. VIIL, Gotha, 1841, pp. 18-25, where other earlier works 
are cited; of later writers, cf, besides Brandis, Zeller, and others, C. F. Volquardsen, Das Ddémonium des 
Sokrates und seine Interpreten, Kiel, 1862; L. Breitenbach, Zeitschrift f. d. Gymnasialwesen, XVII. 1868, 
pp- 499-511; Chr. Cron, in the Zos, siidd. Zeitschr. fiir Philol. wu. Gymnasialwesen, ed. by L. Urlichs, B. 
Stark, and L. yv. Jan, L, Wiirzburg, 1864, pp. 169-179; P. W. Freymiiller, Progr., Metten, 1864; Ferd. 

- Fridr. Hiigli, Das Démoniwm des Sokrates, Berne, 1864, 


For determining the year of the birth of Socrates we find our surest data in the recorded 


/ i year of his death and the number of years that he is known to have lived. Socrates drank 


the cup of poison in the month of Thargelion, in Ol. 95.1 (= 400-399), hence in May or 
June, 399 B. c, (on the 20th of Thargelion, acc. to K. F. Hermann, De Theoria Deliaca, in 
the Index. Lect., ‘Gott. 1846-47). At the time of his condemnation he was, according to 
his own account in Plat., Apol., 17d, more than seventy years old (ér7 yeyovdc mAelw &3do- 
_ “qxov7a). He must, therefore, have been born at the latest in 469, or rather certainly 
before 469. In the Platonic dialogue Crito (p. 52 e), Socrates represents the laws of Athens 
as saying to him: “For the space of seventy years you have been at liberty, Socrates, to 
quit Athens, if you were dissatisfied with us.” This also points to an age of more than 
seventy years. Hence Ol. 70.1 or 2 is to be assumed as the year of his birth. (Cf. Boeckh, 
Corpus Inscript., TI. p. 321, and K, -F, Hermann, Plat. Philos., p. 666, Note 522). The 


statement of Apollodorus (Diog. L., I. 44), that Socrates was born in Ol. 77.4, is aceord- 


ingly inexact. The 6th of the month Thargelion is given (by Apollodorus, ap. Diog. L., 
' ébid., and others) as his birthday, and this day, like the Tth of the same month, as the birth- 
_ day of Plato, was annually celebrated by the Platonist’. But the immediate succession of 
" these days one after the other, and still more their coincidence with the days on which the 

Delians celebrated the birth of (the maieutic) Artemis (6th'of Thargelion) and Apollo (Thar- 
_gelion 7th), are enough to make it probable that the birthdays assigned to both of these 

philosophers, or at least that of Socrates, are not historical, but were arbitrarily chosen for 

celebration. 

The father of Socrates was a sculptor, and Socrates himself followed his father’s oecu- 
pation for a time; in the time of the Periegetes Pausanias (about A. pD. 150), a work executed 
by Soerates (or at least ascribed to him), and representing the Graces attired, was standing 
at the entrance to the Acropolis. Plato makes him allude to his mother in T’heqet., p. 
149 a, where he calls himself vide paiacg pada yevvaiac te Kat Bdoovpaic, Pavapétye, and 
says of himself that he also practices her art of midwifery, when he entices the ideas of 
his collocutors into the light of day, and examines whether they are genuine and tenable. 


Socrates received at Athens in his youth the education prescribed by the laws (Plat., Crito, 


604), and made himself also acquainted with geometry and astronomy (Xen., Memor., IV. 7). 
_ That he “heard” Anaxagoras or Archelaus is reported only by untrustworthy authorities. 
Plato accounts (Phaedo, 97 f.) for his acquaintance with the opinions of Anaxagoras by 


[ supposing that he had read the work written by that philosopher. Socrates was also 


_fatniliar with the doctrines of other natural philosophers (Mem., I. 1.14; IV. 7. 6), although 
he did not accept them; he read critically (according to Xen., Mem. I. 6. 14: ef IV. 2. 1 
_ and 8) the writings of the early sages (rode Oycavpods Tov mda copdv avdpdr, obd¢ éxetvoe 


« 


-a certain sense Ins dialogues can, nevertheless, serve as authorities for the Socratic teaching, — 
- because the groundwork of the philosophy of Plato is contained in that of Socrates, and- 
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Karéjimov év BiBriowe ypirpavrec, avedizze@v Kowy civ Toic dito dEpYouat, kal Gv Te dpayEv” 
ayabér, x2eydueba). The meeting with Parmenides, mentioned by Plato, is probably to be 
regarded as historic (see above, § 19). A material influence on his philosophical develop- 
ment was exercised by the Sophists, to whose discourses he sometimes listened, and with ~ 
whom he often conversed,.and to whom, also, he not unfrequently directed others (Plat., 7 
Theact., 151»). He sometimes speaks of himgelf in Plato’s works (Protag., 3410; ch” 
Meno, 964; Charmides, 163d; Cratyl., 384d; Hipp. Maj., 282 c) as a pupil of Prodicus, yet © 
not without a shade of irony, aimed especially at the subtle word-distinctions of that | 
Sophist. A Platonic testimony respecting the course of the intellectual development of 
Socrates may be regarded as contained substantially in Phaedo, p. 95 seq., although the © 
Platonic conception and representation of Socrates is here, as everywhere, influenced by ~ 
the, not Socratic, but Platonic doctrine of ideas (see Boeckh, in the Sommer-Katalog. ~ 
der Univ., Berlin, 1838, and my Plat. Untersuchungen, Vienna, 1861, pp. 92-94, and later * 
works relative to the mental development of Socrates, cited above, p. 83). Plato transfers 
to Socrates from his own thought only that which (like the theory of ideas and the ideal 
of the state) would naturally follow from the views actually held by the historical Socrates ; 
Plato can not have ascribed to Socrates the history of his own mental development, inas- ~ 
much as it was demonstrably other than that portrayed in the passage in question. 


Socrates (according to PL, Apol., 28e) took part in three military campaigns, viz.: in ~ 
the campaigns of Potidaea (between 432 and 429, cf. Pl., Sympos., 219 e, and Charm., init.), — 
Delium (424, ef. Symp., 221a, Lach., 181 a), and Amphipolis (422). He demonstrated his | 
fidelity to the laws during his life under democratic and oligarchical rulers (Apol., p. 32), 
and at last by scorning to save his life by flight (Pl, Crito, p. 44 seq.). Beyond this, 
Socrates kept himself remote from political affairs. His only vocation, as he believed, was © 
to strive, by means of his dialectic, to quicken the moral insight and influence the moral 
conduct of individuals, as he was convinced that this form of activity was most advan- 
tageous for himself and his fellow-citizens (Pl., Apol., p. 29 seq.). 

In the writings of the disciples of Socrates, the latter appears almost always as a man 
already advanced in years, such as they themselves had known him. In their delineations 3 
of his character, the leading feature is the utter discrepancy between the interior and the j 
extertor—which, to the Hellenic mind, accustomed to harmony, was an drovor—his simi- * 
larity with Sileni and Satyrs in personal appearance and the homeliness of his conversa- - 
tional discourses, combined with the most sterling moral worth, the most complete self 
control in pleasure and privation, and a masterly talent in philosophical dialogue (Xen., 
Mem., IV. 4.5; IV. 8. 11 et al.; Sympos., IV. 19; V. 5; Plat. Symp., pp. 215, 221). Me 

In their account of the life of Socrates, the two principal authorities, Xenophon and 
Plato, substantially agree, although the Platonic picture is sketched with the more delicate 
hand. As to their reports of his doctrine, it is, first of all, unquestionably true that Plato ~ 
in his dialogues generally presents his own thoughts through the mouth of Socrates. But in’ 


because it is possible, in general, though not in all cases in detail, to discriminate between | 
the Platonic and Socratic elements. Plato took care not to be led by his love of idealization 
too far from historic truth; in some of his compositions (in the Apology, in Orito, and in) 
part also in the Protagoras, Laches, ete.) he remains almost: entirely faithful to it, and in” 
others puts those doctrines which) Socrates could not have professed into the mouth of 
other philosophers. Xenophon wrote the Memor. and the Symposium (for the so-called. 
“Apology of Xenophon” is spurious) not so’ much in the spirit of a pure historian as in’ 
that of an apologist ; but his honorable defense of Socrates demands from us fall confidence: 
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in his historie fidelity, so far as his intention is concerned. But it must be acknowledged 
that as much can not be said of his intellectual qualification for an exact and comprehensive 
understanding of the Socratic philosophy, Xenophon appears to attribute too uncon- 
‘ditionally to Socrates the tendency, natural to himself, to connect all scientifie activity with 
a practical purpose, and he thus giyes too small a place to the dialectic of Socrates, as 
compared with his ethical teachings. ‘The brief statements of Aristotle respecting the 
philosophical doctrines of Socrates are véry valuable, since thoy are purely historical, and 
relate to the most important points of his teaching. 
Wo read in the Metaphysics of Aristotle (XIIL. 4), that Socrates introduced the method 
of induction and definition (which sets out from the individual and ends in the definition 
of the general notion—rtobe 7 imaxrucodg Adyoug Kal 7d dpi<ectar Kalddov), The field of 
investigation in which Socrates employed this method ig designated by Aristotle as tho 
ethical (Metaph., I. 6). Tho findamental conception of Socrates was, according to the same 
authority, the inseparable union of theoretical insight with practical moral excellence (Arist., 
Bih. Nicom., V1.13: DSwxpdrn¢e ppovhoerwg wero elvar whoag rag aperdg.. . Adyorg rag aperag 
pero elvac: briorhuag yap elvae maéoac, cf, Xen,, Mem., II. 9. 4 soq.). We find these state- 
ments fully confirmed by Plato and Xenophon; only Aristotle may have described Socrates? » 
ideas in more definite, technical language than was used by their author (Xen., J/emor., 
Ll. 16; abrog dd mept tov dw0purelov dw ded diwéyero, oKxorav, Tb eboeBlc, Ti daeBéicr rb 
caddy, rh alaypdv: rt dinciov, tt ddscov* Tt cuoppoobvy, rl pavias rt dvdpela, Th Oeidla* ri wbAtG, 
th modurinde’ TL dpyh dvOparar, rig dpyeKog dvOphrwr, Kat wept TOY GAAwD, & Todg jev eiddrag 
Nyeiro Kadovg Kayadorg elvat, tate 0’ dyvoobvrag avdparodadeng tw ducatag Kexajodat Id. 
IV. 6. 1: oxoréy oty rote oor, ri bxaotov ely tdv bvrwv, odderdmor’ bAnyev. Lb. ILL, 
4,9 seq.: codiav dd Kar owoppootvyv ob didpiter ... bon dd Kar ray Sucavooiwny Kar ri dAAnv 
misav aperiy copiay evar), TWolding these opinions, Socrates was convinced that virtue 
was capable of being taught, that all virtue was in truth only one, and that no one was 
voluntarily wicked, all wickedness resulting morely from ignorance (Xon,, Memorab., ITL. 9; 
IV. 6; cf. Sympos., Il. 12; Plat., Apol, 250, Protag., p. 829 b, seq. 352). ‘Mho good 
(Gya06v) is idontical with the beautiful («cAdv) and the useful (apéaAcuov * yphaysor—Mem.., 
IV. 6. 8 and 9; Protag., 833 d, 853 0, seq.)., Better than good fortune (edruyia), which is 
accidental, is a correct praxig, arising from insight and self-discipline (ebapagia, Mem., ITI. 
9.14), Self-knowledge, fulfillment of the requirement of the Delphian Apollo, “ Know 
thyself,” is the condition of practical excellence (Mem. TV. 2. 24). External goods do not 
advance their possessor. To want nothing is divine; to want tho least possible, brings 
one nearest to divine perfection (Xen., Memor., I. 6. 10). Cicero's well-known declaration 
(Acad. post, I. 4,15; Tuse, V. 4.10; cf. Diog. L., TT. 21), that ‘Socrates called philosophy 
down from the heavens to earth, and introduced it into the cities and louses of men, 
compelling men to inquire concerning life and morals and things good and evil,” indicates, 
in terms substantially correct, tho progress of philosophy in Soerates from the cosmology 
and physics of his predecessors to anthropological ethics, Socrates, however, possessed 
no complete system of ethical doctrines, but only tho living instinct of inquiry, and could, 
therefore, naturally arrive at dofinite ethical thoorems only in conversation with others. 
Hence his art was intellectual midwifery (as Plato terms it, Uheaet., p. 149); he enticed 
forth thoughts from the mind of the respondent and subjected them to examination, With 
his confessed ignorance,—which yet, as reposing on a lively and exact consciousness of 
the nature of true knowledge, stood higher than the pretended knowledge of his collocu- 
tors,—was connected the Socratic irony (eipovera), or the apparent deference of Socrates 
to the superior intelligence and wisdom of others, until these vanished into nothingness 
before that dialectical testing, in the course of which he compared tho asserted general 


he 
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truth with admitted particular facts, In this manner Socrates exercised the yoea 
which he believed had been indicatod for him by the Delphic god, when, in reply to 
Chaerephon, tho oracle declared that Socrates was the wisest of men—the vocation, namely, 
of examining men (ééraow, Plat., Apol., p. 20 soq.). Ue devoted his life expecially to th 
edueation of youth. For the accomplishment of this end he relied on the ald of epee, 
loye, which, without excluding its sensuous clement, he refined and utilized as an instra 
ment in the conduct of souls and the common development of his thoughts and those of 
his listeners. ‘ ; 

The fundamental thought in the political doctrine of Socrates is that authority prop- 
erly belongs to tho intelligent (émordxevoc), to him who possesses knowledge (Xenoph., 
Memorab,, 111, 9.10; ef. ITT. 6.14), The good ruler must be, as it were, a shepherd to 
those whom ho rules (the roy Aady, of Tomer), His business, his “ virtue,” is to mako 
them happy (1d ebda/uovag mocely dv dv py ijray, Mem, 111, 2. 4; ef T, 2.82) Soorates found 
fault with the appointment of officers by popular suffrage and by lot (Jem, I. 2.9; 
II, 9, 10), ' 

The peculiar philosophical significance of Socrates les tn his logically rigorous reflec 
tion upon moral questions, his’ combination of the spirit of research with that of doubt, 
and his dialectical method of demolishing seeming and conducting to true knowledge. ~ 
But since reflection, from its very nature, is occupied with the universal, whilo action in — 
every specific caso relates only to the particular, it is necessary for the existence of prac: — 
tical ability that the habit of reflection should be accompanied by a certain practical jsight 4 
or tact, which also involves moral tact, although not exclusively, nor even mainly, confined 
to the latter, This tact respects chiefly tho favorable or unfavorable result to be expected 
from a given action or course of action. Socrates recognized refloction’ as man's peculiar 
_ work; but that immediate conviction of tho suitableness or unsuitablenoss of certain 
actions, of whose origin he was not conscious, but which he recognized as a sign pointing 
him to the right way, he piously aseribed, without subjecting it to psychological analysis, 
to divine agency, This divine leading is that which ho dosignates as his daguéner, Tn the 
Apology of Plato (p. 81d), Socrates says: “The reason of my remaining apart from public 
life te bre poe Ovidv re kal Saidviov yiyverat,” and he goos on to explain that from his youth 
up he had been ever cognizant of a voico, which only warned, but never encouraged hin, 
This voleo he terms, in the Phaedrus, “his domonio and familiar sign” (rd dacudedy re Kat 
70 elwfdg onnetov), According to Xen. Memor, TV. 8 5, this daeudvov interposed its 
warning when he was about to reflect on the defense he should make before his judgds, 
4 ¢, his practical tact showed him that it was worthier of him and better for his cause, — 
that he should give himself exclusively over to tho solemn inspiration of the moment, than — 
by rhetorical preparation to prejudice his hopes of such tngpiration, Less exact is the 
occasional statement of Xenophon, that Socrates was shown by the dagudmer “what things — 
he ought to do and what not” (4 re yp) moueiv wat a wh, Mem, To 4.16; TV. 312) Tho | 
power from which this voico emanated is dosignated ay “the God” (6 @ede, Item, TV. 8 6), | 
or “tho Gods” (ol Ovol, Mem, I. 4.15; IV. 3.12), the samo Gods who also speak to men — 
by the oracles, : 

' Socrates defends the -beliof in tho existence of gods on teleological grounds, arguing | 
from the structure of organized beings, whose parts are subservient to the wants of th 
whole, and founding his reasoning on the genoral principle, that whatever exists for a us 
must be the work of Intelligence (mpémec wav ra em’ Oprrele yeyroucva yooune tpya eat 
Memor., 1. 4. 4 80q.; IV. 3. 8 8eq,), he Wisdom (dpdvyatc), says Socrates, which is presen b 
and rules in all that oxists, dotorminos all things according to its good pleasure. It is 
distinguished from the other gods as the ruler and disposor of the universe (6 rdv doy — 


| 
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réopov owrdrray te Kat ovviyov), The gods, like the human soul, aro invisible, but male 
known their existence unmistakably by their operations (Memor., IV. 8. 13). 

Aristophanes, in the “Clouds” (which were first represented in 423 B. ©.), attributes to 
Socrates not only traits of character and doctrines which really belonged to him, but also 
Anaxagorean doctrines and Sophistic tendencios, The ground of tho possibility of this 
misapprehension (or, if the expression is preferred, of this pootical license) is to be found, 
on'the part of Socrates, not only in the fact that ho stood, as a philosopher, in a certain 
antagonism to the general popular consciousness, and that the Anaxagoroan theology had 
not remained without a considerable influence upon him, but more especially in the fact 
that, as a philosopher whose reflection was directed to the subjective processes and 

phenomena, and who made action dependent on such reflection, he moved in the same 
' general sphere with the Sophists, being specifically differontiated from them only by the 
_ peculiar direction or kind of his philosophizing. «On the part of Aristophanes, it is to be 
found in the fact that he, as a poet and not a philosopher, and (so far as he is in earnest in 
his representations) as an anti-Sophistical moralist and patriotic citizen of the old school, 
' with his conviction of tho immorality and dangerousness of all philosophy, scarcely con- 
| sidered the significance of specifie differences among philosophers as worthy of his :atten- 
tion, not to say, was unable to appreciate their essential importance. 
‘The same opinion respecting Socrates which we find in ‘Aristophanes, scema also to have 
heen entertained’by his aceusers, Meloetus is deseribed in Plato's Muthyphron (p. 2) a8 a 
young man, little known, and personally almost a stranger to Socrates. In tho Platonie 
i Apologia it is said of him that he joined in the accusation becauso ho folt himself injured by 
Socrates’ demonstration of the’ ignorance of poets respecting the nature of their art (laép 
Tov TomTav tx0djevoc, Apol., p. 23). Perhaps ho was a son of the poet Meletus, whom 
_ Aristophanes mentions in the Frogs” (v. 1802), Anytus, a rich leathor-dealer, was an 
influential demagogue, who had ‘fled from Athens during the rule of the Thirty, and had 
$ returned fighting on the side of Thrasybulus; Socrates says in the Apologia (p, 23 e) that 
he joined in the accusation as a representative of the tradesmen and politicians (imp rév 
Onusoupyav Kar Tov ToAirUaY &yOduevoc), and in the Meno (p. 94) ib is intimated that ho was 
_ displeased with the depreciatory judgment of Socrates respecting the Athenian statesmen, 
According to the Apology of Pseudo-Xenophon (29 seq.), he was angry with Socrates 
because the latter thought his son fitted for something better than the leather business, 
and had counseled him to educate this son for something higher.  Lycon felt injured 
by what Socrates had said of the orators (brip rav pyrépwr, Apol. 280), Tho accusation 
ran as follows (Apol, p. 24; Xen., Mem, 1.1; Favorinus, ap. Diog. I, 11. 40); rade 
éypdaparo Kai avrapdoato MéAyrog MeAdrou TLirdedg Saxpdrec Yoppovioxov'AAwrenh dev * duced 
Doxparne ode pov yf rdAg vouiter Yeode ob vomigov, brepa d? kawh darpdvia elanyodmevor, ddiKced de 
Kal rode véove Siapleipor. Tiunua’ Ydvarog. Tho ordinary objections against all philosophers 
were directed against Socrates, without any special investigation of the peculiar tendency 
- oraim of his teachings (Apol,, 23d), The particular charges which Xenophon (I, ch, 2.) 
cites and labors to refute, appear (as Cobet, Novae Lectiones, Leyden, 1858, p. 662 seq., 
seeks to demonstrate—yet cf, Biichsenschiitz, in the Philologus, XX11., p. 691 seq.) to havo 
been taken, not from the speeches of the accusers, but from a work by Polycrates, the 
rhetorician, written after the death of Socrates, in justification of the sentonce, The 
conditet of Socrates is described by Plato with historic fidelity in the essential outlines, 
in the Apol., in Crito, and in the first and last parts of the Phaedo. The Parrhesia of 
Socrates appeared to his judges as presumptuousness, Tis philosophical reflection seemed 
to them a violation of those ethical and religious foundations of tho Athenian state, which 
the restored democracy were endeavoring to re-establish, The former intimacy of Socrates 
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with Alcibiades, and especially with the hated aristocrat, Critias (cf. Auschines, Adu. 
Timareh., § 71), led to a mistrust of his doctrines and purposes. Nevertheless, the con- 
demnation was voted by only a small majority of voices; according to Apol., p. 36a, he 


would have been acquitted if only three, or, according to another reading, thirty of the : 


judges had been of a different mind; so that of the probably 500 or 601 judges, either 253 |” 


or 280 must have voted for his condemnation, and 247-248 or 220-221 for his aequittal. 
But since, after the condemnation, he would not acknowledge himself guilty by expressing | 
an opinion as to the punishment he should receive, but declared himself worthy, on the | 
contrary, of being fed at the Prytancum as a benefactor of the state, and at last only on 
the persuasion of his friends agreed to a fine of thirty mine, he was (according to Diog. L., 
I, 42) condemned to death by a majority increased by eighty votes. The execution of the 
sentence had to be delayed thirty days, until the return of the sacred ship, which had been 
sent only the day before the condemnation with an embassy to Delos. Socrates scorned 
as unlawful the means of escape which Crito had prepared for him. He drank the cup of 
poison in his prison, surrounded by his disciples and friends, with perfect steadfastness 
and tranquillity of soul, full of assurance that the death which was to attest his fidelity to 
his convictions would be most advantageous for him and for his work. 

The Athenians are reported soon afterward to have regretted their sentence. Yet a 
more general revulsion of opinion in favor of Socrates seems first to have taken place in 
consequence of the labors of his scholars. . That the aceusers were, seme exiled, some put ~ 
to death, as later writers relate (Diodorus, XTV. 37; Plut., De Invid., c. 6; Diog. L., IL. 43, 
VI. 9 seq, and others) is probably only a fable, which was apparently founded on the fact 
that Anytus (banished, perhaps, for political reasons) died, not in Athens, but in Heraclea 
on the Pontus, where in later centuries his tomb was still pointed out. 
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§ 34. In the Socratic principle of knowledge and virtue, the prob- 
lem for the successors of Socrates was indicated beforehand. That 
problem was the development of the philosophical: disciplines termed 
dialectic and ethics, Of his immediate disciples (so far as they were 
of philosophical significance) the larger number, as “ partial disciples 
of Socrates,” turned their attention predominantly to the one or the 
other part of this double problem; the Megaric or Eristie school of 
Euclid and the Elian school of Phedo occupying themselves almost 
exclusively with dialectical investigations, and the Cynie school of 
Antisthenes and the Hedonic or Cyrenaic school of Aristippus treat- 
ing, in different senses, principally of ethical questions. In each of 
these schools, at the same time, some one of the various types of pre- 
Soeratie philosophy was continued and/ expanded, It was Plato, 


however, who first combined and developed into the unity of a com- 


prehensive system the different sides of the Socratic spirit, as well as 
all the legitimate elements of earlier systems, 


K. I. Hermann, Die piilosophischsa Stellung der dlteren Sokratiker und ihrer Schulen, in his) 
Ges, Abhandlungen, Gitungen, 1849, pp. 27-255. 

On Mschines, ef, K. i, Hermann, De Aeschinis Sooratict reliquiis disp, acad., Qitt. 1860. , 

On Xenophon, ef A. Boeekh, De simurtate, quam Plato cum NXenophonte ewercuisse fertur, Berlin, 
IS11; Niebuhr, AZ, Schriften, L, p, 467 seq. FP. Delbriiek, Xenophon, Bonn, 1829; Hirschig, De disetplinae | 
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Socraticae in vitam et mores antiquorum vi. et efficacitate,in Xenophontia decem milla Graecon en 
_ Asia salvos in palriam reducentis enemplo manifesta, in: Symbolae litt, 111, Ameterdam, 18894 J, Dy 
van Hoévell, De Yenophontis philosophia, Groning, 18405 J. WH, Lindemann, Die Lebensanaieht dea Ven, 
Conitz, 1843; Die rel.-sitt. Weltunsschauung des Merodot, Thucydides und Xenophon, Verlin, 18625 2, 
Werner, XYenoph. de rebus publ, sentent., Broslau, 1851; Engel, %, polit, Stellung wad Wirkaamkett, 
Stargurd, 1853; A. Garnier, Yistoire de la Morale; Xenophon, Paris, 1867. 
Cf. also the articles by A. Hug, PAtlol., VIL, 1852, pp, 688-605; and K, I. Mormann, Pid, VILL, 
887 seq.; and the opuscule of Georg Ferd. Rettig, Unin-~Pr., Borne, 1864, on the mutual relation of the 
' Xenophontie and Platonic Symposia, and Arn, IHug's Die Unechtheit der dem Xenophon eugeschrlabenen 
Apologie des Socrates, in ierm. Kéchly’s Akad, Vorir. wu, Reder, Zuriel, 1869, pp. 480-480, See alwo If 
Henkel, Xenophon und Isocrates (Progr.), Salzwedel, 1866 (ef, P. Sanneg, De Scehola Jwoerated, dlta., 
Halle, 1867); and A, Nicolal, Yenophon'’s Cyropddie und seine Ansicht vom Staat (Progr), Bornburg, 
1867, 


Xenophon, who was born about 444 3. 0. (according to Cobot, 430), died about 864 1. 6. 
and belongs to the older disciples of Socrates. His Oyropaedia is a philosophical and political 
novel, illustrating the fundamental Socratic principle that authority is tho prorogative of the 
intelligent, who alone are qualified to wield it; but it is to be confessed that the intelli» 
gent”? man, as depicted by Xenophon, is, as Erasmus justly says (ef Hildebrand, Geseh. wu. 
Syst. d. Rechis- und Staatsphilosophie, I. p. 249), “rather a prudent and skillfully ealeu- 
lating politician than a truly wise and just ruler,” Xenophon and Alschines are scarcely 
to be reckoned among tho representatives of any special philosophical type or school, 
They belong rather to the class of men who, following Socrates with sincere veneration, 
strove, through intercourse with him, to attain to whatever was beautiful and ood (KaAo- 
Kayaia), Others, as, notably, Oritias and Alcibiades, sought by association with Socrates 
to enlarge the range of their intelligence, yet without bringing themselves permanently 
under his moral influence. -Few out of the great number of tho companions of Socrates 
proposed to themselves as a life-work the development of his philosophical ideas, 

The expression ‘partial disciples of Socrates,” is not to be understood as implying that 
the men so named had only reproduced certain sides of the Socratic philosophy, On the 
contrary, they expanded the doctrines of their master, each in a definite provinee of 
philosophy and in a specific direction, and even their renewal of earlier philosophemos may 
be described rather as a self-appropriating elaboration of the same than as amore combina. 
tion of them with Socratic doctrines. In like relation stands Plato to the entire body of 
Socratic and pre-Soeratic philosophy. While Cicero’s affirmation is true of the other 
companions of Socrates (De Orat., ITI. 16, G1): “ea ilius (Socrativ) variis et diversia et in 
omnem partem diffusis disputationibus alius aliud apprehendit,” Plato combined the various 
elements, the, so to speak, prismatically broken rays of the Socratic spirit in a new, higher, 
and richer unity. 


§ 35. Euclid of Megara united the ethical principle of Socrates 
with the Eleatic theory of the One, to which alone true being could 
be ascribed. He teaches: The good is one, although called by many 
names, as intelligence, God, reason. The opposite of the good is 
without being. The good remains ever immutable and like itself, 
The supposition that Euclid, without detracting from the unity of the 
good or the truly existent, nor from the unity of virtue, also assumed 
a multiplicity of unchangeable essences, is very improbable. The 
method of demonstration employed by Euclid was, like that of Zeno, 
the indirect. The most noted of the followers of Euclid were Hubu- 
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lides the Milesian, and Alexinus—celebrated for the invention of the 
sophistical arguments known as the Liar, the Concealed, the Measure 
of Grain, the Horned Man, the Bald-head ; Diodorus Cronas—known 
as the author of new arguments against motion, and of the assertion 
that only the necessary is real and only the real is possible; and the 
disciple of Diodorus, Philo, the dialectician (a friend of Zeno of 
Cittium). Stilpo of Megara combined the Megaric philosophy with 
the Cynic. He argued against the doctrine of ideas. The dialectical 
doctrine, that nothing can be predieated except of itself, and the 
ethical doctrine, that the wise man is superior to pain, are ascribed 
to him. 


On the MJegarians, ef. Georg Ludw. Spalding, Vindiciae philos. Megaricorwm, Berlin, 1793; Ferd. 
Deycks, De Meguricorum doctrina, Bonn, 1$27; Heinr. Ritter, Bemeriungen tiber die Philos. der Mega- 
vischen Schule, in the Rhein. Mus. 7. Philol., II. 1828. p. 295 seq.; Henne, Ecole de Mégare, Paris, 1843; 
Mallet, Histoire de (école de Mégare et des écoles @ Elis et d Eretrie, Paris, 1845; Hartenstein, Ueber die 
Bedeutung der Megarischen Schule fiir die Geschichte der metaphysischen ‘Probleme, in the Verhandl, 
der sachs, Gesellsch. der Wiss., 1348, p. 190 seq.; Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, I. p. 33 seq. 


Of Euclid the Megarian (who must not be confounded with the Alexandrian mathema- 
tician, who lived a century later) it is related (Gell. Noct. Att., VI. 10) that, at the time 
when the Athenians had forbidden the Megarians, under penalty of death, to enter their 
city, he often ventured, for the sake of intercourse with Socrates, under cover of evening 
to come to Athens. Since this interdict was issued in Olymp. $7.1, Euclid must have been 
one of the earliest disciples of Socrates, if this story is historical. He was present at the 
death of Socrates (Phaedo, p. 59 c), and the greater part of the companions of Socrates are 
repgrted to have gone to him at Megara soon afterward, perhaps in order that they too 
might not fall victims to the hatred of the democratie rulers in Athens against philosophy 
(Diog. L., 11. 106; III. 6). Euclid appears to have lived and to have remained at the head .. 
of the school founded by him, during several decades after the death of Socrates. Early 
made familiar with the Eleatic philosophy, he modified the same, under the influence of 
the Socratic ethics, making the One identical with the good. The school of Euclid is 
treated of by Diog. Laért., in his Vitae Philos., II. 108 seq. : 

The author of the dialogue Sophistes ican tao (p. 246 b, seq.) a doctrine, according to 
which the sphere of true being was made up of a multiplicity of immaterial, absolutely 
unchangeable forms (zid7), accessible only to thought. Many modern investigators (in par- 
ticular Schleiermacher, Ast, Deycks, Brandis, K. F, Hermann, Zeller, Prantl, and others) refer 
this doctrine to the Megarians; others (especially Ritter, as above cited, Petersen, in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Alierthumswiss, 1856, p. 892, and Mallet,’ ibid. XXXIV.) dispute this. In 
defense of the latter position may be urged the inconsequence which the doctrine would 
imply on the part of Euclid, if ascribed to him, and also the testimony of Aristotle (Metaph., 
I. 6 seq.; XIII. 4), according to which Plato must be regarded as the proper author of the 
theory of ideas, whence it results that this theory can not have been professed by Euclid 
under any form. The passage in the Sophistes must, in case Plato was the author of that 
® dialogue, be interpreted as representing the opinion of partial Platonists (ef. my Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Echtheit und Zeitfolge Platonischer Schriften, Vienna, 1861, p. 277 seq.). 
But since the dialogue (as Schaarschmidt has shown, ef, Ueberweg in Bergmann’s Philos. 
Mon., III. p. 479) was probably composed by some Platonist, who modified the doctrine of ~ 
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Plato, the passage in question is rather to be considered as referring to Plato's theory of 
ideas, or perhaps to an interpretation of it, which the author of the dialogue thought inexact. 
Of. Schaarschmidt, Die Sammlung der Platonischen Schriften, Bonn, 1866, p. 210 seq. 

The doctrine of Euclid (as given at the beginning of this section) is expressed by Diog. 
L., IL. 106, in these words: obro¢ @y 1d ayabdy axedaiveto ToAAoi¢ dvduace Kahobuevov* dré 


pev yap opdvyaw, dré dé Ocdv Kal dAAoTe vowv Kai Td our. Ta & dvTiKeiwEva TH Ayal arvifpet, 
jm sivat dackwv. Such a principle was not capable of being positively developed into 
a philosophical system; it could only lead to a continued war with current opinions, 
which the Megarians sought to refute by a deductio ad absurdwm. This is the philo- 
sophical meaning of the Megaric “ Eristic.” 

Stilpo, who taught at Athens about: 320 B.c., is said by Diog. L. (II. 119) to have 
assumed a polemical attitude with reference to the theory of ideas (dvzipec Kai ra eidy)). 
Such an attitude would be in logical accordance with the exclusive doctrine of unity, 
which Stilpo held with the earlier Megarians (according to Aristotle, see Nuseb., Pr. Bv., 
XIV. 1%. 1). Stilpo proclaimed insensibility (ama(ea) as the proper end of all save 
endeavor (ef. Senec., Hp. 9: hoc inter nos (Stoicos) et illos interest: noster sapiens vincit 
quidem incommodum omne, sed sentit; illorwm ne sentit quidem), The sage is so sufficient 
to himself, that not even friends are necessary for his happiness. One of Stilpo’s disciples 
was Zeno of Cittium, the founder of the Stoic school (see below, § 52). On the other hand, 
the Skeptics, Pyrrho and Timon, seem also to have taken the doctrine of the Megarians 
for their point of departure (see § 60). 


§ 36. Pheedo of Elis, a favorite disciple of Socrates, founded, after 
the death of the latter, in his native city, a philosophical school, 
which appears to have resembled in tendency and character the 
Megaric school. Menedemus,,who enjoyed the instructions of 
Platonists and Pheedonists Sha of Stilpo, transplanted the Elian 
school to his native city, Eretria, whence his followers received ‘the 
name of Eretrians. 


L. Preller, Phaedons Lebensschicksale und Schriften, in the Rhein. Mus. 7. Philol., New Series, 1V., 
1846, pp. 391-399, revised in Erseh and ,Gruber’s Zneyki., Sect. IIL, Vol, XXL, p. 857 seq., and now pub- 
lished in Preller’s Kleine Schriften, ed. by R. Kohler. 


Pheedo, the founder of the Elian school, is the same person whom Plato represents in 
the dialogue named after him, as recounting to Nchecrates the last conversations of Socrates. 
According to Diog. L., IJ. 105, he was ransomed from the condition of a prisoner of war 
by Crito, at the instance of Socrates. He is said to have written dialogues; yet the 
genuineness of most of the dialogues which bore his name was disputed. Of his doctrines 
we know little. 

' Of Phedo’s (indirect) disciple, Menedemus (who lived 352-276 B. c.), Heraclides 
(Lembus) says (ap. Diog. L., II. 135), that he espoused the opinions of Plato, but only 
sported with dialectic. Both statements are not to be taken in too rigorous a sense. 
Compare, howeyer, Heinrich yon Stein, Gesch. des Platonismus, Il. Gott. 1864, p. 202 seq. 
Respecting his ethical tendeucy, Cicero says (Acad., IV. 42,129): a Menedemo Eretriact 
appellati, quorum omne bonwm im mente posituan et mentis acie, qua rerum cerneretur. Like 
the Megarians, he regarded all virtues as one, though called by different names. He 
defined virtue as rational insight, with which he seems, like Socrates, to have considered 
right endeavor as inseparably connected. 
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§ 87. Antisthenes of Athens, at first a pupil of Gorgias, but after- 
ward of Socrates, taught, after the death of the latter, in the gym- 
nasium called Cynosarges, whence his school was called the Oynie 
school. Virtue, he taught, is the only good. Enjoyment, sought as 
an end, is an evil. The-essence of virtue lies in self-control. Virtue 
is one. It is capable of being taught, and, when once acquired, can ~ 
not be lost. The safest wall for a town is knowledge based on secure 
inferences. Virtue requires not many words, but only Socratic force. 
Antisthenes combats the Platonic theory of ideas. He grants the 
validity only of identical judgments. His assertion that contradiction 
is impossible, gives evidence of his lack of earnestness in the treatment 
of dialectical problems. “The opposition to the political forms and 
the polytheism of the Hellenic race, which remained still undeveloped. 
in Socrates, pronounced itself distinctly in the cosmopolitism of An- 
tisthenes and in his doctrine of the unity of God. . 

To the school of Antisthenes belong Diogenes of Sinope, Crates 
of Thebes, Hipparchia, the wife of Crates, Metrocles, her brother, 
and others. 


The Cynics are treated of and the fragments of their writings are brought together in Mullach’s 
Fragm. Philos, Gr, U1. pp. 261-895, 

The fragments extant of the works of Antisthenes ave been edited by Aug. Wilh. Winckelmann, 
Zurich, 1842. Cf. Krische, Forschungen, I. pp. 284-246; Chappuis, Antisthéne, Paris, 1854; Ad, Miller, 
Dé Antisthenis Cynici vita et scriptis (“ Progr” of the Viteth.-G@.), Dresden, 1860. 

On Diogenes, cf. Karl Wilh. Géttling, D. der Cyniker oder die Philosophie des griechischen Pro- 
leteriats, in his Ges, Abhandal, Vol. I., Halle, 1851; Hermann, Zur Gesch. und Kritik des Diogenes von 
Sinope (G.-Pr.), Weilbronn, 1860; Wehrmann, Ueber den Cyniker D., in the Pdédag. Archiv., 1861, pp. 
97-117, 

On Crates, ef. Postumus, De Crat., Gron, 1823. The 8S (spurious) letters ascribed to him are edited by 
Boissonade in Notices et Lutraits de Manuscrits de la Bivliotheque du Roi, t. [X., Paris, 1827. 

F. Y. Fritsche treats of the fragments by Demonax, in De Fragm. Demonactis Phiios., Roatbek and 
Leipsic, 1866. Cf Lucian, in his Vita Demonactis, and A. Recknagel, Comm. de Demonactis philos.,. 
Nuremberg, 1857, 
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Antisthenes, born at Athens in Olymp. 84.1 (444 B. ¢.), was the son of an Athenian 
father and a Thracian mother (Diog. L., VI. 1). For this reason he was restricted to 
the gymnasium called Cynosarges. In the rhetorical form of his dialogical writings 
Antisthenes betrayed the influence of Gorgias’ instru¢tion. He went to Socrates first in 
later life, for which reason he is designated in the Sophistes (p. 251 b, where without doubt 
he is referred to) as the ‘late learner” (6ypayjc). Plato (Theaet., 155; ef. Soph., 251 b, 
seq.) and Aristotle (MJetaph., XIII. 3) criticise him as lacking in culture. Before becoming 
a disciple of Socrates, he had already given instruction in rhetoric (Diog. L., Vi. 2), an 
occupation which he also afterward resumed. He appears to have lived thirty years after 
the death of Socrates (Diodorus, XV/76). In external appearance Antisthenes, most of all 
the disciples of Socrates, resembled his master, with whom he stood on terms of intimate 


personal friendship. The titles of numerous works by Antisthenes are given in Didg. — 
L, VI. 15-18. ‘ fal 
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Antisthenes holds fast to the Socratic principle of the unity of virtue and knowledge, 
He emphasizes chiefly its practical side, though not wholly neglecting its dialectical 
bearings. 

Antisthenes (according to Diog. L., VI. 3) first defined definition (Adyoc) as the expres- 

sion of the essence of the thing defined: Adyog éoriy 6 70 ti Hv % Eos dyAGv (where the 
Imperfect 7» seems to point to the priority of objective existence before the subjective acts 
of knowing and naming). The simple, said Antisthenes, is indefinable: it can only be 
named and compared; but the composite admits of an exposition, in which the component 
parts are enumerated conformably to the actual order and manner of their combination. 
Knowledge is correct opinion based on definition (7. ¢., logically accounted for), déSa aAnOic 
peva Adyou (Plat., Theact., p. 201 seq., where indeed Antisthenes is not named, but is prob- 
ably meant; Arist., Mefaph., VIII. 3). According to Simplic., Ad Arist. Categ., f. 66 b, 45, 
the following argument against the Platonic doctrine of ideas was attributed to’ Antis- 
thenes: © IAdrwr, ixrxov pév opd, inxéryra 0 ovy dpa, “‘O Plato, I see horses, but no 
horseness ” (because, Plato is said to have replied, you have no eye for it). According to 
Ammon. Ad Porphyr. Isag., 22b, Antisthenes said that the ideas were év wrAaic éexwvolace, 
from which it is hardly to be inferred that Antisthenes attempted to transform the doctrine 
of ideas in a subjective sense (as the Stoics did later); he meant probably only to describe 
Plato's theory of ideas as an empty fancy. Somewhat sophistical is the doctrine attributed 
to Antisthenes in Arist. Zop., 1.11, and Met., V. 29 (cf. Plat., Muthyd., 285e), that it is 
impossible to contradict one’s self (oix gor artAéyewv), together with the argument: 
either the same thing is subject of the two supposed contradictory affirmations—and 
then, since each thing has only one oixeio¢ 2dyoc, these affirmations are equivalent, and 
not contradictory—or the affirmations relate to different subjects, and consequently 
there is no contradiction. The last result of this dialectical tendency was reached in 
the doctrine that only identical judgments are valid (Plat.? Soph., 251; Arist., Metaph., 
V. 29). . 
According to Diog. L., VI. 104 seq., Antisthenes recognized virtue as the supreme end 
of human life; whatever is intermediate between virtue and vice was indifferent (ad:adBpor). 
Virtue is sufficient to secure happiness (Diog. L., VII. 11: abrdpxy dé tiv aperiy xpd¢ 
evdauoviar, pndevde Tpoodeouévay bre pu7) Soxpaticpe toyboc, Thy 7 aperiy Tov épyav eval, 
pyre Abyov rieiotov deouévav peqte paSnudtov), Pleasure is pernicious. A frequent saying 
of Antisthenes (according to Diog. L., VI. 3) was: paveinv paddov  yolleinv, “TI would 
rather be mad than glad.” The good is beautiful, evil is hateful (dvid. 12). Me who has 
once become wise and virtuous, can not afterward cease to be such (Diog. L., VI. 105: tv 
Gperay didaxryv eivar kat avardBanrov brdpyew; also in Xen., Mem., 1. 2. 19:, bre ov dv 
mote 6 dixatoc adixoc yévorro x. T. 2., the principal reference is probably to Antisthenes). 
The good is proper to us (oixeiov), the bad is something foreign (Sevixdy, aAAdrpiov, Diog. L., 
VI. 12; Plat., Conviv., p. 205e; cf. Charmides, p. 163 ¢). 

No actual or possible form of government was pleasing to the Cynic. The Cynic 
restricts his sage to the subjective consciousness of his own virtue, isolating him from 
existing society, in order to make him a citizen of the world (Antisthenes, wp. Diog. L., 
VI. 11: rdv coddv ob Kata Tove Kewuévove vduovg modutebaecbal, AAAG KaTa Tov THE apETifc. 
Ibid. 12; 7G cog@ Eévov obdév ov’ aropov). Te demands that men return to the simplicity 
of a natural state. Whether it is to this position of Antisthenes that Plato refers in his 
picture of a natural political state (Iep., II. 372 a)—which he yet terms a society of swine— 
and in his examination of the identification of the art of conducting men with the art of 
the shepherd (Polit., p. 267d-275c), is doubtful; perhaps in the latter passage the only 
reference is (as suggested by Henkel, Zur Gesch. der yr. Staatswiss, II., p. 22, Salzwedel, 
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1866) to the Homeric idea of the zou Aadv, “shepherd of the people,” which appears in 
various passages of Xenophon’s Memor. and Cyrop. (cf. Politicus, p. 301 d, and Rep., VII. 
p. 520 b, with Xen., Cyrop., V.1, 24, with reference to the ‘comparison of the human ruler 
with the queen-bee). That Antisthenes can not have anticipated Plato in the doctrine of 
the community of women and children, follows from Arist., Pol., II. 4, 1, where it is affirmed 
that Plato first proposed this innovation. 

The relizious faith of the people, according to the Cynics, is as little binding on the sage 
as are their laws. Says Cicero (De Nat. Deorum, I. 13, 32): Antisthenes in co libro qui 
physicus tnscribitur, populares deos nvullos, naturalem wun esse (dicit). The one God is not 
known through images. Virtue is the only true worship. Antisthenes interpreted the 
Homeric poems allegorically and in accordance with his philosophy. 

Diogenes of Sinope, through his extreme exaggeration of the principles of his teacher, 
developed a personality that is even comical. He is said himself not to have repelled the 
epithet “Dog,” which was applied to him, but only to have replied that he did not, like 
other dogs, bite his enemics, but only his friends, in order that he might save them. He 
was also called “Socrates raving” (Soxparn¢ pracvduevoc), With the immorality of the times 
he rejected also its.morality and culture. As tutor of the sons of Xeniades, at Corinth, he 
proceeded not without skill, on the principle of conformity to nature, in a manner similar 
to that demanded in modern times by Rousseau, He acquired the enduring love and 
respoct of his pupils and of their father (Diog. L., VI. 30 seq., 74 seq.). Diog. L. (VI. 80) 
cites the titles of many works ascribed to Diogenes, but says that Sosicrates and Satyrus 
pronounced them all sptrious. Diogenes designates, as the end to which all effort should 
tend, einpuyla Ker révog wuyiye (in opposition to mere physical force, Stob., Jlorileg., 
VII. 18). Of the disciples of Diogeries, Crates of Thebes, a contemporary of Theophrastus 
tho Aristotelian, is the most important (Diog. L., VI. 86 seq.); through his influence Hip- 
parchia and her brother Metrocles were won over to Cynicism. Monimus the Syracusan 


was also a pupil of Diogenes. Menippus of Sinope, who seems to have lived in the third 


century before Christ, and is mentioned by Lucian (Bis Accus., 33) as ‘one of the an- 
cient dogs who barked a great deal” (ef. Diog. L., 99 seq.), was probably one of the 
earlier Cynics. ‘There were probably several Cynics who bore the name Menippus. 
Cynicism, in its later days, degenerated more and more into insolence and indecency. 
It became ennobled, on the other hand, in the Stoic philosophy, through the recognition 


and attention given to mental culture. The Cynic’s conception of virtue is imperfect from — 


its failure to determine the positive end of moral activity, so that at last nothing remained 
but ostentatious asceticism. ‘The Cynics excluded themselves from the sphere in which 
is true freedom ” (Hegel). 

After Cynicism had for a long time been lost. in Stoicism—which (as Zeller happily 
expresses it) ‘ gave to the doctrine of the independence of the virtuous will the basis of a 
comprehensive, scientifie theory of the universe, and so adapted the doctrine itself more 
fully to the requirements of nature and human life”—it was renewed in the first century 
after Christ under the form of a mere preaching of morals. But it was accompanied in 
this phase of its existence by much empty, ostentatious display of staves and wallets, of 
uneut beards and hair, and ragged cloaks. Of the better class of Cynics in this later 
period were Demetrius, the friend of Seneca and of Thrasea Peetus, nomaus of Gadara 


(in the time of Hadrian), who (according to Euseb., Praeparat. Evang., V. 18 seq.) attacked. 


the system of oracles with special violence, and Demonax of Cyprus (praised by Lucian. 
born about A. p. 50, died about 150), who, though holding fast to the moral and religious 


principles of Cynicism, advocated them rather with a Socratic mildness than with the — 


vulgar Cynic rudeness, 
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§ 38. Aristippus of Cyrene, the founder of the Cyrenaic or He- 
donie school, and termed by Aristotle a Sophist, sees in pleasure, 
which he defines as the sensation of gentle motion, the end of life. 
The sage aims to enjoy pleasure, without being controlled by it. 
Intellectual culture alone fits one for true enjoyment. No one kind 
of pleasure is superior to another; only the degree and duration of 
pleasure determines its worth. We can know only our sensations, 
not that which causes them. 

The most eminent members of the Oyrenai¢ school were Arete, 
the daughter of Aristippus, and her son, Aristippus the younger, 
surnamed the “ mother-taught” (ujreodidaxtoc), who first put the 
doctrine of Hedonism into systematic form, and was probably the 
author of the comparison of the three sensational conditions of 
trouble, pleasure, and indifference, to tempest, gentle wind, and sea- 
calm, respectively; also Theodorus, surnamed the Atheist, who 
taught that the particular pleasure of the moment was indifferent, 
and that constant cheerfulness was the end sought by the true sage, 
and his scholars Bio and Euhemerus, who explained the belief in the 
existence of gods as having begun with the veneration of distin- 
guished men; further, Hegesias, surnamed the “death-counseling ” 
(mevaLOdvaroc),—who accepted the avoidance of trouble as the highest 
attainable good, despaired of positive happiness, and considered life 
to be intrinsically valueless,—and Anniceris (the younger), who again 
made the feeling of pleasure the end of life, but included in his 
system, in addition to idiopathic pleasure, the pleasure of sympathy, 
and demanded a partial sacrifice of the former to the latter. 

The Cyrenaics are treated of, and the fragments of their writings are brought toyether in Mullach’s 
Fragm. Ph. Cr., UL. pp. 897-488. 

Amadeus Wendt, De philosophia Cyrenaica, Gott. 1841; Henr. de Stein, De philosophia Cyrenaica, 
Part L: De vita Aristippi. Gitt. 1855 (cf, his Gesch. des Plutonismus, IL. Gott. 1864, pp. 60-64). 

On Aristippus, ef. O. M. Wieland, Aristipp wnd einige seiner Zeitgenossen, 4 yols., Leipsic, 1800-1802 ; 
J ¥. Thrige, De Aristippo philosopho Cyreniico aliisque Cyrenaicis, in his Res Cyrenensium, Copenh. 
1828, 

There exist early monographs on individual members of the Cyrenaic school, one, in particular, on 
Arete, by J. G. Eck (Leipsic, 1776), and another on Ilegesias mevodavaros, by J. J. Rambach (Quedlin- 
burg, 1771). The fragments of the tepa avaypady of Euhemerus have been collected hy Wesseling (in 
Diod. Sic. Bibl, Hist,, tom. IL, p, 623 seq.) Of Euhemerus, with special reference to Ennius. who shared 
in his views, Krahner treats in his Grundlinien zur Gesch. des Verfalls der rém., Staatsreligion (G,- 


Progr.), Halle, 1887; cf. also Ganss, Quaestiones Huhemereae (G.-Pr.), Kempen, 1860, and Otto Sieroka, De 
Euhemero (Diss, Inaug.), Konigsberg, 1869. 


Aristippus of Cyrene was led by the fame of Socrates to seek his acquaintance, and : 
joined himself permanently to the circle of Socrates’ disciples. In criticism of an (oral) 
utterance of Plato, which he thought to haye been too confidently delivered, he is reported 
to have appealed to the more modest manner of Socrates (Arist., Rhet., II. 23, p. 1398 b, 29: 
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"Aplarirmos mde MAdrwva érayyeArindrepdy Te eixdvra we Geto GAAA yy b y' Sraipog Hudy, - 
gn, ovdev ToLovrTor, Akywv Tov Lwxpdrnv). Perhaps, before the period of his intercourse with 
Socrates he had become familiar with the philosophy of Protagoras, of whose influence his 
doctrine shows considerable traces. The customs of his rich and luxurious native city 
were most likely of the greatest influence in determining him to the love of pleasure. That 
he, together with Cleombrotus, was absent in Algina at the time of Socrates’ death, is 
remarked by Plato (Phaedo, 59 c), obviously with reproachful intent. Aristippus is said to 
have sojourned often at the courts.of the elder and younger Dionysii in Sicily; several 
anecdotes are connected with his residence thero and his meeting with Plato, which, though 
historically uncertain, are at least not unhappily invented, and illustrate the accommo 
dating servility of the witty Hedonist, occasionally in contrast with the uncompromising 
Parrhesia of the rigid moralist and idealist (Diog. L., II. 78 et al). Aristippus seems to 
have taught in various places, and particularly in his native city, He first, among the 
companions of Socrates, imitated the Sophists in demanding payment for his instructions 
(Diog. L., I. 65). It is perhaps for this reason, but probably also on account of his doe- 


trine of pickeere and his contempt for pure science, that Aristotle calls him a Sophist 
(Metaph., IIT. 2). q 

According to the suppositions of TH. von Stein (in the work cited above), Aristippus ; 
was born about 435 B. ., resided in Athens during a series of years commencing with 416, % 
in 399 was in Adgina, in 389-388 was with Plato at the court of the elder Dionysius, and — i 
in 361 with the same at the court of the younger Dionysius, and, finally, after 856 was, — 
apparently, again i? Athens.‘ Von Stein remarks, however (Gesch. des Platonismus, TI. 
p. 61), onthe uncertainty of the accounts on which these dates are founded. According 
to Diog. L., Il. 83, Aristippus was older than Auschines. 

The fundamental features of the Cyrenaic doctrine are certainly due to Aristippus. 
Xenophon (Jfemor., 11. 1) represents him as discussing them with Socrates; Plato refers 
probably to them in Fep., VI, 605 (perhaps also in Gorg., 491 ©, seq.), and most fully in © 
the Philebus, although Aristippus is not there named. But the systematic claboration of 
his doctrines seems to have been the work of his grandson, Aristippus prpodidakrog, — 
Aristotle names, as representing the doctrine of pleasure (Jth. Nie. X. 2), not eo: ; 
but Hudoxus. é 

The principle of Hedonism is described in the dialogue Philebus, p. 66 ¢, in these wend ‘ 
rayaboy éridero juiv Adovdv eivat wacav Kat ravterp. Pleasuro is the sensation of gentle — 
motion (Diog. L., I]. 85: réAog arkpaiwe (‘Apiorirmoc) tiv Asta Klvyjow vic aiclyow avadido- 
févnv). Violent motion taka pain, rest or very slight motion, indifference, That all 
pleasure belongs to the category of things becoming (yéveore) and not to that of things - 
being (obofa), is mentioned by Plato in the dialogue Philebus (p. 53 ¢, ef. 42 d) as the correct 
observation of certain “elegants” (Kosapo/), among whom Aristippus is probably to be 
understood as included. Yet the opposing of yéveore to obsia is certainly not to be aseribed 
to Aristippus, but only probably the reduction of pleasure to motion (ror), from which 
Plato drew the above conclusion. No pleasure, says Aristippus, is as such bad, though it, 
may often arise from bad causes, and no pleasure) is different from another.in quality or 
worth (Diog. L., IL 87:1) dragépeev Sovpv pdovijc, cf, Philed., p. 124). Virtuo is a good 
as a means to pleasure (Cie., De Ofic., IIT. 88, 116). HY 

The Socratic clement in the doctrine of Aristippus appears in the principle of self- 
determination directed by knowledge (the manner of life of the wise, says Aristippus, ap. 
Diog. L., 68, would experience no chango, though all existing laws were abrogated), and 
in the control of pleasure as a thing to be acquired through knowledge and culture. Tho: 
Cynics sought for independence throngh abstinence from enjoyment, Aristippus through 
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the control of enjoyment in the midst of enjoyment, Thus Aristippus is cited by Stob. 
(Flor, 17, 18) a8 saying that “not he who abstains, but he who enjoys without being car- 
ried away, is master of His pleasures.” Similarly, in Diog. L., IL. 75, Aristippus is said to 
have required his disciples “to govern, and not be governed by their pleasures.’ And, 
accordingly, ho is further said to have expressed bak relation to Lais, by saying: ¢yo, ob« 
fyouat, In a similar sense Horace says (Zpist., 1.1, 18): nune in Aristippi furtim prae- 
cepla relabor, el mihi res, non me rebus subjungere conor, Tho Cynic sage knows how to deal 
with himself, but Aristippus knows how to deal with men (Diog. L., VI. 6, 58; II, 68, 102). 
To enjoy the present, says the Cyrenaic, is the true business of man; only the present is 
in our power, 

With the Hedonic character of the ethies of Aristippus corresponds, in his theory of 
cognition, the restriction of our knowledge to sensations, Tho GCyrenaics distinguished 
(according to Sext, Empir,, Adv. Mall, VIL. 91) 7d ralog and rd burdg broKeluevov Kai rob 
milovg momricov (ihe affection, and the “ thingsin itself” which is external to us and affeets 
ua); the former exists in our consciousness (7 milog yuiv core dawvduevor); of the “thing 
in itself,” on the contrary, we know nothing, except that it exists, Whether the sensa- 
tions of othor men agree with our own, we do nob know; the affirmative is nob proved by 
the identity of names employed. The subjectivism of the Protagorem doetrine of knowl. 
edgo finds’ in these propositions ils consistent completion, It is improbable that the 
motive of ethical Hedonism was contained in this logical doctrine; that motive must rather 
be sought, in part, in the personal love of pleasure of Aristippus, and in part in the eude- 
monistic cloment in the moral speculations of Socrates, which contained certain germs, not 
only for the doctrine of Antisthenes, but also for that of Aristippus (see, in particular, 
Xenophon, Memorab,, I. 6. 7, vespecting Kaprepeiy in immediate connection with the ques- 
tion, did, I. 6. 8: rob Jd ju) dovActeww yaarpr pujde brow vat Aayvele oles te GAAO aitiorepov 
elvat I) ro érepa exer tobrov dio). Tho essence of virtue lies, according to Socrates, in 
knowledge, in practical insight, But it is asked, what is the object of this insight? Tt 
the reply is, the Good, then the second question arises, in what the Good consists. If it 
consists in virtue itself} the definition moves in a circle, Tf in the useful, the useful is 


‘relative and its value is: detormined by that for which it is useful. Bub what is this last 


something, in whose sorvice tho useful stands? If Hudaemonia, Vhen it must bo stated in 
what the essence of Mudaemonia consists, he most obvious answer is: Pleasure, and 
this answer was given by Aristippus, while the Cynies found no answer nob involving 
them in the circle, and so did not advance beyond their objectless insight and aimless 
asceticism. Plato's answer was; tho Iden of tho Good (Ztep., V1. p. 505), 

Later Oyronates (according to Sext. 1, Adv. Math, VII. 11) divided their system of 
doctrines into flye parts; 1) Concerning that which is to be desired and shunned (goods 
and evils, alperd nat deverd); 2) Concorning the passions (d0y); 8) Concerning actions 
(mpagecc); 4) Concerning natural causes (ara); 6) Concerning the guaranties of truth 
(mlareic). Uonco It appears that theso later Cyrenaics also treated the theory of knowledge, 
not as the foundation, but rather asx the complement of ethics, 

Ags the control of pleasure aimed at by Aristippus was in reality incompatible with tho 
principle that the pleasure of the moment is the highest good, some modifications in his 
doctrine could not but arike, Accordingly wo find Theodorus dcog (Diog. L, IL. 9% seq.), 
not, indeed, advancing to a principle specifically different from pleasure, but yet sub- 
atituting for tho isolated sensation a state of constant cheerfulness (yapa), as the “end” 
(réAnc) But mero reflection on our general condition is not sufficient to eleyato us aboye 
the changes of fortune, since our general condition is not under our control, and so 


 Hegosias mesodvearog (Diog, 1. IL, 98 seq.) despaired altogothor of attaining that result, 


1 
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Annicoria the Youngor (ibid, 96 noq,; Clom,, Strom, 11. 414 b,) sought to ennoble the Hedonic — 
principle, by reckoning among the things whieh afford plonwure, friendahip, thankfulness, 
and plety toward paronta and fatherland, #oelal intercourse, antl the atrife after honoras 
yet he declared all labor for the beneflt of othera to be conditioned on the pleasure whieh 
our good will bringa to ourselves, Tater, Upleureantém reigned in the placo of the j 
Oyrendle doctrine, 

Wuhomeria, who lived (800 1, ¢) at the court of Oossander, and favored tho principles 
of the Oyronula sehool, exerted great titliende by Iie work lepa dvaypad), in whieh 
(according to Ole, De Nat Deorwm, 1.425 Soxt, limplr, Ado, Math, IX. 1, and others) he 
developed the opliton that the Goda (aa alao the Toroos) wore (intinguished men, to 
whom divine honors had been rendered after thelr death, In proof of this opinion he — 
referred to the tomb of Zeus, which wax then potnted out in Crete, 1b ia tndiaputable — 
thet Huhomerian contains va partial truth, bub unjuadtly genoralized; not only historical 
events, bat natural phenomena and ethical considerntions, served ae a basis for the myths 
of the Gody, and the form of the mythologioal conceptions of the ancionty was conditioned 
on various paychologioal motives, The onesaided explination of Muhemeris atrips the 


mytha of the most odontal part of thelr religlous eharactor, Tut for this very reason th 


found a more roady hearing ata thie when the power of the anclont religions falth ever 
(he minds of mon wae gone, and in the last conturios of antiquity tt was favored by many — 
representatives of the now Chelation faith, 


& 89, Plato, born in Athens (or Afgina) on the 7th of Thargelion, 
in the first year of the 88th Olympiad (May 26 or 27, 427 2, 0.) or 
perhaps on the 7th of Thargelion, Olymp, 87.4 (dune 6 or 6, 428), and 
originally named Aristocles, was the son of Aristo and Perictione (or 
Potone), The former was a descendant of Codrua; the ancestor of 
Porictione was Dropides, a near relative of Solon, and she was cousin 
to Oritins, who, after the unfortunate termination of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, became one of the ‘Thirty oligarchical Tyrants, Irom 
Olymp, 08.0 til O51 (408 or 407 to 8909 n, ¢,) Plato was a pupil of 
Socrates, After the condemnation of the latter, he went with others 
of Socrates’ disciples to Megara, to the house of Muelid, Irom there 
it ia said that he undertook a long journey, in the course of whieh he 
visited Oyrene and Keypt, and perhaps Asia Minor, whence he seems 
_ to have returned to Athena; it is possible, however, that previous to 
this journey he had already returned to Athens and lived there a 
certain longth of time, When he was about forty years old he visited 
the Pythagoreans in Italy, and went to Sicily, where he formed 
relations of friendship with Dio, the brother-in-law of the tyrant 
Dionysiua I, Tere, by his openness of speech, he so offended the 
tyrant, that the latter caged him to bo sold as a prisoner of war in 
Aigina, by Pollis, the Spartan ombassador, Ransomed by Anniceris, 
he founded (887 or 886 n, ©.) his philosophical school in the Academy, 
Plato undertook a second journey to Syracuse about 867 1. ©, after 
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the death of the elder Dionysius, and a third in the year 361. The 
object of the second journey was to endeavor, in company with Dio, 
to bring the younger Dionysius, on whom the tyranny of his father 
had devolved, under the influence of his ethical and, so far as circum- 
stances permitted it, of his political theories. The object of the third 
was to effect a reconciliation between Dionysius and Dio. In each 
case he failed to accomplish the desired results. Henceforth he lived 
exclusively devoted to his oceupation as a philosophical teacher until 
his death, which took place Olymp. 108.1 (848-347, probably in the 
second half of the Olympiadic year, near his birthday, hence in May 
or June, 347 B. ©.). 


Data relative to Plato’s Jife were recorded in antiquity by some of the immediate disciples of the 
philosopher, in particular by Speusippus (lAdrwvos éyxadprov, Diog. L., 1V. 5; ef. WAdtwvos mepideurvoy, 
Diog, L., 111, 2, cited also by Apuletus, De Mabitudine Doetrinarum Plat.), Wermodorus (Simplic., Ad 
Ariat. Phys., 54d, 56b; ef. Diog. L., 11. 106; 111, 6), Phillippus the Opuntian (Suidas, ¢ 2. %.), and 
Xenverates (cited by Simplicius in the Scholla to Aristotle, ed. by Brandis, pp. 4700, 27, and 474 a, 12). 
Aristoxenns, the Peripatetic, also wrote a life of Plato (Diog. L., V. 85). Of later writers, Favorinus (in 
the time of Trajan and Wadvian) wrote wept MlAdrwvos, from which work Diogenes L, drew largely. All 
these works have been Jost, The following are extant :— 

Apuleius Madaurensis, De doctrina et nativitate Platonia (in the Opera Apul, ed. Oudendorp, Ley - 
den, 1786; ed. G. F, Hildebrand, Leipsic, 1842, 1843), 

Diogenes Laértius, De Vita et Doctr. Philos, (seo above). Book IIL. is entirely given to Plato; 
§$ 1-45 treat of his life. 

Olympiodort Vita Platonis (in several of the complete editions of Plato’s works, also in Didot's 
edition of Diog. L., and in the Buoypapo., ed. Westermann, Brunswick, 1845). This Vita forms the begin- 
ning of the Ipodeydpeva ris MAdrwvos durdocodpias, ed. K. ¥. ermann, in the sixth volume of Hermann’s 
edition of Plato’s works. Of. Theophil Roeper, Lectiones Abulpharagianae alterae; de Lonaini, ut 
Jertur, vita Platonis (Pr.), Dantzic, 1867. a, 

More trustworthy than these and other late and unimportant compilations, is, in general (though not 
in all parts), the seventh of the Letters, which have come down to us under the name of Plato, This 
letter is indeed inauthentic, like all the others, and perhaps was not even composed by an immediate dis- 
ciple of Plato; but it dates from a comparatively early epoch, and was known to Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, by whom it must have been considered Platonic, Cf., besides other earlier investigations, in particular, 
Herm, Thom Karsten, De Piatonis quae feruntur, epistolis, prauccipue tertia, septima, octawa, Traj. ad 
Rhen,, 1864, with whom, in his rejection of the authenticity of these letters, II. Sauppe agrees, in his review 
in the Gott. Gel, Anzeigen, 1866, No. 23, pp. 881-892. Warther, many passages jn Plato’s own writings, and 
in the works of Aristotle, Plutarch, and others, are important as furnishing data for the biography of Plato. 

Of modern works on the life of Plato, those most worthy of mention are: Marsilius Ficinus, Vita 
Platonis, prefixed to his translation of Plato's writings, Remarks on the Life and Writings of Plato, * 
Edinb, 1760; German translation with annotations and additions by K. Morgenstern, Leipsic, 1797. W. G. 
Tennemann, System der Platon. Philosoplie, 4 vols., Leipsic, 1792-95. (The first volume begins with an 
aceount of Plato’s life.) Friedr, Ast, Plato's Leben und Schriften, Leipsic, 1816. K. FP. Mermann, 
Geschichte und System der Platonischen Philosoplie, first part (the only one published), Heidelb. 1889. 
(Pages 1-126, ‘*On Plato's life and external relations; pp. 127-340, ‘* Plato's predecessors and contempo- 
raries considered with reference to their influence on his doctrine;” pp. 841-718, ‘‘ Plato’s literary 
works as authorities for the interpretation of his system, sifted and arranged”) George Grote, Plato 
and the other Companions of Socrates, London, 1865, 2d ed, 1867, A eritique of the traditional accounts 
of the life of Plato, in which the same are represented as almost altogether unhistorical, or at least as 
almost wholly untrustworthy, is given by Heinrich von Stein, in Sieben Biicher zur Gesch. des Plutonismus, 
Part IL, (Gibtt, 1864), in Section 17, on “The biographical myth and the literary tradition” (pp. 108-197); 
Schaarschmidt adopts these results, and goes still farther in his work: Die Sammlung der Platonéschen 
Schriften, Bonn, 1866, p. 61 seq. On the basis of the transmitted records secepted without critical sifting, 
KE. Welper has written a novel (Plato wnd seine Zeit, hist.-biograph, Lebensdbild, Cassel, 1866), the com- 
parison of which with the traditional accounts may assist one to a clearer intelligence of the way in which 
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given facts are accustomed to be enlarged upon under the influence of @ too luxuriant inventive ea ? 


and so to a more correct estimation of the value of tradition itself. 
(Cf. the literature in §§ 40 and 41.) 


That Plato was born in Olymp. 88.1 (427 B. c., when Diotimus was Archon) is directly 
affirmed by Apollodorus, é» xpovexoic, ap. Diog. L., IIL 2 (ie, if by Olymp. 88 the first 


year of that Olympiad is to be understood); cf, also Hippol., Refut. Haer., I. 8. We are. 


also conducted indirectly to this result by the statement of Hermodorus, an immediate 
disciple of Plato, given in Diog. L., Il. 106, and III. 6,—a statement which gives rise to 
doubts in its transmitted form (ef., among others, Schaarschmidt, in the work above cited, 
p. 66), but which is yet the most trustworthy of all the chronological statements relating to 
this subject, and probably forms the basis of the statement of Apollodorns. The purport 
of it is that Plato, at the age of twenty-eight years, soon after the execution of Socrates, 
went to Megara, to the house of Euclid. But Socrates drank the hemlock in the second 
half of the month of Thargelion, Olymp. 95.1 (in May or June, 399 B.c.), For the year 


429 (87.3, the year when Apollodorus was Archon) as the year of Plato’s birth, we - 


haye the evidence of Athenzeus (Deipnosoph., V. 17, p. 217); for 428, we have the state- 
ment in Diog. L., II. 3, that Plato was born in the same Archontie year in which Pericles 


died (7. e., in the second half of the archonship of Epameinon, Ol. 87.4 = 429-428, in the : 


first half of which Pericles died), and also the statement (Pseudo-Plutarch., Vit. Isoer., 2, 
p. 836), that Isocrates was born seven years before Plato—assuming iit tobe established 
that Isocrates was born in Olymp. 86.1 (436-435 B.c.). That Plato was born on the 7th of 
Thargelion (Diog. L., III. 2) seems likewise to rest on the authority of Apollodorus, so 
, that if the celebration of Plato’s birth was transferred to this day on account of its being 
\the birtha: iy of the Delian Apollo, the change must have been made by the Academics 
soon after Plato’s death. This day, in the Olympiadic year 88.1, included—if Boeckh is 
| correct in assuming that the octennial cycle was then in vogue at Athens—the time from 
the evening of May 26th to the evening of May 27th, 427 B. c. (or, if the Metonic cycle had 
already been adopted, May 29-30). Plato's birthplace was Athens, or, according to some, 
Bgina, whither his father had goneas a Kleruch (Diog. L., III. 3). 


The following table represents the genealogy of Plato, so far as it is known to us (see 


Charm., 154 seq., Tim., 20d, Apol., 24a, De Rep., init., Parm., init., et al.):— 


Aporidye, a relative of 2éAav. 
Kpiriac. 


« KéddAacypoc. TAabKov. *ApioroKAge. 


Kpuriac. Xapuidnc. Tlepixreévy married 1) with ’Apioron, 


' ts 
Adeivavroc, TlAdro»v, TAabxwr, Tlordyy. 


Lmevoirroc. 


naonepanet Sate rrtrephoend Nt Menai 


i 
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It should be remarked that the second marriage of Perictione and the existence of 
Antiphon are facts known only on the evidence of the dialogue Parmenides—whose genu- 
ineness is, to say the least, very doubtful, and whose historical statements are therefore 
not to be taken as positively trustworthy—and on that of later writers (especially Plu- 
tarch), whose only authority was this dialogue. Pyrilampes appears, from Charm., 158 a, 
to have been an unele of the mother of Perictione, 

Plato received his early education from teachers of repute. Dionysius (who is men- 
tioned in the spurious dialogue Anterastae) is reported to have instructed him in reading 
and writing; Aristo of Argos, in gymnastics (Diog. L., IIL. 4), and Draco, a pupil of Damon, 
and Metollus (or Megillus) of Agrigentum, in musie (Plutarch, De d/us., 17), The report 
concerning Aristo (who is said to have given to his pupil tho name of Plato) seems to be 
historical; the others are more doubtful. Plato is said to have taken part in several 
military campaigns. By Athenian law he would be required to perform military service 
from his eighteenth year (409 8. ¢.). According to Aristoxenus (ap. Diog. L., IIT. 8) he 
was engaged at Tanagra, Corinth, and Delium—an account which is unhistorical if refer- 
ence is intended to the well-known battles at Tanagra and Delium; but perhaps it alludes 
to minor engagements in the years 409-405, In the battle at Corinth (3894) Plato may 
have taken part. Perhaps, like his brothers, he was present and participated in an 
encounter which took place near Megara in the year 409 (Rep., II. p. 368; Diod. Sic., 
XII. 65), The poetical essays of his youth were discontinued after he became more 
intimately acquainted with Socrates. Before that time he had been already instructed in 
the Heraclitean philosophy by Cratylus (Arist., Jfetaph., I. 6). The intimacy of Socrates 
with Oritias and’ Charmides may have led early to Plato’s acquaintance with him; the 
philosophical intercourse of Plato with Socrates began, according to Diog. L. (ILL. 6), who, 
perhaps, follows the authority of Hermodorus, in Plato’s twentieth year. A young man, 
endowed with a luxuriant faney, he received the logical discipline to which Socrates sub- 
jected him as a kindness worthy of all gratitude; the moral foree of Socrates’ character 
filled him with awe, and the steadfastness with which he suffered death for the cause of 
truth and justice, finally transfigured, in his mind, into a pure ideal, the image of his 
master, Wo may assume that, while Plato was associated with Socrates, he alSo familiar- 
ized himself with other philosophical systems. But whether he had at that time already 
conecived the leading traits of his own system, founded on the theory of ideas, is uncer- 
tain; cortain historical indications are wanting in regard to this subject. Nevertheless, 
the Aristotelian account of the genesis of the theory of ideas from Heraclitean and Socratic 
doctrines (see below, § 41) makes it very probable that Plato had this theory already in 
his mind during the period of his personal intercourse with Socrates; the doctrine of 
Buelid, the Mogarian, may also have had its influence on him at the same period. Re- 
specting the precise character of the intercourse between Socrates and Plato, we have no 
specific accounts, Xenophon (who recounts conversations of Socrates with Aristippus and 
Antisthones) mentions Plato only once (Mem., TI. 6.1), where he says that for his sake, 


ag also for that of Charmides, Socrates was well-disposed toward Glaucon. According to 


Plat., Apol., p. 84.0, 88 b, Plato was present at the trial of Socrates, and announced him- 
self*as ready to guarantee the payment of any fine; according to Phaedo, 59 b, he was ill 
on the day of Socrates’ death, and was thereby hindered from being present at the last 
conversations of his master. 

Plato found his life’s vocation, not in participating in the political contests of the parties 


then oxisting at Athens, but in founding a philosophical school. This task demanded the. 


unconditional application of his undivided powers, and in the execution of it Plato accom- 
plished a work infinitely more advantageous for humanity than any which he could have 


“ 
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accomplished if he had chosen rather to exercise the civic virtues of a patriotic popular — 
orator. Plato could consecrate himself to no political activity which failed to correspond — 


with the sonse and spirit of his philosophical principles. He could not, like Demosthenes, 
exhort the Athenians to maintain their democracy and to guard themselves against a 
foreign monarch, because democracy did not appear to him a good form of government ; 


he could only consent to co-operate for the establishment of an aristocracy or a monarchy 


founded upon the philosophical education of the ruling class, for only a political activity 
directed to this end could seem to him useful or obligatory. .A work of this latter kind he 
did once undertake, when the state of things in Sicily appeared to him (erroneously, it is 
true) favorable to the solution of the political problem as he conceived it. Cf. Ferd. Del- 
brick, Vertheidigung Plato’s gegen einen Angriff (Niebuhr’s, in the Rh. Mus. fiir Philol, 
Gesch. u. griech. Philos., I. p. 196) auf seine Biirgertugend, Bonn, 1828. 


It is possible that the intercourse of Plato with Euclid of Megara also exercised a 


considerable influence on the formation of his own system. Whether Plato, after his 
sojourn with BHuclid, next lived in Athens, and in the year 394 participated in the 


Corinthian campaign, is uncertain, He is said, when at Cyrene, to have visited Theodorus, _ 


the mathematician (Diog. L., IIT. 6), whose acquaintance he seems ta have made at Athens 


shortly before the death of Socrates (Theaet., p. 143 b, seq.); he remained, as we are credibly . 


informed, a certain time at Cyrene, perfecting himself in mathematics under the direction 
of Theodorus. According to Cic., De Fin. ¥. 29, Plato went to Egypt for the purpose of 
obtaining instruction from the priests in mathematics and astronomy, in which particular his 
example was followed by his pupil, Hudoxus, the astronomer, who for a considerable period 
took up his residence in Egypt, the land of ancient experiences. Ivis uncértain whether the 
accounts of Plato’s visits to Cyrene and Egypt are historical or legendary. Their only basis 
may have been Plato's mention of Theodorus (in the Theaetetus) and the references to Egypt 
~ in Plato's works (Phaedr., p. 247 ¢; Rep. IV. 435; Tém., 21 e; Leges, I. 656 a, 657 a, V. TAT ¢, 
VII. 799 a, 819; cf Pol, 264c, 290d). But even admitting this, the inference in favor, 
at least, of a journey to Egypt, has strong support. From the picture given by Plato of 
the Heracliteans in Ionia (7'heaet., 179 soq.), Schleiermacher (P. W., IL. 1, p. 185) infers that 
he had probably been in Asia Minor; but other evidence for this conclusion is wanting. 
Plutarch, in the dialogue De genio Socratis (rept tod Ywxpdrove daquovior), c. 7, p. 579, 
represents Simmias as saying: “At Momphis, the home of the prophet “Xévowse, we 


remained for a time philosophizing, Plato and 'EAAor/y and I. When we had started . 


on our return from Rgypt, we were met near Caria by certain Delians, who requested 
from Plato, as a man acquainted with geometry, the solution of the problem proposed to 
them by Apollo, viz.: how to double a cubiform altar. Plato indicated as a condition of 
the solution of the problem, that they must find two mean proportionals, and directed the 
petitioners, for the rest, to Eudoxus of Cnidos and Helicon of Cyzicum. He also instructed 
them that the god demanded not so much the altar, as that they should occupy themselves 
with the study of mathematics.” But this narrative ean mot bo regarded as historical; the 
whole dialogue is interspersed with free inventions front Plutarch’s hand. Plato seems to 


have gone to Italy and Sicily (about 390?) from Athens (Zpist, VII. p. 326 b, seq.). Itis — 


uncertain whether he was at Athens about 394 B. ¢, and took part in the Corinthian cam- 
paign. On the occasion of his first arrival at Sy racuse, ho was, according to the 7th Letter 
(p. 324b), about forty years old. Among the Pythagoreans Plato probably sought to 
acquire, not only a more exact knowle age of their doctrine, but also a view of their scientific, 
ethical, and political life in common, and their manner of educating their youth. At Syracuse 


he won oyer to his doctrines and to his theory of life, the youthful Dio, then about twenty — 
years old, whose sister was married to Dionysius (the elder); but the tyrant himself - 
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thought Plato’s admonitions ‘senile ” (Diog. L., IIT. 18), and revenged himself on him by 
treating him asa prisoner of war. The sale of Plato at Aigina (in case it is historical) 
must have taken place shortly before the end of the Corinthian war, 387 B. oc. Anniceris 
is reported to have ransomed him and afterward to have refused to allow the friends of 
Plato to make up to him the price of the ransom, and so, as the story goes, the sum was 
applied to the purchase of the garden of the Academy, where Plato united around him a circle 
of friends devoted to philosophy. His instructions, as we must infer from the form of his 
writings. and from an express declaration in the Phaedrus (p. 275 seq.), were generally con- 
veyed in the form of dialogues; yet he seems, besides, to have delivered connected lectures. 
Nothing but the hope of attaining an important political and philosophical result (Epist., 
VIL, p. 329) could determine Plato twice to interrupt his scholastic activity by journeys 
to Sicily. The object of Plato in undertaking his second journey to Sicily, not long 
after the accession of the younger Dionysius to power (367 B. c.), was to unite with Dio in 
an attempt to win over the young ruler to philosophy, and to move him to transform his 
tyranny into a legally-ordered monarchy. This plan was frustrated through the fickle- 
ness of the youth, his suspicion that Dio wished to get him out of the way in order to 
possess himself of supreme power, and the counter-efforts of a political purty, who 
sought to maintain the existing form of government unchanged. Dio was banished, and 
Plato was left without influence, He undertook his third journey to Sicily in the hope of 
effecting a reconciliation between Dionysius and Dio. Not only did he fail to accomplish 
this result, but his own life came at last into danger through the mistrust of the tyrant, 
the intercession of the Pythagorean Archytas of Tarentum being all that saved it. Dio, 
supported by friends and pupils of Plato, undertook in Olymp. 105.3 (358-57) a suecessful 
expedition to Sicily against Dionysius, but was murdered in 353 by a traitor among his 
companions in arms, Callippus (who was himself put to death in 350). Dionysius, who had 
asserted his power successfully in Locri in Italy, was restored, in 346, to power in Syra- 
cuse, until, in 343, he was driven out by Timoleon. Returning to Athens (in 361 or 360), 
Plato resumed his doctrinal labors both orally and in writing. According to Dionys., De 
Compos. Verb., p. 208, Plato labored till into his eightieth year in perfecting his writings. 
An account, perhaps based on numerical speculations, and reported by Seneca (/pist., 58, 
31), represents him as having died on his birthday, at the exact age of cighty-one years. 
Cicero says (De Senect., V.13): uno et octogesimo anno scribens est mortuus, by which he may 
mean that Plato had just entered upon his eighty-first year. -He died in the year when 
Theophilus was Archon (Olymp. 108.1). 

Inhis ‘School of Athens,” Raphael (as he is commonly interpreted—another interpreta- 
tion is given by H. Grimm, Neue Mssays, cf. Preuss. Jahrb., 1864, Nos. 1 and 2) represents 
Plato as pointing toward heaven, while Aristotle turns his regards upon the earth. In the 
spirit of this representation, Goethe characterizes Plato as follows: ‘“ Plato’s relation to the 
world is that of a superior spirit, whose good pleasure it is to dwell in it for a time. It is 
not so much his concern to become acquainted with it—for the world and its nature‘are 
things which he presupposes—as kindly to communicate to it that which he brings with 
him, and of which it stands in so great need. Ile penetrates into its depths, more that he 
may replenish them from the fullness of his own nature, than that he may fathom their 
mysteries. Ile scales its heights as one yearning after renewed participation in the source 
of his being. All that he utters has reference to something eternally complete, good, 
true, beautiful, whose furtherance he strives to promote in every bosom. Whatever of 
earthly knowledge he appropriates here and there, evaporates in his method and in his 
discourse.” Of. below, § 45, Gocthe’s characterization of Aristotle. ‘‘In Plato’s phi- 
losophy,” says Boeckh, “the expanding roots and branches of earlier philosophy are 
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developed into the full blossom, out of which the subsequent fruit was slowly brought 
to maturity.” 


§ 40. As works of Plato, thirty-six compositions (in fifty-six books) 
have been transmitted to us (the “ Epistles” being counted as one); 
beside these, several works, which in ancient times were already 
designated as spurious, bear his name. The Alexandrian .gram- 
marian, Aristophanes of Byzantium, arranged several of the Platonic 
writings in Trilogies, and the Neo-Pythagorean Thrasyllus (in the 
time of the Emperor Tiberius) arranged all those which he considered 
genuine in nine Tetralogies. Schleiermacher assumes that Plato 
composed all his works (with the exception of a few occasional com- 
positions) in a didactic order. This would necessarily presuppose a 
plan, of which the outlines were conceived and fixed at the begin- 
ning. Schleiermacher divides the works into three groups: ele- 
mentary, mediatory or preparatory, and constructive dialogues. As 
Plato’s first composition he names the Piaedrus, as his latest writ- 
ings, the Lepublic, Timaeus, and the Laws, KK. F. Hermann, on the 
other hand, denies this unity of literary plan, and considers the 
writings of Plato separately as documents exponential of his own 
philosophical development, Te assumes three “literary periods” in 
the life of Plato, the first reaching to the time immediately following 
the death of Socrates, the second covering the time of Plato's resi- 
dence at Megara and of the journeys which he made directly after- 
ward, and the third beginning with the return of Plato to Athens 
after his first journey to Sicily and extending to the time of his death. 
The earliest compositions of Plato were, according to him, the shorter 
ethical dialogues which most bear a Socratie type, such as //ippias 
Minor, Lysis, and the Protagoras ; in designating the latest he agrees 
with Schleiermacher. Ile styles the Phaedrus (with Socher and 
Stallbaum) the “inaugural programme of Plato’s doctrinal activity at 
the Academy.” Ed. Munk judges that Plato intended in his writings 
to ‘draw an idealized picture of the life of Socrates as the genuine 
philosopher, and that he indicated their order throngh the increasing 
age of Socrates in the successive dialogues. . This view is incom- 
patible with Hermann’s principle, but, on the hypothesis of a single 
plan held in view from the beginning, is very plausible, though’not 
the only possible view ; it is, however, incapable of being maintained 
throughout without the aid of excessively violent suppositions. 

In any case, the point of departure in inquiring into the genuine- 
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ness of the Platonic writings must be the passages in Aristotle in 
which these are alluded to. Judged by this standard, the works best 
attested as belonging to Plato are the Republic, Timacus, and the 
Laws, all of which are mentioned in Aristotle by their titles, with 
Plato’s name. Next to these come, judged by the same standard, 
the Phacdo, the Banquet (cited under the title of “ Erotic Dis- 
courses”), Phaedrus, and Gorgias, which are mentioned by Aris- 
totle by their titles, and with evident reference to Plato as their 
author, although he is not expressly named. The Meno, Hippias 
(meaning /Zippias Minor), and Menexenus (cited as the “ Epitaphic” 
Discourse), are mentioned by Aristotle by their titles as extant, but 
not, apparently, with unquestionable reference to Plato as their 
author. Aristotle refers to passages in the Zheactetus and the Phitle- 
bus, which he cites as Plato’s works, but without naming these titles ; 
he also refers to doctrines contained in the Sophistes, but which 
seem rather to be cited as oral deliverances of Plato or (in some in- 
stances) as the doctrines of Plato’s disciples. Without naming Plato 


or the titles, Aristotle appears also to refer to passages in the Polit- 


cus, the Apologia, Lysis, Laches, and perhaps the Protagoras ; 
possibly also to passages in the Huthydemus and the Cratylus. Re- 
specting the time of the composition of the dialogues, only a few data 
ean be found which are fully certain. From an anachronism in the 
Banquet, it appears beyond question that that dialogue was written 
after (and probably very soon after) 885 x. o., and it is expressly 
stated by Aristotle that the Zaws were composed later than the 
Republic.» In view of the idealizing character of the Platonic dia- 
logues, the only natural supposition is that Plato wrote none of them 
until after the death of Socrates. According to an ancient and not 
improbable, but also not sufticiently well-authenticated’ account, the 
dialogue Phacdrus was the earliest of Plato’s compositions. It is 
a matter of question whether the Protagoras and Gorgias preceded 
or followed the Phaedrus, but we may assume that the Phaedrus 
was composed before the Banguct. It is most probable that Plato 
began to write his dialogues in about his fortieth year, on the occasion 
of the founding of his school in the garden of the Academy, and in the 
following order: Phaedrus, Banquet, Protagoras, together with a num- 
‘ber of shorter ethical dialogues, Gorgias, and then perhaps Jfeno; 
these dialogues were perhaps immediately followed by the Republic, 
together with the Zimaeus and the Oritias fragment, then by the 
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Phaedo, Cratylus, Theaetetus, Philebus, and. Laws, which latter Plato 
is said to have left unfinished. The Apology appears to have been 
written soon after the trial of Socrates and in substantial agreement 
with his actual defense. 


The works of Plato were published first gn Latin in the translation of Marsilius Ficinus, Florence, 
1483-1454, reprinted at Venice, 1491, ete. In Greek, they were first published at Venice, in 1513, by Aldus 
Manutius (with the co-operation of Marcus Masurus), This edition was followed by the edition of 
Johannes Oporinus and Simon Grynaeus, Basileae apud Joh. Valderwn, 1584, Then came the edition 
Basileae apud Henricum Petri, 1556, and afterward that of Henricus Stephanus, with the translation of 
Joh. Serranus, 8 vols. Par, 1578, The paging and side-numbers of this edition are printed in all modern” 
editions, and are thoso usually followed in citation, The edition of Stephanus was reproduced at Lyons, 
1590, with’ the translation of Ficinus, and also, in Greek alone, at- Frankfort, 1602. Subsequent complete 
editions are the edition published at Zweibricken, in 1781-ST (instituted by the so-called Bipontines, G. Ch. 
Croll, Fr. Chr, Exter, and J. Val. Embser, and to which belong the Argumenta dial. Plat, expos. et ill. a. 
D. Tiedemanno, Zweibr., 1786), the Tauchnitz edition, edited by Chr. Dan. Beck (Leipsic, 1818-19, 1829 
and 1850), and the editions of Bekker (Berlin, 1816-17, with Commentary and Scholia, <¢d. 1825, and Lon- 
don, 1826), Ast (Leipsic, 1819-82), Gotu, Stallbaum (Leipsie, 1821-25; 1888 seq., and in one vol., Leipsic, 
1850 and 1867), and Baiter, Orclli, and Winckelmann (Zurich, 1839-42; 1861 seq.); Greek and German 
edition, Leipsic, 1841 seq., Greek and Latin edition, ed. by Ch, Schneider and K. B. Wirschig, Par. 1846-56, 
Greek alone, ed. K. F, Hermann, Leipsic, 1851-53. 
Platon’s Werke, by ¥. Schleiermacher (Translations and Introductions), I. 1 and 2, II. 1-3, Berlin, 
1804-10; new and improved edition, 2béd. 1817-245 IIL. 1 (Republic), ibid. 1828; 8d ed, of L. and IL. and 
2d ed, of TIL. 1, ddd. 1855-62. [Sehletermacher’s Introductions.to the Dialogues of Plato, translated by 
W. Dobson, Cambridge and London, 1886.—Z7.]  Q@ueres de Piaton, French translation by Vietor Consin, 
8 vols., Paris, 1825-40, Translated into Italian by Rug. Bonghi, Opere di Plutone nuovamente tradotte, 
Milan, 1857. Plauton'’s Séimmiliche Werke, translated by Hieron. Miller, with introductions by Kar) Stein- 
hart, 8 vols., Leipsic, 1850-66. (Cf Steinhart’s Aphorismen tiber den gegenwdrtigen Stand der Pl. For- 
schungen, in the Verh. der 2. Phitol.- Vers. in Malle, Leipsic, 1868, pp. 54-70.) [There are two complete 
translations of the works of Plato in English: Zhe Works of Plato (with notes, abstract of Greek Com- 
mentaries, ete,—nine of the dialogues translated by F. Sydenham), by Thomas Taylor, 5 vols., London, 18045 
and Plato (in Bohn’s Classical Library), translated by Cary, Davis, and Burges, 6 vols., London, 1852 seq. ; 
ef, Summary and Analysis of the Dialogues of Plato, by Alfred Day (Bohn’s L,), London, 1870.—7?.] 
For ancient Commentaries on Plato, sea below $$ 65, 10. Zimaei Lewicon voc. Platonic, ed. D. 
Ruhnken, Leyden, 1789, ¢, ed., ew". @. A. Koch, Leipsic, 1828, For the works of Ast and K. ¥. Wermann 
on Plato, see above, § 39; ef. also Ast’s Lewicon Platonicum, Leipsic, 1834-89. Jos. Socher, Veber Pluton’s 
Schriften, Munich, 1820, Ed. Zeller, Platonische Studien (on the Leges, Menexenus, Hippias Minor, Par- 
menides, and on Aristotle's representation of the Platonic philosophy), Tiibingen, 1859. Franz Susemihl, 
Prodromus Plat, Forschungen (Greifsw., Hab.-Schr.), Gstt. 1852. By the same, Die genet. Bntwickelung 
der Platon, Philosophie, einleitend dargestelit, 2 parts, Leipsic, 1855-60. Cf. his numerous reviews of 
modern works on Plato, in several volumes of Jahn's Juhrbiicher f. Phil. u. Péd., and his original articles 
in the same review and in the PAdlologus, especially his Platonische Forschungen in the second supple- 
mentary volume to the Philologus, 1868, and in the Philologus, Vol. XX , Gitt., 1863, and also the intro- 
ductions to his translations of several of Plato’s dialogues. @, F/ W. Suckow, Die wiss. und kiinsilerische 
Form der Platonischen Schriften in ihrer bisher verborgenen Ligenthiimlichkeit dargestellt, Berlin, 
1855. Kd. Munk, Die natiirliche Ordnung der Platonischen Schriften, Berlin, 1856. Sigurd Ribbing, 
Genetish framstdlining af Plato's ideeliiva jemte bifogade un ersdieningar qn de Platonska eoriertas 
akthet och inbirdes sammanhang, Upsala, 1858, in German, Leipsic, 1863-64, H. Bonitz, Platon. Studien, 
Vols. I. and Il, (on the Gorg., Theaet., Euthyd., and Soph.), Vienna, 1858-60; Friedrich Ueberweg, Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Echtheit und Zeitfolge Piatonischer Schr iften und tber die Tauptmomente aus 
Piato’s Leben, Vienna, 1861; and Ueber den Gegensatz ewischen Genetikern und Metho@ikern und 
dessen Vernititltung (in the Zeitschn, fiir Phil. «. philos. Krit., vol. 517, Halle, 1870). G. Grote, Plato, — 
ete, (see above, § 89, p. 96); 2d edition, Lond., 1867. Cf, on this work by Grote, J. St. Mill, in the Hd@ind. 
 Peitielet April, 1866; Paul Janet, in the Journal des Savans, June, 1866, pp. 881-395, and Feb., 1867, pp. 

14-182; Charles do Rémusat, in the Rew®e des Deuw Mondes, vol. 78, 1868, pp. 43-77, and D. Peipers, in 
the ott. gelehrt. Anz., 1869, pp. 81-120, and ébéd., 1870, pp. 561-610. Carl Schaarschnildt, Die Summlung — 
der Platonischen Schriften, eur Scheidung der echten von den wnechten untersucht, Bonn, 1866. : 


Of the numerous editions and translations of and commentaries on single dialogues or collections of 
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dialogues—all of which ean not here be elted (see Engelmann’s Bitdiotheca Seript. Class., 5th ed., Leipsic, 
1858, and also various lists of works in different yolames of the Pidlologus, and in works on the history 
of literaturve)—we may mention here ; 

Dialogs selects cura Ludov, lrid, Heindorfl, ad apparatum Inman, Bekheri lect, denuo emend. 
Phil. Butimann, Berlin, 1802-28, Déialogorum delectus ew rec. et cum lat. interpret. &. Aug, Wolf 
(Luthyphron, Apologia Crito), Berlin, 1812. Symposion, ed. YW. A. Wolf, Leipsic, 1782. Phaedo, ed. 
D, Wyttenbach, Leyden, 1810; Leipsie, 1824 [1. D. Woolsey], ete. The Republic has been edited by 
Ast, K, Schneider, and others, the Leges by Ast, Schulthess etc, Luthydemus wd Luches by Bidham, 
Jena, 1855. 

Criechische Prosuiker in newer Uebers. hreg. von C. N.v, Osiander und @, Schwab (containing 
Plato's works, translated by L, Georgil, Franz Busemihl, J. Deuschle, and others), Stuttgart (J. B. Metz- 
ler), 1858 seq, Pt.8 Werke, transl. by K. Prantl and others, Stuttgart (Karl Hoffmann), 1854 seq. Pie 
ausgewdhile Schriflien, fir den Schulgebrauch erklairt, by Christian Cron and Jul, Deusehle, Leips, 1857 
beq. Pls Phaedrus und Gastmahl, tibs mit einl, Vorwort von K. Lehrs, Leips. 1870, The Banquet has 
also been translated and explained by (among others) Ld, Zeller (Marburg, 1857), the Gorgias by G. Schult- 
hess (new, revisededition by 8. Vigelin, Ztirich, 1857), the Republic by I, C. Wolf (Altona, 1799), Kle uke 
(Vienna, 1805), KK. Schneider (Breslau, 1889), and others, [including Davies and Vaughan, 7he Republic of 
Plato, 4th ed., Cambridge, 1868; ef, also, W. Whewell, Platonic Diaiogues for English Readers, 8 vols, 
1859-60.—77.]. 

On the PiAwedrus compare the introductions of the various editors and translators of that dialogue, as 
also the appropriate parts in the comprehensive works of Ast, Socher, I. Wermann, Brandis, Zeller, Suse- 
mihi, Munk, Grote, ete, and, in particular, A. B. Krische, Ueber Pla Phaedr., Gott, 1848; Jul, De wiacblas 
Ueber den innern Gedankeneus, im Pl. Phaedrus, in the Zeitschr, f. die Alterthwunewiss, 1854, pp. 
25-44; Die Pl. Mythen, insbes, der Mythus im Phaedr., VWanau, 1864; Lipke, De Phaeart consilio (GA. 
Pr.), Wesel, 1856; ©, KR. Volquardsen, 7l.’s Puaedrus, Pls erste Schrift, Kiel, 1862; ¥. Bresler, Veber den 
Pi. Phaeds, (G.-Pr.), Dantaic, 1867; Rud, Ktihner, 7, de eloquentia in Phaedro dialogo judicium (G.- 
Py), Spandau, 1868; Carl Schmelzer, Zw Pl. Phaedrius (Progr.), Guben, 1868; L, Bs, Pérster, Quaestio de 
Pi. Phaedro, Berlin, 1869. Cf. also Lehrs’ Introduction to his translation of the Phaedrus and the Sym- 
postion, Leipsic, 1860, 

Of the Platonic Symposion treat (bestdes Schleiermacher, Steinhart, ete.): I. A. Wolf, in his Ver- 
mischte Schr, py). 258-889; Carl Vortlage, Philosophische Meditationen liber Plato's Sympos., WWeldelborg, 
1835, Ferd. Delbrtick, De Plat. Symposio, Bonn, 1839; Albert Schwegler, Ueber die Compos, des Pl. 
Symp., Viibinger, 1948; Ed, Wunder, Bluicke in Pls Symp. in the Philol, V. pp. 652 seq.; Vranz Suse- 
mihl, Ueber die Compos, des Pl. Gastmahls, in the Phitol, VI. 1851, pp. 177 seq., and VILL, 1858, pp. 
163-159; Wd, Zeller, in his Translation of the Symp., Marburg, 1850. On the relation of the Platonie to the 
Xenophontic Symposion, seo Boeckh, De sinultate, gum Plato cwm Nenophonte eaercuisse fertur, 
Berlin, 1811 (ef, Boeckh, in y. Raumer’s Antiquar. Briefe, Leips. 1851, p. 40 seq.); K. F. Hermann, Mam 
Pi, an Xenoph, Convivium suum prius seripserit, atque de consitio horum libelloyum, Marb, 1884; 
Vermuthung, dass Pl. Symposion dlter sei als das Xenophontische, gerechtfertigt, ib. 1941; Zur Frage 
diver das Zeitverhdliniss der beiden Symposten, \n the Phitol, VIL. pp. 829-888 Arn, Tug argues on 
decisive grounds in favor of the priovity in time of the Banquet of Xenophon, in the Phéilol., VIL. pp. 
638-695; Georg Ferd, Rettig (argues in the same sense), Prog”, Berne, 1864, 

Of the dialogue Protugoras write (besides Sehlelermacher, Stetnhart, Susemihl, Grote, ete.) Cour, G. 
Fehmer, 27. Protag. nach seinem innernm Zusammenhang entwichkelt (Progr.), Zeits, 1889; W. Natt« 
mann, De Pl. Protug., Vimerich, 1855; Kroschel, Zw den chronol. Verh. des Pl. Protag., in the Zeitechn, 
Jed, Gymnasialweren, XI, 1557, pp, 561-507; Richard Schine, Veber Pl. Protag., ein Beitrag eur Lisung 
der Pl. Frage, Leips, 1862; Metnardus, Whe dst PL Protag. lle dd (G.-Pr,), Oldenburg, 1864; Wal- 
deck, Analyse dea Pl. aie, (G.-P7,), Corbach, 1868, 

On the order of ideas in the Gorgias and the tendency of the didlogno compare, in particular, Joh, Bake, 
De Gorg. Pl. consilio et ingenio, in V3.6 Scholica Mypommnemata, U1, pp. 1-26, Leyden, 1844; Term, 
Bonitz, in his above-mentioned Studien; Ludw. Paul, Zxt die Scene fiir den Gong, dn Hause des Kal- 
Vikles ?' (Festgruss an die 27 Philol.-Vers.), Kiel, 1869. [The Gorgias of Plato, 'T. D. Woolsey, Boston, 
1842, 2d edition, 1848.—77,) 

In vegard to the Meno, Buthyphron, Crito, and other minor dialogues, as the PAilebus, Parmenides, 
Sophiastes, otc., it. may sufiice here to refer to the works of Schaarschmidt and Grote, of whom the former 
disputes, while the latter defends, the authenticity of all these dialogues, [Recent translations of three of 
these dialogues are: Philebusa, a Dialogue of Plato, ete, translated by Edward Poste, London, (since) 
1860; Te Sophistes of Plato, translated and preceded by an Intr, on Anclent and Modern Philosophy, by 
Th. W. Mackay, Lond, 1863; Plato's Meno, transl. by Mackay, with an Hssay on the Moral Education of the 
Greeks, London, 1869,—77.] 
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The principal works relating to the Republic are cited ad § 43, and those relating to the Timaeus and 
Phaedo, ad § 42. : 
The spuriousness of all the Leiters attributed to Plato has been demonstrated most decisively by Hem. 
Thom. Karsten (see above, § 39, p. 99). 


The Aristotelian citations from Plato form the only snfficient external criterion and” 
certificate of the genuineness of the works of Plaio. Every dialogue which is unques 
tionably attested as Platonic by Aristotle, must be regarded as genuine, or has at least the 
most decided presumption in its favor. Of course, the converse is not true. that the 
silence of Aristotle proves the spuriousness of a dialogue, although under specific eircum- 
stances this silence is certainly to be considered as an important element im the evidence. 
The question of genuineness in connection with those dialogues which are not proved § 
authentic by Aristoile’s testimony, must be decided mainly ‘on internal grounds. The 
libraries of Plaio’s pupils, while sufficient to assure the preservation of all that was 
genuine among the works atiribuied to Plato, Were insufficient io assure the exclusion’ 
of all that was spurious. On the one hand, works published by immediate disciples of | 
Plato (for example, Leges, Epinomis, Sophistes, and Polificus), which were found in the 
libraries with no exact indication of the name of the author, or the name of th2 auther | 
having been lost, were early received as works of Plato; among these.were some’ that 
were written -in the spirit of Plato’s doctrme and under his name, being founded on 
his posthumous literary remains or on his oral utterances; on the other hand, some 
works, which may have been composed from sixty to one hundred years after Plato's © 
death (for example, a part of the Leiters), were received into the Alexandrian Library as 
works presumably Platonic. Still others of Plato's “ Works” are forgeries of even later 
date. = 

The trilogies, as arranged by Aristophanes of Byzantium are (according to Diog. Lj 
Hil. 61.) the following: 1) Rep., Timaeus, Critias; 2) Sophista, Politicus, Cratylus: 3) Leges, 
Minos, Epinomis; 4) Theaet., Euthyphro, Apologia; 5) Crito, Phaedo, Epistolae; besides’ 
these, there were other dialogues which Aristophanes received as genuine, and enumerated 
separately. It is not known which these were. The tetralogies proposed by Thrasyllus 
were (according to Diog L., 56 seq.): 1) Euthyphron, Apologia, Crito, Phaedo; 2) Cratylus, = 
Theaetetus. Sophista, Peliticus; 3) Parmenides, Philebus, Convivium, Phaedrus: 4) Alc 
biades 1 and Il, Hipparchus, Anierastae; 5) Theages, Charmides, Laches. Lysis; De 
Euithydemus, Protagoras, Gorgias, Meno; 7) Hippias Major, Hippias Minor, Io, Menexenus; 
8) Clitophon, Rep., Timaens, Critias; 9) Minos, Leges, Epinomis, Episiolae. 2 

As dialogues confessedly spurious, Diog. L. names the following: Mido, Eryxias, © 
alcyo, eight dialozues without an ioieottoeiae (axéda70t 77) Sisyphus, Axiochus, Phaeaces, 
Demodocus, Chelidon, Hebdome, Epimenides. Of these are preserved: 1) Axiochus; 2) 
Concerning what is just (one of the dialogues without exordium); 3) Concerning virtue _ 
(ditto); 4) Demodocus; 5) Sisyphus; 6) Eryxias: 7) Haleyo (which usually accompanies 
Imcian’s works): to these ere to be added the Definitiones, which are likewise spurious. 

Schleiermacher places in the first, or elementary division of the Platonic works, as chief 
works: Phaedrus, Protagoras, Parmenides: as adjuncts: Lysis, Laches, Charmides, Euthy- a 
phron; as cccasional writings: Apologia and Crito; and as semi-genuine or spurious: To, 
Hippias Minor, Hipparchus, Minos, Alcibiades IT. In the second division, which contains 1e 
dialogues indirectly dialectical in form, dialogues devoted principally io the explanation of . 
knowledge and of intelligent action, Schleiermacher classes as chief works: Theaeietus, - 
Sophistes, Politicus, Phaedo, Philebus; as adjuncts: Gorgias, Meno, Euthydemus, Cray 
lus, Conyivium ; as semi-genuine or spurious: Theages, Erastae, Alcibiades Li Menexeans3 
Hippias Major, Clitopho. The third, constructive division, finally, contains, aaa to. 
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Schleiermacher, as chief works the dialogues: Republic, Timaeus, and Critias; and as an 
adjunct, the Leges.—Brandis agrees substantially with Schleiermacher, but holds that 
the Protagoras may have been composed before the Phaedrus, and places (with Zeller) 
Parmenides immediately after Sophistes and Politicus. 

_ KF. Hermann includes in the first of the three development-periods which he ascribes 
to Plato, the following dialogues: Hipp. Min., Io, Alcib. I, Charm., Lysis, Laches, Protag., 
Euthyd. The Apol., Crito, Gorgias, Euthyphro, Meno, Hipp. Major belong to a ‘‘ transition 
period.” In the second, or Megaric period, he places Cratylus, Theaet., Soph., Politicus, 
Parmenides, and in the third period, the period of maturity; Phaedrus, Menexenus, Con- 
vivium, Phaedo, Phileb., Rep., Tim., Critias, Leges. 

Steinhart (in his introductions to the Platonic dialogues accompanying Miiller’s trans- 
lation) adopts substantially the arrangement of Hermann, modifying it only in a few minor 
points. Susemihl, who at first (in his Prodromus Platon. Forschungen) was more inclined 
to the view of Schleiermacher, approached subsequently nearer to that of Hermann, 
adopting an intermediate and conciliatory position between them. He holds that a definite 
plan underlies the Platonic writings, but that this was not wholly developed in Plato’s 
mind at the very beginning of his literary activity. He believes that it was developed 
gradually, like his philosophy, during the first stadia of his literary activity, becoming 
constantly clearer and more complete. Susemihl differs from Hermann, in ascribing the 
development of philosophical doctrine in Plato’s mind less to external influences and more 
to Plato’s originality. Susemihl regards the Phaedrus as earlier than the dialogues of 
Hermann’s ‘‘ Megaric period,” or, at least, than a part of them. 

Munk holds fast to the fundamental idea of Schleiermacher, that all the dialogues of 
Plato were composed with reference to a determinate plan, but believes that they were 
‘nearly all written after the death of Socrates. He emphasizes more the artistic side of this 
plan than the didactic, and supposes that Plato designed in the succession of his writings 
to present an idealized portrait of Socrates as the genuine philosopher; he believes, accord- 
ingly, that by the chronological succession of the scenes or “situations,” and especially 
by the increasing age at which Socrates figures in the successive dialogues, Plato indicated 
the order in which he himself intended them to be studied, and that this order agrees in 
general with the time of their composition. Munk’s theory is an hypothesis worthy of 
consideration. Many of the results of special investigation accord yery well with it, 
while others seem to oppose it, though without being sufficient to set aside entirely 
the principle involved. But it is beyond question that the manner in which Munk has 
‘earried through and applied his principle in detail, is imperfect, and leaves room for 
numerous corrections. Munk has neglected the question of the genuineness of the 
dialogues, and has often either: made too light work of the investigation of their chrono-_ 
logical succession or conducted it from too exclusive a stand-point. He has, nevertheless, 
furnished many very valuable contributions to this department of special investigation. 
He distinguishes three series of writings: I. Socrates’ consecration to philosophy and his 
contests against false wisdom; time of composition 389-384 B. o.: Parm. (time of the 
action, 446), Protag. (434), Charm. (432), Laches (421), Gorgias (420), Io (420), Hippias I. 
(420), Cratylus (420), Euthyd. (420), Sympos. (417). ITI. Socrates teaches true wisdom; 
time of composition, 383-370: Phaedrus (410), Philebus (410), Rep., Tim., and Critias (409, 
see Munk in Jahn’s Jahrb., 79, p. 791). III. S. demonstrates the truth of his teachings by 
the criticism of opposite opinions and by his death as a martyr; time of composition, after 
370: Meno (405), Theaet. (on the day when the accusation was brought forward by 
Meletus), Soph. and Politicus (one day later), Euthyphron (the same day with Theaet.) 
Apolog. (one day after the embassy to Delos), Crito (two days before the death of Socrates), 
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Phaedo (on the day of Socrates’ death). These writings form, according to Munk, a Cyclug: 
complete in itself; they were preceded by a few youthful compositions, viz.: Alcib, 1, 
Lysis, and Hippias II., and followed by Menexenus (composed after 387) and Leges (begun 
in 367). 

Grote holds that all those dialogues which were considered genuine by Thrasyllus are 
really such, because it is to be presupposed that they were preserved in the Alexandrian ; 
Library as Platonic writings (which is, indeed, very probable), and because it is further to 
be ‘assumed that this Library received them in the beginning from Platonists of the 
Academy (which is probably true of many of these writings, but scarcely of all), and that — 
these Platonists possessed a complete and correct collection of the genuine Platonic 
writings. (This latter supposition, however, is very doubtful, and is not proved; for in — 
those early times the productive philosophical interest generally took precedence of the 
literary and antiquarian; it is quite conceivable that among Plato’s remains, as also in 
book-collections belonging to Platonists, were included copies of the dialogical writings — 
of Plato’s disciples—which, from all the indications, we must suppose to have been very 
numerous—some of them without precise indications as to their authorship, and that this 
gaye occasion, earlier or later, to errors, and even to imposture. ‘The supposition that a _ 
complete collection of the genuine writings of Plato was in the possession of the School, and 
that this served as the norma for the Platonic canon, would prove too much, since from it 
would follow the genuineness of the entire collection transmitted; but surely the genuine- 
ness of all the contents of that collection can not be satisfactorily defended, as, e. g., that 
of Minos and the Epistles, which are certainly spurious, yet belong to the writings con- 
sidered genuine by Aristophanes of Byzantium.) Grote assumes, further, that all the 
dialogues of Plato and those of the other companions of Socrates were composed after the 
death of Socrates; he supports this altogether reasonable opinion with the most cogent 
arguments. Grote rejects the hypothesis of Schleiermacher and Munk, of a didactic or 
artistic plan comprehending, with few exceptions, all the dialogues; he denies all 
“peremptory and intentional sequence or interdependence;” each dialogue, he argues, is 
the product of the ‘state of Plato's mind at the time when it was composed;” in the com- 
position of the dialogues of research or inquiry, it is not necessary to suppose that Plato 
was already in possession of the solutions contained in the constructive dialogues; the 
disturbing of prejudices and pointing out of difficulties has in itself a very great worth; 
“the dialogues of research present an end in themselves.” Here Grote seems to go too 
far. That, for example, in the Protagoras, the Platonic Socrates hypothetically develops 
opinions which were not held by Plato himself, and that this is intimated by Plato by the 
early age at which he brings forward Socrates in the dialogue named—thereby suggesting 
a more advanced and mature stadium in Socrates’ life, to be set forth in other dialogues— 
all this would have to be admitted, even though Schleiermacher’s and Munk’s view of an 
artistic and didactic plan underlying all the dialogues, were justly rejected. Grote does 
not believe that the chronological sequence of most of the dialogues can be determined; 
he considers them in his work in the following order: Apologia (early, and essentially 
faithful), Crito, Huthyphron, Ale. I. and II., Hippias Major and Minor, Hipparchus, Minos, 
Theages, Erastae, Ion, Laches, Charmides, Lysis, Euthydemus, Meno, Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Phaedo, Phaedrus, Symposion, Parmenides, ,Theaetetus, Sophistes, Politieus, Cratylus, 
Philebus, Menexenus, Clitopho (which Grote defends as genuine, but fragmentary, and 
first made public after Plato’s death), Rep. Tim., and Critias, Leges, and Epinomis. 
Grote’s work is rich in suggestion and instruction; the author of the “ History of Greece” © 
maintains here his-masterly superiority in historical presentation, but his acceptance as’ 
genuine of all the dialogues accredited by Thrasyllus has caused him to lose sight of the | 
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essential unity present in Plato’s thought and works, and to admit in its stead a multi- 
fariousness abounding in change and contradiction, 

Schaarschmidt’s investigations relate chiefly to the question of the genuineness or spu- 
riousness of Plato’s works, and incidentally only to that of their chronological order. Tho 
result he arrives at is, that the authenticity of the following dialogues only is fully assured: 
Phaedrus, Protagoras, Banquet, Gorgias, Republic, and Timaeus, Theactetus, Phaedo, Laws. 
In Plato’s genuine works he sees dramatic dialogues, which are not intended to instruct 
the reader in the solution of the fundamental questions of philosophy themselves, but 
rather from the stand-point of the writer’s own experience, to impress in a living, impres- 
sive manner on the heart of the reader that the dialectical labor necessary to the solution 
of those questions is the moral concern and duty of every man, and to offer, in the exam- 
ple of the most remarkable investigator of ideas, samples of the art by which one elevates 
himself into the ideal region and in its light contemplates the essence of the soul, the best 
form of the state, or even of the cosmos, as the expression of the most perfect harmony. 
The Socratic dialogue, which with Xenophon and other followers of Socrates served to 
recall their late master’s discussions conceruing ideas, was elevated by Plato, who used the 
greatest liberty in modifying its content as well as its shape, to a philosophical drama, in 
which Socrates and his collocutors acquire a typical character as representatives of various 
intellectual tendencies and ethical states. 

In all the dialogues of Plato, Socrates appears to such a degree and in such a‘manner 
idealized, that it is impossible to suppose any of them to have been composed before that 
event of Socrates’ death, which transfigured the image of Socrates in the mind of Plato. 
The Apology appears to have been written at an early period by Plato, and to present not, 
merely the sense and spirit, but nearly the very words of Socrates’s defense (as Schlcier- 
macher assumes). Setting aside this dialogue (and the Crito?), the ideal picture of 
_ Socrates, as presented in those dialogues, in which Plato represents him as a man not 
yet advanced in years, approaches nearest to his historical figure.. This is true without 
exception, if we sct aside as spurious the dialogue Parmenides, which treats of the ideas, 
and the One (év), which can neither be nor not be. The time of the action of this 
dialogue is about 450, and in it the early training of Socrates is depicted unhistorically, 
with a certain idealization, as in Phaedo, p. 95, seq., not conformable to the tendency, 
early characteristic: of Socrates, to ‘‘examine”’ subjects dialectically and in their ethical 
bearings, nor in a manner which accords with the Protagoras and the other dialogues, 
but with a mixture of later ideas, and such as were foreign to Socrates. The unjustified 
reproach is here directed against Socrates, that he had in earlier life assumed the ex- 
istence of ideas, for the purposes of preparatory dialectical exercises (conflucted in the 
method of two-sided discussions respecting particular conceptions). “Socrates appears as a 
man of middle age, probably not yet forty years old, and forcing the recognition of his 
mastership in philosophy, in discussions with Protagoras, who was by many years his 
senior (and incidentally also with Hippias and Prodicus), in the artistically very finished 
dialogue Protagoras. The date of this dialogue must be regarded as about 432 B. c., 
although it contains portions pointing anachronistically to a later period. It was certainly 
composed after the death of Socrates, and perhaps later than the Phaedrus. In the dia- 
logue Protagoras the relation of virtue to knowledge, the unity or plurality of the virtues, 
and the cultivation of virtue are made subjects of investigation, and the conceit of the 
Sophists, in presuming to be wise and to make others wise, is annihilated by the #éraovc¢ 
of Socrates, whose dialectic is based on an earnest striving after truth and morality. A _ 
dialogue more peculiarly Platonic in content and form is the Gorgias (on the questions: 
What is rhetoric? conversation between Socrates and Gorgias, cc. 2-15; What worth 
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and what real power does rhetoric possess? conversation between Socrates and Polus, ¢ 
16-86; Is tho proper business of life political rhetoric or philosophy? conversation 
between Socrates and Callicles, ce, 57-83; the whole is at the samo timo a justification by” 
Plato of himself in adopting the philosopher's vocation). The time ab which Plato would 
ropredont the conversations as being held, is probably 42% 3. 0. though anachronistic 
reference is made in them to event’ of a later date. In these dialogues, as also in the 
following, whose authenticity in part is not fully certified, Laches (on Courage), Lysis | 
(on Friendship), Charmides (on Temperance), Nuthyphro (on Piety), Mippias Minor (on 
Willful Wrong-doing), and in others, which aro of very doubtful authenticity or are i 
decidedly spurious, tho speeifically Platonie theory of ideas is contained only by implication, ” 
but not formally developed and established, This may be explained by supposing that” 
Plato in these dialogues intentionally confined himself to mere suggestions or intimations, — 
being guided in this by the didactic principle of a gradual exposition of his doctrines, Or, 7 
i may bo explained by the hypothesis, that Plato had himself not yet arrived at the theory” 
of ideas in its developed form (according to the principle of gradual development assumed — 
by K. l. Tormann); but the eircumstance that Plato in the Protagoras and also in Gor- ~ 
gias (and Laches, ote.) introduces Socrates as a man still in middle age, is decidedly fayor-— 
ablo to the first supposition. Tho theory of ideas, with all the theoretical positions — 
whieh it involvos, is first expressly set forth in the Phaedrus and the Conyivium, though — 
in mythical form—not in the form of dialectical development. The dialogue Phaedrus_ 
criticises ostentatious eloquence (that of Lysiqs in particular) from the stand-point of 
philosophy, and the false art of instruetion and education from the stand-point of that ~ 
art which is true, It does this first by the collocation of discourses concerning love, — 
the frat Lysianic, the second in form only, and the third in both form and tendency, 


Platonic and Socratic, and then by a general consideration, founded on these examples, 
of the rhetorical and the philosophical or dialectical methods. But the examples, in 
rospoct of their subjects, are not arbitrarily chosen. They treat directly of the true end 
of life and of the way which conduets to it, love, taken in the philosophical sense, being — 
hore represented as the united striving of souls to reach the goal of philosophy, 4 e, the — 
knowlodge of ideas, and to attain to that practical conduct of life which corresponds with | H 
such knowledge; whilo an unphilosophical rhetoric is portrayed as pursuing ends alto- : 
gother inferior, Tho Phaedrus is also a justification of Plato’s doctrinal activity as a— 
toacher. Tn il, philosophical authorship is represented as secondary to, and dependent 
upon oral schooling in dialectic. It is held that the former should follow the latter 
only as drduvyoie, and is nothing but a mayday mated, a kind of philosophical poesy — 
(cf Rep, p. 602), not to be compared with the serious earnestness of a life devoted, 
in common with others, to inquiry and to the work of education (a declaration, which, 
although its immediate oeeasion was Plato’s poetical imitation of the Socratic dialectic, 
nono tho loss implies beyond a doubt the existence already of a circle of companions of 
like mind with Plato, and also a circle of scholars/and co-investigators, who recognized 
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Plato as their loader). Tho Conviviwm contains a series of discourses respecting love, 
which set forth the various conceptions of the same, ending with the highest philosophical” 

conception of love, as maintained by Socrates, and all in the form of encomia addressed to~ 
Wrog, At last Alcibiades steps in, oxtolling Socrates as one who, in his relations with — 
himself, had exemplified the genuine, pedagogical love in a manner fully commensurate 

with the requiremont of philosophy. The Convivium was composed 385-384, or at least _ 
not oarllor (as appears from an historical allusion contained in it); the action falls in the- 
your 41%, ‘Tho relation of this dialogue to the Symposion of Xenophon is discussed on) 
tho one side by K. I. Hermann (Progr, Marb. 1841; Gott, 1844-45), who considers the 
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"Platonic composition the earlier; on the other, by A. Hug (in the Philol, VII. 1852, p, 638 
seq., to which Hermann responds, ébid., Vol. VIII.), G. Ferd. Rettig (Progr, Berne, 1864), 


and Boeckh (De simultate, quam Plato cum Xenophonte exercuisse fertur, Berlin, 1811, and in 
y. Raumer’s Antiquar. Briefe, Leipsic, 1851, p. 40 seq.). The Phaedrus appears to havo 


, been written not long beforo the Banquet; the time of the action in Plato’s intention may 
‘be perhaps most surely determined from the circumstance that Isoerates (born 435) is 


named in it as a young beginner, of whom great expectations might justly be entertained; 
with this is to be joined the fact that Lysias, who is represented as living at Athons, is 
Known, from other sources to have returned thither from Lower Italy in the yoar 411; 


yet it is uncertain whether Plato knew and took into consideration this time of the return 
of Lysias, of which he nowhere makes mention himself. According to Diog, L., IIL. 88, 


the Phaedrus was Plato's earliest composition; yet this statement, though possibly correct, 


is not sufficiently well authenticated. The date of the composition of the Phaedrus falls 


undoubtedly within the years 396-384 B. ¢., according to the present stato of investiga- 


‘tions; but nearly all the data on which are founded the various attempts at a more exact 


determination of it are very uncertain, In case Plato made this dialogue first public on his 
return after long journeys, and wrote the Protagoras, as also the Gorgias, at a later period, 
it would seem beyond doubt that in these latter dialoeues, which are filled with elementary 
inquiries in the ‘field of dialectic and ethics, Plato consciously and with artistic intention 
represented the age of Socrates as such, that notwithstanding their possibly later compo- 
sition, they could be used as preparatory for the development of ideas contained in the 
Phaedrus—each of the dialogues, of course, being considered in its relation to the ideal 
picture of the Platonic Socrates, as presented by all the dialogues taken together. 

In a letter addressed to me, and which its author has kindly permitted mo to publish, 
Susemihl expresses his belief that the date of the composition of the Phaedrus may bo 
fixed at 389 or 388. He reasons as follows: ‘Isocrates must hayo been at that time a 
well-known author and perhaps also already a teacher of cloquence; but up to 392 he 
neither engaged iy giving instruction as such a teacher, nor in any other occupation except 
the composition of judicial discourses, a work which he afterward entirely discontinued ; 
and since the criticism of Lysias in the Phaedrus turns on one of the ostentatious discourses 


of that orator, it is hardly possible not to supposo that the TIsocrates who is contrasted 


with him, had already begun to compose such discourses, when tho dialogue was written. 


_ Now the oldest of these, the Encomium of Busiris, seems to dato from 390-389, On the 


4 


other hand, it is difficult. to suppose that long after 390 or 389 Plato should not haye be- 
come so undeceived respecting the character and merits of Isocrates, as to render it impos- 
sible for him still to express himself respecting him in such torms as those here employed 
by him. Spengel, indeed (Jsokr. und Pl, p. 15. seq.; 347 seq.), thinks that whon Isocrates 
composed his work against the Sophists, which is beyond question to be considered as a 
sort of inaugural programme of his course as an instructor, ho can hayo been at the most 


_ not more than forty years old, sinco he says in Antid., § 196, that he wrote this. worl 


 vedrepog and axudtwv; but itis to be noticed, 1) that ho there judges himself (§ 9) 


mpeorirepoc only at the age of eighty-two years; 2) that if Isocrates opened his school 
at Athens as early as 496, he must at the samo time have been writing judicial discourses 


“during a period of at least two years, which contradicts the expross testimony of Aristotle, | 


in Cie., Brutus, 12, 48 (Hragm., 119, Rose).” 

Of very uncertain authenticity are the Tippias Major (On tho Beautiful), To (Concerning 
Tnspiration and Reflection), Meno (Can Virtue be Taught?), and Menexenus (a Adyog bre 
-ragio¢ on fallen Athenians with Socrates as the speaker). It is possible that Plato early 
~ commenced writing on the dialogue on justice, which he afterward enlarged into the work 
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respecting justice in the life of the individual and in the state (The State, Politeia, Res- 
publica). This work was followed by the Timaeus (containing Plato’s natural philosophy, 
with Timeus the Pythagorean as spokesman) and Critias (a fragment of an unfinished 
work, containing an imaginary political story of the primitive times); the time of these 
dialogues falls in the year 409 B.c. The Phaedo, which presents the dying Socrates 
demonstrating the immortality of the soul, seems to have been commenced later than 
the Timaeus and to close up the Cyclus, by showing how the noblest and the abiding 
good for the immortal soul consists in philosophical knowledge and in action founded 
on such knowledge (somewhat as in the Banquet, where Plato advances from the 
praise of Eros to that of the person of the true Erotic). To the dialogues of late com- 
position, the Theaetetus (which stands in the closest relation to Jtep., V. 474 seq., and 
Tim., p.-51) seems to belong. In this dialogue Plato shows how knowledge (éorjum) 
differs from sense-perception (aicfpotc, ch. 8-30), and from correct judgment or opinion — 
(Sé6Ea aAnOipc, chs. 31-38). The definition of éxcorhun as dSéEa aAnbijg pera 2dyov (ch. 39 
seq.), he finds unsatisfactory on account of the ambiguity of the term Adyoc. He thus — 
indirectly props up the theory of ideas by maintaining that the difference between knowl- 
edge on the one hand, and sensuous perception and opinion on the other, is founded 
on a difference between the objects of knowledge and those of sensation and opinion 
(hence on the difference between the ideas and the individual objects existing in time and — 
space). Of uncertain, yet extremely probable authenticity is the dialogue analogous in ~ 
character to the Theaetetus, entitled Cratylus (xepi dopérntog ovoudtwv. Whether the ~ 
names of things belong to them ¢gice., by natural adaptation, or are given to them — 
arbitrarily and by common consent); see, on the one hand, Schaarschmidt, Ueber die — 
Jnechtheit des Dialogs Kratylos, in the Rhein. Mus., N. S., XX. 1865, pp. 321-356; and his 
work: Die Sammlung, etc., p. 245 seq.; on the other hand, Alberti, in the Rhein. Mus., XXI., 
1866, pp. 180-209; and in the Gdétt. Gel. Anz., 1867, pp. 121-758; and especially Benfey 
in the Nachrichten von der Kgl. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, No. 8, March 7, 1866: “ Auszug 
emer Abhandlung tiber die Aufgabe des Platon. Dialogs Kratylus,” or the work itself, which 
has since been published at Gottingen, 1866; also Lehrs, in the Rhin. Mus., N. S., XXII. — 
1867, pp. 4836-440: It is also questionable whether Plato himself, or, what would appear : 
more probable, an early Platonist composed the Euthydemus, a dialogue richly spiced with — 
pleasantry, and the subject of which Bonitz (Platon. Studien, Heft 2, Vienna, 1860, p. 32 seq.) — 
happily describes as follows: ‘The vocation of philosophy, as the true educatrix of youth, — 
is defended and justified in opposition to the seeming wisdom which seeks to take its place, — 
in a contest in which each is brought forward in its own defense.” Schaarschmidt at* 
tempts to demonstrate its spuriousness (in his work above cited, pp. 326-342). The Philebus, 
treating of the Good, is one of the latest compositions of Plato; in it we perceive already 
something of the Pythagorizing manner, toward which Plato inclined in his later years, 
and which preyailed still more among the first Academics. The Sophistes (on the Sophist 
and the field of his knowledge, the Non-Existent) and the Politicus (the Statesman and 
the field of his knowledge and action) were composed, in all probability, not by Plato, but 
by one of his scholars (see Schaarschmidt, Rhein. Mus., N. S., XVIII. pp. 1-28, and XIX. 
pp. 63-96, 1862 and ’63: yet cf. Hayduck, Ueber die Echtheit des Soph. und Pol., I. (Greifsw. 
Gymn.-Progr.), 1864, and. Ed. Alberti, Rhein. Mus., 1866, No. 2, p.130 seq.; and on the other i 
side again, Schaarschmidt, Die Sammlung, ete., pp. 181-245). The dialogues Sophistes 
and Politicus are formally connected with the Theaetetus of Plato, as constituting with it — 
one whole. They purport to furnish that continuation of the inquiry begun in the — 
Theaetetus, which was declared necessary at the end of this dialogue, and in which the 
subject of Ideas was to be more especially treated of. But their relation to the Theaetetus 
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is only superficial, and the continuation alluded to was furnished rather in the investiga- 
tions conducted by Plato in the midst of his disciples and in the teachings he then and 
there communicated to them, the so-called dypada déyuara. The last work of Plato, made 
public, according to ancient accounts, by one of his disciples, Philip the Opuntian, from 
Plato’s rough draught, is the Leges (Concerning the second-best state). By the guest from 
Athens, who leads in the conversation, Plato seems to have intended himself. 

Adhuc sub judice lis est. The immediate problem is now the exact investigation of the 
composition of the dialogues taken singly, as introductory to which work, besides Schleier- 


_ macher’s Introductions and the works of Brandis, Steinhart, Susemihl, and others, such 


essays as Trendelenburg’s De Plat. Philebi consilio. (Berlin, 1837), and Bonitz’s Platonische 
Studien (Vienna, 1858-60), may be profitably consulted. 


§ 41. The division of philosophy into Ethics, Physics, and Dia- 
lectic, though not expressly enunciated by Plato, was practically 
involved in his treatment of the different classes of philosophical 
problems in different dialogues, and may be made the basis of an 
exposition of his doctrine. We begin with the Dialectic of Plato. 

The Platonic philosophy centers in the Theory of Ideas. The 
Platonic Idea (idéa or eidoc) is the pure, archetypal essence, in which 
those things which are together subsumed under the same concept, 
participate. Aisthetically and ethically, it is the perfect in its kind, 
to which the given reality remains perpetually inferior. Logically 
and ontologically considered, it is the object of the concept. As the 
objects of the outer world are severally known through corresponding 
mental representations, so the idea is known through the concept. 
The Idea is not the essence immanent in the various similar individual 
objects, as such, but rather this essence conceived as perfect in its 
kind, immutable, unique, and independent, or existing per se. The 
idea respects the universal; but it is also represented by Plato as a 
spaceless and timeless archetype of individuals. The more Plato in 
his speculation and in his language gives place to his fancy, so much 
the more does he individualize his Ideas; the more he confines 
himself to pure cogitation, so much the more does he approach the 
apprehension of the idea under the form of universality. Let the 
individuals which share in the same essence or belong to the same 
class, be conceived as freed from the limits of space and time, from 
materiality and individual deficiency, and so reduced to a unity, 
which is the ground of their existence, and this unity (objective and 
real, not merely thought by us through abstraction) will be the Pla- 
tonic idea. 

To express the relation of individuals to their corresponding ideas, 
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Plato employs the term “ participation” (ué@eScc),-and also “imita- 
tion” (uénotc, duoiworc), The idea is the archetype (tapddevyua), indi- 
vidual objects are images (eidwAa, duoreuara) ; the idea, though existing — 
independently (ai7d Ka atré), has also a certain community («owwwria) 
with things; it is in some sense present (Tapovoia) in them; but the 
specific nature of this community Plato has neglected more precisely 
to define. 

The attribution to the ideas of independent, singular existence, 
or the hypostatizing of the ideas, implied a certain separation of them 
from individual things. Thus undetstood, the doctrine was described 
and combated by Aristotle as a xweicery (separation of the ideal 
from the real). This view of the ideas seems to have grown upon 
Plato, so that at last we find him considering the ideas (and espe- 
cially the highest among them, the idea of the Good) as efficient 
causes, which impart to individuals their existence and_ essence. 
Plato calls them figuratively (in the Timaeus) Gods, and appears, in 
speaking of the World-Builder (the Demiurgos), who shapes all 
things for good, to intend the idea of the Good. The (unconsciously 
mythical) personification of the ideas became complete in the asser- 
tion, that movement, life, animation, and reason belonged to them; 
yet this doctrine (enounced in the dialogue Sophistes) can scarcely 
have been that of Plato himself, who held fast to the immutability 
of the ideas, but only of a portion of his disciples. 

A plurality of ideas is assumed by Plato, corresponding with the 
plurality of concepts. All the relations which subsist between con- 
cepts find, according to Plato, their a@naloga in the relations of the 
ideas to each other. The higher or more general concept is related 
to the lower or less general ones ranged under it, as each of the latter 
is to the individual notions which it includes ; accordingly, in Plato’s 
view, that idea which is the object of the higher concept, is so related 
to those ideas, which are the objects of the lower concepts, as is each 
of these ideas to the group of individual objects corresponding to it. 

The highest idea is the Idea of the Good. As the cause of being 
and cognition, it is as the sun in the kingdom of ideas. Plato 
appears to identify it with the supreme Deity. That the idea of the 
good, and not that of Being, should be conceived as the highest, is in 
consonance with the ethical/character of the doctrine of ideas, accord- 
ing to which the idea is the perfect in its kind; and it is not in — 
conflict with the logical and ontological purport of that doctrine, 
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because the good may be considered as an idea quite as universal as 
being, since every thing, in so far as it is truly existent, is also neces- 
sarily good. 

As mathematical cognition holds a middle place between philo-. 
sophical and sensible cognition, so mathematical objects form a mean 
between sensuous things and ideas. . 

The method of cognition by which the ideas are apprehended, is 
Dialectic, which proceeds in a twofold direction, rising first to the 
universal and then returning from the universal to the particular. 
A forerunner of dialectical cognition, and, in the event of the latter 
being unattainable, its substitute, is the mythical method in treating 
of the ideas. 

The work of drawing up a complete system of the ideas was not 
accomplished by Plato. As a step in this direction, however, we 
may regard the reduction of the ideas to numbers, which Plato 
undertook in his old age, after having originally developed the theory 
of ideas apart from all consideration of the relations of numbers. 
Such also was the stoicheiology connected with this reduction, or the 
doctrine of the singular or limiting element, of the undetermined 
element determinable by the former, and of the third elemént result- 
ing from the mixture of the first two,—the three constituting the 
elements of all that exists. 


‘ 


On the System of Plato in general, ef., in addition to the above-cited works of Tennemann and K. F. 
Hermann and the histories of Ritter, Brandis, and Zeller, the following: Phil, Guil, van Ieusde, Znétic 
Philosophiae Platonicae, Utrecht, 1827-36; ed. IL, Leyden, 1842;/ C. Beek, Plato's Philosophie im 
Abriss ihrer genetischen Intwickelung, Stuttgart, 1853; A, Arnold, System den Platonischen Philo- 
sophie als Binleitung in das Studium des Plato und der Philosophie tiberhaupt, Vrfurt, 1858, (Worms 
the third part of Plat. Werke, einzeln erkldrt und in ihrem Zusammenhange dargestelit, Erfurt, 
1836 seq.) Y 

On the whole Platonic philosophy in its relations to Judaism and Christianity, see Car, Frid. Stiiudlin, 
De philosophiae Platonicae ewn doctrina religionis Judaica et Christiana cognatione, Gort. 1819; C. 
Ackermann, Das Ohristliche in Plato und in der Platonischen Philosophie, Wamburg, 1835 [lranslated by 
8. R. Asbury: The Christian Element in Plato, DAinburgh, 1861,— Tr; Berd, Christ, Baur, Das Christliche 
des Platonismus oder Sokrutes und Christus, in the Zischn, fiir Theol., 1837, No. 8, pp. 1-154, and sepa- 
rately, Tib. 1837. (Bawr shows how the practicable elements in the Platonic ideal state were realized by 
the Christian church, which result he attributes to the inner relationship of the two, 1s each recognizing the 
substantiality of the ideal; but Platonism, he adds, was wanting in the sense of the unity of the divine and 
the human, in positive or substantial import, and in a recognition of the phenomena of subjective con- 
sciousness. Baur’s conception of “substantiality,” however, wavers between that of unconsciousness [the 
ancient conception] and transcendence [a more modern one]. It may well be asked, whether more of 
“unity” is not visible in Plato's dialectic than in the dogmas of the church?) A. Neander, Wiss, Abhand- 
tungen, od. by J. L. Jacobi, Berlin, 1851, p. 169 seq. ; J. Dillinger, Teidenthaun und Judenthum, Regensburg, 
1857, p. 295 seq.; I. Ehlers, De vt ac potestate, quam philosophia antiqua, imprimis Platonica et Stoica, 
in doctr. apologetarum sace IT. habuerit, Gobtt., 1859; ¥. Michelis, Die Philosophie Plato's in ihrer 
innern Bexiehung wur geofenbarten Wahrheit, Minster, 1859-60; Deitrich Becker, Das philos, System 
Plato's in seiner Bezichung zum christlichen Dogma, Freiburg, 1862; Weinr. von Stein, Siclen Bitcher 
aur Geschichte des Platonismus, Puts I, and IL, Gott. 1862-64; Alfred Fouillée, La p/ilosophie de 
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Platon: Keposition, histoire et critique de la théorie des idées (Ouvrage couronné par PAcad. des 


Sciences Morales et Politiques), Paris, 1869. (Cf. the literature to § 43.) 

Among the earlier monographs on Plato’s theory of ideas may be mentioned those of Jak, Brucker 
(1748), Gottlob Ernst Schulze (1786), Friedrich Victor Leberecht Plessing, Joh. Friedr. Dammann, Th. 
Fihse (i795) ; among the more recent, those of Joh, Friedr. Herbart (De Platonici Systematis Fundamento 
Gétt., 1805, reproduced in Vol. I. of Herbart's AV. Schr, 1842, p. 67 seq., and in Vol. XIL. of his Oorapl. Works 


1852, p. 61 seq.; ef Boeckh, Jenaer Lit.-Zeitung, 1808, No. 224.), Christ. Aug. Brandis (Diatrive Academica — 


de perditis Aristotelis libris de Ideis et de Bono, Bonn, 1823), Ad. Trendelenburg (Platonis de Ideis et Nu- 
meris doctrina ex Aristotele illustrata, Leips. 1826), H. Richter (De Jd. Pi., Leips. 1827), Ludélf Wien- 
borg (De primitivo id. Pl, sensu, Altona, 1829), K. F. Hermann (Marb. Lect.-Kat., 1832-1833 and 1889), 
Herm. Bonitz (Disp. Platonicae duae; De Idea Boni; De Animae Mundanae apud Plat. Elementis, 
Dresden, 1837), Zeller (Weder die Aristot. Darstellung der Platon. Philosophie, in Z.'s Plut. Studien, Tib. 
1889, pp. 197-800), Franz Ebben (De Pl. éd. doctrina, Bonn, 1849), J. F. Nourrisson (Quid Pi. de ideis sen- 
serit, Paris, 1852, Axpos. de la théorie platonicienne des tdées, Paris, 1858), Graser (Torgau, 1861), 8. Rib- 
bing (see above, § 40), Th. Maguire (Av Essay on the Platonic Idea, London, 1866), Herm. Cohen (Die 
plat. Ideenlehre, psychologisch entwickeli, in the “ Zeitschn fiir Volkerpsychologis und Sprachiciss,” ed. 
by M. Lazarus and H. Steinthal, Vol. IV., Berlin, 1866, pp. 405-464); ef. Max Sclincidewin’s Disquisitionum 
philos, de Platonis Theateti parte priori specimen (Inaug.-Diss.), Gottingen, 1865, and other opuscules 
by the same author on the Theaetetus, Soph., Parm., ete., and Ad. Trendelenburg’s Das Ebenmaass, ein 
Band der Verwandtschast Zwischen der griechischen Archaeologie und Philosophie, Berlin, 1865. (The 
rising of the idea aboye the phenomenal—which is in conformity with the tendency of nature herself—is 
illustrated by Tréendelenburg by an example from the plastic art of the Greeks, where the facial angle of 
Camper exceeds, in its approach to a right angle, the limits actually observed in nature; in this sense, 
says T., the idea is “the fundamental form or type, Aeyeesl above the mutation of phenomena, the arche- 
type, toward which all things tend.”) 

On the mathematical passages in Plato's writings, Theodorus of Soli (Plutarch, De Def. Orae., ch. 82) 
and Theo, of Smyrna (rOy Kara padnwatixhy xpnotuwy eis Thy Tod IlAdtwvos avayywow) in ancient times, 
and in modern times Mollweide (Gott. 1805, and Leipsic, 1813), C. E. Chr. Schneider (De Nwmer'o Plat. 
Breslau, 1822), J. J. Fries (Pls Zail [Rep., 546], Heidelberg, 1823), OC. F. Wex (De loco mathem. in 
Platonis Menone, Walle, 1825), Joh. Wolfg. Miller (Commentar tiber zwei Stellen in Pl.s Meno w 
Theaet.. Nuremberg, 1197; Prijfung der von Wew versuchten Erkl., ibid. 1826), C. F. Hermann (De 
Numero Platonis, Marburg, 1838), E. FP. August (Berlin, 1829 and ,1S44), and others, have written; Adolph 
Benecke Appears to have given the correct explanation of the geometrical hypothesis advanced in the Jlena 
in the Progr. des Elbinger Gymn., 1867. His merits in respect of the advancement of mathematics have 
been discussed (though, for the most part, without sufficiently critical investigation) by the historians of 
mathematics, especially by Montucla, Bossut, Chasles, Arneth, and in the monograph ‘by C, Blass, De Plat. 
mathematico (Diss.-Inaug.), Bonn, 1861; ef. also Finger, De primordiis geometriae apud Graecos, Weidel- 
berg, 1831, and Bretschneider, in his work on the Geometry of Euclid, Leipsic, 1870. 

Of the Platonic Dialectic treat: Joh. Jac. Engel, Versuch einer Methode, die Vernunftlehre aus Pl. Dia- 
logen ew entrwickeln, Berlin, 1780; Joh. Jac. Heinr, Nast, De meth. Pl. philos. docendi dialogicae, Stuttgard, 
LIST; Analysis logica dial. Pl. qui inser, Meno, ibid., 1792-93; Jac. Borellus, De methodo Socr. docendié 


ewemplo e dial. Plat. gui inser, Luthyphro ilustrata, Upsala, 1798; Fr. Hoffmann, Dis Dialektik Pi.’s, ” 


Munich, 1852; Karl Kiesel, in Gymn. Programmes, Cologne, 1840, Diisseldorf, 185i and 1863; Th. Wilh. 
Danzel (Hamburg, 1841, and Leipsic, 1845), K. Kiihn (Berlin, 1843), K. Giinther (in the Phélologus. V. 1850, 
p. 86 seq.), Kuno Fischer, De Parm, Plat., Stuttg., 1851; Karl Eichhoff, Logica triwm dial. Pl. explie, 


(Meno, Crito, Phaedo), G.-Pr., Duisburg, 1854; Ed. Alberti, Zur Dial. des Pl., vom Theaet. bis zum Parm., — 


Leips. 1856 (from Suppl. Vol. I, to the WV. Jahrd. f. Phil. wu. Padd.); UW. Druon, An fuerit’ interna 8. eso- 
terica oe doetr., Paris, 1860; Idlzer, Grundatige der Erkenninisslehre in Plato's Staats(G.-Pr.), Cottbus, 
1861; CG. Martinius, Ueber die Fragestellung in den Dialogen Plato's, in the Zeitschr. f. a. Gymn.- Wesen, 
ou, 1866, pp. 97-119 and 497-516; Rud. Alex. Reinhold Kleinpatl, Der Begr. der Erk. in Plos Theaet. 
( Diss,-Lips.), Gotha, 1867; Josef Steger, Plat. Studien, I., Innsbruck, 1869; W. Weicker, Amor Platonieus et 
disserendi ratio Socratica qua necessitudine inter sese contineantur (G.-Pr.), Zwickan, 1869; Karl Uphues, 
Die philos. Untersuchungen des Pl. Soph, uw Parm. (Dissert), Minster, 1869; Elem. der Platon Ph. auy 
Grund des Soph. u. mit Riicksicht auf die Scholastik, Soest, 1870. 


On the use of myths by Plato, ef. C. Crome (Gymn.-Progr., Dtisseldorf, 1835), Alb. Jahn (Berne, 1839), * 


Schwanitz (Leips., 1852, Jena, 1863, Frankf.-on-the-M,, 1864), Jul. Deuschle (Hanaut, 1854), Hahn (Die pada- 
gogischen Mythen Plato's, G.-Pr., Parchim, 1860), A. Fischer (Diss. Inaug., Kinigsberg, 1865). 
On Plato's philosophy of language, ef. Friedr, Michelis (De enuneiationis natura:diss., Bonn, 1849), 


Jul. Deuschle (Marburg, 1852), Charles Lenormant (Sur le Cratyle de Pl., Athens, 1861); ef. Ed. Aner 
Die Sprachphilosophie vor Plato, in Philot., XI. Gbtt. 1856, pp. 681-705, 
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The division of philosophy into Ethics, Physics, and Dialectic (ascribed to Plato by Cic., 
Acad. Post., 1. 5, 19) was first formally propounded (according to Sext. Emp., Adv. Math., 
VII. 16) by Xenoerates, the pupil of Plato; but Plato, as Sextus correctly says, was poten- 
tially its originator (Suvdyer dpynydc), Several of Plato's dialogues were devoted to ethics 
(from the Protag. to the Mep.), one (Timaeus) was devoted especially to physics, and one 
(Theaetetus, with which Cratylus, on Language, and some other dialogues belong, if genu- 
ine) to the theory of cognition; these dialogues were supplemented by oral lectures on 
the ideas and their elements (croryeia), in which were communicated the “ unwritten 
doctrines,” which were taken down by Aristotle, Hermodorus, and others, and were prob- 
ably used by the author of the Soph. and the Pol. 

Of the genesis of the theory of ideas we find an account in Arist., Met, I. 6 and 9 (cf. 
XIII. 4 seq.). Aristotle describes this theory as the joint product of the Heraclitean doctrine 
of the constant flux of things and of the Socratic fondness for definition. The doctrine, 
says Aristotle, that the sensuous is subject to perpetual change, was derived by Plato 
from Cratylus the Teraclitean, and was ever afterward maintained by him. Accordingly, 
when Plato had learned through Socrates of conceptions which, when once rightly defined, 
remain ever inyariablo, he believed that their counterparts must not be sought in the sen- 
suous world, but that there must be other existences which were the objects of conceptual 
cognition, and these objects he named ideas. The reduction of these ideas to (ideal) num- 
bers is spoken of in Met., XTIT. 4, as a later modification of the original doctrine.—Aristotle 
here gives to the logical and metaphysical side of the thoory of ideas a prominence which 
belongs equally to the no less essential ethical and msthetic side; in this he was undoubt- 
edly influenced by the prevalent shape assumed by the theory in the later phases of its 


*dovelopment, in which the idea of that perfection, which transcends all experience, became 


gradually superseded by the idea of wniversality—so, already, in connection with the idea 
of table, in Jtep., X. 596. 

In the Phaedrus of Plato the doctrine of ideas is presented symbolically, and yet in 
such form that the author of the dialogue must unquestionably have been already in pos- 
session of the theory in its logical form, although reserving its scientific presentation and 
demonstration for later dialogues. According to the myth in the Phaedrus (p. 247 seq.), 
the pure essences, or the ideas, sit enthroned in a place beyond the vault of heayen—in 
particular the ideas of justice, temperance, science, ete. They are colorless, without figure, 
imperceptiblo by any sense, and accessible only to the contemplative view of the reason 
(vove). Plato portrays the process by which ono rises to the knowledge of the ideas as an 
upward journey of the soul to the super-celestial region. In the Conviv. (p. 211 seq.) Plato 
defines the idea of the beautiful in opposition to individual beautiful objects, in a manner 
which may be taken as descriptive of the relation of each idea to the individual objects 
corresponding to it, In contradistinetion to beautiful bodies, arts, sciences (KaAd camara, 
imirpdebuara, paliara), ho terms the idea of the beautiful, the beautiful per se (aird 7d 
KaAdv), and applies to it the predicates uncorrupted, pure, unmixed (eiAcKpevée, Ka0apdr, 
duxrov), This Beautiful per seis eternal, without origin or deeay, neither increasing nor 
deereasing, remaining absolutely like itself (cara raira &yov, povoewsg det dv), not in one 
respect beautiful, but in another ugly; not now beautiful, but at another time not so; not 
beautiful in comparison with one object, but, in comparison with another, ugly; not appear- 
ing beautiful in one place or to certain persons, but in another place or to other persons 
ugly. Neither ean it be represented by the fancy, as if it were a material thing; nor is it a 
(subjective) conception or a form of knowledge (obd8 tug Adyoo, obdé Teg Excorhun); it is not in 
any other object, nor in any living being, not on earth nor in the heavens, but it exists as a 


substance of and by itself (ard Kal! abrd pel’ abrod), Wvery thing elso that is beautiful 
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participates in it (éxe@ou yeréyer). According to Rep., p. 523 seq., those sensible objects, 
which appear in one respect small, in another large, ete., and, in short, all those objects to 
which contrary predicates appear applicable, are the occasion of our calling in the aid of 
reason for their consideration; reason solves the contradiction, by separating those. con- 
traries which appear united (forming a ovyxeyupévor, concretum, a concrete object), conceiving 
Greatness as an idea by itself, and Smallness, in like manner, as another, and, in general, 
viewing the opposed predicates apart (ra dto Keyxepiouéva). Analogous to this are the 
explanations given in the Phaedo (p. 102): Simmias is large in comparison with Socrates, 
small in comparison with Pheedo; but the idea of largeness and also the property of large- 
mess are never at the same time identical with smallness; on the contrary, the idea 
remains permanently what it is, and so, does the quality, unless it ceases to exist. The 
idea has with the individual objects corresponding to it a certain community (kaweria), it is 
present with them (wapovoia); but the character of this community (which, according to 
the comparison in the Republic between the idea of the Good and the sun, may be con- 
ceived as analogous to the community between the sun and the earth, through the rays 
of the former extending to the latter) Plato declines more precisely to define (Phaedo, 
p. 100d: 67 ob GAA Te Toret GdTd KaAdY 7 Exelvov TO’ KaAcd site Tapovola .cite KoWarla 
[etre] bry 0d Kat brwc rpooyevouérn, for which mpooyevoptévov is probably to be read). 
Tim., p. 51 seq. (ef. Rep., V. 474 seq.): If scientific cognition and correct opinion (vote and 
ddfa adnOjc) are two different species of knowledge, then there exist ideas which possess 
absolute being and are cognizable, not through sense-perception, but only by thought (cidy 
voobueva); but if, as it appears to some, both are identical, then the talk of ideas is mere 
talk (Adyoc, or perhaps: ideas are nothing objective, they are simply subjective conceptions), 
and only the sensible exists, But in fact both are different, both in their origin (through 
conviction ;—through persuasion) and in their nature (certainty and immutability ;—uncer- 
tainty and change). There are, therefore, also two different classes of objects: the one 
includes that which remains perpetually like itself, has not become and can not pass away, 
never from any source receives any thing into itself, nor itself passes into any thing else (ob7 
ele Eavtd slodeyduevoy d2A0 GAAdVEv, obte aiTd el¢ GAAS woe {6v); the other class covers the 
realm of individual objects, which are homonymous (é“evvua) with the ideas and similar 
(ju0ra) to them, which become and perish at definite places, and are always in motion (ze¢dop7- 
pévov Get), The difference between knowledgé, on the one hand, and sensible perception 
and correct opinion, on the other, is considered at length and demonstrated in the dialogue 


Theaetetus. The (fantastical) tendency, which in the Platonic theory of ideas accompanies. 


the logically legitimate recognition of a relation in the subjective conception to objective 
reality, culminates in the Sophistes (p. 248), with the attribution to ideas of motion, life, 
animation, and reason. This tendency to hypostatize or give substance to that phase of 
objective reality, which is known through the concept, appears, however, not to have been 
pushed to this extreme by Plato, but by a fraction of his Pythagorizing disciples, who (ae- 
cording to Soph., 2481) were often disputing with an opposite fraction, and among whom 
the inclination to hypostatize and personify abstractions was strongest. From the stand- 
point reached in the Platonic exposition—which was marked by the free and natural inter- 
play of fancy, even in the severest operations of thought, so that in it doctrines scientifically 
valid appear interwoven with poetic fiction—an advance in one of two directions was pos- 
sible. Hither the poctic element could be critically sifted out and the doctrino of ideas 
could be transformed into the doctrine of the essence or essential nature known through and 
corresponding with the concept (7) «eT Adyov' obaic)—which was done by Aristotle—or the 
poetic element might, and did, become dogmatically fixed ‘and, in scholastic fashion, seem- 
ingly rationalized, as by some of the Platonists, in the Sophistes and Politicus, until its 
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inevitable replacement by Skepticism took place, as in the Middle Academy and in the 
dialogue Parmenides. This dialogue may have been composed in the time immediately 
following Plato’s death, but perhaps not till the time of the Middle Academy, and it 
finds*a tenable position neither in the admission nor in the rejection of the ideas and 
the One. 

Myths, in which the truly existent was represented in the form of the perpetually 
becoming and the psychical in the form of the perceptible, were employed by Plato as a - 
means of facilitating in his readers the subjective apprehension of his doctrines; they were 
also a necessary element in the poetico-philosophical style of Plato; but the dialectical 
method was considered as alone adequate to the object-matter of pure philosophical cog- 
nition. The allegorical or mythical style was possible in treating of the ideal itself, and 
for the representation of its relation to the sensible it was in so far necessary for Plato, 
as he was unable, on account of the (as Deuschle terms it) ‘not genetical, but ontical” 
(ontological) character of his doctrine of ideas, to conceive this relation in a purely 
scientific forms but the cognition and representation of the sensible was, according to 
Plato, necessarily not figurative, but only probable. Such were the elxdre¢ pidoe (Tim., 
p. 59 e¢ al.), with which Plato believed we must content ourselves in the department 
of natural philosophy, while dialectic in all its rigor could be applied only in the 
field of ethics and in the investigation of cognition and the ideas. Owing to the char- 


‘acter which Plato thus ascribed to natural philosophy, the style appropriate to it 


was that of continuous discourse; hence in the Timaeus Plato could and was obliged 
to content himself with this style, which may have been already employed by the 
Pythagoreans. 

It is impossible, according to the dialogue Cratylus, that the consideration of words 
should be of assistance in the investigation of the essence of things, because the con- 
structors of language were not sufficiently acquainted with the true and permanent essence 
of things, but remained satisfied with the popular opinion, which Heraclitus afterward ex- 
pressed in its most general form, but which, in fact, is true only of objects of sense, viz. : 
that all things are in constant movement. 

The two cognitive processes, which together constitute the dialectical procedure, are 
described by Plato (Phaedr., 265 seq.) as the collective consideration of separate individuals 
and their reduction to unity of essence, on the one hand, and, on the other, the resolution 
of unity into plurality, following the order that exists in nature. ‘The first process finds 
its term in definition, or the knowledge of the essence of the thing defined (and accord- 
ingly in Plato, Rep., VII. 534, he is termed a dialectician, who attains to this conception of 
the essence, Tov Adyov Aap Bdvovta tH¢ ovciac); the second is the division of the generic 
concept into its subordinate specific concepts. In Rep., VI. p. 510, VIL. p, 533, Plato con- 
trasts deduction, which, from certain general presuppositions, that are, however, not neces- 
sarily ultimate or expressive of first principles, derives conclusions that depend on them, 
with the process of rising to the unconditioned (éx’ apyiyv avurd0eTov, which principle, since 
it is absolutely the highest, can not serve as a basis for a further progress), a process 
which is accomplished by the suppression of all that is merely hypothetical. The 
former procedure rules, according to Plato, in the mathematics, the latter in philosophy, 
In the Phaedo (p. 101d) it is recognized as legitimate in a philosophical investigation 
to base provisional inferences on trolécere; but it is requisite that these hypotheses. 


‘be themselves subsequently justified, by being deduced from others more general and 


more nearly approaching the nature of principles, till at last the investigation finds its 
legitimate terminus in the lxavdév, viz. the absolutely highest and self-demonstrating 
conception, ; 
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Plato, recapitulating, schematizes as follows, De Rep., VII. pp. 509 seq. and 533 seq. : 


A. OBJEOTS. 


‘Oparoyv yévog (yéveotc). 
Lapara, | Hixdvec. 


Nogrdv yévocg (ovoia). 
"Tdéae, | Ma@nuarckd. 


B. WAYS OF KNOWING. 
Nénotc. | " *Aéé&a. 
Nove (or vdyawe or ériarhun). | Acdvowa. Iiorte. | Elxaota. 


The highest object of knowledge (uéy.ctov paOnua) is the idea of the good (Rep., VI. 
505 a). This idea is supreme in the realm of voobueva and difficult of cognition; it is the 
cause of all truth and beauty. To it objects owe their being and cognoscibility and the 
mind its power of cognition (Rep., VI. 508 seq.). It is superior to the Idea of Being, 
Rep., V1. p. 509 b: Kal Toie yryvwoKouévore Tolvev ph pdvov Td yeyvdoxecOar (the power of 
being known) ddvat bxd Tod aya0ov Tapetvay, AAAG Kal 7d elval Te Kal THY oboiav (being, 
taken predicatively) bm’ éxetvov abroig mpoceivat, ove ovoiac dbvto¢ Tov ayabov, GAN Ett 
éréxewa THe oboiag mpeaBeia Kat Suvauer brepéyovroc (the Idea of Good bestows not only 
- cognoscibility, but also being; it is not identical with being, but, on the contrary, is 
exalted above it). Every thing which exists and is knowable, has received from God, 
who is the Idea of the Good, its existence and its ability to be known, because he knew 
that it was better that it should exist, than that it should not exist (cf. Phaedo, p. 97 ¢). 
(So far as we are to understand by “being,” objective.being or objective reality, aA7qea, 
this being is not the most general idea, but is inferior in generality to the Good.) In the 
Philebus (p. 22) the Idea of the Good is identified with the divine reason. The general 
character of the Platonic teaching requires us to identify it also with the world-builder 
(Onutovpyoc), who (according to Tim., 28 seq.), the absolutely good, contemplating the ideas 
(i. e., himself and the other ideas), makes all generated things, as far as practicable, 
also good, 

Of the reduction of the ideas to (ideal) numbers, of which Aristotle speaks, some traces 
are found in certain of the later dialogues, mostly in the Philebus, in which the ideas are 
termed évadec or wovddec, and (in Pythagorizing fashion) mépa¢ and decpov are considered 


as elements of things. Akin'to this doctrine is the doctrine of the different elements of the 


world-soul, in the Zimacus, and of “the same” (rairdv) and “the other” (@arepov) in the 


Sophistes. According to the Aristotelian accounts (Metaph., I. 6; XIV. 1, 1087 b, 12 et al, * 


also in the fragments of the works De Bono and De JIdeis), as also according to Hermodorus 
(Simplic., Ad Arist. Phys. fol. 54 and 56»), Plato posited two elements (orocyeia) as 
present in the ideas anid in all existing things, namely, a form-giving (mépa¢) and a form- 
receiving, and, in itself, formless element (decpov), but the dxevpor, or infinite, which the 
Pythagoreans had already opposed to the remepacuévor, or the finite, was divided by Plato 
into a duad, namely, into the great and small (or more and less). In every class of objects 
(ideas, mathematical and sensible objects) Plato seems to have assumed such elements, and 
to have regarded the objects themselves as a mixture of both elements (uexrdv). In the 
things which are perceived by the senses the dzecpov appears to represent the matter which 
constitutes them (described in the Zimaeus), and the wépe¢ their shape and quality. In 


. the soul of the world the mépa¢ is) the singular, self-identical (rabrdv) and indivisible * 


(apepéc) clement, and the dzerpov the heterogeneous (Aarepov) and divisible (uepiorév) one. 


In numbers and geometrical figures and in the ideas wépac represents unity (7), while of: 


the dmerpov several kinds are distinguished: as being the ‘indefinite duad” (aépeoro¢ dude), 
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the great and small constitute the form-receiving element or substratum (the Ax), from 
which through the é numbers are formed; long and short, broad and narrow, high and 
low, are the species of the great and small, from which the form-giving principle, whose 
nature is unity, produces lines, surfaces, and solids (Arist., Metaph., XIII. 9). From the 
One and from the aretpov, when divided into the duad of great and small,numbers arise, 
says Aristotle (Metaph., I. 6), in a natural manner. (evpvdc); but the derivation of the ideas 
from these depends on the reduction of the ideas to numbers. From these (ideal) numbers 
Plato distinguishes the numbers of mathematics, which stand between the ideas and 
sensible things. The ideal numbers scem to have had with Plato essentially the sense 
of expressions to denote higher and lower degrees of generality and—what was for him 
the same thing—higher and lower degrees of worth; a relation of succession (a mpérepov 
kat Vorepov) subsisted among them, but they could not be added (afimAyror). The é 
(the One) was identified by Plato with the idea of the good (according to Aristotle, ap. 
Aristox., Harm. Llement., IL. p. 30, Meib., cf. Arist., Met., I. 6, XTV. 4). 


_§ 42. The world (6 kéopnog) is not eternal, but generated; for it is 
perceptible by the senses and is corporeal. Time began with the 
world. The world is the most beautiful of all generated things; it 
was created by the best of artificers and modeled after an eternal 
and the most excellent of patterns. Matter, which existed from’ 
eternity, together with God, being absolutel# devoid of quality and 
possessing no proper reality, was at first. in disorder and assumed a 
variety of changing and irrational shapes, until God, who is abso- 
lutely good and without envy, came forth as world-builder, and 
transformed all for ends of good. He formed first the soul of the 
world, by creating from two elements of opposite nature, the one 
indivisible and immutable, the other divisible and mutable, a third 
intermediate substance, and then combining the three in one whole, 
and distributing this whole through space in harmoniots proportions. 
To the soul of the world he then joined its.body. In thus bringing 
order and proportion to the chaotic and heaving mass of matter, he 
caused it to assume determinate mathematical forms. The carth 
arose from cubiform elements, and fire from elements having the 
shape of pyramids; between these two came, as intermediate terms 
of a geometrical proportion, water, whose elements are icosahedral in 
form, and air, with octahedral elements. The dodecahedron is re- 
lated to the form of the universe. Plato knew of the inclination 
of the ecliptic. Of the elements of the world-soul, the better, 7. ¢., 
the unchangeable element, was distributed by the Demiurgus in the 
direction of the celestial equator. The other, the changeable element, 
he placed in the direction of the ecliptic. The divine part of the hu- 
man soul, having its seat in the head, was made like the world-soul. 


a 
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The first or indivisible element of this soul in man is, as in the soul 
of the world, the instrument of rational cognition, the other element 
is the organ of sensuous perception and representation. With the 
soul, whose seat is in the head, are combined in man two other 
souls, which Plato in the Phaedrus seems to. conceive as pre-existing 
before the terrestrial life of man, but in the Zimaeus describes as tied 
to the body, and mortal. These are the courageous soul (ro Ovpoesdéc, 
irascibility), and the appetitive soul (7d émOvuqrexév, disposition to 
seek for sensual pleasure and for the means of its gratification). 
Thus the whole or collective soul resembles the composite force of a 
driver and two steeds. The appetitive soul is possessed also by 
plants, and courage is an attribute of the (nobler) animals. The soul 
in general (according to the Phaedrus), or the cognitive soul alone 
(according to the Zimaeus) is immortal. With this’ doctrine Plato 
connects (in.the Phaedo, which contains his arguments for immor- 
tality) the ethical adoeaen to. seek, through a life of purity and 
‘conformity to reason, the only possible deve ance from evil, and also 
a number of “probable arguments” in support of the doctrines of 
the transmigration of the soul through the bodies of men and animals 
for a> cosmical period of ten thousand years, of the purification of 
those who were good citizens, but not philosophers, of the temporary 
punishments of sinners who are not past all healing, of the eternal 
damnation of incurable offenders, and of the blessedness of those whose 
lives were pre-eminently pure and pleasing to God. 


The following authors (in addition to the editors and commentators of the Timaeus and the historians 
of Greek philosophy) treat especially of the Platonic theology: Marsilius Ficinus (Theologia Platoniea, 
Florence, 1482), Puffendorf (De theol. Pl., Leipsic, 1653), Oelrichs (Doetr. Pl. de deo, Marburg, 1788), Hérstel 
(Pl. doctr. de deo, Leipsic, 1804), Theoph. Hartmann (De diis Tim. Pl., Breslau, 1840), Krische (Yorschun- 
gen 1., pp. 181-204), J. Bilharz (Jst Pls Speculation Theismus? Carlsruhe and Freiburg, 1842), Teinr: 
Schiirmann (De deo Plat., Miinster, 1845), Ant. Erdtinan (De deo et ideis, Minster, 1855), H. L. Ahrens 
(De duocecim deis Pl., Wanover, 1864), G. FP. Rettig (atria im Philebus die persdnl. Gottheit des Plato, 
oder: Plato kein Pantheist, Berne, 1866), and Karl Stumpf ( Verhdliniss des Platonischen Gottes zur — 
Idee des Guten, in the Zischr. J. Philos., Vol. 54, Nos. 1 and 2, Halle, 1869, published also separately). 
Cf., also, the works on Plato's doctrine ices cited above, § 41. 

Plato’s Natural Philosophy is discussed by the varions editors and translators of the Timceus, among 
whom Chalcidius (of the fourth century a. p.; his translation, together with Cicero's translation of a part 
of the Timaeus, is edited by Mullach, in Vol. 2 of his Fragm. Philos. @raee., Paris, 1867, pp. 147-258), of 
ancient translators, and Martin (Ztudes sur le Timée de Platon, 2 tom., Pavia, 1841), among modern trans- 
lators are the most important; also, in particular, by Aug. Boeckh (De Plat. corporis mundani fabrica, 
Heidelb., 1809, und De Plat. system. coelestium globorwn et de cera indole astronomiae Philolaicue, ibid. 
1810, both which works are printed in the third volume of the complete works of Boeckh, edited by F. 
Ascherson, Leipsic, 1866, accompanied with, many additions; see also B.'s Untersuchungen tiber das kos- 
mische System des Pluton mit Beeug auf Gruppes “ Kosmische Systeme der Griechen,’ Berlin, 1852), 


Reinganum (P7..s Ansicht von der Gestalt der Erde, in the Ztschr. f. die A, Wiss., 1841, No. 90), J. S. #7 


Kinitzer (Ueber Verhiiliniss, Form und. Wesen der Elementarkérper nach Plato's Timaeus, Neu-Ruppin, 
1846), Wolfgang Hocheder (Das kosmische System des Plato mit Beaug auf die neuesten Auffassungen des- 
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selben, Progr., Aschaffenburg, 18555 ¢f., per contra, Susemihl, in Jahrb. f. cl. Philol., Vol. 75, 1857, pp. 
598-602), A. Hundert (De Platonis altero rerwm principio, Progr., Cleve, 1857), Felix Bobertag (De 
materia Pl. quam fere vocant meletemata, Bresliu, 1864), Franz Susemihl (Zur Platonischen Hscha- 
tologie und Astronomie, in the Philologus, Vol. XY., 1860, pp. 417-484), G. Grote (Pluto's Doctrine re- 
specting the Lotation of the Earth and Aristotle's Comment upon that Doctrine, London, 1860; German 
transl. by Jos. Holzamer, Prague, 1861; ef, on this work by Grote, Heinr. v. Stein, in the Gott. Anz., 1862, 
p- 1488, Friedr. Ueberweg, in the Zeiischr. f. Philos., Vol. XLII., 1863, pp. 177-182, and particularly Boeckh, 
in the third volume of his collected works, 1866, pp. 294-320), C. Goebel (De coelestibus ap. Plat. motibus, 
@.-Pr,, Wernigerode, 1869). 

On the Psychology of Plato: Aug. Boeckh (Ueber die Bildung der Weltseele tm Timaeus, in Daub and 
Creuzer's Séudien, Vol, 1L1., 1807, pp. 1-95, repr. with suppl. in the 8d vol, of his Ges, £2. Schriften, Leips. 
1866, pp. 109-180), Herm. Bonitz (Disput. Plat. Duae: de an. mund. elem., see above, § 41), F. Ueberweg 
(Ueber die Platonische Weltsecle, in the Rhein. Ifus. f. Ph., new series, Vol. IX., 1858. pp. 87-84), Franz 
Susemihl (Platon. Forschungen, IL, in Philologus, Supplementband IT, Left 2, 1861, pp. 219-250), 
Chaignet (De law psychologie de Platon, Paris, 1862), J. P. Wohlstein (Ilaterie und Weltseele in dem 
Plat. System, Inaug.-Diss., Marburg, 1863), Hartung (Auslegung des Mirchens von der Seele, 1., Erfurt, 
1866). 

On the Platonic doctrine of émmortality and the related doctrines of pre-ewistence and reminiscence ¢ 
Joach. Oporinus (Zistor. crit. doctr. de immortalitate, Hamb. 1735, p. 185 seq.), Chr. Ernst von Windheim 
(Heamen argunentorum Pl. pro immort. animae hum., Gott. 1749), J.C. Gottleber CArgum. aliquot in 
Pi. Phacdone de anim.immort. discussio, spec., I-IV., Altdorf, 1765-67), Moses Mendelssohn (Phidon, 
1st edition, Berlin, 1764), Gust. Fried. Wiggers (Zramen argum. Pl. pro. imm. anim. hiwm., Rostock, 1803), 
F, Petitavel (Disp. Acad., Berlin, 1815), Kunhardt (Ueber Pl. Phaedon, Litheck, 1817), Adalb, Schmidt 
(Argun. pro imm. anim., Walle. 1827; Pl.’s Unsterblichkeitslehre, Progr., Walle, 1835), J. W. Braut 
(Ueber Vie cvauvyors, Brandenb, 1882), C. F. Hermann (De émmortalitatis notione in Plat. Phaed., Marb. 
1835; De partibus animae immortalibus see, Platonem, Gitt. 1850), Ludw. Mase (Pr, Magdeb, 1848), 
Voiztliinder (De animorum pracexistentia, Diss., Berlin, 1844), K. Ph. Fischer (Pl. de immort. an. doctr., 
Erlangen, 1S45), Herm. Schmidt (@.-Progr., Wittenb. 1845; Halle, 1850-52; Zur Hritih und Lrkl.v, Pls 
Phaedon, in the Phitol., V. 1850, p. T10 seq.; Zeitschr. #7. Gymn.- Wesen, 11. 1548, Nos. 10 and 11, and VI. 
1852, Nos. 5, 6,7; Pls Phaedon erkl., G.-Pr., Wittenberg, 1854), Franz Susemih! (Philologus, V. 1850, p. 
885 seq.; Jahn’s Jaird., Vol. 73, 1856, pp. 236-240; Phdlologus, XV., and Suppl., Vol. IL, 219 seq.) M. 
Speck (G@.-Pr., Breslau, 182), L. Hf. O. Miller (Die ZEschatologie Flato’s und Cicero’s im Verhiiltniss 
zwm Ohristenthwm, Jever, 1854), K. Eichhoff (G.-Pr., Duisburg, 1854, pp. 11-18). A. d. Kahlert (@.-Pr. von 
Czernowitz, Vienna, 1855), Ch. Prince (Pr., Neufchatel, 1859), Bucher (Pl. spec. Bew 7. d. Unsterdl. der 
menscht. Seele, Inaug. Diss., Gbtt. 1861), Drosiin (Die Dlythen iiber Prai- und Post-Kwistenz, G.-Pr., 
Céslin, 1861), K. Silberschlag (Die Grundlehren Pl, tiber das Verhiiliniss des Menschen eu Gott und das 
Leben nach dem Tode in ihrer Bexiehung ew den Mythen des Alterthwins, in the Dewtseh, Mus, 1862, 
No. 41), F. Gloél (De argumentorwn in Plat. Phaedone cohaerentia, G.-Pr., Magdeb, 1868), Alb, Bischoff 
(Pi.’s Phaedon eine Rethe von Betrachtungen zur Erkiérung und Beurtheilung des Gesprachs, Ey- 
langen, 1866; cf. F. Mezgev, in the Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1868, No. 1, pp. 80-86), A. Boelko (Ueber 
Pls Beweise fiir die Unsterbl, der Seele Rostock and Berlin, 1869), Paul Zimmermann (Die Unsterbl. 
der Seele in Plato's Phaedo, Leipsic, 1869), 3 


Plato opens the exposition of his physics in the Tim. (p. 28 seq.) with the affirmation 
that since the world bears the form of yéveouwe (development, becoming) and not that of 
true being (oicia), nothing absolutely certain can be laid down in this field of investigation, 
but only what is probable (eixére¢ wi0or), Our knowledge of nature bears not the charac- 
ters of science (xvothum) or of the knowledge of truth (aA#Gera), but those of belief (wiorvc). 
Plato says (Tim., p. 29¢): “What being is to becoming, that is truth to faith” (6, te mep 
mpoc yéveow ovola, tovTo mptc wot arfOeia). What Plato says in the Phaedo, p. 1144, 
explains his idea of the probable; ‘Firmly to assert that this is exactly as I have expressed 
it, befits not a man of intelligence; yet that it is either so or something like it (re 9 rabr’ 
gor 7). rovadr’ a77a@) must certainly be assumed. 

Plato raises in Tim., p. 28a, the question whether the world is without origin, eternal 
ab initio, or whether it had a beginning, and answers it by saying, that on account of the 
visibility of the world, the second, and not the first, alternative must be adopted as the 
truth. But the world is the best of generated, as its author is of eternal existences. 
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God's goodness is the reason of the construction of the world, Phaedrus, p. 247a: “Envy 
stands outside of the divine choir.” Timaeus, p. 29e: He (God) was good; but the good 
are never envious with regard to any thing. Being, therefore, without envy, he planned 
all things so that they should be as nearly as possible like himself:” ayabic 7 (6 dqItrovp- 
yéc, the supreme God, the constructor of the world), ayc66 dé ovdeic¢ zep? ovdevdc ovdérors 
Eyyiverae GBévoc, tobtou J Extd¢g Ov wdvra Gre padsora éBovdyOn yevéoGar xapar2yjoia av7w. 
(Cf. also Arist., Metaph., I. 2, p. 983b, 2. Yet the notion of the envy of the gods, which 
Plato and Aristotle combat, involves also an ethical and religious element in so far as by 
“envy” it is intended to indicate the reaction of the universal order against all individual 


. 


disproportion or excess.) 
The adaptation and order of the world have their ground in the world-construeting 


reason; whatever of blind necessity is manifest in it arises from the nature of matter. 
Mechanical causes are only Svvairca (concomitants) of the final causes. 

When matter (as defazév7, or form-receiving principle) assumed orderly shapes, there 
arose first the four elements: fire, air, water, and earth. Between the two extremes, fire 
and earth, of which the former was necessary for the visibility, the latter for the palpa- 
bility of things, a bond of connection was needed; but the most beautiful of bonds is pro- 
portion, which in the present case, where solid bodies are concerned, must be twofold. 
(In the case of plane figures one intermediate term is sufficient; the side of a square, 
whose contents are the double of a given square, is determined by the proportion 
l:a::a@: 2, where «= #2, the side of the given square heing = 1; and this given square, 
whose contents = 1 x 1, is to the rectangle, one of whose sides = J, the other = 4/2, 
and whose contents therefore = 1 x 2, as the latter is to the square whose con- 
tents = 72 x 72 = 2. Butin the case of- solids, two intermediate terms are necessary; 
the length of the side of a cube whose contents = 2, is determined by the two proper- 
tions: 1: 2::%:y, and :y::y:2, where s = *y2and y= ‘42%, and the cube, whose 
contents = 1 x 1 x J, is to the parallelopiped, whose contents = 1 x 1 x *2,as the 
latter is to the parallelopiped =1 »* 4/2 x * 4/2; and the latter again stands in a like relation 
to the cube whose contents = °¥2 x 32 x §v¥2 = 2. Whatever is true, im this respect, 
of squares and cubes, is applicable to all mutually similar forms, though only to such. 
A comprehensive and exact examination and explanation of all Kees relations is given by 
Boeckh in the Comm. acad. de Platonica corporis mundani fabrica confiati ex eementis 
geomeirica ratione concinnatis, Heidelberg, 1809, reprinted in Boeckh’s Ges. Ki. Schr., Vol. 
TIL, pp. 229-252, together with an annexed Excursus, pp. 253-265.) Fire must aecord- 
ingly be related to air, as air to water, and air to water, as water to earth. 

The distances of the celestial spheres from each other are proportioned to the different 
lengths of the strings which produce harmonious tones. The earth is at rest in the center 
of the universe. It is wound around the (adamantine) bar or distaff (7Aaxdé7y), which 
Plato (according to Grote, doctrinally, according to Boeckh, mythically) represents as 
extending from one end of the axis of the world to the other; the sky and also the 
planets revolve around this distaff once in every twenty-four hours; but the planets have 
besides a motion peculiar to themselves, which is occasioned by the o¢évdvdo:, which lie ~ 
about the spindle and together constitute the whorl, since these, while participating in the 
revolving motion of the heavens, rotate at the same time, but more slowly, in the opposite 
direction; the earth remains unmoved. If the distaff (7Aaxar7) of the spindle (arpakroc) is — ; 
conceal as motionless (as it is by [Boeckh), the earth is to be regarded as simply rolled —— 
into a ball around it and firmly attached to it; but if it is included in the daily rotation of — ; 
the heavens, the earth must not be conceived (as it is by Grote) as partaking in this motion, om 
but the (absolute) rest of the earth must be explained by a (relative) motion of the same 
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around the distaff in the opposite direction. If the distance of the moon from the earth 
is represented by 1, then that of the sun = 2, that of Venus = 38, that of Mercury = 4, 
that of Mars = 8, that of Jupiter = 9, that of Saturn = 27. The inclination of the ecliptic 
is explained by Plato as a result of the inferior perfection of the spheres underneath the 
sphere of the fixed stars. According to a statement of Theophrastus (see Plutarch., Plat. 
Qu., 8, ef. Numa, ch. 11), Plato in hig old age no longer attributed to the earth (but to the 
central fire probably) the occupancy of the center of the world; this account, in itself alto- 
gether credible as an oral utterance of Plato, is nevertheless-not easily reconciled with the 
fact that in the Leges—which was written after the Rep., and beyond question also after 
the Timaeus, and that, too, according to late but apparently trustworthy tradition, not by 
Plato, but by Philip the Opuntian, from a sketch made by Plato—the doctrine contained 
in the Timaeus is reaffirmed. Cf. Boeckh, Das kosmische System des Plato, Berlin, 1852, 
pp. 144-150. 
The soul of the world is older than its body; for its office is to rule, and it is not 
. fitting that the younger,should rule the older. It must unite in itself the elements of all 
orders of ideal and material existences, in order that it maybe able to know and under- 
stand them (Zim., p. 34 seq.). Plato says (Tim., p. 35 seq.), that the Indivisible in the soul 
enables it to have knowledge of the ideas, while the Divisible mediates its knowledge of 
sensible objects. ,.The third or mixed element may be considered as the organ of mathe- 
matical knowledge (or perhaps of all particular, distinct acts of cognition?) These cogni- 
tive faculties pertain exclusively to that part (Aoycorxév) of the human soul which resides 
in the head. 

The hypothesis that the human soul has three parts (émuuqrtixdy, Ovuoeéc, Aoytorexdy) 
seems to have been framed in intentional correspondence with the natural gradation: plant, 
animal, man (Zim., 77b; Rep., IV. 441 b); this distinction, however, of the orders of the 
natural kingdom was not so distinctly marked or attended to by Plato as by Aristotle. 
The supremacy of each of these different parts, taken in their order, is illustrated in the 
gain-loving Phenicians and Ngyptians, the courageous Barbarians of the North, and the 
-culture-loving Hellenes (Rep., IV. 435 e to 436 a). 

' The doctrine of the immortality of the soul is founded by Plato, in the Phaedrus (p. 245), 
on the nature of the soul, as the self-moving principle of all motion; in the Pep. (X. 609), 
on the fact, that the life of the soul is not destroyed by moral badness, which yet, as the 
natural evil and enemy of the soul, ought, if any thing could effect this, to effect its 
destruction ; in the Tim. (p. 41), on the goodness of God, who, notwithstanding that the 
nature of the soul, as a generated essence, subjects it to the possibility of destruction, can 
not will that what has been put together in so beautiful a manner should again be dis- 
solved; in the Phaedo, finally (pp. 62-107), this doctrine is supported, partly by an 
argument drawn from the nature of the subjective activity of the philosopher, whose 
striving after knowledge involves the desire for incorporeal existence, 7. e., the desire to 
die, and partly on a series of objective arguments. The first of these arguments is founded 
on the cosmological law of the transition of contraries into each other, according to which 
law, just as the living die, so the dead must return to life; the second, on the nature of 
knowledge, as a species of reminiscence (cf. Meno, p. 80 seq., where the pre-existence of the 
soul is inferréd from the nature of the act of mathematical and philosophical learning, 
whose only satisfactory explanation, it is argued, is found in the hypothesis of the soul’s 
recollection of ideas which had been perceived by the intellect in a pre-terrestrial life); the 
third, on the relationship between the soul, as an invisible essence, and the ideas, as 
Thvisible, simple, and indestructible objects; the fourth argument, in reply to the objection ~ 

. (of Simmias), that the soul is perhaps only the résultante and, as it were, the harmony of the 
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functions of the body, is based partly on the previously demonstrated pre-existence of the 


soul, and partly on the qualification of the soul to rule the body, and on its nature as a sub- 
stance, so that, says Plato, while one harmony can be more a harmony than another, one 


soul can not be more or less soul than any other, and the soul, if virtuous, may have har- — 


mony for its attribute; the fifth argument, finally, and the one which Plato himself deemed 


decisive, was in reply to the objection (of Cebes), that although the soul perhaps survived 
the body, it might yet be not absolutely indestructible, and was founded on the necessary ~ 
participation of the soul in the idea of Wife, whence the inference that the soul can never be | 
lifeless, a dead soul would be a contradiction, and consequently immortality and imper- t 
ishableness must be predicated of it. In this argument, it is assumed that that, whose ~ 


nature is such that, so long as it exists, it neither is nor can be dead, can never cease to 
exist; this assumption is connected with the double sense in which a@dvaroc is employed, 
a. in the sense, whith results from the general tenor of the argument, viz.; not dead; 0, in 
the sense corresponding to ordinary usage: immortal, 

‘ 


§ 43. The highest good is, according to Plato, not pleasure, nor 
knowledge 2 ne but tis greatest possible likeness to God, as the 


absolutely good. The virtue of the human soul is its Aeneas for its | 


proper work. It includes various particular virtues, which form a 
system based on the classification of the faculties or parts of the 
human soul. The virtue of the cognitive part of the soul is the 
knowledge of the good, or wisdom. (sopia) ; that of the courageous 
part is va ue (dvdpia), W iiel consists in preserving correct and legiti- 
mate ideas of what is to be feared and what is not to be feared ; aie 
virtue of the appetitive part is temperance (moderation or self-control, 


self-direction, swgeosvrvg), which consists in the agreement of the — 
better and worse parts of the soul, as to which should rule; justice, © 
finally (deacoovvn), is the universal virtue, and consists in the fulfill-~ 


ment by each part of its peculiar function. Piety (6océr7¢) is justice 


with reference to the gods. One of the ramifications of wisdom is 
philosophical love, or the joint striving of two souls for the attain-— 


ment of philosophical knowledge. Virtue should be desired, not 
from motives of reward and punishment, but because it is in itself 
the health and beauty of the soul. To do injustice is worse than to 
suffer injustice. 

The state is the individual on a large scale. The highest mis- 
sion of the state is the training of the citizens to-virtue. In the ideal 
state each of the three principal functions and corresponding virtues: 
of the soul is represented by a particular class of citizens. These are, 


1) the rulers, whose virtue is wisdom; 2) the guardians or warriors, 


whose virtue is valor; and 3) the manual laborers and tradesmen, 
whose virtue is self-restraint and willing obedience. The rulers and 
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warriors are to labor only for the realization of the true and the 
good ; all individual interests whatsoever are forbidden them, and they 
are all required to form in the strictest sense one family, without mar- 
riage and without private property. The condition of the realization 
of the ideal state is that philosophers should at some time become 
rulers, or that rulers should philosophize rightly. The Zaws contains 
a later draught by Plato of the second-best form of the state, which, 
he says, it would be more easy to realize. In this scheme, the theory 
of ideas disappears from the programme for the education of the 
rulers, and the chief stress is laid on their mathematical schooling ; 
the kind of religious worship here prescribed was also less alien to 
the general beliefs of the Hellenic people, and marriage and private 
property were allowed as a concession to individual interests. 

In the Platonic state, that Art alone finds a place which consists 
in the imitation of the good. In this category are included philo- 
sophical dramas, such as Plato’s.own dialogues, the narration of 
myths (expurgated and ethically applied), and, in particular, reli- 
gious lyrics (containing the praises of gods and also of noble men). 
All art which is devoted to the imitation of the phenomenal world, 
in which good and bad are commingled, is excluded. Art and the 
Beautiful hold their place in Plato’s system only in subordination to 
the good. The Beautifuly whose essence lies, according to Plato, in 
the fitness and symmetry resulting from the relation of the concept 
to the plurality of phenomena, is nevertheless for him, though not the 
highest of ideas, yet that one which imparts to its sensible copies the 
highest brilliancy, since it, most of all ideas, shines through its copies. 

The education of youth was regulated by Plato in accordance with 
the principle of a gradual advance to the cognition of the ideas and 
to the corresponding practical activity in the state, so that only the 
_best-qualified persons could rise to the highest stations, while the rest 

were destined to exercise inferior practical functions. The cognition 
of the idea of the good was reserved as a final topic of instruction 
for the most mature. 


The following authors, in addition to the authors cited above, ad § 41, treat of Plato's Ethics and 
Politics in their relation to the national character of the Greeks and to Christianity ; Grotefend (Commentatio 
in qua doctrina Platonis ethica cwm christiana comparatur ita, ut utriusque tum consensus, tum dis- 
erimen exponatur, Gott. 1821}, I. Ogienski (Pericles et Plato, Breslan, 1888), Jul. Guil. Ludw. Mehlis 
(Comparatio Plut. doctrinae de rep. cum christiana de regno divino doc'rina, Gott. 1845), K. F. Her- 
mann (Die hist. Blemente des Platon. Staatsideals, Gott. 1849, pp. 132-159), P. F. Stuhr ( Vom Staatsleben 

‘nach Platon,, Arist. wnd christlichen Grundsiitzen, Part I., Berlin, 1850), Ed. Kretzschmar (Der Kampf 
des Plato wn die relig. und sittlichen Principien des Stuatslebens, Leipsic, 1852), W. Wehrenpfennig 
(Die Verschiedenheit der ethischen Prineipien vei den Hellenen, Berlin, 1856, p. 40 seq.), W. Wiegand 
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(KHinleitung in Plato's Gottesstaat fiir Freunde der Akademie, G.-Pr., Worms, 1858), Ed. Zeller (Der 
Platon. Stuat in seiner Bedentung fiir die Folgezeit, in Yon Sybel’s Hist, Zettschr., Yok, 1., 1859, No, 1, 
pp. 108-126, and in Zeller’s Vortr. uw. Abh. gesch. Inhalts, Leipsic, 1865, pp. 62-81), Hildenbrand (Gesch. 
System der Rechts wnd Staatsphilosophie, Leipsic, 1860, I. 151 seq., 156 seq., 166 s¢q.), 8. Lommatzsch 
(Quomodo Pl. et Arist. relig. ae reip. principia conjunxerint, Diss. Inaug., Berlin, 1863), Eman, 
Grundey (De Plat. principiis ethicis, Diss. Inaug., Berlin, 1865); an essay on the leading characteristics 
of Plato's theory of the state is contained in Glaser’s Jahrb. fiir Gesellschafts- und Staatswissenschaften. 
Vol. VL, No. 4, 1866, pp. 809-818; cf. also Bertrand Robidou, Za Rép. de Platon, comparée aua idées et 
aux états modernes, Paris, 1869. 

On Plato’s doctrine of the highest good, ef. Ad. Trendelenburg (De Pl. Phileli consilio, Berlin, 1887), 
Theod. Wehrmann (Plat. de swummo bono doctrina, Berlin, 1843), Wenkel (PL, Lehre vom h. G. und der 
Glickseligkeit, G.-Pr., Sondershausen, 1857), G. Loewe (De bonorum apud Platonem gradibus, Diss. 
Hatensis, Berlin, 1861), Franz Susemihl (Ueber die Giitertafel im Philebus, in the Philologus, Suppl, 
Vol. IL., Gottingen, 1863, pp. 97-132), Rud. Hirzel (De bonis in jine Philebi enumeratis, Diss. Berolinen- 
sis, Leipsic, 1868). 

On his doctrine of pleasure, cf. O. Kalmus (Halberstadt, 1857), H. Anton (in Fichte’s Zeitschr. f. 
Philos., new series, Vol. 83, Halle, 1858, pp. 65-81 and 213-238), W. R. Kranichfeld (Platonis et Arist. dé 
73Sov7n sententiae quomodo tum consentiant, tum dissentiant, Berlin, 1859), W. Kiister (in the Progr, of 
the Sophien-gymnasium at Berlin, 1868). : 

On his doctrine of justice: W. Ogienski (Welches ist der Sinn des Platonischen ta éavtod mparrery ? 
Progr., Trzemeszno, 1845), W. Jahns (Jnwug. Diss., Breslau, 1850), and J. F. Amen (Pl, de justitiae doctrina, 
G.-Pr., Berlin, 1854). 

On his doctrine of cwhpoovvy: K. Hoffmeister (Essen, 1827); and on his doctrine in regard to falsehood : 
Th, Kelch (Disqu. in Pl. de mendacio doctr. [De Rep., I. I11.], Elbing, 1820). 

On Plato's theory of the state, ef. Crl. Morgenstern (De Plat. rep. commentationes tres, Halle [Bruns- 
wick]. 1794), ©. L. Pirschke (De Plat. poetas e rep. bene const. esse expell., Kinigsb. 1803), G. de Geer 
(Pol. Plat. princip., Diss., Utrecht, 1810), Friedr. Képpen (Politik nach Pl. Grundsdtzen, Leipsic, 1818, 
Rechtslehre nach Pl. Grds,, ibid. 1819), Havestadt (De eth. et pol. disciplinae in Pl. dial. cohaerentia, 
Inwug.-Dissert., Minster, 1845), Voigtland (Die eth. Tendenzen des Pl. Staats, G.-Pr., Schleusingen, 
1853). On Plato’s politics as compared with Aristotle's, see Gust. Pinzger (De tis, guae Ar, in Pl. Politia 
repr., Leipsic, 1822), and others (see below, ad § 50); the mutual relation of Plato’s Politics and Ethics 
is also discussed in various compositions relating to the Platonic dialogue De Republ., particularly in the 
Introductions to that dialogue by Schleiermacher, Stallbaum, and Steinhart, in Susernitl’s work, Vol. IL, 
p. 58 seq., and in monographs by A. G. Gernhard (in the Act. soe. Graecae, 1., Leipsic, 1886; Pr., 
Weimar, 1837; ¢béd. 1829, 1840), E. Manicus (G.-Pr., Schlesw. 1854), G. F. Rettig (Prolegom. ad "Plat. 
remp., Berne, 1845, and Ueber Steinhart’s, Susemihl’s und Stallbawn’s EHinl. 2 Pl. Staat, in the Rhein. 
Mus., new series, XVI. 1861, pp. 161-197), A. O. Wigand (Das zweite Buch des Platon. Gottesstaates, 


oder Plato's eigene Ansicht von dem Wesen der Gerechtigkeit, Worms, 1868); also in writings relative 3 


to the Politicus, especially the Introductions of the various editors, and in Deuschle's Beitrage zur 


Lrkl. des Pol. (G.-Fr.), Magdeb. 1857; ef. A. H. Raabe, De poetica Fl. philos. natura, praesertim in — 


amoris expositione conspicua, Rotterdam, 1866, Of the community of goods in Plato’s theory, E. v. 


Voorthuysen has treated (Utrecht, 1850); ef. Thonissen (Le Soctalisme. t. I., Paris, 1852, p. 41 seq.). On the — 


principles of criminal law, according to Plato, see Platner, in the Zeétschr. fiir Alterthumswiss., 1844, 
Nos. $5 and 86. 
On Plato's esthetics, cf. Ed. Miller (Ueber das Nachahmende in der Kunst nach Plato, Ratibor, 
$31; Geschichte der Theorie der Kumst bei den Alten, Breslau, 1834, pp. 27-129), Arnold Ruge (Die Plat. 
Aesthetik, Halle, 1832), Wilh, Abeken (De pipryjoews apud Platonem et Arist. notione, Gitt. 1836), Rassow 
(Weber die Beurtheilung des Homerischen Epos bet Plato und bei Aristoteles, Stettin, 1850), Ch. Lévéque 
(Platon, fondateur de Vesthétique, Paris, 1857), K. Justi (Die dsthet. Elemente in der Platonischen 
Philos,, Marburg, 1860), Th. Striiter (Studien zur Geschichte der Aesthetik, Heft 1: Die Idee des Schénen 
bet Pilato, Bonn, 1861; cf. Boumann’s review of this work in Michelet’s Journal Der Gedunke, Vol. VL., 
Berlin, 1865, pp. 14-25), Jos. Reber (Pl. wnd die Poesie, Inaug.-Diss., Munich, 1864), Max Remy (Pl. 


doet. de artibus liberal., Malle, 1864), A. H. Raabe (De poetica Plat. philos. natura, in amoris expositione — 


conspicua, Rotterdam, 1866), C. von Jan (Die Tonarten bei Pl., in the N. Jahrb. f, Ph. und Piid., 95, 1867, 
pp. 815-826). 

On Plato's doctrine of education, cf. Anne den Tex (De vé musices ad ewcol. hom. e sent. Plat., Utr. 
1816), G. A. Blume (De Platonis liberurwm educ. disciplina, Walle, 1818), Ch. Schneider (De gymnastica 


in ctv, Plat., Breslau, 1817), Ad. Bartholom, Kayssler (Fragmente aus Plato's und Goethés Pddagogik, 
Breslau, 1821), ©. Stoy (De auctoritate in rebus paedag. a Plat. civ. principibus tributa, Jen. 1882), 


Alexander Kapp (Platon’s Erziehungslehre, Minden, 1888), Wiese (In optima Plat. civitate qualis ett) 


‘ 
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puerorum institutio, Prenzlay. 1834), IE, Snethlage (Das ethische Princip. der Plat, Erziehung, Berlin, 
1834), W. Baumgarten-Crusius (Disciplina juvenilis Plat. cum nostra comp., Meissen, 1836), K. H. Lach- 
mann (Plat. Vorst. von Recht und Erziehung, Hirschberg, 1849), Arens (Die relig. Erziehung des Piat. 
Staatsbiirgers, Oldenburg, 1853), Bomback (Lntwickelung der Plat. Erziehungslehre, Rottweil, 1854), Vol- 
quardsen (Plat. Idee des persinl. Geistes und seine Lehren tiber Erziehung, etc., Berlin, 1860), Baunard 
(Quid apud Graecos de institutione puerorwm senserit Plato, Orléans, 1860), Hahn (Die pddagog. 
Mythen Piato’s, Parchim, 1860), L. Wittmann (Zrziehung und Unterricht bei Plato, Giessen, 1568), Cuers 
(Pl. u. Arist, Ansichten tiber den pddagog. Bildungsgehalt der Kiinste,in the NW. Jahrb. f. Philol, und 
Paddag., Vol. 98, 1868, pp. 521-558), ° 


The possession of the Good, according to Plato, is happiness (Sympos., 240 e: xrjoec 
yap ayabev oi ebdaipovec edidaisovec. Sympos., p. 202e: evdaizovac tote tayaha Kal Kara 
kexrgpuévove. Of. Gorg., p. 508b.: dixacocbync kat cudpoobync Kroes evdaipover oi erdaluovec, 
Kaxiag dé of aOA100 GBAcot). Happiness depends on culture and justice or on the possession of 
moral beauty and goodness (Gorg., p. 470d). Rep., IV. p. 420 b: “Our object in found- 
ing the state is, that not a class, but that all may be made as happy as possible.” The 
ethical end of man is described by Plato as resemblance to God, the absolutely good, in 
Rep., X. 613 a; Theaet., 176. Through his psychological doctrine of the different faculties 
or parts of the soul, Plato was enabled to do what for other disciples of Socrates, such 
as Euclid and Antisthenes, was, as it seems, impossible, viz.: to demonstrate a plurality 
of virtues as comprehended within the one general conception of virtue. The parallel 
between virtue in the state and in the individual is introduced by Plato with the remark, 
that in the former we read, as it were, in larger characters the same writing, which in 
the latter is written in smaller ones (ep., IT. p. 368). 

The Platonic theory of the state borrows many of its special provisions from the Hel- 
lenic, and especially from the Doric legislation. But its essential tendency is not (as K. F. 
Hermann and others affirm) toward the restoration and intensification of the Old-Hellenie 
principle of the unreflecting subordination of the individual to the whole. It is rather an 
advance upon all Hellenic forms whatever and an anticipation of institutions which were 
afterward approximately realized, notably in the Hierarchy of the Middle Ages.* 


* As Plato's theory of ideas points beyond the sensible phenomenon and sees the truly real only in 
absolutely existent essences, exalted above time and space and figured as dwelling beyond the heavens, so 
Plato's ethico-political ideal points beyond the terrestrial ends of political society (on which, however, the 
genesis of the state originally depends, Rep., II. p. 369 seq.) to the cognition and realization of a transcend- 
ent ideal good. The sensible may, indeed, participate in the ideal: the latter may shine through the former 
and lend it proportion and beauty (Phaedr., Sympos.); but the ultimate and supreme duty of man is, 
nevertheless, to escape from the sensible world to the ideal (Theaet., p. 1760: metpacOar xpn evOevSev 
éxeioe hevyew Ort TaxioTa, by which is attained opoiwats Oem kata 7d Svvardv). Thus, while the class of 
‘philosophers in the state are not, indeed, to pass their lives in pure contemplation alone, and while they are 
not to have their own ideal good only in view, but are to have a care for their fellow-citizens who exercise 
the inferior functions, their supreme destination and at the same time their fullest satisfaction are to be 
found in contemplation itself, culminating in cognition of the idea of the good (Rep., VII. p, 519), Plato 
seeks to assure the supremacy of the idea in the state, not by requiring the consciousness of all to be filled 
and permeated by it, and so developing a universal community of mind and spirit, but by providing a par- 
ticular class, who are to live for it, and to whom the other classes owe unconditional obedience, the members 
of that class being alienated from sensible and individual interests by the extermination of these interests, so 
far as possible. Precisely the same motives gave rise, at a later epoch, to the Medieval Hicrarchy., If it be 
assumed that Platonism was among the causes which led to the development of that hierarchy, its influence 
must be conceived as mainly indirect and exerted through the doctrines of Philo, the Neo-Platonists, and 
the Church Fathers, all of whom had been especially attracted and influenced by the Platonic doctrine of, 
the ultra-phenomenal world. But an equally influential cause was the example of the Jewish hierarchy. 
Whatever judgment may be passed on the question of historic dependence, and setting aside many specific 
differences, the general character of the Platonic state and that of the Christian Hierarchy of the Middle— 
‘Ages are essentially the same. In the former the philosophers oceupy nearly the same position with refer- 
ence to the other classes which in the latter the priests occupied with reference to the laity. In ordering 
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jpoetry, whic ran counter to Plato's rigid conception of moral dignity in the eontrol of 
Passions 8 should = a place. If the sre is an pe a of the ideal, that art, 


which imitates the et can be eae as fully legitimate. Beauty is the shining of 
the ideal through the sensible. The Idea, which is the One as opposed to the plurality of 
phenomena, manifests itself in the phenomenal in the relations of proportion. The deri- 
vation of beauty from the ideal is emphasized by Plato in the Phaedrus, Symposion, and 
Republic, while its formal side is especially considered in dialogues of later composition 
(Timaeus and Philebus ; HWippias Major is probably spurious). 
The various ‘forms of government are ranked in the Republic as follows: The Ideal” 
State (government of the philosophically cultivated); Timocracy (ascendency of the 6x 
- posidéc over the Zeye7txdy, of military prowess over culture), Oligarchy (participation im 
the government conditioned on tlie amount of one’s possessions, which minister to émc@uuia), 
Democracy (freedom, abolition of distinctions of worth), Tyranny (complete perversion of © 
justice through the supremacy of the bad). In the Politicus, six forms are enumerated, in- 
the following order: Monarchy (legal government of one individual), Aristocracy (legak 
government of the rich), Legal Democracy, Illegal Democracy, Oligarchy (lawless govern-— 
ment of the rich), Tyranny (lawless government of one person). The character of the 
citizens coresponds naturally with the character of the government. To take part ‘in the 
government of bad states is impossible for the philosopher, because it would degrade him. 
So long as such states continue to exist, he can only withdraw himself from public life, 
and lead, m the company of a few friends, a life of contemplation (Theaet., p. 173 seq. ; 
compare what is said, perhaps in opposition to Isecrates, in Rep., VI. p. 487 seq., respect- 
ing the reason why the ablest philosophers could be of no service to the states as then — 
actually constituted). : : ; ] 
For the education of the children of the rulers and warriors of the ideal state, Plato 
provides in the ftep. as follows: From the Ist to the 2d year, care of the body; from 3 to 
6, narration of myths; from 7 to 10, gymnastics; from 10 to 13, reading and writing; from © 
14 to 16, poetry and music; from 16 to 18, riathouinbienl sciences; from 18 to 20, military q 
- exercises. Then follows a first sifting. Persons possessing an inferior capacity for g 
science, but capable of brayery, remain simply warriors; the rest go on, until the age of © 
30, learning the sciences in a more exact and universal form than was possible in their © 
earlier, youthful years. In this period, topics previously learned separately are appré- — 
hended in their mutual relations as parts of one whole; this at the same time furnishes = 
the test of the talent for dialectic, for the dialectician must be able to comprehend many 
things in one view (6 yép Svvoxtixdc diarextixég Eqrv). Then comes a second sifting. — 
The less promising are assigned to practical public offices. The rest pursue, from the age 
of 30 to 25, the study of dialectic, and then assume and hold positions of authority until 
the 50th year. After this they attain finally to the highest degree in philosophy, the con- | 
templation of the idea of the good; at the same time jthey are received into the number of 
rulers and fill in turn the highest offices of the state, being charged with the superin- 
tendence of the entire government. Most of the time in this last period of their iene 


they are permitted to devote to philosophical contemplation. i 
_ the strict subordination of the individual to the w hole, the Platonic state agreed no less with the Grecian» 
state in its early historic form than with the Church of the Middle Ages. But in the kind and the sense of 
the subordination thus required it was more akin to the jatter. For thé snbordination required by the 
Platonic state is by no means unreflecting, bounded by mere custom and subserving simply the power and 
greatness of the state. It rests on the authority of a finished system of doctrines, - its tendency is, in 
the highest degree, toward the promotion of purely spiritual ends. ve 
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§ 44. It is the custom of historians to distinguish, among the pro- 
fessed disciples of Plato, three, or, by a more circumstantial division, 
five consecutive tendencies or schools. These are the Old, Middle, 
-and New Academies: the Old Academy including the first school, the 
~Middle Academy including the second and third schools, and the 

New Academy, the fourth and fifth. To the first Academy belong: 
Speusippus, Plato’s sister’s son and the successor of Plato as Scho- 
larch (which office he held from 347 to 339), who pantheistically 
represents the Best or Divine as first indeed in rank, but as chrono- 
logically the last product of development, and who finds the principle 
of ethics in the happiness of a life conformed to nature; Xenocrates 
of Chalcedon, who succeeded Speusippus in the directorship of the 
Academy (339-314), and who identifies ideas with numbers, and 
founds on the doctrine of numbers a mystical theology; Heraclides 
of Pontus, who distinguished himself especially in astronomy, teach- 
ing the daily rotation of the earth on its axis from West to East and 
the immobility of the firmament of the fixed stars; Philip the Opun- 
tian, author of the Zpinomis (which is a continuation of the Laws of 
Plato); Hermodorus, who was likewise one of Plato’s immediate dis- 
ciples, and who contributed to the spread of Plato’s doctrines, espe- 
cially his unwritten ones; and Polemo, Orantor, and Crates, who 
redirect attention chiefly to ethical inquiries. In the Middle Academy 
a skeptical tendency becomes more and more prominent. ‘The heads 
of this Academy were Arcesilas (315-241 B. o.), the founder of what 
is called the second Academy, and Carneades (214-129), the founder 
of the third Academic school. The New Academy returned to Dog- 
matism. It commenced with Philo of Larissa, founder of the fourth 
‘school, who lived at the time of the first Mithridatic war. His pupil, 
Antiochus of Ascalon, founded a fifth school by combining the doc- 
_trines of Plato with certain Aristotelian and more particularly with 
certain Stoic theses, thus preparing the way for the transition to Neo- 
-Platonism. 


On the Old Academy, cf. Zeller, Ph. ad. Gr., 21 ed., Il. a, pp. 641-698, On Speusippus, Ravaisson, 
Speusipp. Plac., Paris, 1838; M. A. Fischer, De Sp, vita, Rast. 1845; Krische, Morschungen, L. pp. 247-258. 
On Xenocrates: Wynpersse, Diatribe de Xenocrate Chaleedonio, Leyden, 1822; Krische, Forschungen, I. 
pp. 311-824. On Heraclides: Roulez, De Vit. et Scriptis Heraclidis Pontici, Louvain, 1828; I. Deswert, De 
Heraclige Pont., ibid, 1830; Franz Schmidt, De Weraclidae Pont. et Dicaearchi Messenii dialogis deper- 
Aitis (Diss. Inaug.), Breslau, 1867 ; ef. Miller, Mragm. ist. Gr., UL. p. 197 seq. ; Krische, Forschungen, lL. pp. 
824-336. On Endoxns: L. Ideler, Ueber Eudowus, in the Abh. der Berl. Akad @. Wiss., 1828, 1880; Aug. 
Boeckh, Ueber die vierjahrigen Sonnenkreise der Alten, vorziiglich den Eudowischen, Berlin. 1863; ef., 
George Oornewall Lewis, Historical Survey of the Ancient Astronomy, ch. III., sect. 5. p. 146 seq. On 
Endoxus of Cnidus, the geographer (about 255 n. c.), who must be distinguished from Eudosus the philoso- 
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pher, and who was the author of a ys mepioSos, as also on Geminus the astronomer (about 137 3. ¢,), ef. H. — 
Brandes, in the Jahkrd. f. Ph., LXV. 1852, p. 258 seq., and in the Jahrb. des Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu 
Leipzig, Leips. 1866. On Hermodorus, cf. Ed. Zeller, De Hermodore Ephesio et Hermodoro Platonis dis- 
cipulo, Marb, 1859. On Crantor; F. Schneider, De Crantoris Solensis philosophi Academicorum philo- 
sophiae addicti libro, qui rept révOous inseribitor commentatio, in the Zetischr. fiir die Alterthumswiss, 
1836, Nos. 104, 105; M. Herm. Ed. Meier, Ueber die Schrift des Krantor wepi mévOous, Halle, 1840; Frid. ; 
Kayser, De Crantore Academico diss., Heidelb., 1841. On the later Academics: Fr. Dor, Gerlach, Com- 
mentatio exhibens Academicorum juniorwm, imprimis,Arcesilae atque Carneadis de provabilitate . 
disputationes, Gbtt. 1815; I. Rud. Thorbecke, Jn dogmaticis oppugnandis numguid inter academicos et — 
scepticos interfuerit, Zwollae Batay., 1820; Rich. Brodersen, De Arcesilao philosopho academico, Altona, — 
1821; Aug. Geffers, De Arcesila (G.-Pr.). Gott. 1841; Id., De Arcesilae successoribus, ibid. 1845; ef. Zeller, 
Ph. d. Gr., 2d ed., Til. a, p. 448 seq.; Roulez, De Carneade, annal. Gandaw., 1824-25; C. J. Grysar, Die — 
Academiker Philo und Antiochus, Cologne, 1849; C. F. Hermann, Disputatio de Philone Larrissaeo, - 
Gitt. 1851; Disput. altera, ibid. 1855; Krische, in the Gétt, Stwd., II. 1845, pp. 126-200; Zeller, Pr. d. 
Gr., 20 ed., III. a, p. 522; David @ Allemand, De Antiocho Ascalonitu, Paris, 1856; cf. Krische, Gott. Stud., 
II. 160-170; Zeller, Ph. d. Gr., 2d ed., III. a, pp. 530-540. 


That Speusippus was the immediate successor of Plato in the leadership of the Acad- ~ 
emy is testified by Diog. L., IV.1. Aristotle not unfrequently makes mention of his 7 


opinions, especially in the Metaph., but often without naming him; he expressly ascribes to 
him, with the Pythagoreans, a doctrine of pantheistic character (Metaph., XII. 7: imodau- 
Bavovew.. . of Tudaydpecoe kal Srevourroc, Th KaAALoTOv Kal apiotov py Ev apxh sivat, dua 7d 
Kal TOv ouTdv Kal Tov Cdwv Tae apyae aitia ev elvat, Td 68 KaAdY Kat TéAELOV EV TOILE EK TODTwY), 
According to Stob., Evl., I. p. 58, he rejected the (Platonic) identification of the one (é), the 
good (ayaAév), and the reason (vovc). He assumed (like Pseudo-Philolaus, who perhaps 
followed his example, but who, however, illogically joined the doctrine of this assumption 
with other heterogeneous doctrines) a rising gradation of existences, positing the abstract 
as the earliest and most elementary, and the more concrete as later and higher. Aristotle 
says (Met., VII. 2) that Speusippus, commencing with the ‘‘One” (éy), assumed a greater - 
number of classes of essences than Plato, and that for each class, namely, for numbers, 
the geometrical figures, and the soul, he posited different principles. Speusippus seems to 
have denied the existence of Ideas (whereas Xenocrates identified them with mathematical 
objects). The soul was defined by him (Stob., Eel. Phys., I. 1; Plut., De Anim. Procr., 22) as 
extension shaped harmoniously by number, hence, as in some sense, a higher unity of the 
arithmetical and the geometrical. According to Cic. (Nat. D., I. 13) he assumed a vis ani- 
malis, gua omnia regantur. His ethical principle is thus expressed by Clem. Alex. (Strom., 
IL. 418 d): Lrebvourroc tiv eddaoviay dnotv éEw elvat teheiav gv Toig Kata Shaw Eyovow, 
h ew ayadarv. 

Xenocrates of Chalcedon (396-314 B. ¢.) distinguished (according to Sext. Empir., Adz. 
Math., VII. 147) three classes of essences: the sensible, the intelligible, and the inter- 
mediate, the latter being the objects of opinion (dé&a); the intelligible lay beyond the 
heavens (éxrd¢ ovpavoi), the sensible within the heavens (évréc ovpavod), while the dofacrév, 
or matter of opinion, was identical with the heavens themselves, since these could be both 
perceived and scientifically contemplated. (To him are to be referred the words in Arist., 
Met., VII. 2: évioe d& 7a pay eidy Kal trove apeSuod¢e Tv aitiy Exew dact gba, Ta dé GA2da 


Exoueva, ypaupac Kat éxireda, uéxpe Tpd¢ TV Tov obpavod odciav Kal Ta aioSyTd). Out of | 


the “One” and the “Indefinite Duad” he constructed all’existences (Theophrast., Met., 3, 
p. 312). He defined the soul as self-moving number, apiOudy abriy te éavtod Kivobuevov — 
(Plut., De An. Procr., 1, ef. Arist., De An., I. 2,4; Analyt. Post. I. 4). In the symbolical 
use of the names of the gods, Xenocrates indulged in an almost childish play. Happiness _ 
was described by him (according to Clem., Strom., IT. p. 419 a) as resulting from our pos- 
session of the virtue proper to us (oikeia¢ apeTye) and of power devoted to its service. 
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Among the earliest disciples of Plato belongs Eudoxus of Cnidus, who was subse- 
quently distinguished as a mathematician and astronomer (and lived about 406-353 Bb. ©.). 
He heard Plato perhaps about 383, and went to Egypt probably about 378 (not first in 362) 
with a letter of recommendation from Agesilaus to King Nektanebus. At Heliopolis he 
studied astronomy: at Tarentum, under Archytas, geometry ; and in Sicily, under Philistion, 
medicine (as Diog. L., VIII. 86, reports, following the Iévaxec of Callimachus). He after- 
ward taught in Cyzicus and Athens, and finally returned to Cnidus, his native city, where 
he erected an astronomical observatory. At Athens Menaechmus and Helicon were 
among his pupils in geometry; Helicon accompanied Plato in his third voyage to Sicily 
(361 B. c.; see Pseudo-Plat., Hp., XIII. p. 360d; Plutarch, Déon., ch. 19). In ethics 
Eudoxus maintained the Hedonic doctrine (Arist., Zth. N., X. 2, 3). 

' Heraclides of Heraclea on the Pontus, to whom (according to Suidas) Plato intrusted 
the direction of the Academy during his last journey to Sicily, oceupied limself, among 
other things, with the question thus propounded (according to Simplic., Zn Arist. De Coelo, 
f. 119) by Plato (in a form distingnished for its logical merits): tivwy imorefew@v duahav 
kat tetaypévov Kirqcewv diacwly Ta Tepl Tac KiVhosLG TOV TAaVaLévor paivdueva, or “what 
uniform and regulated motions ean be assumed (to explain the phenomena of the universe), 
whose consequences will not be in contradiction with the phenomena.” The form of this 
question gives evidence of a consciousness already very highly developed, of the correct 
method of investigation, and involves only the error of supposing that mathematical 
regularity as such necessarily belongs to the actual movements of nature, so that the 
research for real forces, from whose activity these motions arise, seemed unnecessary. 
Eudoxus is said to have proposed several hypotheses in reply to the above Platonic ques- 
tion, but decided in favor of the immobility of the earth. Tleraclides, on the contrary (with 
Eephantus the Pythagorean, whom he also followed in his doctrine of atoms), decided for 
the theory of the revolution of the earth on its axis (Plut., Plac. Philos., Ill. 13).° Hera- 
clides regarded the world as infinite in extent (Stob., Hel, I. 440). 

Hermodorus was an immediate pupil of Plato, and we are indebted to him for a number 
of notices respecting the life and doctrines of his master (sce above, § 39, p. 100, and 
§ 41). From his work on Plato, Dercyllides (see below, § 65) borrowed data relative to 
the Platonic Stoicheiology. Perhaps it was these ‘‘ unwritten doctrines” which constituted 
the Adyor, with which Hermodorus traded in Sicily, whence the saying to which Cicero 
alludes (Ad Att, XIII. 21: Adyotory Eppodapog éuropeberac). 

Philip the Opuntian, the mathematician and astronomer (ef. Boeckh, Sonnenkreise, p. 
34 seq.), is the reputed author of the Zpinomis. The-revision and publication of the manu- 
script of the ZLeges, which was left by Plato unfinished, are also ascribed to him (Diog. L., 
TI. 37, and Suidas sub voce piAdcodoc). : 

Polemo, who followed Xenocrates as head of the school (314-270), gave his atten- 
tion mainly to ethics. He demanded (according to Diog. L., IV. 18) that men should 
exercise themselves more in right acting than in dialectic. Cicero gives (Acad. Pr., II. 43) 
the following as his ethical principle: honeste vivere, fruentem rebus tis, quas primas homint 
natura conciliet. To his influence on Zeno, Cicero bears witness, De Fin., IV. 16, 45. 

Crantor is termed by Proclus (Ad Tim., p. 24) the earliest expounder of Platonic 
writings. As the living tradition of Plato's doctrines died out, his disciples began 
more and more to consult his written works. Crantor’s work on Sorrow (epi mév0ove) 
is praised by Cicero (Tusc., I. 48, 115; ef. III. 6,12). He assigns (in a fragment, ap. 
Sext. Empir., Adv. Math., XI. 51-58) the first place among good things to virtue, the 
second to health, the third to pleasure, and the fourth to riches. He combats the Stoic 
requirement that the natural feelings should be suppressed (in accord with Plat., Mep., 
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X. 603e). Crantor died before Polemo (Diog. Laer., IV. 27). Crates directed the school 
after Polemo. i 

The successor of Crates was Arcesilas or Arcesilaus, who was born, about 315 B. ¢., at 
Pitane in Aolia, and had at first attended upon the instructions of Theophrastus, but after- 
ward became a pupil of Orantor, Polemo, and Crates. Of his habit of abstaining (éxox7) 
from judgment and of disputing on both sides, Cicero tells us (De Orat., 111.18: quem ferunt — 
primum instituisse, non quid tpse sentiret ostendere, sed contra id quod quisque se sentire diaisset, 
disputare; cf. Diog. L, 1V. 28: xparo¢ 6& ic éxdtepov éxexeipyoer). He is said (Cic., 
Acad. Post., 1. 12) to have taught that we can know nothing, not even the fact of our 
inability to know. But this (according to Sext. Emp., Hyp. Pyrrh., I. 234 seq., and others) 
was only for the discipline and testing of his pupils, to the best-endowed of whom he was 
accustomed afterward’ to communicate the Platonic doctrines. Of this explanation (ac- 
cepted by, Geffers, disputed by Zeller) we may admit that, in view of the nature of the 
case, it is credible, in so far as a head of the Academy could hardly break at once and 
completely with the theory of ideas and the doctrines founded on it; only this explanation 
does not necessarily imply an unconditional assent to that theory and to those doctrines. 
According to Cie, Acad. Post., I. 12, Arcesilas combated unceasingly the Stoic Zeno. He 
contested especially (according to Sext. Emp., Hyp. Pyrrh., I. 233 seq., Adv. Math., VIL. 
153 seq.),the xatdAmbic and ovykard@eoie of the Stoics (see below, § 53), yet recognized the 
attainability of the probable (7d ebAoyor), and found in the latter the norm for practical 
conduct. Aristo, the Stoic, parodying Iliad, VI. 181, said (according to Diog. L., IV. 33, 
and Sext. Emp., Pyrrhon. Iypotypos., I. 232) that Arcesilas was: 


mpoo0e Whatar, briev Ttppov, uéccog Acddwpoc, 


or, ‘ Plato in front, Pyrrho behind, amd Diodorus in the middle.” 

Arcesilas was followed in the leadership of the school (241 B. c.) by Lacydes, Lacydes 
(in 215) by Telecles and Evander, the latter by Hegesinus, and he by Carneades. 

Carneades of Cyrene (214-129; he came as an embassador to Rome in the year 155 
B. C., together with Diogenes the Stoic and Critolaus the Peripatetic) went still farther in 
the direction of Skepticism. He disputed, in particular, the theses of Chrysippus the Stoic. 
Expanding the skeptical arguments of Arcesilas, he declared knowledge to be impossible, 
and the results of dogmatic philosophy to be uncertain. His pupil, Clitomachus (whv fol- 
lowed him in the presidency of the School, 129 Bb. ¢.), is related (Cic., Acad. Pr., II. ch. 45) 
to have said: “it had never become clear to him what the personal opinion of Carneades, 
(in ethics) was.” Cicero (De Orat., I..11) calls Carneades, as an orator, honvinem omnium 
in dicendo, ut ferebant, acerrimum et coptosissimum. While et Rome he is said to have : 
delivered on one day a discourse in praise of justice, and on the next to have demonstrated, 
on the contrary, that justice was incompatible with the actual circumstances in which men 
live, and in particular to have hazarded the observation, that\if the Romans wished. to 
practice justice in their political relations, they would be obliged to restore to the rightful 
owners all that they had taken away by force of arms, and then return to their huts 
(Laetant., Inst., V. 14 seq.). To the doctrine of cognition his most important contribution 
was the theory of probability (ugacw, wOavéryc). He distinguished three principal 
degrees of probability: a representation’ may be, namely, either 1) probable, when eon- 
sidered by itself alone; or 2) probable and unimpeached, when compared with others; 
or 3) probable, unimpeached, and in all respects confirmed (Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math, 
VIL 166), 

Philo of Larissa, a pupil of Clitomachus, came in the time of the first Mithridatie — 
war to Rome, where Cicero heard him .(Cic., Brut., 89). He appears to have given his 
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attention chiefly to Ethics, and, in treating the subject, to have inclined toward the 
method of the Stoics, although remaining in general their opponent. 

Antiochus of Ascalon, Philo’s disciple, sought to show that the chief doctrines of the 
Stoics were to be found already in Plato (Sext. Emp., Pyrrh. Hyp., I. 235). He differed 
from the Stoics in rejecting the doctrine of the equality of all vices, and in holding that 
virtue alone, though producing a happy life, is not productive of the happiest of lives; in 
other respects he agreed with them almost entirely (Cic., Acad. Pr., II. 43). 


§ 45. Aristotle, born 384 B. c. (Olymp. 99.1) at Stagira (or Sta- 
_geiros) in Thrace, and son of the physician Nicomachus, became in 
his eighteenth year (367) a pupil of Plato, and remained such for 
twenty years. After Plato’s death (347) he repaired with Xenocrates 
to the court of Hermias, the ruler of Atarneus and Assos in Mysia. 
He remained there nearly three years, at the expiration of which 
time he went to Mitylene and afterward (3438) to the court of Philip, 
king of Macedonia, where he lived more than seven years, until the 
death of that monarch. He was the most influential tutor of Alexan- 
der from the thirteenth to the sixteenth years of the life of the latter 
(843-340). Soon after Alexander’s accession to the throne, Aristotle 
founded his school in the Lyceum, over which he presided twelve 
years. After the death of Alexander, the anti-Macedonian party at 
Athens preferred an accusation against Aristotle, for which religion 
was called upon to furnish the pretext. To avoid persecution, Aris- 
totle retired to Chalcis, where he soon afterward died, Olymp. 114.3 
(322 s. c.. in the sixty-third year of his age 


On the life of Aristotle, compare Dionys. Hal., Zpist, ad Animaeuwm, I. 5; Diog. Laért., V. 1-85; 
Suidas (the work edited by Menagius agrees in its biographical part word for word with the first and 
larger part of the article by Suidas; but there is appended to it a list of the writings of Aristotle, which 
reproduces, with some omissions and some additions, the catalogue of Diogenes Laértius; ef, Curt 
Wachsmuth, De Fontibus Suidae,in Symbola philol. Bonnensiwm, I. p. 188); (Pseudo-) Hesychius; 
(Pseudo-) Ammonins, Vita Arist., with which the Vita e cod. Marciano, published by L. Robbe, Leyden, 
1861, agrees almost throughout; an old Latin work on the life of Aristotle, ed. Nunnez, Barcelona, 1594, 
Leyden, 1621, 1631, Helmst. 1666, is a third redaction of the same Vita, The Biographies of Aristotle 
by Aristoxenus, Aristocles, Timotheus, Hermippus, Apollodorus, and others are lost. The chronology 
of Aristotle’s life, as given by Diogenes L., is taken from the xpovexd of Apollodorus; Dionys. Halic, 
appears to have drawn from the same source. J. G. Buhle, Vita Aristotelis per annos digesta, in the 
first volume of the Bipontine edition of the works of Aristotle. Ad. Stahr, Aristote/ia (Part L, on the 
life of Aristotle of Stagira), Halle, 1880. George Ienry Lewes, Aristotle, a Chapter from the Iistory of 
Science, London, 1864 (translated into German by Victor Carus, Leipsic, 1865); the first chapter is on the 
life of Aristotle. Cf. Aug, Boeckh, Zermias von Atarneus, in the Abh. der Akad. der Wiss. hist.-phil. 
C1., Berlin, 1853, pp, 188-157. 

On Aristotle's relations with Alexander, ef. K. Zell (Arist, als Lehrer des Alewander, in: Ferten- 
schrifien, Freiburg, 1826), Frid. Guil. Car. Hegel (De Aristotele et Alewandro magno, Berlin, 1837), 
P. ©. Engelbrecht (Ueber die wichtigsten Lebenswmstiinde des Aristoteles und sein Verhidliniss zw 
Alevunder dem Grossen, besonders in Bezichung auf seine Naturstudien, Bisleben, 1845). Rob. Geier 
(Alenander und Aristoteles in ihren gegenseitigen Beziehungen, Valle, 1856), Egger (Aristote considéré - 
comme préceptenr @ Alexandre, Caen, 1862, Extrait des Mém. de V Acad, de Caen), Mor. Carriére (Alewan- 
der und Aristoteles, in Westermann’s Monatsh., Febr., 1865), 
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Not only Aristotle’s father, but also his ancestors, were physicians; they traced their 
pedigree to Machaon, the son of Asclepius. The father, Nicomachus, resided as physician- 
in-ordinary at the court of the Macedonian king Amyntas at Pella. From a comparison 
of the statements respecting the time of Aristotle’s death, and his age at that time, as also 
respecting the age of Aristotle at the time of his coming to Athens and the date of his con- 
nection with Plato, it appears probable that his birth occurred in the first half of the Olym- 
piadic year, hence in 384 B. ©. Soon after the first arrival of Aristotle im Athens, Plato 
undertook his visit to Dio and the younger Dionysius, from which he returned three years 
later. Respecting the details of the early education of Aristotle we are not informed. It is 
easily supposable that he early, and while Plato was yet living, came to entertain opinions 
deviating from those of his master, and that he also gave open expression to them. It is 
possible that the anecdote is genuine which represents Plato as having said that Xenocrates 
needed the spur, but Aristotle the bridle. But it is improbable that Plato was himself 
the author of the comparison of Aristotle to a foal kicking at its mother; for Plato was 
not a partisan of the principle of authority, and was certainly not offended by opposition 
in argumentation. Plato is said to have called the house of Aristotle the reader’s house, 
and Aristotle himself, on account of his ready wit, the soul of the school, It is probable 
that Aristotle did not set up a school of his own during the life-time of Plato. If he had 
done so, it is unlikely that he would have immediately afterward given it up. At that 
time he gave instruction, however, in rhetoric in opposition to Isocrates, and is reported 
to haye said, in parody of a verse of Philoctetus: “It is disgraceful to be silent, and 
allow Isocrates to speak” (aicypov ciwrar, "Iooxpdtn 0 av Réyetv, Cic., De Orat., II. 35 
et al. ; Quinct., III. 1. 14). The stories of an offensive hearing of Aristotle toward Plato 
are refuted by the friendly relation which continued, after Plato’s death, to subsist be- 
tween Aristotle and Xenocrates, Plato’s devoted disciple, when they went in company to 
Atarneus, at the invitation of Hermias. Some yerses of an clegy by Aristotle on the 
early death of his friend Eudemus are also preserved (ap. Olympiodor. in Plat. Gorg., 
166), in which he calls Plato aman whom the bad might not even praise (avdpéc, bv ovd 
aivelv Toict KaKotor Oéjcc), and who first showed by word and deed, how aman may beat 
once good and happy (¢ ayabécg Te Kal evdainov dua yiverac dvqp), After the unhappy 
end of Hermias, as a Persian captive, Aristotle married Pythias, the niece (or adopted 
daughter) of Hermias. He was subsequently married to Herpyllis. 

As the tutor of a prince, Aristotle was more fortunate than Plato; it must be confessed, 
howeyer, that in this capacity he also labored under more favorable circumstances than 
Plato. Without losing himself in the pursuit of impracticable ideals, Aristotle seems to 
have fostered the high spirit of his ward. Alexander always retained sentiments of re- 
spect and love for his teacher, although in his last years a certain coldness existed between 
the two (Plut., Alex., ch. 8). 

Aristotle returned to Athens not long before the entrance of Alexander upon his 
Asiatic campaign (in the second half of Olymp. 111.2, or the spring of 334), perhaps in the 
year 335 zp. c. He taught in a gymnasium called the Lyceum (consecrated to Apollo 
Avxewoc), in whose avenues of shade-trees (repixaror, ‘whence the name Peripatetics) he 
walked, while communing with his more intimate disciples upon philosophical problems ; 
for more promiscuous audiences he lectured sitting (Diog. L., V. 3). It is possible that 
he also again gave rhetorical instruction, as in'the period of his first residence at Athens. 

i Gellius says (V.A., XX. 5): I dicebantur, quae ad rhetoricas meditationes faculta- 
* temque argutiarum chvilininadie rerum. 'notitiam conducebant ; aKpoarixa autem vocabantur, im 
quibus philosophia remotior subliliorque agitabatur. For his investigations in natural science. | 
facilities are said to have been tendered him by Philip and, more especially, by Alexander. | 
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(Aclian., Var. Hist., IV. 19; Athen., IX. 398e; Plin., Hist. Nat. VIII. 16, 44). The accu- 
sation brought against Aristotle was founded on the impiety (aoéBeca) which his enemies 
' pretended to discover in his hymn in eulogy of Hermias; it was designated hy them as a 
Peean, and its author was charged with having deified a man. But in fact this hymn 
(which is preserved in Diog. L., V. 7) is a hymn to virtue, and Hermias, who had suf- 
fered a death full of torments at the hands of the Persians, was only lauded in it as a 
martyr to virtue. Quitting Athens (late in the summer of 323), Aristotle is related to 
have said, alluding to the fate of Socrates, that he would not give the Athenians the 
opportunity of sinning a second time against philosophy. His death was not caused (as 
some report) by a self-administered poison nor by his throwing himself into the Euripus 
(for which no cause existed), but by disease (Diog. L., V. 10, following Apollodorus ; the 
disease appears to have been located principally in the stomach, according to Censorinus, 
De Die Nat., 14, 16). His death (according to Gell., N. A., XVII. 21, 35) occurred shortly 
before that of Demosthenes, hence late in the summer of 322 B. ©. 

Goethe (Werke, Vol. 53, p. 85) characterizes Aristotle, in contrast with Plato (cf. above, 
§ 39), in these words: “ Aristotle stands to the world in the relation pre-eminently of a great 
architect. Here he is, and here he must work and create. He informs himsélf about the 
surface of the earth, but only so far as is necessary to find a-foundation for his structure, 
and from the surface to the center all besides is to him indifferent. Ne draws an immense 
circle for the base of his building, collects materials from all sides, arranges them, piles 
them up in layers, and so rises in regular form, like a pyramid, toward the sky, while 
Plato seeks the heavens like an obelisk or, better, like a pointed flame.” This charac- 
terization of Aristotle is, indeed, not so happy as that of Plato, cited above. The empirical 
basis, the orderly rise, the sober, clear insight of the reason, and the healthy, practical 
instinct, are traits rightly expressed; but when Goethe seems to assume that knowledge 
was of interest to Aristotle only so far as it was of practical significance, he runs counter 
to the doctrine and practice of this philosopher. Further, the methods both of Plato and 
of Aristotle include, together with the process of ascending to the universal, the reverse 
process of descending by division and deduction to the particular. 


§ 46. The writings of Aristotle were composed, partly in popular, 
partly in acroamatic form; the latter in great part, and a very few - 
fragments of the former, are all that have come down to us. Aris- 
totle wrote most of the works of the latter class during his last resi- 
dence in Athens. In point of subject-matter they are divided into 
logical, ethical, physical, and metaphysical works. His logical works 
. have received the general title of Organon. The doctrine embodied 
in his metaphysical writings was called by Aristotle /irst Philosophy 
(2. ¢., the philosophy of first or ultimate principles). Of those works 
which relate to physics or natural science, the Physics (Ausculta- 
tiones Physicac), and also the Natural History of Animals (a com- 
parative Physiology), are of especial philosophical importance. Still 
more important are his psychological works (three books on the Soul 
and several minor treatises). Among his ethical works the funda- 
mental one is his Ethics, which treats of the duties of the individual, 
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and which exists in a threefold form: Wicomachean Ethics (Aris 


totle’s work), Eudemean Ethics (written by Eudemus), and Magna 


Moralia (consisting of extracts from the two first). The Politica is 


a theory of the state on the basis of the Ethics. The Rhetoric and 
Poetie join on partly to the logical, and still more closely to the 
ethical works. 


The works of Aristotle were first printed in a Latin translation, together with the Commentaries of the 
Arsbian philesopher, Averreés (about 1180), at Venice, 1489, and afterward, ibid. 1496, 1507, 1538, 1550-52, 
Basel, 1538. and often afterward; in Greek, first, Venetiis apud Aldum Manutiwm, 1495-98; agsin, under 
the supervision of Erasmus and Simon Grynaeus, Basel, 1531, 1539, and 1550 (this third Basel edition is 
termed the Jsengriniana, from Isengrin, one of its editors); other editions were edited by Joh. Bapt. 
Camotius, Fenetiis apud Aldi filios, 1551-53; Friedrich Sylburg, Francf. 15S4-87; Isaac Casaubonus, 
Greek and Latin, Lyons, 1590, ete. (1596, 1597, 1605, 1646); Du Val, Greek and Latin, Paris, 1619. etc. (1629, 
1639, 1654): the last complete edition in the 17th century appeared (in Latin) at Rome, 1665. Single 
works in particular the Nicom. Ethics, were yery frequently edited till toward the middle of:the seven- 


teenth century; sfter this epoch editions of single works appeared but rarely, and no more complete edi- 3 


tions were published till near the end of the eighteenth century, when an edition of the works of Aristotle 
in Greek and Latin was commenced by Buble, Biponti et Argentorati, 1791-1800. This edition was never 
completed. The first yolume contains several essays, which are still of value, particularly as relating to 
the various editions of Aristotle and to bis Greek and Latin commentators. Until the rise of Cartesianism 
and other modern philosophies, the doctrine of Aristotle, more or less freely interpreted. it is true, in indi- 
vidual points, was received as the true philosophy. Logic, ethics, ete. were learned from his writings at 


Catholic universities throughont the second half of the Middle Ages, and at Protestant universities, almost ~ 


in the same sense in which geometry was learned from the elements of Euclid. Afterward, Aristotelianism 
came to be widely considered ss a false doctrine, and (after sustaining attacks of constantly increasing 
frequency and virulence, beginning from the close of the Middle Ages) became even miore and more univer- 
Sally neglected, except where, as at the schools of the Jesuits, tradition retained unconditional anthority. 
Thus the existing editions were quite sufficient to meet the diminished interest felt in their contents. 


Leibnitz endeavored especially to appreciate justly the measure of philosophical truth contained in the 


doctrines of Aristotle, disapproving equally the two extremes of unconditional submission to their 
authority, and of absolute rejection. But he made of his own monadic doctrine and of his religious convic- 
tions too immediate a standard of judgment (See, among others, the monograph of Dan. Jacoby, De 
Leibnitii studiis Aristotelicis, inest ineditum Leibnitii, Diss. Inaug., Berlin, 1867.) In the last decades 
of the eighteenth century the historic Mstinct became more and more awakened, and to this fact the works 
of Aristotle owed the new appreciation of their great value as documents exponential of the historical de- 
velopment of philosophy. Thus the interest in the works of Aristotle was renewed, and this interest has 


gone on constantly inereasing- during the nineteenth century up to the present day. The most important 4 


complete edition of the present century is that prepared under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, Vols. L and IL. Aristoteles Graece ex ree. Imm. Bekkeri, Berlin, 1881; Vol. {1L, Aristoteles 
Latine inierpretibus cariis, ibid. 1331; Vol. 1V., Scholia in Aristotelem collegit Christ. Aug. Brandia, 
tid. 1336; Bekker’s text was epiiated: at Oxford in 1837, and Bekker bas himself published the prfncipal 
works of Aristotle separately, followed, with few exceptions, the text of the complete edition, but, unfor- 
tunstely, without annexing the Varietas lect. contained in the latter. Didot bas published at Paris 


an edition, edited by Dibner, Bussemaker, and Heitz (1S4S-69), which is valuable. Stereotyped editions 


were published by Tauchnitz. at Leipsic. in 1851-32 and 1843. German translations of most of Aristotle's 
Works are contained in Metzler’s collection (translated by K. L. Roth, K. Zell, L. Spengel, Chr. Walz, F. A, 
Krenz. Ph. H. Kalb, J. Rieckher, and C. F. Schnitzer), in Hoffmann’s Library of Translations (translated 
by A. Karseh, AG. Stabr, and Karl Stahr), and in Enzelmann’s collection (Greek and German together). -Of 
the editions of separate works the following may be mentioned :— 

Aria. Organon, ed. Th. Waitz,2 vols., Leipsic, 1844-46. Arist. Categor. gr.cum versione Arabica 
dsaact Honeini fl, ed. Jul Theod. Zenker, Leipsic, 1346. Sgph. Eleuchi, ed. Edw. Poste, London, 1866. 

Aris. Eth. Nicom., ed. C. Zell, 2 vols., Heidelberg, 1820; ed. A. Coray, Paris, 1822; ed. Cardwell, Oxford, 
1828-30; ed. C. L. Michelet, Berlin, 1829-93 2d edition, 1848; further, separate editions of the text of 
Bekker, 1831, 185, 1861; the edition of W. E. Jelf, Oxford and London, 1856, reproducing for the most part 
Bekker’s text; the edition of Rogers, edit. aitera, London, 1865, and The Ethics of Aristotle illustrated 
with Essays and Notes, by Sir Alex. Grant, London, 1856-58, 2d edition, 1866. Books VIIL and IX. (On 
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Friendship), published separately, Giessen, 1847, edited by Ad, Theod, Herm, Fritsche, who also published 
an edition of the Mud, Lth,, Regensburg, 1859, 

Polit,, ed, Werm, Conring, Helmst, 1656, Brunswick, 1730, ed. J. @, Schneider, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1809; ©, Gidttling, Jena, 1824; Ad, Stahr, Leipsic, 1839; B. St, Wilaire, Paris, 1837, 2d ed, 1848; I, Bekker, 
Berlin (1881), 1855; Eaton, Oxford, 1855; lt, Congreve, London, 1855 and 1862; Jthet., ed. Spengel, 
Leipsic, 1867. 

Poet., ed. GO. Wermann, Leipsic, 1802; Franz Ritter, Cologne, 1889; E. Egger (in his Essai sur 
Uhistoire de la eritique ches les Grecs, Paris, 1849); B. St, Hilaire, Paris, 1858; 1. Bekker (Ar, Riet, et 
Pott, ab 7, B. tartinm ed,, Berlin, 1859); Franz Susemilil (Pods, in Greck and German, Leipsic, 1865) ; 
Joh, Vahlen, Berlin, 1867; I’, Ueberweg (with translation and commentary), Berlin, 1869, 

The Piysice of Aristotle has been published, Groeck and German together, with explanatory notes, by C, 
Prantl, Leipsie, 1854; also the works De Coelo and De Generatione et Corruptione have been edited by the 
same, Leipsic, 1857. Arist, ber die Farben, erl. durch eine Uebersicht ilber die Farbenlehre der Alten, 
von Owl Prantl, Munich, 1849, IMeteorolog., ed. Jul, Lud. Ideler, Leipsic, 1834-36. B, St, Hilaire has edited 
and published, in Greek and Freneh, and with explanatory notes, the Physica of Arist, Paris, 1862; the 
Deteorolog., Paris, 1867; the De Coelo, Paris, 1866; De Gen, et Corr., together with the work De J/eZixso, 
Xenophane, Gorgia (with an Introd, sur les origines de la philos, greeque), Paris, 1866. De Animal. 
Tistor., ed, J. G, Schneider, Leipsic, 1811, Vier Bucher iiber die Theile der Thiere, Greek and German, 
with explamatory notes, by A. y. Frantzius, Leipsic, 1853; ed. Bern, Langkayel, Leipsic, 1868. Ueber die 
Zeuguny und Lntwickelung der Thiere, Greek and German, by Aubert and Wimmer, Leipsic, 1860; 
Thierkunde, Greek and German, by the same, ibid, 1868, 

Arist. De Anima libri tres, ed, ¥. Ad. Trendelenburg, Jona, 1833; ed. Barth. St. Hilaire, Paris, 1846; 
ed, A, Torstrik, Berlin, 1862 (cf. R, Noetel’s review in the Z 7. @. W., XVIII, Berlin, 1864, pp, 181-144), 

Arist. Metapl., ed. Brandis, Berlin, 1828; ed. Schwegler, Thb. 1847-48; ed, Il. Donitz, Bonn, 1848-49, 

Many valiable contributions to the exegesis of Aristotle’s works are contained in those ancient com- 
mentaries wand paraphrases which have come down to us, especially in those of Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
the exereto (sce below, § 51) of Dexippus and Themistius (see below, § 69), and of Syrianus, Ammonius 
Termiae fitius, Simplicius, and Philoponus (see below, § 70); also in the writings of Bodthius (7bé¢.) and 
others, Scholia to Aristotle have been published by Brandis, Berlin, 1886 (in Bekker's edition of tho text), 
to the Metaphysics, by Brandis, 7/éd, 1837, to the De Anima (extracts from an anonymous commentary 
on Aristotle’s De Anima), by Spengel, Munich, 1847, and a paraphrase of the Soph. Llench., by Spengel, 
ibid, 1842, An old Hebrew translation of the Commentary of Averroes on the 2hetoric was published 
by J. Goldenthal, at Leipsic, in 1842. 

Of modern writers on the works of Aristotle, we name the following: J. G. Buhle, Commentatio de 
Ubrorum Aristotelis distributione in ewotericos et acroamaticos, Gott, 1788 (contained also in the first 
vol. of Buhle’s edition of Aristotle, Piponti, 1701, pp, 105-152), and Ueber die EHehtheit der Metaph, des 
Aristoteles, in the Bibl. f. alte Litt, wu, Kunst, No, 4, Qdtt. 1788, pp, 12; Veber die Ordrung und Folge 
der Aristot, Schriften tiberhaupt, thid, No. 10, 1794, 83-47, 

Am, Jourdain, Recherches eritiques sur Vige et Vorigine des traductions latines @ Aristote et sur les 
commentirires grees ou arabes employes par les doctewrs scholastiques, Paris, 1819, 2d ed. 1848, 

Franc, Nicol, Titze, De Aristolelis operwn serie et distinctione, Leipsie, 1826. 

Ch. A. Brandis, Veber die Schicksale der Aristotelischen Biicher und einige Kriterion ihrer Echthett, 
in the Rhein, Mus, 1, 1827, pp, 286-254, 259-286 (cf. Kopp, Nuchtrag eu Br. Unters, liber die Sehicksale 
der Ariat, Blicher, ibid, IIL 1, 1829); Ueber die Rethenfolge der Biicher dea Arist. Organons und thre 
griech. Ausleger, in the Abh, der Berl, Akad. der Wiss,, 1883; Ueber die Arist. Metaphysik, ibid, 1884; 
“Ueber Aristoteles’ Rhetorike und die grioch, Ausleger derselben, in the Philologus, LV., 1849, p. 1 seq. 

Ad, Stuhr, Aristotelia, Vol. IL.: Die Schichsale der Arist, Schriften, ete. Leipsic, 1832; Aristoteles 
bei den Rimern, ibid, 1834. ‘ 

Leonh. Spengel (On Aristotle’s Poetic; On the Tth Book of the Physics; On the mutual relation of 
the three works on Wthics attributed to Aristotle; On the Politics of Aristotle; On the order of Aristotle's 
works in natural science; On the Rhetoric of Aristotle), in the ALA, der bair, Akad. der Wéss,, 1837, 
1841, 43, 47, 48, 1; Ueber ndOapors trav madnpdarwv bei Arist, ibid, Vol. IX. Munich, 1859; Aristot. 
Studien: Nik, Dihik; Budem, Ethik; grosse Lthik; Politik; Poétik, in Vols, X. and XI. of the Trans, 
of the Bavar. Acad. of Sciences, Munich, 1868-66 (cf. Bonitz, in tho Zeitschr, f. dstr.-@ymn, 1866, pp. 
TTT304), . ' 

Jucod Bernays, Lrgdnaung eu Aristoteles’ Podlik, in the Rhein. Mus. fiir Ph. now series, VILL, 1853, 


“pp. 561-596; Grundzlige der verlorenen Abhandlung. dex Aristoteles tiber Wirkung der Tragddie, in the 


Abh, der hist. philos. Gea au Breslau, Breslau, 1858; Die Dialoge des Arist, in ihrem Verhidliniss ww 
seinen iibrigen Werken, Berlin, 1863, Cf, P, W. Forchhammer, Aristoteles wnd die ewoterischen Reden, 
Kiel, 1864. 
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Henn. DBonitz, Arist. Studien, I.-V., Vienna, 1862-1867. - ¢ 

Valentin Rose, De Arist. librorwm ordine et auctoritate, Berlin, 1854; Aristoteles pseudepigraphus . 
(a collection of the fragments of the lost works, almost all of which are regarded by Rose as spurious), 
Leipsiec, 1863. 

Emil Heitz, Die verlorenen Schriften des Aristoteles, Leipsic, 1865. 

Rud. Eucken, De Arist. dicendi ratione, pars I.: Observationes de particularwm usu, Gott. 1866 
(“ observations,” which may be useful as assisting to determine the authorship of particular works und 
books, as ¢, g., the “observation” that the combination «ay ei, where ay remains without influence upon 
the construction, is employed by Aristotle and Eudemus in cases where Theophrastus would use xai et 69 
rts, and that Eudemus approaches, in general, much more nearly than Theophrastus to Aristotle in mode 
of expression, etc. ; but cf the review of Eucken's dissertation by Bonitz in the Zedischrift fiir dsterr, 
Gymn., 1866, pp. S04-S12); Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des Aristoteles, Berlin, 1869; Bettrdge 2. Verst. 
des Arist. in the Newe Jahrb. f. Philol. u. Paéd. Vol. 99, 1869, pp. 243-252 and $17-820. 

Of the Logic and logical writings of Aristotle write: Philipp G@umposch, Leipsic, 1839, F, Th. Waitz, 
De Ar. libri. Epunvetas cap. decimo, Marb. 1844, Ad. Textor, De Herm. Ar. (Inaugural Diss.), Berlin, 
1870 (ef. § 47, below). 

Of the Metaphysics: C. L. Michelet, Feamen critique de Touvrage ad Aristote intitulé Métaphysique, 
ouvr. cour. par Cacad. des sc. mor, et pol., Paris, 1836; Felix Ravaisson, Essai sur la Métaphysique 
@ Aristote, Paris, 1837-46; Brummerstiidt, Veber Inhalt und Zusammenhang der metaph. Biicher des 
Arist., Rostock, 1841; J. ©. Glaser, Die Metaph. des Arist. nack Composition, Inhalt und Methode, 
Berlin, 1841; Herm. Bonitz, Observ. Criticae in Arist. libros metaphysicos, Berlin, 1842; Wilh. Christ, 
Studia in Arist. libros metaph. collata, Berlin, 1858. Cf. Krische, Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der 
alten Philosophie J, 1840, pp. 268-276; and Bonitz and Schwegler, in their commentaries on the Jet. of 
Aristotle (cf. below, $48). 

Of Aristotle’s physical works: C, Prantl, De Ar, tibrorum ad-hist. animal, pert. ordine atque dispo- 
sitione, Munich, 1843; Symbolue criticae in Arist. phys. auscultationes, Berlin, 1848; H.Thiel, De Zool. 
Ar, l. ordine ae distrib. (G.-Pr.), Breslau, 1855; Sonnenburg, Zu Ar, Thiergeschichte (@.-Pr:), Bonn, 
1857; Ch. Thurot, Obs. crit. on Ar. De Part. Animalium, in the Revue arch., 1867, pp. 235-242; on the 
Meteorol., ivid. 1869, pp. 415-420. Cf various works by Barthélemy St. Hilaire, Jessen, and others (see | 
§ 49, below), 

' Of the Hihies and Politics: Wilh. Gottlieb Tennemann, Bem. iiber ie sogen. grosse Ethik des 
Arist., Erfurt, 1798; F. Schleiermacher, Ueber die griech. Scholien zur Nikomachischen Ethik des Arist. 
(read on May 16,1816), in S.'s Sémmtliche Werke, ILI. 2, 1888, pp. 809-826; Ueber die ethischen Werke 
des Aristoteles (read December 4, 1817), bid. ILL. 8, 1835, 806-833; W. Van Swinderen, De Ar. Pol. Hbris, 
Groningen, 1824; Herm. Bonitz, Obs. Crit. in Arist. quae feruntur Magna Moralia et Eth. Hudemia, 
Berlin, 1844; A. M. Fischer, De Zthicis Nicom, et Hudem., Bonn, 1847; Ad. Trendelenburg, Ueber Stellen 
én der Nik.- Ethik, in the Monatsber. der Berliner Acad. d. Wiss., 1850, and in Trendelenburg’s J/ist. Beitr. 
zur Philos., IL, Berlin, 1855; Zur Arist, Ethik, in Hist. Beitr., IL, Berlin, 1867; Joh. Petr. Nickes, De 
Arist. Politicorwm libris (diss. inaug.), Bonn, 1851; J. Bendixen, Comm. de Ethicorwm Nicomacheorum 
integritate, Ploena, 1854; Bemerkungen zwm 7. Buch der Nikom. Ethik, in the Philol., X. 1855, pp. 
199-210, 268-292; Uebersicht iiber die neueste die Aristotelische Ethik und Politik betrefende Litt. ibid. — 
XI. 1856, pp. 351-3878, 544-582, XIV. 1859, 382-872, XVI. 1860, 465-522; cf. XIII. 1858, pp. 264-801; 
H. Hampke, Veber das fiinfte Buch der Nik. Eth., ibid, XVI. pp. 60-S4; G. Teichmiiiler, Zu» Frage tiber 
die Reihenfolge der Biicher in der Arist. Politik, ibid. pp. 164-166; Christian Pansch, De thicis Nicom. 
genuino Arist. libro diss., Bonn, 1833 (ef. Trendelenburg’s review of this work, and, in particular, his de- 
fense against Pansch of the genuineness of the 10th Book of the Vicom. Ethics, in the Juhrd. fiir wiss. 
Kritik, 1834, p. 858 seq., and Spengel, in the Abh, der bair. Akad., U1. p. 518 seq.); Chr. Pansch, De Ar. 
Eth. Néc., VU. 12-15 and X. 1-5 (G.-Pr.), Eutin, 1858; H. S. Anton, Quae intercedat ratio inter Eth. Nic, 
VII. 12-15 e¢ X. 1-5, Dantzic, 1858; F. Miinscher, Quaest. erit. et exeget. in Arist. Eth. Nicom., Marburg, 
1861; R. Noetel, Quaest. Ar, (de libro V. Eth. Nic.), (G.-P.), Berlin, 1862; F. Hicker, Das V. Buch der Nik, 
Ethik., in the Zeitschr. f. d. G.-W., XVI. pp. 518-560; Beitr. z. Kritik u, Erkl. des VII. Buches der Nik, 
Ethik, in the Zeitschr. f. d. G.- W., Berlin, 1809 (cf. 1863); H. Rassow, Observationes criticae in Aristote- 
lem, Berlin, 1858; Hmendationes Aristoteleae, Weimar, 1861; Beitriige sur Erkldrung und Textkritik 
der Nik. Ethik des Arist., Weimar, 1862 and 1858; Bemerkungen iiber einige Stellen der Politik des 
Aristoteles, Weimar, 1864; Joh. Imelmann, Obs, er, in Ar. E. N. (Diss.), Halle, 1864: Moritz Vermehren, 
Aristotelische Schriféstellen, Heft I.: eur Nikom. Ethik, Leipsic, 1864; W. Oncken, Die Wiederbelebung 
der Arist. Politik in der abendlindischorg Lesercelt, in the Festschrift zur Begriissung der 24. Vers. 
deutscher Philol. u. Schulm, zu Heidelberg, Leipsic, 1865, pp. 1-18; Die Staatstehre des Arist., Leipsic, 
1870; Susemihl, Zum ersten, eweiten und vierten Buche der Politik, in the Jahrb. f. Ph. u. Pad, Vol. — 
XCIII. pp. 827-333, Rhein. Mus., N.S., XOX. 1865, pp. 504-517; XXI. 1866, pp. 551-573; and Zum 3, Tu. & 
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Buche, in the Philologus, XXV. pp. 385-415; XXIX. pp. 97-119; De Arist. Politicorum libris I. 
et II. Greifswald, 1867; Appendia, ibid. 1869; d. n. Lit. z. Ar. Pol., Jahrb. f. Ph., XCUX. pp. 598-610, and 
CI. (1870), pp. 343-350; Ewald Bicker, De guibusdam Pol. Ar. locis (Inaug. Diss.), Greifsw. 1867 (ef. 
below, § 50). 

To the Poetic and Rhetoric of Aristotle relate (beside the works already cited of Spengel, Bernays, 
and others) the following: Max Schmidt, De tempore quo ab Arist. l. @e arte rhet. conscr. et ed. sint, 
Halle, 18387; Franz Susemihl, Studien zur Aristotel. Poetik, in the Rh. Mus., XVLIL. p. 366 seq., 471 seq., 
XIX. p. 197 seq., XXII. p. 217 seq.; ef. Jahn’s Jahrb., 89, p. 504 seq., and 95, pp. 159-184 and 221-236; 
Joh. Vahlen, Zur Kritik Arist. Schriften (Poetic and Rhetoric), Vienna, 1861, in the Sitzwngsberichte of 
the Vienna Acad. of Sciences, Vol. 88, No. 1, pp. 59-148; also, Arist. Lehre von der Rangfolge der Theile 
der Tragoddie, in the “ Gratulationschrift,” entitled Symbola philologorum Bonnensium in honorem 
Frid. Ritschelii collecta, Leipsic, 1864, pp. 155-184; Beitrdge zur Arist. Poétik, Vienna, 1865-1867 
(from the “Sitzungsberichte” of the Academy); Gust. Teichmiiller. Arist. Forschungen, 1.: Beitriige 
zur Erklirung der Poétik des Arist. (Halle, 1867), IL: Arist. Philos. der Kunst (ibid, 1869), (cf. 
_ below, § 50). 


Aristotle probably composed a number of works in dialogue during his first residence at 
Athens and in the life-time of Plato. Of this class was the dialogue Hudemus, some frag- 
ments of which are preserved (ap. Plutarch, Dio, 22; Consol. ad Apol., ch. 27; Cie., De 
Diw., I. 25, 53, ete.; ef. J. Bernays, in the Rhein. Mus. f. Phil., new series, XVI. 1861, pp. 
236-246). Eudemus was a member of the Platonic circle, a friend of Aristotle, and a 
participant in the campaign of Dio against Dionysius in Sicily, where he fell, 353 pn. c. To 
his memory Aristotle dedicated the dialogue named after him, a work in imitation of 
Plato’s Phaedo ; in it Aristotle presented arguments in favor of the immortality of the soul. 
The first twenty-seven volimes in the catalogue of the works of Aristotle, as given by 
Diog. Laért., V. 22-27 (cf. Anonym. Menag., 61 seq.) are writings in dialogue. They are: 
On Justice, On Poets, On Philosophy, Politicus, Gryllus, Nerinthus, Sophist, Menexenus, 
Eroticus, Symposion, On Riches, Protrepticus, ete. By subsequent writers these works 
were termed ezoteric, and in distinction from them the more strictly scientific ones were 
termed esoteric. In Aristotle’s works the word esoteric does not occur (yet ef. Analyt. Post., 
I.,10, p. 76b, 27, 6 écw Adyoc as 6 év TH Wryq, in opposition to &w Adyoc); but exoteric is 
employed in the sense of “ outwardly directed, addressed to the respondent (spoc¢ érepov),” 
‘arguing from what appears to him to be true, in contrast to that which interests the 
thinker who looks only at the essential (r@ diAood@w Kat CyrobvTe Ka? éavTdy péret see 
Lop., VIL 1, 151b, 9; Anal. Post, I. 10, 76 b, 24; Pol., VII. 3, 1325 b, 29, and compare 
Thurot, in Jahn’s Jahrb., 81, 1860, p. 749 seq., and in his Etudes swr Aristote, Paris, 1860, 
p. 214 seq.; cf. also G. Thomas, De Ar. é A. deque Ciceronis Aristotelio more, Gott. 1860, and 
Stahr, in his Arist., II. pp. 235-279); sometimes Aristotle (as Jak. Bernays has shown, Dia- 
loge des Arist., Berlin, 1863, pp. 29-93) applies the epithet in question to his dialogical writ- 
ings; yet he also employs it (Phys., IV. 10, 217b, 19) in reference to those explanatory 
parts of his strictly scientific works, with which, in conformity to his dialectical method, he 
usually prefaces the parts devoted to rigid demonstration (a76devécc), or to those parts which 
are rather “ dialectical,” 7. e., controversial, than ‘‘apodictical,” or purely scientific (Pol., I. 5, 
p- 1254 a, 33). The general signification of the word is in both cases the same, the applica- 
tion only being different. Dialogues are also termed by Aristotle év xowd yeyvouevoe Adyoe 
(“arguments carried on in common,” @. ¢., by means of disputation with a respondent, 
whether in real dsadexrixaic ovvddoic, Top., VIII. 5, or in diaiogical writings), or éxde- 
douévar 76yot, 4. €., A6yot given to the public, in distinction from unpublished speculations, 
instituted primarily by the philosopher for his own benefit, and then communicated, 
whether orally or in writing, to the (private) circle of pupils associated with him in 
strictly scientific speculation. Rigidly philosophical speculations are termed by Aristotle, 
in Pol., III. 12, p. 1282 b, 19 et al. (cf. Hud. Eth., I. 8, 1217 b, 23), of nara giAocogiay Adyor, 
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and closely relatod to this is the oxprossion didaoxaAuol Aoydi, defined in De Soph, Blenchts, - 
© 2, Pp. 165 b, aa ol be ray olxelow dpyav éxdorov padfuarog Kai obn de TOV Tod dmoKpid» 
pedvon Jody ovAdoyouevoe (which latter Adyos, although as meipacriol thoy must bo classed” 
as oxotoric, do neyortheloss not wander from the prociso matter in hand, like the &obev 
Adyor, Pol, 1, 6, 126d ‘i rs of, 2th, Bud, VIT. 1, 1236.0, 4 and 5, 1289 b, or tho Aéyew to 
rod wpdyperog, Rheb, I. 1, 1864, 2%, 1853 a, 2). Tho efwrepid are defined by Simplicius: 
Cn Phys, 886 h 95) as td wood nat db? évddsov mepauwdueva, by Philoponus, as Abyos mW) 
dmodecrenod dd mpd rode yryaloug rdv dkpoardyv elpyuévos, MAAde mpde rade moAdode be mila 
voy dpayesvo. In viow of tho fret that Aristotle hore and there in his strietly seiontifie 
writings addrosses himself to the | hearers,” and that at loast many of these writings stand 
in tho closest relation to his oral locturos (axpodoee, which were intended to be read publicly 
or were takon down from his oxtemporaneous lectures), thoy wero called by later genera. — 
tions acroamatio or (motaphorically) dxpedowe. Philosophical occupation with a specifie— 
group of objects was called a mpayyersia, and hence tho rigidly philosophical writings, 
dirootod strictly and alone to the objoet of Inquiry, leaving out all dialogical ornamentation, — 
wore termed by tho successors of Aristotle “pragmatic.” Tlis works of this sort appear, - 
other wholly or for the most part, not to haye been made public by Aristotle himself, so 
long as ho was ongaged in looturing on the subjeets of which they treat, bub to have 
boon first published by his scholars-a part of thom by Andronteus of Rhodes, 

As secondary works and fororunnera of his strictly seiontifie writings we must regard 
tho bmopmfuera, or tho winds drawn up by Aristotle for his personal uso, and some of 
which attained to publicity, Among tho lost works of this Kind belong abstracts of the 
writings of Archytas, of the Phitonic Jepwdtie, of tho Leges, the 7m, ete, mentioned by — 
Diog. Li. in his list of Aristotle's works, Tho work De AMelisso, de Nenophane (or de Zenone), 
de Gorgit, which has come down to us, bears also the character of a drduryna, but its 
authonticity is at loast doubthal (seo above, $17), Tn the samo class belong also the works 
De Bono and Pe Tdeis, of which fragments ave extant, collocted and edited by Brandis (Bonn, 
1828); thoy aro memoirs of Plato's oral teachings, written down from momory with the aid, 
porhaps, of transcripts of Plato's loctures made at or near the timo of their delivery, Cr 
the works of Brandis, Bournot, and others, citod above, § 41, 

Avistotlo’s logical works aro the karyyoplar (whose authentlotty is not wholly cortain, 
B00 Spongol, WMilnekener Get, elma, 1846, No. 5, and Prantl, in the frst volume of his @eseh. 
der Logth), on Cho Mndamontal forms of tho mentally representable, and the corresponding 
flimdameontal forms of mental representations and words, or on the fundamental forms of 
“aflrmations concorning tho existont;” rept dpayvelag (De Tntenpretatione, whose genuine? 
noss is disputod by Andronicus of Rhodus, though, apparently, on insuffleient grounds), on 
tho Proposition and tho Judgmont; avadvrid mpdrepa, on the Syllogiem ; dvadurid dorepa, 
respecting Proof, Delnition, Division, and the Cognition of Principles; the tomud, on 
Dialectical or Kxamining Inforencos, such as usually arise tn disputations from vrovidions 
or probablo premisos (érdoga); and rept ooprorerdy dAéy)yor, on tho Fallacies of the Sophists 
in their rofitations and on tho exposure of the dea¢gptive appearance in (hese fallacies, 
Those works were tormed by tho Aristotelians dpyéred, ie, works treating of method, 
the “organon” of investigation, In tho Yopiea, VII. 1d, 163. b, 11, Aristotle remarks 
that itis an finportant aid (ipyeror) to tho attainmont of seiontivic knowledge, to be able to 
draw tho consequences which follow from each ono of two contradictory propositions, and 
in Met, TV. 8, 1008 b, d, he adds that tho study of the dootrine of tho dy } dv (or of being 
as such, ¢e, tho study of ontology or motaphystos, mpary gedeoogla) must not be com- 
moncod until one is already familiar with Analyties; thoso remarks of Aristotle indicate 
tho origin and significance of tho torm “Organon,” as above applied, 
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To the works on mparn giAocopia some arranger of the works of Aristotle (Andronicus 
of Rhodes, as there is scareely any reason to doubt), on the ground of certain didactic 
utterances of Aristotle respecting the mpérepov mpd¢ nuag and the mpdrepov diac, or tho 
“prior for us” and the “prior by nature,” assigned a place after those on physies, and 
henee gave to them, as arranged in fourteen books, tho general title, ra peri Tra puorKd 
(works coming after those relating to Physics), the books being’ numbered A, a, B, I’, ete., 
: up to N = LL, IL., IIL, 1V., ete, to XIV.; in determining the order of the books, he seems 
to have been guided chiefly by the citations contained in them. The ‘ Motaphysics” is 
made up of an extended, connected, but not completely finished exposition of doctrine 
(Book I.: Philosophical and historico-critical Introduction, and Books IIL; 1V.; VL, VIL, 
VIII. ; IX.), and of several smaller and in part spurious treatises. Some ancient authorities 
attribute the authorship of Book IT. (a) to Pasicles of Rhodes, a son of a brother of Hude- 
Jus and an auditor of Aristotle. “According to others, Book TI. (A) was his composition (seo 
Aselep., Scholin Arist. ed Br., p.520a, 6). Book V.(A) contains an inquiry mepl rod rrooayic, 
respecting the various significations of philosophical terms, and is cited by this title in VI. 
4, VII. 1, and X.1. Book X. treats of the one and the many, the identical and the 
. opposed, ete. Book XI. contains, in chaps. 1-8, p. 1065 a, 26, a shorter presentation of 
the substance of III; IV., and VI.; if genuine, it must be regarded as a preliminary 
sketch; if not, it is an abstract made by an early Aristotelian; chaps. 1 and 2 correspond 
with Book IIL. (aropia, doubts, difficulties), 3-6 with IV. (the problem of metaphysics and 
the principle of contradiction), and 7 and 8, up to the place indicated, with VI. (introduc. 
tory remarks on the doctrine of substance); the rest of Book XT. is a compilation from the 
Physics, and hence decidedly spurious. The first five chapters of Book XII. contain a 
sketch of the doctrine of substance (more fully detailed in Books VII. and VIL.) and of 
the dovtrine of potentiality and actuality (discussed moro fully in Book IX.); chaps. 6-10 
are a somewhat more detailed, but still very compressed exposition of Aristotle’s theology. 
The last two books (XIII. and XIV.) contain a critique of the theory of ideas and of the 
number-doctrine, which in parts (XIII. 4 and 5) agrees verbally with portions of the first 
book (I. 6 and 9). An hypothesis has been suggested by, Titze, and inodified and expanded 
' by Glaser and others, to the effect that Books I., 1X. chs. 1-8, and XII, constituted origi- 
nally a shorter draught of the whole mpory piAocodia, of which the first book was retained 
by Aristotle in his larger work, while the rest were altered and enlarged; but this theory 
is very uncertain, and it is quite as possible that the whole of Book K (XI) and at Jeast the 
first part of Book A (XII.) are spurious. In the relation of Books I., XIII. and XIV., to 
each other and to the whole there is much that is puzzling; in particular, it would seem 
that Aristotle can not have intended the repetition of the critique of the theory of ideas. 
The parts of Book XIII. which agree with parts in the first book appear to have been 
written later than the latter, and not by Aristotle, but by some revising Aristotelian; the 
genuineness of Book.XIIL., as far as ch. 9, p. 1086. a, 21, is at least doubtful. he begin- 
ning of the Metaph. is said (by Albertus Magnus, see Jourdain, Recherches Critiques) to have 
been regarded by the Arabians as the work of Theophrastus. The natural termination of 
the Metaphysics is with the doctrine of God, or tlle theology of Aristotle (XII. 6-10). 

The series of works on natural science opens with the pvou dxpdaorg in eight books 
(called also guard or Ta rept pboewe, of which V., V1., and VIII. treat specially of motion, 

while VII. seems not to belong in this connection, and was probably not written by Aris- 
~ totle at all); to this should be joined rep? obpavod in four and rep) yevéoews Kai pbopag in 
two books; also the peTeopodoyiKa (or tepi wete@por) in four books, of which the fourth 
appears to be an independent treatise. The book repi kdopov is spurious. ‘The opuscule 
rept xpwuydarov was composed in the Peripatetic school. The original work on plants is 
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lost; the one which exists under that title in our editions is spurious—perhaps the work 


of Nicolaus of Damascus. The History of Animals (xep? 7@ CHa icropiat, of which the tenth - 
book is spurious), together with certain related works on the parts, generation, and — 


locomotion of animals (the zepi (wav kevycewe is not genuine), is preseryed, but the 
Anatomy of Animals (avarouaé) is lost. To the three books epi wuy%¢ join on the 
opuseules: xept aictfoewe Kat aicSyrar, rept uvijung Kat avanvyceac, Kept dxVvoU Kat Eypy- 


yépcewc, rept éverrvian, wept mavTixae THE év Tote drrvotg, Tept waxpofidryroc Kat BpaxuBidryTOC, + 


wept Cape Kat Savdrov (with which the wepi vedrytog Kal y#pwc of our editions must ap- 
parently be classed), The ¢vovoyrwuxd is spurious. The collection of zpoS/z7jpata is a 
conglomerate gradually brought together on the basis of Aristotle's notes (cf. Carl Prantl, 
Ueber die Probleme des Arist., in the Abh. der Akad. d. W., Munich, 1850). The ep? 
Gavuacivy axovcuarer is spurious (cf. H. Schrader, Ueber die Quellen der pseudo-arist Schrift 
x. 6. 4., in the Jahrb. f. Philol. u. Pad. Vol. 97, 1867, pp. 217-232); so, perhaps, is also 
the wept aréuwv ypaypov. : 

Three works in our Corpus Aristoteleum treat of ethics in general: 7a Nixoudyera in 
ten books, 74a Evdjueca in seven books, and 70cxd weyaaa (perhaps corrupted from 7O:xav 


xedddaca or from 7OKav usyddwv kedadaa, according to Trendelenburg’s conjecture, Bett. 


rage zur Philos., Vol. IL, Berlin, 1855, p. 352 seq.). ‘Fhe three works on ethics correspond 


with each other:in content as follows: Hth. Nic., 1, IL, Il. 1-1, Eth. Eud., 1., 1, Magn. — 


Mor., I. 1-19, contain general preparatory considerations; Hh. Nic., IIT. 8-15 and IV., Eth. 
Eud., T1., Magn. Mor., I. 20-23, treat of the different ethical virtues, with the exception of 
justice; Eth. Nic., V., with which Eth. Eud., IV., is identical, and Magn. Mor., I. 34, and II, 
init., relate to justice and equity; Eth. Nic., VI.. with which Eth. Eud., V., is identical, and 
Magn. Mor., I. 35 (cf. II. 2, 3), relate to the dianoétie virtues; Eth. Nic., VII, identical 
with Dth. Hud. VI., and Magn. Mor., II. 4-7, to continence, incontinence, and pleasure; 
Eth. Nic. VIIL, 1X., Eth. Eud., VIL. 1-12 (or 13 inié., where there is evidently a gap), and 
Magn. Mor., 1. 11-11, treat of friendship; Ht. Hud., VII. 13 (where the text is full of gaps 
and alterations) treats of the power of wisdom (¢pév7zorc, practical wisdom); Magn. Mor., I. 
10, of the signification of d9d¢ Adyoc, and of the power of ethical knowledge; Hth. Eud., 
VII. 14, 15, and Magn. Mor., IT. 8, 9, of prosperity and xaAoxayafia (honor, the union 
of the beautiful and the good); Eth. Nic., X., of pleasure and happiness. That the 
so-called Magna Moralia, the shortest of these works, is not the oldest of them (as 
Schleiermacher believed), but that the Nicomachean Ethics (from which the citations 
in Pol., II. 2, II. 9 and 12, IV. 41, VII. 1 and 13, are made) is the original work of 
Aristotle, while the Eudemian Ethics is a work of his pupil, Eudemus, based on the 
work of Aristotle, and that the Magna Moralia is an. abstract from both, but principally 
from the Eudemian Ethics, has been almost universally allowed since Spengel’s inyesti- 
gation of the subject (see aboye, p. 141); Barthélemy St. Hilaire, however (Morale 
@ Aristote, Paris, 1856), sees in the Eudemian Ethics not so much an original work of 
Eudemus, as rather a mere redaction of a series of lectures on Ethics by Aristotle, exe- 
*cuted by one of his auditors (probably by Eudemus, who, it is supposed, wrote them down 
for his own use, as they were delivered)» he is inclined to assign to the Magn. Moral. also 
the same date and kind of origin. But, there can hardly be a doubt that this latter work 
belongs to a later period, such are the marks of Stoic influences in thought and termi- 
nology which it contains (see Ramsauer, Zur’ Charakteristik der Magna Moralia [G.-Pr.], 
Oldenburg, 1858, and Spengel, Arist, Studien, I., Munich, 1863, p. 17, and Trendelenburg, 


Einige Belege fir die nacharist. Abjassungszeit der Magna Mor., in his Histor. Beitr., TI. p. . 


433 seq.); the following citation contained in it (II. 6, 1201 b, 25): Gomsp édauev év Toig 
avadvrixoic, is ground for the conjecture, that the author published it under the name of 
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Aristotle; still, other Analytica (paraphrases of the Aristotelian work) may be meant. Of 
the Hudemian Ethics, Spengel and Zeller, in particular, have shown that the author, though 
generally following Aristotle, has introduced original matter, which appears occasionally 
in the light of an intentional correction of Aristotle. The Nicomachean Ethics appears 
to have been published after the death of Aristotle by his son Nicomachus. To which 
work the books common to the Nicomachean and Eudemian Ethics (Nic., V.-VIL, Hud., 
IV.-V1): originally. belonged, is a matter of dispute. It may be shown, as well on” 
internal grounds as from references in the Politica, tht the first of these books (2th. 
Nic., V.=Eth. Eudem., 1V.)* was originally a part of the Nicomachean Ethics.t The pres- 
ent Book VI. of the Nic. Zth. (= B. V. of the Hud.) agrees in many respects better with 
the books belonging to the Hud. than with those which belong to the Mic. Bth. (cf. Alb. 
Max. Fischer, De Eth. Nic. et Lud., diss. inaug., Bonn, 1847, and Fritzsche in his edition of 
‘the Mud. Ethics); yet at least a book of essentially similar content must have belonged 
originally to the Mic. Hth., to which book Aristotle refers in M/etaph., 1.1, 981b, 25. But’ 
the last of these identical books (Eth. Nic. VII. = Eth. Hud., V1.) belongs very probably 
either wholly or at least in its last chapters (th. Nic., VII. 12-15, which, like B. X. of 
the Nic., though not altogether in the same sense, treats of pleasure) not to the Nico- 
machean Ethics, and is, also not to be viewed as an earlier draught of Aristotle’s, but as a 
later revision, probably executed by Eudemus. The opuscule epi aperov Kal kaKidv is 
probably spurious. The eight books of the woActi«d join on to the Ethics. According to 
Barth. St. Hilaire and others the original order of the Books was I, IL, IIL, VIL, VIII, 
IV., VL, V.: yet the theory that Book V. and VL. have been made to exchange places, is 
improbable; Hildenbrand, Zeller, and others, oppose, while Spengel, and, in a recent work, 
Oncken (Staatsl. des Arist., I. 98 seq.) defend it. That Books VII. and VIII. should follow 
immediately after III. is extremely probable, was long ago affirmed, among others, by 
Nicolas d’Oresme (died in 1382) and by Conring (who edited the Politics in 1656) to be- 
‘the ordér intended by Aristotle. In B. I. Aristotle ‘treats of the household, omitting, 
however, to give rules for the moral education and training of children, since these 
depend on the ends pursued by the state. In B. II. he criticises various philosophical 
ideals and existing forms of the state. In B. IIL. he diseusses the conception of the 
state, and distinguishes, as the different possible forms of government, monarchy and 
* With the possible exception of chs. 11, 12, 15. 4 
+ In the second half the order has been considerably disturbed. The section, o. 10, p. 1184a, 23-1184 a, 
15, must be misplaced; Hildenbrand conjectures that it belongs at the end of c, 8. This conjecture is 
opposed by the expression eipyrat mpérepov, p. 1184.0, 24, which implies a greater separation from c. 8, and 
by the general plan evidently adopted by Aristotle in the whole work, in accordance with which the special 
and particularly the political bearings of each topic are not considered until each topic has been treated of 
in general terms; according to this method the passage in question should not come before ¢.9, and perhaps 
not before c. 10. ©.15 must follow immediately after c, 12, and hence Zeller would place this chapter, with 
the exception of the last sentence, between ce, 12 and 18; but since c. 13 in respect of subject-matter (not 
formally, indeed; perhaps some words have fallen away froin the beginning) joins on to ce. 10 (Spengel 
asserts this conjecturally ; Hermann Adolph Fechner, Hampke, and others are more positive), the corregt 
order is rather to be restored by placing cc, 11 and 12 after 18 and 14. As the correct order, therefore, we 
would propose the following: cc, 8, 9,10, excepting the section above indicated, 13, 14, then that section 
from ¢, 10, and finally 11, 12,15. The defective arrangement may have arisen from the misplacement of a 
few leaves in an original codex. Originally, aleaf numbered, e. g., a, contained say c. 8 post med. to ¢, 10, 
p. 1184.0, 28, leaf a +J., c. 10,1135, 15 toc. 10, fin., p. 1186.a, 9, leaf a + J/, ¢.13 and 14, p. 1137 a, 4 to 
1138 a, 8, leaf a + IZ, the passage now standing in c. 10, p. 1184.4, 23 to 1185 a, 15, leaf a + ZV, ec. 11 and 
12, p. 1186 a, 10 to 1187 a, 4, and, finally, leaf a@ + V., the conclusion of the whole book, ¢, 15, p. 1188 a, 4 to 
1188 b, 14. The leaves then fell into the false order: a,a + J1.,a+I,a+IV.a+JI,a+ V. The 
author of the Magna Moralia seems to have found this arrangement already existing. Perhaps at the 
place where this confusion arose, two books of the Hud. Ethics were inserted into the Nic. Hth. A differ- 
ent order is proposed by Trendelenburg, List, Beitr. zur Philos. 11. pp. 418-425. 
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tyranny, aristocracy and oligarchy, politeia (a commonwealth of free citizens) and de- 
moeracy. Uo then treats (IIL 14-17) of the first of the above forms, which under 
certain conditions is reckoned by him as tho best possible, and (IIT. 18, and its con- 
tinuation: VIL. and VILL.) of the good state, Which is favored in respeet of its external 
conditions, and is based on the supremacy of the hest men, @. e., citizens who aro virtiously 
educated, In Books IV. and Y. follows the inquiry concerning the other forms of the 
state besides monarchy and aristocracy, B. V. being especially occupied with the investi- 
gation of the causes of the préscrvation and destruction of governments; B. V. thus 
contains what, according to TV. 2, was to follow after the characterization and the deserip- 
tion of the genesis of tho different forms of the state, viz.: the science of Political Nosology 
and Therapeutics, In B. VI. Aristotle treats supplementarily of the particular kinds of 
demoeracy and oligarchy and of the different offices in the state, the discussion haying 
been very likely originally extended to other topies, including, th particular, the subject 
of laws. At loast the second Book of the Heonamics is spurious. The wodcreias, a descrip- 
tion of the constitution of some 158 states, is lost. The Poetic (rept momrude¢) is incom- 
plete in its presont form, Tho Zheloric, in three hooks, has been preserved. The Whetor, 
ad Alea. is spurious (according to Spongel—who edited it in 1844—Victorius, Buhle, and 
others, who found their rejection of it on Quintil,. TT, ‘4, 9). 

The chronological order in which the works of rigidly philosophieal form were written 
can bo for tho most part, though not in all instances, determined with certainty; the 
interest belonging to tho investigation of this subject is rather one of method than of 
development, since Aristotle seems to have composed these works (except, perhaps, those 
-on logic) during his second residence at Athens, hence at a time when his philosophical 
development was already substantially complete. Frequently one work is cited in another, 
But theso citations are in so many cases reciprocal, that it is seareely possible to infer any 
thing from them as to the historical sequence of the works § such inferences ean he drawn, 
with perfect cortainty only when a work is annotneced as yet to be written. The logical 
writings wero probably composed the earliost. (in Anal, Post, IT, 12, anticipatory reference 
is mado to tho Physics: paddrov di davepdo bv roig nalbAov epi Khoeag det AexOjvar mepr 
‘abrév), and in the following order: Categories, Topica, Analytica, and still later the De 
Interpret. in which work the provious existence not only of the Analytica, but also of the 
Psychology, is aflirmed by implication, Whether the ethical works (Lth, Nie. and Polit.) 
were written before (Rose) or after (Zeller) the physical and psychological, is question- 
able, though the former alternative is by far the more probable; th, Nic., 1.18, 1102 a, 26, 
presupposes ouly popular expositions of psychological problems (in the early dialogical 
works) and not the three books rep? wuyije, and VI. 4, init, points only to works of tho 
samo character on tho difference betweon moiyore and magic; VI. 18, 11440, 9, on the 
contrary, appears to imply the previous existencd of the De Anima; but this book was 
also apparently not written by Aristotle, but by Mudemus. Aristotle could compose his 
ethical works bofore his psychological works, because (aécording to Hh. N., T. 13), though 
Osopyréov TH TodTiK@ mepr yuyHe, yet this is necessary only éy' boov lkavde Eyee mpde ra 

_ Syrobueva, and othics (Zt, N., 11. 2) is not a purely sclentifle but a practical doctrine, The 
Litivies and Politics woro followed by the Poetic (to which anticipatory reference is made, 
Pol, VILL. ), and the Rheloric (which appears to, ho referred to, by anticipation, in Zfh., IL 

_', p. 1108 b, 6); according to thet, I. 11, p, 1872a, 1; TIL. 2, p. 1404 b, 7, tho Poetic pre- 
ceded the Rhetoric. That tho Rhet. was composed immediately after the logical works 
(Rose) is scarcely to bo credited; it must have been preceded not only by the logical but 
also by the ethico-political works, in accordance with the Aristotelian dicta, Whet, 1. 2, 
1366 a, 26, and 4, 1359 b, 9: TA pyropeRny olov rapapréc Te THg duaAeKrucfe evar Kad TIE Tept | 
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7a 70n mpayuarteiac fv dixatéy tote mpooayopebew roarriKhy, and 7 pyropiKiy obyweiras Ex Te TEE 
avalurucng ériothung Kat tHE Tept Ta On rodutuKAc. The works relating to physics were com- 
posed in the following order: Auscult. physicae, De Ooélo, De Gener. et Corr,, Meteorologica ; 
then followed the works relating to organic nature and psychical life. That the Metaphysics 
_ is of later date than the Physics (which Rose incorrectly places after the former) follows 
with certainty from Phys., 1,9, p.192 a, 86: Tig mpdry¢ diAcaoplag tpyov tori diopicat, Ware big 
éxeivoy Tov Karpov aroxeiow; in it the Analytics, Bivics, and Physics aro cited. According to 
the statement of Asclepius (Schol. in Arist., p. 519 b, 33), the Metaph. was not first edited 
immediately after the death of Aristotle by Kudemus, to whom Aristotle is said to have 
sent it, but very much later, from an imperfect copy, which was completed by additions from 
other Aristotelian works. From this review it results inductively that Aristotle advanced 
in a strictly methodical manner in the composition of his works from the mpérepor mpodc judg 
to the mpérepov dboe, in accordance with the didactic requirement, to which, with special 
reference to logic (analytics) and metaphysics (first philosophy), he gives expression in 
Met., TV. 3, p. 1005, 4, namely, that one must be familiar with the former before * hear- 
ing” the latter. - 

According to Strabo (XIII. 1, 54) and Plutarch (Vit. Sull., ch. 26) a strange fortune 
befell the works of Aristotle in the two centuries following the death of Theophrastus. 
The whole of the extensive library of Aristotle, including his own works, came first into 
the possession of Theophrastus, who left them to his pupil, Neleus of Skepsis in Troas; 
after his death they passed into the hands of his relatives in Troas, who, fearing lest the 
princes of Pergamus might seck to take them away for their own library, concealed them 
in a cellar or pit (d/@pvé), where they suffered considerable injury from dampness. Accord- 
ing to Athenaeus, Derpnos., I. 8, this same library had been acquired by purchase for the 
‘Alexandrian Library in the time of Ptolemacus Philadelphus; but this, at least, can not be 
true of the original MSS. of Arist. and Theophrastus. These manuscripts were finally 
discovered (about 100 8. ¢.) by Apellicon of Teos, a wealthy bibliophile, who bought them 
and carried them to Athens; he sought as well as possible to fill up the gaps, and gave 
the works to the public. Soon afterward, at the taking of Athens by the Romans (86 B. ¢.), 
the manuscripts fell into the hands of Sulla. <A grammarian named Tyrannion, from 
Amisos in Pontus (on him see Planer, De Tyrannione grammatico, Berlin, 1852), made use 
of them, and from him Andronicus of Rhodes, the Peripatetic, received copies, on the basis 
of which he (about 70 B. ¢.) set on,foot a new edition of the works of Aristotle, and drew. 
up a catalogue of them. Strabo brings the narrative, at least in the text of the Geographica 
as we now possess it, only down to Tyrannion; what relates to Andronicus is found in 
Plutarch, Strabo and Plutarch assume that in the period preceding their discovery by 
Apellicon, the principal works of Aristotle were inaccessible to students, or, in other 
words, that they existed only in the original manuscripts, and thus they explain the 
deviation of the later Peripatetics from Aristotle in doetrine; and by the numerous 
hiatuses in the badly disfigured manuscripts, which no one knew how to fill out correetly, 
' they explain the unfortunate condition of the text of Aristotle in later times. But the 
supposition that all the philosophical works of Aristotle remained concealed from the 
public after the death of Aristotle is in itself scarcely credible, and is refuted by the traces 
(which Brandis, Spengel, Stahr, Zeller, and others have, with more or less of success, 
pointed out) of an acquaintance with some of the most important of tho strictly philo- 
sophical works of Aristotle in the third and second centuries before Christ. The depo- 
sitions of Strabo and Plutarch respecting the fortune of the manuscripts are, however, 
‘of unquestionable authority, and it is quite possible that not only some rough draughts 
made by Aristotle, which were not, intended for publication, but also some of the larger 
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works, in particular the Metaphysics, and perhaps also tho Politica wore first made public — 
after their discovery by Apellicon, (This is asserted In reference to the Psychology by Th. 
Essen, in his Der Keller gu Shepsis, Btargard, 1866; the supposition is possible, that in the 
twofold reconsion in which parta of tho socond Book of the 2syehelegy have come down 
to us, and in which perhaps tho:ontire work at ono timo existed, we possess, on tho one 
hand, the form which the worl received from Aloxandrivn tradition, and, on the other, the 
form in which it appeared after ita rovision by Andronions; atill, tt appears more probable 
that the one form is the Aristotelian, and that the other Is the paraphrase of some Aris: 
totolian.) Tho theory that several of tho chief philosophical works of Aristotle were 
unknown in tho timo from Theophrastus and Nolous to Apellicon and Andronicus, receives 
a certain confirmation from tho list of Aristotlo’s works In Diog, I, V. 22-27, In cage this 
list was (as Nietzsche argues) not dorived from the work of Andronteus on the works of 
Aristotle, but, through the works of Demotviua Magnes, and Diocles, from the work of 
Tlermippus tho Callimachean (at least, for tho most part, and aside from certain additions 
taken from authorities belonging to the time after Androniens), 

The edition set on foot by Andronicus gave now life to the study of the works of 
Aristotle, Tho Porlpatotios of the following period distinguished themselves partioularly 
ag paraphrasts and commentators, as did alad several of tho Neo-Platonists, sueh as 
Themistins, Simplicius, and Philoponus, Krom the Grooks tho writings of Aristotle passed 
(with the exception of the dialogical works, which were siYered to perish) Inte the hands 
of the Syrians and Arablana (seo below, $$ 95 and 96), In the Christian schools some of 
the logical works of Aristotle and various oxpositiona of the Aristotelian Logie by Bodéthins 
and others, were employed as text-books; St, Augustine's recommendation of dinleetio 
served as an authority for thelr uge, Tho principal works of Aristotle on logic were, 
however, not known even to tho Scholastios until about the middle of the twelfth contury, 
and then only in Latin translations, In tho second half ef the twelfth and in the course 
of the thirteenth contury the physical, metaphysical, and ethieal writings of Aristotle 
became also known in tho Western world, at first (until near the year 1226) only through 
the agency of the Arabs, but afterward by means of direct translations from the Greek 
(see below, § 98); some works, ip particular, the Polties, In place of which the Arablans 
knew only of spurious works on tho same subject, became known only through the labter 
channel, The translations from tho Arablau ave distorted to the extent of being com. 
‘pletely unintelligible; tho direct translations from tho Greek, and especially the translation 
of all or, at loast, of very many of tho works of Aristotle, which was made in about 1260-" 
1270 by Wilhelm von Moorbecke, by request of Thomas Aquinas, aro executed with sueh 
literal fidelity, aay In many Instances to enable na to infer front thelr form what was the 
reading of Codices on which thoy are based, but they are done without taste and not 
unfrequontly express no meaning, Tho reading of the phyaloal writings of Aristotle was 
forbidden in 1209 by a Provincial Couneil at Paris, on account of the doctrine of the 
eternity of the world and some other doctrines which they contained, but which, to Met, 
were misconcoived and misroprosonted; the reading of the physical and metaphysteal 
writings was prohibited in 1215, by Robert of Courgon, the papal logate, on the ceoasion 
of his sanctioning tho statutos of the University of Paris, This prohibition, which was 
renowed in a limited form tn April, 1281, by Pope Gregory UX, remained formally tn force 
until the yoar 1287 (according to the tostimony of Roger Bacon, as cited by Kmilo Charles, 
Roger Bacon, Paris, 1861, pp, 314 end 412) But soon afterward, the Judgment of the 
church’ concerning the works of Aristotle became more fyerable, Tho Scholasties from 
this time on, depended, in philosophical respects, chiefly on the authority of Aristotle, | 
although not abstaining from modifying in a measure somo of his dootrines, Tn pars 
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ticular, the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, which became the prevalent philosophy among 
the teachers of the chureh, was Aristotelianism, and even other Scholastic systems, as 
those of Scotus and Occam, which were opposed to the system of St. Thomas, remained 
substantially true to the teaching of Aristotle. In 1254 the Physigs and Metaphysics of 
Aristotle were included among the topics to be taught by the Maculty of Arts at Paris. 
The Lthics and Politics of Aristotle were likewise held in high estimation, although the 
Politics at least was studied with less zeal, At the revival of classical studies in the 
fifteenth century the renewal of Platonism detracted somewhat from the prestige and 
authority of Aristotle. Still the study of Aristotle received an essential impulse from the 
, extending knowledge of the Greek language. New translations of his works, more cor- 
rect, more intelligible, and expressed in purer Latin, supplanted the old ones, and soon 
numerous Latin and Greek editions of his works were published. At the Protestant 
universities the works of Aristotle were zealously studied, owing especially to the influ- 
ence of Melanchthon. In the sixteenth century nearly all of the works of Aristotle were 
frequently edited, translated, and commentated; in the seventeenth century considerably 
fewer, and during the greater part of the eighteenth century, with few exceptions, almost 
none. But toward the end of the ecighteenthecentury a new interest in these works waa 
awakened, an interest which still continues and seems even to be constantly increasing) 
and which manifests itself in numerous (above-cited) literary works. 


§ 47. The divisions of philosophy, according to Aristotle, are theo- 
retical, practical, and poetic. Theoretical philosophy is the scientific 
cognition of the existent, the end of the cognition being found in it- 
self Practical philosophy is that form of knowledge which relates to 
action or conduct, and which prescribes rules for the latter. Poetie 
philosophy is a form of knowledge having reference to the shaping 
of material, or to the technically correct and artistic creation of 
works of art. Theoretical philosophy, Senin, is subdivided into 
mathematics, physics, and “first philosophy” (ontology or meta- 
physics). 

The analytical and dialectical investigations (in the “ Organon ”) 
were apparently intended as a methodological propedentic to phi- 
‘ losophy, and not as a body of properly philosophical doctrine. Aris- 
totle’s conduct of them is, however, none the less for this reason 
strictly scientific. 

The various species of mental representations and of “ dicta” (or, 
parts of speech) correspond, according to Aristotle, with definite 
forms of that which exists. The most universal forms of existence 
are substance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, position, pos- 
session, action, passion, The forms of representations, and so of 
possible affirmations or “dicta respecting the existent,” which are 
conditioned by these forms of the representable, are termed by Aris- 
totle categories. The concept should represent the real essence of 
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the objects included under it. Truth in ‘a logical judgment is the 
correspondence of the combination of mental representations with a 
combination of things, or (in the case of the negative judgment) the 
correspondence of a separation of representations in the mind with a 
separation of things; falsity in judgments is the variation of the ideal 
combination or separation from the real relation of the things to 
which the judgments relate. Inference, or the derivation of one judg- 
ment from others, has two forms, the syllogism, which descends from_ 
the universal to the particular, and induction, which rises to the . 
universal from a comparison of the single and particular. A scien- 
tific inference or a proof is ah inference from true and certain 
principles; a dialectical inference is a tentative inference from what 
appears true or even from mere (uncertain) indications; a sophistical 
inference is a paralogism or fallaey, depending on false premises or 
deceptive combination. The principle of contradiction and excluded 
.middle is with Aristotle an ultimate metaphysical and logical prin- 
ciple, on which the possibility of demonstration and of all certain 
knowledge depends. Principles are known immediately by the rea- 
son. The prior and more knowable for us is the sensible, or that 
which in the order of conceptions is less general and hence less 
removed from the sphere of sensuous perception; but the really prior 
and more knowable are the principles, or at least those conceptions 
which are least removed in point of generality from principles. 

Of the more modern works on the whole System of Aristotle may be named: Franz Biese, Die Philoso- 
phie des Aristoteles (Vol. I., Logic and Metaphysics; Vol. IL, The Special Sciences), Berlin. 1835-42 ; Chr. 
Aug. Brandis, Avistoteles, seine akademischen Zeitgenossen und nichsten Nachfolger, Berlin, 1858-57, or 
2d div. of the 2d part of his andbuch der Gesch. der Grech.-Rim. Philos., and Uebersicht tiber das 
Arist. Lehrgebande, 1st diy. of the 8d part, Berlin, 1860; Ed. Zeller, Aristoteles und die alten Peri- 
patetiker, Tibingen, 1861, 2d div. of the 2d part of the 2d ed. of his “ Philos, der Griechen.” Ch. Thurot 
(Ltudes sur Aristote, Paris, 1860) treats of the Politics, Dialectic,and Rhetoric of Aristotle. Gf. F. Meunier, 
Ar. a-t-il eu deun doctrines, Vune ostensible, Pautre secréte? Paris, 1864. Otto Caspari’s Die Jrthiimer 
der altclass. Philosophie in ihrer Bedeutung fiir das philos. Princip (Heidelberg, 1868) treats prin- 
cipally of Platonism and Aristotelianism, and in particular of the theory of ideas and the theory of knowl- 
edge. (Thomas Taylor, Diss. on the Philos. of Aristotle, London, 1818.—77r.] 

Of special works relating to the Aristotelian Logic may be named: F. J.C. Francke, De Arist. tis argu- 
mentandi modis, qui recedunt a perfecta sylogismi forma, Rostock, 1824; Car. Weinholtz, De Finibus 
atque Pretio Logicae Aristotelicae, ib., 1825; Ad. Trendelenburg, De Arist. categortix prolusio academica, 
Berlin, 1833, Geschichte der Kategorientlehre, ib., 1846, pp. 1-195, 209-217, Blementa logices Aristoteleae, 
4b., 1836, 6th ed, 1868, Lriduterungen zur Arist. Logik, Berlin, 1842, 2d ed., 1861 (ef. on these works Max 
Schmidt and G. H. Heidtmann, in the Zeitscha. 7. d. Gymnasialwesen, V. V1. VIL. 1851-58); Phil, @am- 
posch, Ueber die Logik und die logischen Schriften des Aristoteles, Leipsic, 1839; Herm. Rassow, Aris- 
totelis de notionis defnitione doctrina, Berlin, 1843; VW. Hettner, De logices Aristotelicae specttativo 
principio, Halle, 1843; Car. Kithn, De notionis definitione qualem Arist. constituerit, Malle, 1844; A. 
Vera, Platonis, Aristotelis et Iegelii de medio termino doctrina, Paris, 1845; A. L. Gastmann, De methodo 
philos, Arist., Groningen, 1845; C. L. W. Heyder, Kritische Darstellung wnd Vergleichung der Aris- — 


totelischen und Hegel'schen Dialektik (1 Bd. 1 Abth.: die Methodologie der Arist. Philos. und der © 
Sritheren Systeme), Exlangen, 1845; G, Ph. Chr, Kaiser, De-logica Pauli Apostoli logices Aristoteleae 
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emendatrice (Progr.), Erlangen, 1847; Carl Prantl, Veber die Entwickelung der Aristotelischen Logik aus 
der Platonischen Philosophie, in the Abh. der Bair, Akad. der Wiss., hist.-phil, Classe, Vol. V11., part 
1st, pp. 129-211, Munich, 1858 (cf. the sections on the same topic in Prantl’s Gesch. der Logik); I. Bonitz, 
Veber die Kategorien des Aristoteles, in the Sitzwngsberichte der Wiener Akad. der Wiss., hist.-~philol. 
Cl, Vol. X., 1858, pp. 591-645; A. F.C. Kersten, Quo jure Kuntius Arist. categorias rcjecerit (Progr. of 
the Realgymn. at Cologne), Berlin, 1853; I. Essen, Die Definition nach Anistotcles (G.-Pr.), Stargard, 
1864; J. Hermann, Quae Arist. de ultimis cognoscendi principtis docuérit, Berlin, 1864; Aristotle on 
Fallacies, or the Sophistie Elenchi, with a translation and notes, by Edward Poste, London, 1866; [Zhe a 
Logic of Science, a transl. of the Later Analytics of Aristotle, with an Introd, and Notes, by the same, 
London.—7/.J; Wilh. Schuppe, Die Arist. Kategorien (in the “ Progr.” of the Gleiwitz Gymn. on the 
occasion of the celebration of the founding of the institution, April 29, 1866), Gleiwitz, 1866; A. Wentzke, 
Die Kategorien des Urthetls im Anchluss an Arist, erlidutert und begrtindet (G.-Pr.), Culm, 1868; 
Friedr. Zelle, Der Unterschied in der Auffassung der Logik bei Arist. und bei Kant, Berlin, 1870; Fried. 
Ferd. Kampe, Die Erkenntnisstheorie des Arist., Leipsic, 1870. 


Of the Aristotelian conception of philosophy we have treated above (p. 3 seq.). We 
find a division of the system of philosophy, not very different from that adopted by Plato, 
in the Zopica (1.14, p. 105 b, 19): “ Philosophical problems and theorems are either ethical, 
physical, or logical (7Aiumai, @vorxal, or Aoyi«ai),” where by “logical” theerems are to be 
understood such as have a universal reference, or in which the specifically physical or 
ethical character is left out of consideration; theorems, in other words, which belong to _ 
metaphysics (or ontology). But this division is given here by Aristotle only as a pro- 
visional sketely (@¢ timm mepiAaBeiv). Where Aristotle expresses his opinion more 
exactly, he divides philosophy (in the sense of scientific knowledge in general) in the. 
manner indicated at the beginning of this paragraph, Metaph, VI. 1: maca didvoia 7 
mpakricy ty momtun y Yewpytuy, Metaph., XI. 1: djdov toivuv, bre tpia yévy tov Seo~ 
patixav éori* pvouh, padnuatun, Seodoyich (the latter identical with mpory d:Aocogia, which 
with Aristotle culminates in theology), To each of the different branches of philosophy 
Aristotle assigns a-definite rank, the first place being given to the theoretical sciences. 
Of these latter, again, he pronounces “theology” (VeoAoyix#) to be the highest, because it 
has the highest of objects—following the. principle, that the value of each science is in 
accordance with the value of its peculiar object: PeAtiov dé Kai yeipwv Exdorn Aéyerae 
Kara TO oiKeiov éxtornzév (Metaph., XI. 7). Aristotelians divided practical philosophy into 
Ethics (in the narrower sense), Giconomics, and Politics (Lth. Ludem., I. 8: moderexh, 
olkovojuy Kad dpdvyoic), and in like manner Aristotle (Zh. Nic., VI. 9) co-ordinates oixovouia 
and moAurela with gpdvycw (moral insight, on which morality in the individual is held 
to depend). But where he defines himself more exactly, Aristotle describes Cconomics, 
together with Rhetoric and Generalship, as sciences auxiliary to Polities. By Politics, in 
the broader sense of the term, Aristotle understands the whole of the ethical sciences, 
among which Ethics and the Doctrine of the State (Politics in the narrower sense) are 
included (Hin. N.. 1.1; X.10; Jehet., I. 2). Poetic philosophy in its general conception is 
equivalent with Aristotle to technology in general, 7. ¢., the doctrine of shapes or images 
‘in any material; but the special doctrine of the ‘ imitative” arts, regarded in its philo- 
sophical bearings. is the same with our modern ‘‘ Astheties,” of which only the theory of 
Poetry (Poetics) was actually worked out by Aristotle. As Logic in the modern sense, or the 
Aristotelian Analytics, has no place in this division, Aristotle may be supposed to have re- 

a garded it only as a propsdeutiec doctrine. With this agrees his above-cited declaration (Met., 
1V. 3) of the necessity of being acquainted with it before studying metaphysics, a declara- 
tion which indeed places logic in a propeedeutic relation only to metaphysics (and in so far 
favors tho supposition that Aristotle included it in mpory giAocogia, as a formal introduc- 

. tion to the same), but which implies, nevertheless, a like propeedeutic relation to ethics and 

7 physics, in so far as the logical method, with which the student of philosophy must be 
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previously familiar, is not only the method of metaphysics, but also of every philosophical 
discipline, including, therefore, cthies and physics. (This method is, of course, also the 
method of logic itself; on the circle thus resulting and its solution, cf. my Sj yee of 
Logic, § 4.) 

The Analytica of Aristotle (together with the other works accompanying it) contain an 
exposition of the forms of inference and of cognitive thought in general, thought being 
resolved, as it were, into content and form, and the latter being made the special subject 
of consideration. ruth in knowledge is the agreement of knowledge with reality (Categ., 
c@ 12: 76 yap elvac 7d mpaypa } pa adapdje 6 Adbyoo } pevdyje Aéyerazr).- This dictum is 
thus particularized, in Met, IV. 7, with reference to the various’ possible cases: “ Affirming - 
non-existence of the existent, or existence of the non-existent, is falsehood; but affirming 
existence .of the existent, and non-existence of the non-existent, is truth.” As the con- 
tent, so also the forms of thought are viewed by Aristotle in their relation to reality. The 
various kinds of words or of expressions, considered apart from all grammatical connection 
(Td Kara pendepiav cvuxdonijv Aeydueve, De Cat. c. 4), represent so many ways of making 
“affirmations céncerning the existent,” or so many categories (yévy TOY KatyyopiG@y, KaTy- 
yoplat Tod dvToc or THv drTwr), and denote, accordingly, either 1) substance (oveia or ri gor), 
as examples of which Aristotle mentions man, horse, or 2) quantity (moody), e. g., twoor ~~ 
three yards long; or 3) quality (mod), e. g., white, grammatical, or 4) relation (xpdé¢ 72), €. g., 
double, half, greater, or 5) place (70d), e. g.,-in the Lyceum, in the market-place, or 6) time 
(woré), e. g., yesterday, last year, or 7) position (xeioGaz), e. g., lies, sits, or 8) possession 
(éxewv), e. g., is shod, armed, or 9) action (7ovety), e. g., cuts, burns, or 10) passion (7doyeuw), 
é. g., is cut, burnt. The correspondence of the forms of speech with the forms of being is 
expressly affirmed by Aristotle (Metaph:, V. 1: dcayao yap Aéyerat, Tocavtayo¢ 7d elvac 
onuaiver), The forms of representations (or categories) and the parts of speech being 
alike conditioned on the forms of existence, the former correspond with the latter. Thus, = 
in particular (according to Trendelenburg), the category of Substance corresponds with the | 
Substantive (évoua), while the other categories, collectively, correspond with the Ajya,in  ~ 
the wider sense (of Predicate) in which Aristotle employs this term; and; more particularly, 
the categories of Quantity, Quality, and Relation with the Adjective and Numeral and — 
certain Adverbs, the categories of place and time with the Adverbs (or Adverbial Expres- 7 
sions) of place and time, the category of Position with the Intransitive Verb, that of Pos- — | 
session with the Perf. Pass., that of Action with the Active Verb, and that of Passion with ‘ | 
the Pass. Verb. While, however, this correspondence exists in a measure de facto, it is t 
less evident that it was expressly indicated by Aristotle; least of all is it certain that the» — 
Aristotelian categories arose from the observation of the different parts of speech. The 
theory of the parts of speech is in its first beginnings with Aristotle, and was first developed 
by later writers; besides, the correspondence in question is not in all respects exact (Zeller, 
Ph. d. Gr., Il. 2, 2d ed., p. 190 seq.). Aristotle seems to have had in view more the paris . 
of the Sites than the different kinds of words, or rather he seems not yet to have distin- 
guished between the two. (Ch, on the relation of the forms of reality to the forms of : 
representations and the parts of speech, in the Aristotelian theory of categories, Ueber- 
weg, System der Logik, § 47, 2d ed., Bonn, 1865, p. 92.) In all the works of Aristotle com- 
posed after the De Cat. (supposing this to be genuine) and the Topica, the number of - 
categories is reduced from ten to eight, keioOar and Eyecv being omitted, probably because 

§ Aristotle found that both might be subsumed under other categories. So Anal. Post., I. 22, 
* p. 83a, 21 and b, 15 (in which latter passage there can be no doubt that a full enumera- 
tion was intended), Phys. V. 1 (where likewise completeness is necessarily implied), and 
Mei., V.%. Prantl, in his Gesch. der Logik (I. p. 207), gives a schematized harmony of all 
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the passages in Aristotle where categories are mentioned. According to Prantl (p. 209), 
the essential import of the doctrine of categories is perceived, when we regard it, not as a 
complete enumeration of the forms of existence and thought, but as an expression of the. 
truth that substance (ovcia) appears, determined in respect of space and time (ov, moré) 
and quality (voév), in the world of things numerable and measurable (7ocdv), and that 
within the sphere of manifold existence it shows itself active according to its determinate 
character (roveir, maoyewv, mpdc Te). In Analyt. Post., I. 22, all the other categories are 
contrasted with Substance, as accidents (cv PeGnxdéra). In Met, XIV. 2, p. 1089 b, 23, 
three classes are distinguished: taé pév yap ovola:, ta dé rab, Ta J2 mpdc TL, substances, 
attributes, and relations. Ovova, as a category, denotes the independent, the substantial. 
But in another sense it signifies the essential; this latter is the object of the concept 
(Adyoc). The concept is an expression of the essenco of the objects which it denotes (Adyo¢ 
Th ovgiac, Cat. 1; 6 Adyoo. tiv ovolay dpite, De Part. Anim., IV. 5), and the essence 
corresponds to the concept (7 Kata Adyov ovcia). That, in any thing, which ig extraneous 
to the essence (otc/a) of the thing—which exists, so to speak, as an appendage to the 
essence—is accidental (coueByxdc). Accidents are of two kinds, some being necessarily 
connected with the essential, so that we can deduce them apodictically from the latter, 
and others being’not thus deducible; the former belong to the object, in which they 
inhere, as such,,or to the conception of the object (cvuBeByxde xa? aird:, thus it is a 
necessary accident of the triangle that the sum of all its angles should be equal to two 
right angles); the latter are truly accidental (ovwBeByxdc in the ordinary sense). In’ Defi- 
nition (épzouoc) we cognize the essence of the thing defined (Anal. Post., II. 3). Through 
the combination (cuumdoxy) of representations determined according to the spe¢ified ecate- 
gories arise the Judgment and its expression, the Proposition (ard@averc), which latter 
may be either an affirmation (katadactc) or a negation (ardpacic). Eyery proposition is 
necessarily either true or false; not so are the uncombined elements of the proposition 
(De Cat., c. 4). Tenee the Principle of Contradiction and of Hucluded Third or Middle, in 
its logical form (De Cat, ¢.10): Of the affirmation and the negation of the same thing, 
the one is always false, the other true;” Met, IV. 7: “Between the two terms of a con- 
tradiction there is no mean; it is necessary either to affirm or to deny every predicate of 
every subject.” The metaphysical or ontological form of the principle of contradiction 
(a. e., as applied to Being itself), on which the validity of the logical form depends, is thus 
expressed (Metaph., 1V. 3): 70 abrd dua brdpyew te Kab py brdpyew adbvarov TH giTO 
kal kaga 70 aiTé, ‘‘The same thing can not at the same time and in the same respect 


_ belong and not belong to the same thing.” Of the principle in this form, no proof, accord- 


ing to Aristotle, is possible, but only a subjective conviction, that no one can deny it in 


thought. Td dray gavac 7 arroavac [the principle of excluded middle] is expressly declared 


by Aristotle (Anal. Post, I. 11) to be the principle of indirect proof. Me defines the Syl- 
logism (Zop., 1.1; ef. Anal. Pri, I. 1) as a form of ratiocination, in which, from certain 
premises and through the force of those premises, there follows necessarily a conclusion 
different from the premises (éori 07) ovAroyiopog Adyoc év © teBévtov Twov éErepdy Te TOV 
keyévov & avaykne cvuBaiver 6d Tv Keyévov), He assumes (Anal. Pri, 1. 4-6, ef. 32; 
cf. the citations ad § 103 in my System of Logic) three syllogistic figures, according as the 
middle term (po¢ écoc) is either subject in one of the premises (xpordcecc) and predicate 
in the other (first figure), or predicate in both premises (second figure), or subject in both 
(third figure). A syllogism which is correct in form has either apodictic or dialectic 


- validity, according to the relation of the premises to objective truth. Top., I. 1:  Aab= 


detéi¢ [real demonstration] takes place when we conclude from true and ultimate premises, 
or at least from premises which haye been proved true on the ground of other true and 


. 
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ultimate promisoa; the Dialectic Syllogism, on the contrary, concludes éf érdéfor .... and 
évdoge ave principles which appear true to the mass of men, or to the educated, or to indi- 


tho riatio Syllogism, which concludes from premises having only an apparent or alleged, 
but no real probability, With tho dialectical syllogism agrees, in the want of a strictly 
solentifie or wpodictical character, the Rhetorical Syllogism, but it differs from the former 
in its use, the former being an instrument of examination, while the latter (which concludes 
“from probabilities or signs,’ and produces only a subjective conviction—éf sixérav 2 
emustor) jaan tistrument of persuasion, In the province of demonstration rhetoric ocen-— 
plos the same place as dialectic in the province of examination, Inasmuch as each is con- 
vorsant with material which in some senge is the property of all men, and which belongs — 
to no particular selonce (Kowa rpérov Tad dmdvrow éort yropite’ kat ovdenuag éemorhung 
dduopiauevye), vad ad cach deals only with the probable, whence Rhetoric forms the natural _ 
counterpart of Dialootio (Res 1.1: 9 pyropte) dvriarpadog rq Stadexrecn, ef. Cic., Orat, e 32: 
quasi ov allera parte respondens dialecticae; Dialectic teaches erage nat bréyew yor, and 
Rhotorle droAoyeiatae wat karyyepeiv). A form of investigation akin to the dialectical is_ 
the logieal, & ¢@, the investigation of a topic in the light of universal conceptions alone 
(oxpocially In tho light of metaphysical conceptions, or such as belong to “first phi- 
loxophy"), tn distinction from that method which looks rather to the particular or to that — 
whieh ix poculiar (eixciov) to the subject of investigation, and which, therefore, in the depart- 
mont of physics, “investigates physically” (ovomae Cyrety, De Gen. et Corr, 316 a, 10, et al), — 
In the department of analytics, “analytically” (avaAurede Cyreiv), ete. (See Thurot, Htudes _ 
sur Ardstode, Paris, 1860, p. 118 seq.) Tho Middle Term in that syllogism which is thost 
important as an instrument of cognition, corresponds with and expresses an objective cause 
(Analyt Post, 1. 2: 1d nev yap alttoy rd péoov, of my Syst. of Logic, § 101). In Induction 
(raywyy, 6 && eraywype evAdoyioude) wo conclude ‘from the observation that a more gen- 
eral concept Includes (several or) all of the individuals included under another concept of | 
inferior extension, that the former concept is a predicate of the latter (Anal. Pré., IT. 23). 
Tnduetion leads from the particular to the universal (awd rap Kabéxacra éxt 7a Kxabézov 
fpadog, Lop, 1.10). The term &reyey), for Toduetion, suggests the ranging of particular 
eados together In Glos, like troops, The Complete Induction, according to Aristotle, is the 
only strlotly sciontifle induction; the Incomplete Induction, which with a syllogism* sub- 
joined constitutes the Analogical Inference (apaderyye), is principally of use to the orator, 
Considercd absolutely, the Syllogism proper, which arrives: through the middle term at 
the major term as the predicate of the minor: (6 ded tod pécou ovdAAoyioude), is more* = 
ee prior iu nature, and more demonstrative (Ghee: mpérspoe kal yropirearepoc, Anal. 
Pri, TL 23; Pracrenorepov wat mpde rode avredoyeode evepyéerepor, Thp., T. 12); but the 
Bias Syllogism easier for us to uriderstand (juiv évapyéorepoc, Anal, Pri, 11.23; meda-  — 
vorepov Kal cagerepey Kat Kard Tv alodnaw JVopmarepov Kal Tole ToAAOIC knineg Top., 
T. 12), Universally, “the prior and more cognizable for us” is what lies nearest to the — 
aphero of sonsation, but “the absolutely prior and /moére cognizable” is what is most 
remote from that sphere (dnalyt Post, I. 2: mode dude nev mpdrepa nat yrepiudrspa ta 
éypbrepor tig aledjavws, drdde J8 mpdtepa Kat yropyidrepa ta woppodrepor). ‘The limits — 
of knowledge are, on the one hand, the individual, on the other, the most general. In _ 
iteolf it ls bothor—because more seientitie—te pass from the “prior in nature’ to the 
“prior for us,” from the condition to the conditioned; but for those whe ean not follow — 
this order, the Inverse one must be employed (Zop,, VI 4). The most general principles — 
are insusooptible of demonstration, because all (direct) demonstration presupposes, as its 
basis or premise, something moro general than that which is to be proved ; and somes 
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>thing, also, which must be at least as obvious and certain, or even more so, than the thing 
to be proved; the most general truths, therefore, must be immediately certain (Anal. Post., 
I. 2; ef. my System of Logic, § 136). The absolutely first truths in science must consist 
of indemonstrable definitions (ra mpara dpotuot ioovrar avarddetxror, Anal. Post., 11. 8). 

- These principles (as they are called, or dpyav) are tho objects of reason (gic); whatever is 
universally and necessarily derived from them is the object of science (émarhun), while 
opinion (déEa), whose characteristic is instability (43éBaior), is concerned with whatover is 
subject to variation (Anal. Post., I. 33; II. 19), 


§ 48. In the “First Philosophy,” or, as it was subsequently 
termed, the Metaphysics of Aristotle, the principles common to all 
spheres of reality.are considered. The number of these principles, 
as given by Aristotle, is four, viz.: Form or Essence, Matter or Sub- 
stratum, Moving or Efficient Cause, and End. © The principle of 
Form or Essence ‘is the Aristotelian substitute for the Platonic Idea. 
Aristotle argues against the Platonic (or, at least, what he held as 

the Platonic), view, that the Ideas exist for themselves apart from the 
concrete objects which are copied from them, aflirming, however, on 
his own part, that the logical, subjective concept has a real, objective 
correlate, in the essence immanent in the objeets of the concept. As 
the one apart from and beside the many the Idea does not exist; none 
the less must a unity be assumed as (objectively) present 7 the many, 
The word substance (oveia) in its primary and proper signification 
belongs to the conerete and individual ;. only in a secondary sense can 
it be applied to the Genus. But although the universal has no inde- 
pendent existence apart from the individual, it is yot first in worth 
and raik, most significant, most knowable by nature and the proper 
subject of knowledge. This, however, is true, not of every common 
notign, but. only of such notions as represent the Essential in the 
individual objects. These universal notions combine in one whole all 
the essential attributes of their objects, both the generic and the 
specific attributes ; they represent the essential Form, to denote which 
Aristotle employs the expressions «doc, poopy, 7) kata tov Adyov obsia 
and 70 ré 7 elvac [form, intelligible or notional essence.—7Z7.]. The 
matter in which form inheres is not absolutely non-existent ; it exists as 
possibility or capacity (dvvayic, potentia), Form, on the contrary, is 
the accomplishment, the realization (¢vreAévera, évégyera, actus) of this. 
possibility. Relatively, however, matter may be styled non-existent, 
in so far as it denotes the as yet uneffectuated existence of the finished 
shape or thing (in which form and matter are united). The opposite 
of entelechy or actuality is deprivation, want, non-possession (oT¢natc), 
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No matter exists aitogether deprived of form; the idea of mere mat- — 


ter is a pure abstraction. But there does exist an immaterial form- 
principle, aud this principle is the form which has “separable” or 
independent existence (ywpeordr), in distinction from the inseparable 
forms which inhere in matter. Form, in the organic creation, is at 
once form, end, and moving cause. Matter is the passive, deter- 
minable factor, and is the ultimate source of imperfection in things. 
But it is also the principle of individuation in things, form being 
not (as Plato asserts) the ground of unity, but only of homo- 
geneous plurality... Motion or change (kévjovc). is the passage of 
potentiality into reality. All motion implies an actual moving cause. 
Now, in the sphere of. existence we find included that which is per- 


petually moved and that which both moves and. is moved; there — 


exists, therefore, a tertiwm quid, which is always imparting motion 
but is itself unmoved. This ¢ertiwm is God, the immaterial and 


eternal Form, the pure Actuality in which is no potentiality, the self: 


thinking Reason or absolute Spirit, who, as absolutely perfect, is 
loved by all, and into the image of whose perfection all.things seek 
to come. 


Scholia graeca in Arist. Metaphysica ed., Ch. A. Brandis, Berlin, 1887. Alewandri Aphrodisiensis 
commentarius in libros Metaphys. Arist. rec. Herm. Bonitz, Berlin, 1847, 

On the metaphysical principles of Aristotle, as compared with those of Plato, the following authors 
may be consulted: Chr. Herm, Weisse, De Platonis et Aristotelis in constituendis summis philos. prin- 
cipiis differentia, Leipsic, 1828; M. Carridre, De Aristotele Platonis amico ejusque doctrinae justo 
censore, Gott. 1837; Th. Waitz, Plato wid Aristoteles, in the Transactions of the 6th Reunion of German 
philologists at Cassel, 1843; F. Michelis, De Avistotele Platonis in idearum doctrina adversario, 
Braunsberg, 1864; ef. Ed, Zeller. Plat. Studien (Tiitb. 1887, pp. 197-800: On Aristotle’s account of Plato's 
Philosophy), Ueberweg, Platon. Untersuchungen (Vienna, 1861, pp. 177-180), and W. Rosenkranz, Die 
Plat. Ideentehre und ihre Bekimpfung durch Aristoteles, Mayence, 1869 (reprinted from Rosenkranz’s 
Wissenschaft des Wissons, Mayence, 1868-1869). F. Brentano treats of the various significations of exist- 
ence according to Aristotle (Von der mannigfuchen Bedeutung des Seienden nach Aristoteles, Freiburg 


in Breisgau, 1862), G. v. Hertling treats of tho Aristotelian conception of the One (in a Diss. Bri), 


Freiburg, 1864, Ose. Weissenfels, De casu et substantia Arist. (diss. inaug.), Berlin, 1866. K. G. Michaélis, 
Zur Erklidrung von Arist. Metaph. Z., 9 (G.-~Pr.), Neu-Strelitz, 1866. Q@. Heyne, De Arist. casu et con- 
tingente (diss. inaug.), Walle, 1866. On the form-principle, seo F. A. Trendelenburg (7d évi elvar, 7d 
aya0s elvat, 7d ti Hy elvar bet Aristoteles, in the Rhein. Mus.f. Ph., IL. 1828, p. 457 seq. ; cf. T.’s edition of 
the De Anima, pp. 192 seq., 471 seq.; Gesch. der Kutegorienlehre, p. 84 seq.) ; see also the works hy Biese, 
Heyder, Ktihn, Rassow, Waitz, and Schwegler, already cited (the passages bearing on this subject are indi- 
cated by Schwegler in his edition of Aristotle’s Met, Vol. LY. p. 869, seq.), and O. Th. Anton, De diserimine 
inter Aristotelicum ti éare et ré Hv elvac (Progr.), Gorlitz, 1847. A. de Roaldes, Les Penseurs du jour et 
Aristotele, traité des étres substantiels, Meaux, 1868. On the Aristotelian expression 6 more dv (which 
points to the substratum, or viroxeinevoy, @. 9.2 6 more by hepdpmevdv gor, “whatever it may be [é. e., any 
- object, such as a stone, a pleco of wood, a point] that is involved in progressive motion”), see Ad. Torstrik, 
in the Rhein. Mus., new series, XII, 1857, pp. 161-178.) G, Engel writes of the tan of Arist. in the Rhein. 
Mus, f. Ph. new series, VII, 1850, pp. 801-418, On the Bntelechy of Aristotle, see J. P. F. Ancillon, Re- 
cherches critiques et philosophiques su Pentéléchio @ Aristote, in the Transactions of the Berlin Acad. 
of Seiences, Philos. Class, 1804-11. On the Aristotelian doctrine of necessity, works have been published 
by Ferd, Kittner (Diss, Berlin, 1858), and Eng. Pappenheim (Diss, ZZalensés, Berlin, 1858). Of his doc- 
trine of jinality treat M. Carridre (Zeleologiae Arist. lineamenta, Berlin, 1888), and Gustay Schneider 
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(Quae sit causae finalis apud Arist. vis atque natura, diss, inaug., Berlin, 1864, and more fully in his 

De Causa final Aristotelea, Berlin, 1865); cf. Trendelenburg, Log. Untersuch, 2d ed., Leipsic, 1862, II. 
‘p. 65 seq. ; , 

The Theology of Aristotle is discussed by Vater (Vindiciae theologiae Arist. Halle, 1795), Simon 

(De deo Arist., Paris, 1839), Krische (Forschungen, I. pp. 258-311), C. Zell (De Arist. patriarum 

religionum aestimatore, Heidelb. 1847; Arist. in seinem Verhdliniss eur griech. Staatsreligion, in 

ferienschriften, new series, Vol. I., Heidelb, 1857, pp. 291-392; Das Verhdliniss der Arist. Philos. zur 

Religion, Mayence, 1863), E. Reinhold (Arist. theologia contra falsam Legelianam interpretationem 

| defenditur, Jena, 1848), O. H. Weichelt (Theologumena Aristotelea, Berlin, 1852), F. vy. Reinébl 

(Darstellung des Arist. Gottesbegriffs und Vergleichung desselben mit dem Platonischen, Jena, 1854), 


a Kym (Die Gotteslehre des Aristoteles und das Christenthwm, Zurich, 1862), J. P. Romang (Die 


Gottesl. des, Ar. wu. d. Chr., in the Protest. Kirchenzeitwng, 1862, No, 42), F. G. Starke (Avistotelis de 
unitate Dei sententia [G.-Pr.], Neu-Ruppin, 1864), L. F. Goetz (Der Arist. Gottesbegriff, contained in 


; Festgabe, den aiten Crucianern zur Einweihung des neuen Schulged. gewidmet, etc., Dresden, 1866, pp. 


87-67). Other works, both new and old, are cited by Schwegler in his edition of the Jletaphysics, Vol. IV. 
p. 257. The Psewdo-Aristotelian work, T/eologia, of Neo-Platonic origin, translated in the ninth century 
into Arabic, known to the Scholastics in a Latin re-translation, first printed at Rome in 1519, and included 
in Du Val’s and other editions of Aristotle (1629, II. pp, 1035 seq,, and 1639, pp. 608 seq.) is the subject of an 


ii essay by Haneberg in the Reports of the Munich Acad. of Sci., 1862, I. pp. 1-12; Haneberg treats (ibid. 
| 1862, I. pp. 861-888) of the book De Causis, included in the early Latin editions of Aristotle ( Venet. 1496 


and 1550-1552) as a work of Aristotle, but which in reality was extracted from Neo-Platonic works, and im 
particular from the Znstit, Theol. of Proclus or one of his disciples. Cf. below, § 97. 


Reviewing the various orders of human knowledge (Metaph., I., cc. 1 and 2), Aristotle 
remarks that the experienced man (éu7evpoc) is justly considered wiser than he whose 
knowledge is restricted to single perceptions and recollections; the man of theoretic 
knowledge (6 reyviryc), than the merely experienced; the director of an undertaking 
involying the application of art or skill, than he who is engaged in it merely as a manual 
laborer; and, finally, he whose life is devoted to science (which relates to being—éov— 


as art, téyvm, does to becoming, yéveotc, Anal. Pos., 11. 19), than he who seeks knowl- 


edge only in view of its application to practical uses: but in the sphere of scientific 
‘knowledge, he adds, that is the highest which respects the highest or ultimate reasons 


and causes of things: this highest in knowledge is ‘first philosophy,” or wisdom, in the 


strict and absolute sense of the word (codéa, sce aboye, § 1, pp. 3 and 4). 
The four formal principles of Aristotle, form, matter, efficient cause, and end, are enu- 
merated in Met. 1.3 (cf. V.2; VII. 4; Phys., IJ. 3), in the following terms: ra airca 


| Méyetar teTpayac, ov’ plav pev altiav gapev elvac THY ovciay Kal 76 Ti Hy elval,... éTépav 


d& THY VAnv Kal 7d broKeiuevor, Tpityv d& bSev 1) apA Tho Kivhoeac, TeTapTAY dé THY avTi- 
kemévay -aitiay tabty, TO ov évexa Kal Tayaddr, zédog yap yevécewe Kat Kivicewg dons 
tour’ gov, The oldest Greek philosophers, as Aristotle attempts in a comprehensive 


_ teview of their doctrines (Metaph., I. 3 seq.) to demonstrate, inquired only after the mate- 


rial principle. Empedocles and Anaxagoras, ho adds, inquired, further, after the cause of 
motion. The principle of essence or form was not clearly stated by any among the earlier 
philosophers, though the authors of the theory of ideas came nearest to it. The prin- 
ciple of finality was enounced by earlier philosophers only in a partial or comparative 
sense, and not as a complete and independent principle. 
Aristotle opposes numerous objections (MJetaph., I. 9; XIII. and XIV.) to the Platonic 
theory of ideas, some of which relate to the demonstrative force of the arguments for that 


} _ theory, while others are urged against the tenableness of the theory itself. The argument . 


founded on the real existence of scientific knowledge, says Aristotle, is not stringent; the 


{ reality of the universal does indeed follow from the fact in question, but not its detached 

existence; did this follow, however, then from the same premises much else would fol- 
- low, which the Platonists neither do nor can admit, such as the existence of ideas of 
a : 
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works of art, of tho non-substantial, of the attributive and the relative; for these things, 
too, possess ideal unity (rd véyua év), But if the existence of ideas is assumed,.the ~ 
assumption is useless and leads to the impossible. The theory of ideas is useless; for 
the ideas are only an aimless duplication of sensible things (a sort of aicOjra aidia, 
eternal sensibles), to which they are of no service, since they are not the causes of any 
motion in them, nor of any change whatever; neither do they help things to exist, 
nor us to know things, since they are not immanent in the common ohjects of our 
knowledge. But tho hypothesis of the existence of ideas leads also to the impossible. — 
It is affirmed of these ideas that they express the essence of their respective objects; — 
but it is impossible that an essence and that of which it is the essence should exist” 
apart (ddgeev dv adivatov, elvar yopte tv ovolay xad ob 7 ovoia); furthermore, the 
imitation of the ideas in individual objects, which Plato teaches, is inconceivable, and 
the expression contains only a poetic metaphor; to which must be added, finally, that — 
since the idea is represented as substantial, both it and the individuals which participate — 
in it must be modeled after a common prototype, e. g., individual men and the idea of man ~ 
(the abrodvOpwroc) after a third man (tpito¢g dvOpwroc, Met., I. 9; VII. 13; ef. De Soph. EL, ~ 
ce. 22). Tho result of Aristotle’s critique of the Platonic theory of ideas is, however, not — 
merely negative. Aristotle is not, for example (as used often to be assumed), the author — 
of the doctrine called Nominalism in the Middle Ages, the doctrine which explains the i 
concept as a mero subjective product, and the universal as merely a subjective community — 
in representation and grammatical designation. Aristotle admits that the subjective con- 
cept is related to an objective reality, and in this sense he is a Realist; but in place of the 
transcendent existence, which Plato ascribed to the ideas in contradistinction to individual 
objects, he teaches the immanence of the essence or the noumenon in the Phonon 
Accordingly he says (Met, XIII. 9, 1086b, 2-%): Socrates, through his efforts to determine 
tho concepts of things (to define, aN led tothe ereation of the theory of ideas; but he 
did not separate the universal from the individuals included under it,.and in this he was 
right; for without the universal, knowledge is impossible; it is only its isolation apart . 
from the world of real things, that is the cause of the incongruities which attach to the ~ 
theory of ideas. (Cf. Anal. Post. I. 1k: eidn uév obv elvar } &v te Tapa Ta TOAAG obK dviyKN, - 
el arddertc gotar* evvae pévror vy KaTa TOAAGY AANdEC elev avayKn. De Anima, TI. 4: 
éy tole Exovow bAyv Svvduse ixaoréy gore Tov voytov, Tbid., TII.,8: év rote eldeat toi¢ aio- © 
Syroic Ta vonrd kor.) More negative is the critique which Aristotle directs against the © 
reduction of tho ideas to (ideal) numbers, and against the derivation of them from certain 
elements (crovyeia, Met, XIV. 1); in tho efforts to effect this he finds very much that is — 
arbitrary and preposterous: qualitative differences are construed as resulting from quanti- — 
~ tative differences, and that which can only be a function or state (~a0oc) of another thing, 
is made the principle or an element of the latter; thus the quantitative is confounded 
with the qualitative, and the accidental with the substantial, in a manner which leads to 
numerous contradictions. : 
The opinion of Aristotle, that the individual alone has substantial existence (as obvoia), 
the universal being immanent (éverdpyor) in it, seems, when taken in conjunction with the 
doctrine that (conceptual or scientific) knowledge is of the obaia and, more particularly, that 
definition is a form of cognition of tho obcia (oboiag yrwpioude), to Involve the consequence 
that the individual is the proper object of knowledge, while in fact Aristotle teaches that 
not the individual as such, but rather the universal and ultimate, is in logical strictness the — 
object of science. This apparent contradiction is removed, if we bear in mind the distine- é 
tion between the different meanings of odsfa, viz.: “the individual substance,” and “the: 
essential.” Substance, ovo/a, in the sense of the essential, is termed by Aristotle (Aetaph., 
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I. 3 ef ai.), 7 Kard rdv Adyov oboia, 7%. ¢., the essence which corresponds with and is cog- 
nized through the concept; but ovo/a in the sense of the individual substance is defined 
(Metaph., V. 8; XIV. 5 et al.) as that which can not be predicated of any thing else, byt of 
which any thing else may be predicated (namely, as its accident), or as that which exists 
independently and. separately (ywpiordv). In Categ., 5, individual things are called “ first 
substances” (tp@rac ovoiac), and species, ‘‘ second substances” (dettepac obaiac).. In Met., 
VUI. 2, Aristotle distinguishes in the sphere of ovoia aicbyry (sensible being): 1) matter 
(Am), 2) form (wop¢f), 3) the product of both (# é« robrwr, the individual thing itself as a 
& whole). The individual substance (the téde 71) is the whole (civodov) resulting from the 
[ union of the material substratum (d7oxeiyevov, bAy) with the ideal essence or form; it is 
the subject of mere states (7467) and relations (zpéc¢ 7), that are distinguished according 
to the nine categories which, together with ovc/a (individual substance), make up the 
system of ten categories. The more immediate subject of scientific inquiry is, indeed, the 
individual, but its ultimate and more appropriate subject is the universal in the sense of 
the essential. It is true that, according to Aristotelian principles, if the universal is the 
proper object of knowledge, it can only be such because it possesses reality in a higher 
sense than the individual; but such reality does belong to it, since it constitutes the 
essential in all individual substances. If the universal exists only in the individual, it 
follows, indeed, that the former can not be known without the latter, and that this was 
Aristotle’s belief is confirmed by the importance which he concedes to experience and 
induction in his theory of cognition and in his actual investigations in all departments 
of inquiry; but it does not follow that the individual, considered on the side of its 
individuality, must be the object of knowledge, for it can very well be this in view 
simply of the universal, which is immanent in it. Knowledge is concerned pre-eminently 
with the ideal essence (kara Tov Adyov ovcia or ri 7 elvar) of individual substances (roy 
ovaiar, Metaph., VII. 4, 1030 b, 5). In the case of the highest, 7.e., the divine and imma- 
Ba terial sphere of being, however, this difference between the universal and the individual, 
according to Aristotle, does not exist. 

The expression 70 ti 7y elvat, is with Aristotle the general formula for expressions of 
the following kind: 76 aya elvat, 70 évi elvas, 70 avOpdxw elvat, so that the ti 7 is to 
be considered as used substantively in the Dative. The use of elvac in these expressions, 
gives to them the force of abstract nouns, «@. g., 7d ayabdy, the Good, 7d aya elvaz, the 
being good, goodness. (Similarly in the formula: éor? pév tabrd, 7d d& elvae ob TavTd 
[e. g-, Lin. Nic., V. 3 fin.], 7. e., “the object is the same, but the ideal essence is not the 
same.” So De Anima, IIL. 7%: Kat oby érepov 70 dpextixdy Kal devKrucdv obt GAAHAwY obte 
Toy alabyriKod, aAAa Td elvat GAAo). The Dative here is apparently the Dative of posses- 
sion. The question re éorz, “what is it?” can be answered by ayabér, iv, dvipwroc, 
““sood,” ‘ one,” “man,” or by any other concrete term (although Aristotle uses that 
interrogative formula in so comprehensive a signification, that it can also receive an , 
abstract answer); then ri éore is made to stand for the answer itself, and is hence em- 
ployed as a general expression for dyalév, év, avOpwroc, and the like concrete terms. Now, 
as a general formula to represent combinations of single Datives with elva:, we might, 
perhaps, expect to find the expression’ rd ré gore elvav; but since the putting of the ques- 
tion is to be conceived ag already past, Aristotle chose the Imperfect jv. (Another 
explanation of this Imperfect attributes to it an objective signification, as denoting the 
originally, eternally existent, the prius of individual existence; but this Platonizing ex- 
planation can not be admitted, because the abstract, which finds its expression in eivas, 
ought then, according to this view, to precede the conerete, while here priority is in 
the expression ré 7v, ascribed, if to either, to the concrete.) Td ri 7 eivac denotes, accord- 
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ingly, the essence conceived as soparate from its substrate, or, as Aristotle defines it 
(Met., VIL. 7, p. 1032, 14), odolay dvev banc. The form of thought which corresponds with 
and may bo said to express tho tf yy elvar, is the Concept, Adyog (With, N., IL. 6 row Adyov 
ri qv elvat A€yovra), whose content is given in the Doflnition (6 dptoudc, Yop, VIL 5; 
Metaph., V. 8). 

Of the four principles: matter () bAy), form (7d eldog), moving cause (rd dOev H Kivyore), 
and ond or final cause (rd ob évexa), the three lattor, according to Phys. Il. 7, are often one 
and the samo in fact; for essence (form) and end aro in themselves identical, since the 
proximate end of every object consists in the full development of its proper form (#, e, the 
immanent end of every object, by tho recognition of which the Aristotelian doctrine of 
finality is radically distinguished from the superficial utilitarian Teleology of later philoso- 
phers), and the cause of motion is at least identical in kind with the essence and the end; 
for, says Aristotle, man is begotten by man, and in general one fully developed organism 
begets another of tho samo species, so that though the causa eficiens is not the form itself, 
which is yet to be produced, yet it is a form of similar nature. In the organic creation, 
the soul is the unity of those three principles (De An., II. p. 415 b, 9: duoime J 4 yogp 
Kata Tobe Stwpiopsvorg tpdrove tpeicg airlas Kat ydp bVev  Kivnoww abr Kat ob éveKa Kar 
&¢ obola tay buphyov oopdrov 1 pox) atria), Tn tho case of products, whose causes are 
external to the products themselves (Mechanism), as, for example, in the construction of a 
house, the three causes which stand opposed to matter are distinguished from each other 
not only in conception, but in reality. Examined in their relation to the phenomena of 
generation and growth, matter and form aro opposed to each other as potentiality (dbrauce), 
and actuality (or, as Aristotle terms it, “entelechy,” évredeyéia), Of entelechy in general, 
Aristotle distinguishes two species: “first entelechy,” by which the state of being com- 
plete or finished is to bo understood, and “energy,” which denotes the real activity of 
that which is thus complote; yet in practice he does not bind himself strictly to the 
observance of this distinction (cf Trendelenburg, ad De Anima, p. 296 seq., and Schwegler, 
Met., Vol. 1V., p. 221 seq.). Motion or development is the actualization of the possible, gud 
possiblo (7) rod duvarod, 9 duvardv évredéyera . . . xivnorg ear, Phys., III. 1). Especially 
worthy of notico is tho relativity, which Aristotle attributes to these notions, when he em- 
ploys them in conerete cases: the same thing, he says, can be in one respect matter and 
potentiality, in anothor, form and actuality, e.g. the hewn stone ean be the former in rela- 
tion to the house, the latter in comparison with the unhewn stone, the sensuous side of 
tho soul (or yoy#) can be the former in comparison with tho intelligent mind (vod¢), the 


Jatter when compared with tho body. Thus the apparent dualsm of matter and form 


tends at least to disappear in the reduction of the world to a gradation of existences. 

The very highest place in the scale of being is oceupied by tho immaterial spirit, called 
God. Tho proof of the necessity of assuming such a principle is derived by Aristotle 
from the development in nature of objects whose form and structure indicate design, and is 
founded on Aristotle’s general principle, that all transition («/»yore) from the potential to 
the actual depends on an actual cause, (Met, IX.8; Potentiality is always preceded in time 
by some form of actuality, de? yap sxe rod duvduse dvrog ylyverae Td evepysia dv bed svepyeia 
dvrog. De Gen, Animal, Il. 1: boa dboee yhverae ) réyvn, br’ evepysia dvrog ylyverae &x Tod 
Suvapey dvroc.) very particular object which is the result of development, implies an actual 
moving cause; so the world as a whole demands an absolutely first mover to give form to 
the naturally passive matter which constitutes it, This principle, the first mover (*#earov 
kmovv) must (according to Afet, XTTL. 6 seq.) be one, whoso essence is pure energy, since, if it 
were in any respect merely potential, it could not unceasingly communicate motion to all 
things; it must be eternal, pure, immaterial form, since otherwise it would be burdened 
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with potentiality (rd ti jp elvar obk Eyer bAnv 70 mpdrov: évreréyera ydp). Being free from 
matter, it is without plurality and without parts. It is absolute spirit (vovc), which thinks 
itself, and whose thought is therefore the thought of thought (véjote vojcewe). Its agency as 
the cause of motion is not active and formative, but passive, for it remains itself unmoved ; 
it acts by virtue of the attraction which the loved exerts upon the loving, for it is the Good 
wer se and the end toward which all things tend (kevet ob kivotjevovs. .. Kevet we Epamevov). 
Not at any given time did God shape the orderly world; he conditions and determines the 
order of the world eternally, in that he exists as the most perfect being, and all things else 
seek to become like him; the world as an articulate whole has always existed and will 
never perish. As being an “actual” principle, God is not a final product of development ; 
he is the eternal prius of all development. Thought, which is the mode of his activity, con- 
stitutes the highest, best, and most blessed life (Metaph., XII. 7: 7 Yewpia rd ydiorov Kat 
Gpicrov: .. . kal Can 0é ye évuTrapyer* 7 yap vow évépyeta Con? ... Wate Cun Kal aldv ouvvEexc 
kat didioc rdpyer TO Ye@). The world has its principle in God, and this principle exists not 
merely as a form immanent in the world, like the order in an army, but also as an absolute 
self-existent substance, like the general in an army. Aristotle concludes his theology (Met., 
XI. 10 fin.) and marks his opposition to the (Speusippic) doctrine of a plurality of inde- 
pendent and co-existent principles, by citing the following line from Homer (JUias, Il. 204): 


OdK dyabdy ToAvKotpavin> ete Kolparvoc satu. 


In essential agreement with this scientific justification of the belief.in God's existence, 
though differing from it in form, was the substance of the popular reflections contained in 
the third book of the dialogue “Concerning Philosophy.” Cicero (De Nat. Deorum, II. 
37, 95) has preseryed from it a paragraph of some length, translated into Latin, and it may 
here be cited entire, as furnishing also a specimen of the style of Aristotle in his popular 
(exoteric) writings (to which is to be referred Cicero’s praise in Acad. Pr., II, 119: flumen 
orationis,aureum fundens Aristoteles ; cf. Cic.,.De Orat., I. 49, Zop., 1, De Invent., Il. 2, Brut., 
31, Ad Att, II. 1, 1, De Fin. I. 5, 14; Dionys. Halic., De Verborum Copia, 241, p. 187 of 
Reiske’s edition, and De Censwra Vet. Script., 4, p. 430): “Imagine men who have always 
dwelt beneath the earth in good and well-illuminated habitations, habitations adorned with 
statues and paintings and well furnished with every thing which is usually at the com- 
mand of those who are deemed fortunate. Suppose these men neyer to have come up to 
the surface of the earth, but to have gathered from an obscure legend that a Deity and 
divine powers exist. If the earth were once to be opened for these men, so that they , 
could ascend out of their concealed abodes to the regions inhabited by us, and if they 
were to step forth and suddenly sce before them the earth and the sea and skies, and 
perceive the masses of the clouds and the violence of the winds; and if then they wero 
to look up at the sun and become cognizant of its magnitude and also of its workings, that 
he is the author of day, in that he sheds his light over the entire heavens; and if after- 
ward, when night had overshadowed the earth, they were to see the whole sky beset and 
adorned with stars, and should contemplate the changing light of the moon in its increase 
and decrease, the rising and setting of all these heavenly bodies, and their course to all 
eternity inviolable and unalterable: truly, they would then believe that Gods really exist, 
and that these mighty works originate with them.” 


§ 49. Nature is the complex of objects having a material constitu- 
tion and involved in necessary motion or change. Ohange (eTaBoa7) 
or motion («évqotc), in the broader sense, includes, on the one hand, 
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origin and decay (or motion from the relatively non- \-existent to the 
existent, and conversely) ; and, on the other, motion in the narrower 
sense, which again is geile into three species: quantitative mo- 
tion, qualitative motion, and motion in space; or increase and de- 
crease, qualitative transformation, and change of place; the latter 
accompanies all other species of motion. The universal conditions 
of all change of place and of all motion, of whatever kind, are place 
and time. Place (réro¢) is defined as the inner limit of the inclosing 
body. Time is the measure (or number) of motion with reference to 
the earlier and later. No place is empty. Space is limited; the 
world possesses only a finite extension; outside of it is no place. 
Time is unlimited; the world was always, and always will be. The 
primum motum is heaven. The sphere, to which the fixed stars 
are attached, las, since it is in immediate contact with the Deity, the 
best of all possible motions, namely, the motion of uniform circular 
rotation, Aristotle seeks to explain the movements of the planets by 
the theory of numerous spheres moved, in various senses, by unmoved, 
immaterial beings, who are, as it were, a sort of inferior gods. ‘The 
earth, which is spherical, reposes unmoved at the center of the world. 
The five m , fire, air, water, and earth—occupy 
in the universe determinate places, suited to their natures. The ether 
fills the celestial spaces, and of it the spheres and the stars are formed. 
The other elements belong to tlie terrestrial world; they are distin- 
guished from each other by their relative heaviness or lightness, and 
also by their relative warmth or coldness and dryness or moisture; 
_ they are commingled in all terrestrial bodies. Nature, guided by the 
“principle of finality and proceeding by the way of an ever-increasing 
subjection of matter to form, produces on the earth a scale of living 
beings. Each superior degree in this scale unites in itself the charac- 
ters of the inferior degrees, adding to them its own peculiar and more 
excellent virtue. The vital force, or the soul, in the widest sense of 
this word, is the entelechy of the body. The vital force of the plant 
is nothing more than a constructing force ;) the animal possesses this, 
and the faculties of sensation, Saas sal locomotion besides ; man 
combines with all these the faoulty of reason. Reason is partly 
passive, subject to determining influences and of temporary duration, 
partly active, determining, and immortal. 


Alewandri Aphrodisiensis Quaestionum Naturalium et Moralium ad Aristotelis philosophiam élius- 
trandam libri quatuor, ex recens, Leonh. Spengel, Munich, 1842. 


The content of the writings of Aristotle on natural science is treated of by George Henry Lewes in his _ 
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Aristotle, a Chapter from the History of Science, London, 1864, German translation by J. V. Carus, Leips. 
1865; ef. J. B. Meyer’s account of the book in the Gdtt. gel. Anz., 1865, pp. 1445-1474. 

On the character of the Aristotelian Physics in general, cf. C. M. Zevort (Paris, 1846), Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire (in the Introd. to his edit. of the Phys., Paris, 1862), Ch. Léyéque (La Physique d’Aristote et la 
Science Contemporaine, Paris, 1863). On Aristotle's doctrine of the eternity of the world, see the article 
by H. Siebeck, Zeitschrift fiir exacte Philosophie, 1X. 1869, pp. 1-383 and 181-154. 

On the Arist. doctrine of space and time: G@. R. Wolter (Bonn, 1848), and Otto Ule, on Aristotle’s 
and Kant’s doctrines of space (Halle, 1850); on the doctrine of time alone (Phys., A. 10 seq.): ‘Ad. Torstrik, 
Philologus, vol. 26, 1868, pp. 446-523; on the doctrine of continwity: G. Schilling (Giessen, 1840). 

On the mathematical knowledge of Arist.: A. Burja (in Mém. de ?Acad. de Berlin, 1790-91); on his 
mechanical problems: F. Th. Poselger (in AUR. der Berl. Akad., 1829), Ruelle (Ziude sur wn passage 
@ Aristote relatif ad la méchanique, in the Revue Arciéol.. 1857, XIV., pp. T-21); on his meteorology ; J. 
L. Ideler (Berlin, 1§82), and Suhle (@-Pr., Bernb. 1864); on his theory of light: KE. ¥. Eberhard (Coburg, 
1836), and Prantl (Arist. tiber die Furben erldutert durch eine Uebersicht iiber die Farbenlehre dep 
Alten, Munich, 1849); on his geography: B. L. Konigsmann (Schleswig, 1808-1806), 

On the botany of Aristotle: Henschel (Breslau, 1824), FP. Wimmer (Phytologiae Arist. Fragm., Breslau, 
1838), Jessen (Ueber des Arist. Pflanzenwerke, in the Ih, Mus. new series, XLV., 1859, pp. 8-101), On 
the Zoology of A., cf., besides the annotations of J. G. Schneider in his edition of the Jistoria Animaliun. 
(Leips, 1811), the works of A, F. A. Wiegmann ( Observ. coologicae criticae in Arist. historiam animalium, 
Berlin, 1826), Karl Zell (Ueber den Sinn des Geschmacks, in: Ferienschriften, 3. Sammlung, Freiburg, 
1833), Joh. Miiller (Ueber den giatten Tat des Arist., Akad., Berlin, 1842), Jurgen Bona Meyer (De prin- 
ciptis Arist. in distribut, animalium adhibitis, Berlin, 1854; Arist. Thierkunde, Berlin, 1855), Sonnen- 
burg (Zu Aristot, Thiergeschichte, G.-Pr., Bonn, 1857), C. J. Sundeval (Die Thierarten des Aristot., 
Stockholm, 1863), Langkavel (Zw De Part. An., G.-Pr., Berlin, 1868), Aubert (Die Cephalopoden des 
Arist. in zoologischer, anatomischer und geschichtlicher Bezichung, in the Zeitschr. f. wiss, Zoologie, 
XIL, Leips. 1862, p. 372 seq.; ef. the edition with translation and notes of Aristotle’s work on the Genera- 
tion and Development of Animals, by H, Aubert and Fr. Wimmer, Leipsic, 1860), Menri Philibert (Ze 
Principe dela Vie suivant Aristote, Chaumont, 1865; Arist. philosophia zoologica, thesis Parisiensis, 
Chaumont and Paris, 1865), Charles Thurot (Observations critiques sur le truité @ Arist. De Partibus 
Animatiwn, in the Revue Crit., new series, 1867, pp. 228-242). The two following authors treat specially 
of Aristotle’s doctrines of hwman anatomy and physiology: Andr, Westphal (De anatomia Aristotelis, 
imprimis num .cadavera secuerit humana, Greifswald, 1745), and L, M. Philippson (vAn dvépwrivy, 
pars TI.; de internarum humani corporis partium cognitione Aristotelis cum Platonis sententiis com- 
parata; pars IL; philosophorwm veterum usque ad, Theophrastum doctrina de sensu, Berlin, 1$31), 
Of Aristotle’s physiognomies treat E, Taube (G.-Pr., Gleiwitz, 1866), and J. Henrychowski (Diss, Inaug., 
Breslau, 1868). ; 

The following authors treat of the Psychology of Aristotle: Joh. Heinr. Deinhardt (Der Begriff der 
Seele mit Riicksicht auf Aristoteles, Hamburg, 1840), Gust. Hartenstein (De psychol. vulg. orig. ad 
Aristotele repetenda, Leipsic, 1840), Car. Phil. Fischer (De principiis Aristotelicae de anima doetri- 
mae diss., Erlangen, 1845), B. St. Hilaire (in his edition of the De Anima, Paris, 1846), Wilh. Schrader 
(Arist. de voluntate doctrina, Progr. des Brandenb. Gymn., Brandenburg, 1847, and Die Unstor- 
blichketislehre des Aristoteles, in N. Jahrb. f. Philol. u. Pdd., Vol. $1, 1860, pp. 89-104), W. Woltf 
(Von dem Begriff des Arist. tiber die Seele und dessen Anwendung auf die heutige Psychologie, Progr., 
Bayreuth, 1845), Gsell-Fels (Psychol. Plut. et Arist, Progr., Wirzburg, 1854), Hugo Anton (Doetrina 
de nat. hom. ab Arist. in scriptis ethicis proposita, Berlin, 1852, and De hominis habitu naturale 
quam Arist. in Eth. Nic. proposuerit doctrinam, Erfurt, 1860), W. F. Volkmann (Die G@rundziige 
der Aristotelischen Psychologie, Prague, 1858), Herm. Beck (Arist: de senswum actione, Berlin, 186)), 
Pansch (De “Aristotelis animae definitione diss., Greifswald, 1861), Wilh. Biehl (Die Arist. Dejinit, 
der Seele, in Verh. der Augsburger Philologen-Vers. for the year 1862, Leipsic, 1863, pp. 94-102), J» 
Freudenthal (Ueber den Begriff des Wortes pavracia bet Arist., Gittingen, 1868), A. Gratacap (Arist. 
de sensibus doctrina, diss. ph, Montpellier, 1866), Leonh. Schneider (Die Unterblichkeitslehre des 
Aristoteles, Passau, 1867), Eugen Eberhard (Die Arist. Definition der Seele und ihr Werth fiir die 
Gegenwart, Berlin, 1868), [George Grote, in the Supplement to the third edition of Bain’s Senses and the 
Intellect, London, 1869.—T77,] 

Aristotle’s doctrine of the voids is discussed in works by F. G, Starke (Neu-Ruppin. 1838), F. TH. Chr. 
Ribbentrop (Breslau, 1840). Jul. Wolf (Arist. de intellect agente et patiente doctrina, Berlin, 1844), and 
others, and, recently, by Wilh. Biel (Gymn.-Pr., Linz, 1864), and Franz Brentano (Die Psychologie des 
Aristoteles, insbesondere seine Lehre vom vods rointikos, nebst einer Beilage tiber das Wirken des 
Arist, Gottes. Mayence, 1867). Cf., also, Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. I. p, 108 seq., and F. F, Kampe, Die 
Erkenntnisslehre des A., Leipsic, 1870, pp. 8-60, 
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Aristotle designates (Phys., II. 1) as the universal character of all which is by nature, 
that it has in itself the principle of motion and rest, While in the products of human art 
there is no tendency to change. All natural existences (De Coelo, I. 1) are either them- 
selves bodies, or have bodies or are principles of things having bodies (e. g., body; man; 
soul). The word motion («iryovc) is sometimes used by Aristotle (@ g., Phys., III. 1) as 


synonymous with change (ueraj30A7); but, on the other hand, he says (Phys., V. 1), that - 


though all motion is change, yet the converse is not true, all change is not motion, such ~ 


changes, namely, as affect the existence of objects, 2. ¢., generation and decease (yevéouc and 
¢Gopd) are not motions. Motion proper exists in the three categories of quantity (kata 76 
moody or kata uéyeBoc), quality (kata 7d roby or Kata maboc), and place (kerd 76 70d or Kara 
téxov): in the first case it is increase and decrease (aifyow Kai pficrc); in the second, 
alteration (a7Aoiworc); in the third, change of place (gpa). Aristotle defines tézoc* (Phys., 
IV. 4, p. 212a, 20), as the first and unmoved boundary of the inclosing body on the side 
of the inclosed (76 tov mepiéxovtoc répac aKivytov mpOtov). Téro¢ may be compared to an 
unmoved vessel, containing the object whose réroc it is. Aristotle understands, therefore, 
by 7ézoc, not so much the space through which a body is extended, as, rather, the limit by 
which it is bounded, and this conceived as fixed and immovable; his chief argument for 
the non-existence of an unfilled tézo¢ and for the non-existence of a 7ézo¢ outside of the 
world, is founded’ on the above definition, in accordance with which no void within or 
region without the world is possible. All motion must, according to Aristotle, take place 
in a plenum by means of an exchange of places (avtiwepioracic). The motion of the world, 
as a whole, is not an advancing, but simply a rotary motion. The definition of time [re- 
cited above] is worded as follows (Phys., IV. 11, pp. 219b, 1, 220 a, 24): 6 ypdvocg apiOudc 
Zorl Kivicewe Kata TO Tpdtepov Kal dotepov. For the measure of time the uniform circular 
motion is especially appropriate, since it is most easily numbered. Hence time is repre- 
‘sented (ch. 14) as connected with the motion of the celestial spheres, since by these all 
other motions are measured. -But time is (ch. 11, p. 219), 8) the number which is reck- 
oned, not that by means of which we reckon. Without a reckoning soul there would be 
no number, hence no time, but only motion, and in it an earlier and later. 
All motion in nature is directed to an end. ‘God and nature do nothing in yain” (6 Aed¢ 
Kal 7 dbowc ovdév patnv rowovorr, De Coelo, I. 4). Nevertheless, a certain room is left by 
Aristotle (Phys., II. 4-6) for the play of the accidental (avréuarTov) or the advent of results, 


which were not intended, in consequence of some secondary effect following from the . 


means used to bring about another end; under the aitdéuarov falls, as a concept of nar- 
rower extension, chance (7 tiy7), the emergence of a result which was not (consciously) 
intended, but which might have been intended (e.g. the finding of a treasure while 
plowing the ground). Nature does not always attain her ends, on account of the obstacles 
offered by matter. The degree of perfection in things varies according as they are more or 
less removed from the direct influence of God (cf. § 48). God acts directly on the firmament 
of the fixed stars, which he touches, without being touched by it. (The notion of contact 
(407%), which Aristotle (Phys., V. 3) defines as the juxtaposition of dxpa or (De Gen. et Corr., 


* [Toros is the Greek word for-space. It signifies, properly, however, rather place than space, and this 
is the signification which it has with Aristotle. Aristotle's conception of space is not that of indefinite 
extension. He disallows the idea of unfilled space, and as nothing can oceupy space but the world, and as 
the world is, in Aristotle’s view, a bounded sphere, it follows that space in general must be the “place” 
ocenpied by the world, and that its limits are the limits of the world. Aristotle remarks, however, that not 
the world, but only its parts, are in space—which follows from his definition. The place of any thing, he 
defines, is the inner surface of the body surrounding it, that surface being conceived as fixed and immova- 
ble. As nothing exists outside of the world, except God, who is pure thought and not in space, the world 
naturally can not be in space, 7. ¢., its * place” can not be defined.—Z?.] 
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I. 6) éoyvara, is here intermediate in signification between contiguity in space and ideal 
affection.) God moves the world from its circumference. The motion of the heayen of 
the fixed stars is better than that of the planetary spheres; the obliquity of the ecliptic 
marks an imperfection of the lower regions; less perfect still are the motions which are 
accomplished on the earth, Each motion of a surrounding sphere is communicated to the 
spheres included in it, so, in particular, that of the sphere of the fixed stars to all the rest; 
when this effect ought not to be produced, as in fact it is not by the planetary spheres on 
those still inferior, retroacting spheres, or spheres with a counter-motion, are requisite. 
The whole number of spheres assumed by Aristotle is 47, or according to another con- 
struction, 55 (Jet, XII. 8). 

The nature of the Ether (which extends from the heaven of the fixed stars down 
to the moon, Jfetcor., J. 3) adapts it especially for circular motion; to the other elements, 
the upward motion (7. ¢., from the center of the world toward its circumference) or 
the downward (z. e., from the cireumference to the center) is natural. Of these other 
elements, earth is the one to which the attribute of heaviness belongs, and its natural 
place in the world is, consequently, the lowest, viz.: the center of the world; fire is the 
light element, and its place is the sphere next adjoining the sphere of the ether. Fire 
ig warm and dry, air is warm and moist (fluid), water is cold and moist (fluid), and 
earth is cold,and dry. Ether is the first element in rank (Jeteor., 1.3; De Coelo, I. 3; 
ef. De Gen. An. II. 3); but if we enumerate, beginning with the elements directly 
known by the senses, it is the fifth, the subsequently so-called méumrov arouyeiov, quinta 
essentia. 

In all organic creations, even in the lowest animals, Aristotle (De Part. An., I. 5) finds 
something admirable, full of purpose, beautiful and divine. The plants are less perfect 
than the animals (Phys., II. 8); among the latter, those which have blood are more perfect 
than the bloodless, the tame than the wild, etc. (De Gen. An. 11.1; Pol, I. 5). The 
lowest organisms may arise by original generation (generatio spontanea sive aequivoca, 7. e., 
by “generation” only homonymously so called [é“wviuec¢]} and consisting in evolution from 
the heterogeneous). But in the case of all higher organisms, like is generated by like; in 
those which have attained their full development, the germs of new organisms of the same 
name and species are developed (Metaph., XII. 3: éxaory &k cvvevipov yiyverat 7 ovata 
... avOparroc yap avOpwrov yevva). In the act of generation Aristotle teaches that the 
form-giving or animating principle proceeds from the male, and the form-receiving or 
material principle from the female. 

The two general classes in which Aristotle includes all animals, namely, animals having 


- blood and bloodless animals, correspond with what Cuvier termed the Vertebrates and the 


Invertebrates. The latter are classified-by Aristotle as either Testacea, Crustacea, Mollusks, 
or Insects; and the former as Fishes, Amphibious Animals, Birds, and Mammalia: the ape 
is viewed by him ag an intermediate form between man and other viviparous -animals. 
Aristotle founds the division of his anatomical investigations on the distinction of 
avopowopepy, %. e., organs, whose parts are not like the organs themselves (e. g., the hand; 
the hand does not consist of hands), and dolouep7, 7. e., substances, whose parts are like 
the substances themselves (e. g., flesh, blood; the parts of a piece of flesh or of a mass of 
blood are like the wholes to which they belong). Aristotle had a far more exact knowl- 
edge of the internal organs of animals than of those of the human body. The (physio- 
logical) work on the Senses and the work on the Generation and Development of 
Animals are followed in the “History of Animals” by a collection of observations on 
the habits of life, and, in particular, on the psychical functions of the different ‘classes 
of animals, 
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Aristotle defines the soul as ihe first entelechy of a physical, potentially living and 
organic body (De Anima, IL. 1: éoriv obv wWuxn évredtyera 7) TpaTy capuaTog GvouKod Cary 
Eyovrog dvvauee towdrov dé 0 ay % dpyavexdy). “ First entelechy” is related to ‘‘ second,” 
as knowledge (étar#u7) to speculation (Qewpeiv). Neither is mere potentiality; both are 
realized potentialities; but while knowledge may be ours as a passive possession, specula- 
tion is, as it were, knowledge in activity, or knowledge put to its most characteristic use; 
so the soul is not (like the divine mind) always engaged in the active manifestation of its 
own essence, but is always present, as the developed force capable of such manifestation. 
As the entelechy of the body the soul is at once its form (principiwm Formans), its prin- 
ciple of motion and its end. Each organ exists (De Part. An., I. 5) in view of an end, and 
this end is an activity; the whole body exists for the soul. The vegetable soul, 7. e, the 
vital principle of the plant, is (according to De An., II. 1 e¢ ai.) a nourishing soul, 76 
Opérrixor, the faculty of material assimilation and reproduction. The animal possesses in 
addition to this the sensitive, appetitive and locomotive faculties (rd alodyrixdy, 70 opexreKdr, 
TO Kunrucdy Kata Téxov), The corporeo-psychical functions of animals -(at least of the 
more highly developed animals) have a common center (uecoryc), Which is wanting in 
plants; the central organ is the heart, which is yiewed by Aristotle as the seat of sensa- 
tion, the brain being an organ of subordinate importance. ‘Sensuous perception (aiabnotcy 
is the result of qualities which exist potentially in the objects perceived and actually in the 
perceiving being. The seeing of colors depends on a certain motion of the medium of 
vision (air or water). With sensuous perception are connected imaginative representation 
(gavracia), which is a psychical after-effect of sensation (De An., 11]. 3), or a sort of weak- 
ened sensation (Fhet., I. 11, 1370 a, 28), and also (involuntary) memory (sv#u7), which is 
to be explained by the persistence (ov) of the sensible impression (De Memor., ch. 1; Anal. 
Post., 11. 19), and (voluntary) recollection (avaprvnovc), which depends on the co-operation 
of the will and implies the power of combining mental representations (De Memor., ch. 2). 
Out of these theoretical functions, combined with the feeling of the agreeable and the 
disagreeable, springs desire (Opsgic); whatever, says Aristotle, is capable of sensation, is 
also capable of pleasure and pain and of the feeling of the agreeable and disagreeable, and 
whatever is capable of these, is capable also of desire (De An., I. 3, p. 414b, 4). The- 
~ human soul, uniting in itself all the faculties of the other orders of animate existence, is a 
Microcosm (De An., TIT. 8). The faculty by which it is distinguished from those orders is 
reason (vov¢). The other parts of the soul are inseparable from the body, and are hence 
perishable (De An., II. 2); but the vod¢ exists before the body, into which it enters from 
without as something divine and immortal (De Gen. Animal., I. 3: Asizevar riv vodv povov 
Odpater, exetatévar Kat Osiov elvar pdvov). But the concept or notion is impossible without 
the representative image (¢avracua). This stands.to the concept in a relation similar to 
that in which the mathematical figure stands to that which is demonstrated by means of 
it, and only by the aid of such ‘an image, joined with the feeling of the agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, can the reason act upon the appetitive faculty, 7 e, become practical reason 
» (De An., III. 10). The vowe, therefore, in man, has need of a divaycc, or what May-be called 
an unfilled region of thought, a tabula rasa, before it can manifest its form-giving activity 
(De An., IIL. 4: [voig gore] ypapmareior, & undiv imdpyer évepysia yeypaupévor). Accord- 
ingly, a distinction must be made between the passive reason (vod¢ malyrucdc), as the form- 
receiving, and the active reason (voi¢ mouwrexdc), as the form-giving principle; substantial, 
eternal existence belongs only to the latter (De Anima, ITI. 5: 6 vote ywpiorig Kai aradijg 
kat dueyne TH odoig Ov Evepysig, .,. 6 J® madntTiKde vod¢e @8apréc). How the active reason 
is related, on theone hand, to individual existence, on the other, to God, is not made per- 
fectly clear; a certain latitude is left for a naturalistic and pantheistic or for a more~ 
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spiritualistic and theistic interpretation, and each of these interpretations has found 
numerous representatives both in ancient and later times; yet it is scarcely possible to 
develop either of’ them in all its consequences, without running counter to other portions 
of Aristotle’s teaching. 


§ 50. The end of human activity, or the highest good for man, is 
happiness. This depends on the rational or virtuous activity of the 
soul throughout the whole of its life. With activity pleasure is 
joined, as its blossom and natural culmination. Virtue is a pro- 
ficiency in willing what is conformed to reason, developed from the 
state of a natural potentiality by practical action. The developments 
of virtue requires the existence of a faculty of virtue, and requires 
also exercise and intelligence. All virtues are either ethical or 
dianoetic. Ethical virtue is that permanent direction of the will (or 
state of mind), which guards the mean proper for us, as determined 
for us by the reason of “thie intelligent; hence it is the subordination 
of appetite to reason. Bravery is ‘he mean between cowardice and 
temerity ; temperance, the mean between inordinate desire and stupid, 
indifference ; generosity, the mean between prodigality aud parsimony, 
ete. The highest among the ethical virtues is justice or righteous- 
ness. This, in the most extended sense of the word, is the union 
of all ethical virtues, so far as they regard our fellow-men; in the 
narrower sense, it respects the equitable (doov) in matters of gain or 
loss. Justice in this latter sense is either distributive or commuta- 
tive ; the former respects the partition of possessions and honors, the 
latter relates to contracts and the reparation of inflicted wrongs. 
Equity is a complementary rectification of legal justice by reference 
to the individuality of the accused. Dianoetic virtue is the .correct 
functioning of the theoretical reason, cither in itself or in reference 
to the bodice psychical functions. The dianoetic virtues are reason, 
science, art, and practical intelligence. The highest stage of reason 
and science is wisdom in the absolute sense of the term, the highest 


stage of art. is wisdom in the relative sense. A life devoted only to 


sensual enjoyment is brutish, an ethico-political life is human, but a 
scientific life is divine. 

Man has need of man for the attainment of the practical ends of 
life. Only in the state is the ethical problem capable of solution, 
Man is by nature a political being. The state originated for the 
protection of life, but ought to exist for the promotion of morally 
upright living; its principal business is the development of moral 
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capacity in the young and in all its citizens. The state is prior to 
the individual in that sense in which in general the whole is prior to 
the part and the end prior to the means. Its basis is the family. 
He who is capable only of obedience and not of intelligence must be 
a servant (slave). The concord of the citizens must be founded on 
unanimity of sentiment, not on an artificial annihilation of individual 
interests. The most practicable form of the state is, in general, a 
government in which monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic ele- 
ments are combined; but in all individual cases this form must be 
accommodated to the given circumstances. Monarchy, Aristocracy, 
and Timocracy (or a Republic) are, under the appropriate cireum- 
stances, good forms of government; Democracy, Oligarchy, and 
Tyranny are degenerate forms, of which the latter, as being the cor- 
ruption of the most excellent form, is the worst. The distinguishing 
mark of good and bad forms of government is found in the object 
pursued by the rulers, according as this object is either the public 
good or the private interest of the rulers. It is right that the 
Hellenes. should rule over the barbarians, the cultured over the 
uncultured. 
Art is of two kinds, useful and imitative. The latter serves 
three ends: recreation and (refined) entertainment, temporary eman- 
cipation from the control of certain passions by means of their excita- 
tion and subsequent subsidence, and, last and chiefly, moral culture. 


Of the ethies of Aristotle in general write Chr. Garve (Uebers. und Eridut., Berlin, 1798-1802), Schleier- 
macher (in yarious passazes of his Grundlinien einer Kritik der bisherigen Sittenlehre, Berlin, 1803; ef. 
Ueber die wiss. Behandhing des Tugendbegriffs, in the Abh. der Acad., Berlin, 1820), K. L. Michelet 
(Die Ethik des Arist. in ihrem Verhiiliniss zum System der Moral, Berlin, 1827; ef. his Syst. der philos. 
Moral, 1828, pp. 195-237), Hartenstein (Ueber den wiss, Werth der Arist, Ethik, in the Berichte tiber die 
Verhandlungen der K. Stichs. Gesellsch. der Wiss. zu Leipzig, philol.-hist. cl., 1859, pp. 49-107, and in 
I.'s Hist.-philos. Abh., Leipsic, 1870), Trendelenburg (Ueber Ierbart's praktische Philos. und die Ethile 
der Alten, in the Abh. der Berl. Akad., 1856; cf. the 10th essay in T.'s Wist. Beitr. ewr Philos. Vol. IL, 
Berlin, 1855, Ueber einige Stellen im 5 u. 6, Buche der Nikomach. Hihik, and the 9th article in Vol. III. 
of the same, Berlin, 1867; Zur Arést. Hihik., pp. 899-444), Dielitz (Quaestiones Aristoteleae, Progr. of the 
Sophien-gymn, Berlin, 1867). ‘ \ 

Of the relation of Aristotle’s ethics and politics to the corresponding doctrines of Plato, and of Aris- 
totle’s critique of the latter, treat Pinzger (Leipsic, 1822), H. W. Broecker (Leipsie, 1824)*W. Orges (Berlin, 
1843), St. Matthies (Greifswald, 1848), A. J. Kahlert (Czernowitz, 1854), W. Pierson (in the Rhein. Mus. f. 
Ph., new series, XIII, 1858, pp. 148 and 209-247) ; also, Fr. Guil. Engelhardt, Loct Platonici, quorum Aris- 
toteles in conseribendis Politicis videtur memor fuisse, Dantzic, 1858; Siegfr. Lommatzsch, Quemodo 
Plato et Arist. religionis et reip. principia conjunwerint, Berlin, 1863; ©. W. Schmidt, Ueber die Hin- 
wife des Arist. in der Nik. Lihik gegen Plat, Lehre von der Lust (G.-Pr.), Bunzlau, 1864; Kalmus, Ar. 
de volupt. doctr. (G.-Pr.), Pyritz, 1862; Rassow, Die Rep. des Plato und der beste Staat des Arist., 

# Weimar, 1866. Cf. the dissertations by Guss. Goldmann (Berlin, 1868), and Adolf Ehrlich (Halle, 1868), and 

& the opuscule of Herm. Henkel on Plato’s Zaws and the Politics of Aristotle (Gym.-Progr.), Seehauser, 
1869. On Kant’s Ethies as compared with Aristotle’s, see Traug. Brickner, De tibus ethices locis, quibt, : 
difert Kantius ab Aristotele, diss. inaug., Berlin, 1866, and Trendelenburg, Der Widerstreit ewiachen 
Kant und Arist. in der Ethik, in his Histor, Beitrdge zur Philosophie, Vol. I11., 1867, pp. 171-214.- 
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Ch. E. Luthart, Die Zihik des Arist. in ihrem Unterschied von der Moral des Christenthwms, Leipsic, 
1869. Wilh. Oncken, Die Staatslehre des Arist. in hist.-pol. Umrissen, Leipsic, 1870; Ar. w. 8. L.v. Staat, 
in Virchow and Holtzendorff’s Sammlung gemeinverstdndliche wiss. Vortrdge, No. 103, Berlin, 1870. 

Of the ethical and political principles of Aristotle treat Starke (Neu-Ruppin, 1838 and 1850), Holm 
(Berlin, 1853), Ueberweg (Das Arist., Kantische und Herbartsche Morat-princip., in Fichte’s Z., Vol. 24, 
Halle, 1854, p. 71 seq.); on the method and the bases of Aristotle’s Ethics, cf. Rud. Eucken (@.-Pr., Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1870); on points of contact between the Ethics and Polities, J. Munier (@.-Pr., Mayence, 
1858), Schtitz (Potsd. 1860); on the Highest Good, Kruhl (Breslau, 1832 and 1833), Afzelius (Holmiae, 1838), 
Axel Nyblius (Lund, 1863), Wenkel (Die Lehre des Arist. tiber das hochste Gut oder die Gliick- 
selighkeit, G.-Pr., Sondershausen, 1864); on the Hudaemonia of Arist., Herm. Hampke (De Ludaemonia, 
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hist.-phil., t. XVI, of the Imperial Acad. of Sciences, ibid. 1859), E. Laas (Diss. Bri, 1859), Chr. A. 
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der Arist, Lehre von den Euddm., G.-Pr., Wittenberg, 1864-66): on A.’s conception of virtue, Nieliinder 
(G.-Pr., Herford, 1861); on the theory of Duties, Carl. Aug, Mann (Diss. inaug., Berlin, 1867): on the 
conceptions pecorys and dpbds Adyos, G. Glogau (Halle, 1869); on the “place of Sensation in Aristotle’s 
doctrine, Roth (in Theolog, Studien und Krit., 1850, Vol. I., p. 625 seq.); on Justice, A. G. Kastner 
(Leipsic, 1787), C. A. v. Droste-Hiilshoff (Bonn, 1826), Herm. Ad. Fechner (Breslawer Diss., Leipsic, 1855), 
Freyschmidt (Die Arist. Lehre von der Gerechtigkeit und das moderne Stuatsrecht, G.-Pr., Berlin, 
1867), and Trendelenburg (in the above-cited works); cf. also the articles of 1, Hampke (in Philol., 
XVI. 1860, pp. 60-84) and F. Hicker (in Miitzell’s Zedtschr. fiir das Gymnialwesen, Berlin, 1862, pp. 518- 
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classification of moral virtues in the Wie. Lth., F. Wicker (Progr. des Céln. Real.-Gymmn., Berlin, 1863, and 
in Miitzell’s Zeitschr. fiir G.- W., X VIL, Berlin, 1863, pp. 821-843) ; on the Dianoetic Virtues, Prantl (Munich, 
1852), and A. Kiihn (Berlin, 1860); on Imputation, according to Aristotle, Afzelius (Upsalae, 1841); on 
Friendship, Breier (De aiic. principum, ad Ar, Eth. Nic., 1158 a, G.-Pr., Lubeck, 1858) ; on Slavery, W. T. 
Krug (Leips. 1813), C. Géttling (Jena, 1821), Ludw. Schiller (Erlangen, 1847), S. L. Steinheim (Hamburg, 
1853), and Wilh. Uhde (Diss, inwug., Berlin, 1856); on the Arist. conception of Politics, Jul. Findeisen 
(Diss. inaug., Berlin, 1863); on Aristotle’s Classification of Forms of Government, @. Teichmitiler (Progr. 
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Beq., 46 seq., 74 seq.), Ed. Miller (@. d. Th. d, Kunst. b. d.A., UL, pp. 1-188, 346-395, and 417), Wilh. Schrader 
(De artis apud Arist, notione ac vi, Berlin, 1843), Franz Susemihl ( Vortrag, Griefsw. 1862), Th. Striter (in 
Fichte’s Z. f. Ph., new series, Vol. XL., pp. 219-247; Vol. XLI., pp. 204-223, 1862); of the conception of 
imitation, E. Miiller (in the volume above cited, pp. 1-23 and 346-361; also, in Die Jdee der Aesthetik in 
ahrem Nhistorischen Ursprung, Ratibor, 1840), and W. Abeken (Gott. 1836); of Avs Poetics and modern 
dramatists, F. y. Raumer (read in the Berlin Acad. d, Wiss., 1825); of his doctrine of the tragedy, Libel 
(Leips. 1786), A. Boeckh (Ges. Kl. Schriften, I. p. 180 seq., a discowrse delivered in 1880), Starke (Neu- 
Ruppin, 1830), G. W. Nitzsch (Kiel, 1846), Heinrich Weil (in Verhandl. der 10 Versammlung deutscher 
Philologen, Basel, 1848, pp. 131-141), Wassmuth (Saarbracken, 1852), Klein (Bonn, 1856), Jakob Bernays 
(Breslau, 1858, see above, ad § 46, and in the 2h, Dfus., new series, XIV. pp. 367-377, and XV. p. 606 seq.), 
Ad, Stuhr (Arist u. d. Wirkung der Trag., Berlin, 1859, and notes to his translation of the Poetics, Stutt- 
gart, 1860), Leonh, Spengel (Ueber die caBapars tov raOny.atwv, Munich, 1859, in Vol, IX. of the Abh. der 
Miinchener Akad. d. Wiss., pp. 1-S0, ef. Rh. Ifus., new series, XV. pp. 458-462); of these works and of 
other works by Liepert (Arist. wnd der Zweck der Kunst, G.-Pr., Passau, 1862), Geyer, and others, a 
critical account is given by F. Ueberweg (in Fichte’s Zeitsehr. fiir Philos., Voi. 36, 1860, pp. 260-291; a 
positive complement to that article is furnished in my article on Die Lehre des A. von dem Wesen und der 
Wirkung der Kunst, ibid., Voi. 50, 1867, pp. 16-39, and in Notes 23 and 25 to my transl, of A.’s Poetics, 
Berlin, 1869), Franz Susemihl (in W. Jahrb. fiir Philol. w. Pddag., Vol. 85,1862, pp. 395-425, and in his 
edition and trans). ot the Poetics), and A. Doring (in Philol., XXI., 1864, pp. 496-534, and XX VIL, 1868, 
pp: 689-725). Gerh, Zillgenz, Arist. wnd das deutsche Drama, Wiuzburg, 1865. Paul Graf York von 
Wartenburg, Die Katharsis des Arist. und der Oedipus Colonus des Sophokies, Berlin, 1866, Cf, also R. 
Wachsmuth, De Arist. Studiis Homericis, Berlin, 1863, and the contributions to the critique and elucida- 
tion of Arist.’s Poetics, by Vahlen, Susemihl, Teichmiiler, and others (see above, p. 143). On Lessing’s 
conception of the Aristotelian doctrine of Tragedy, cf. K, A. F. Sundelin, Upsala, 1868. 

On the Rhetoric of Aristotle in its relation to Plato’s Gorgias, cf. H. Anton (in Rh. Ifus. f. Ph, new 
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series, Vol. XIV., 1859), and in its relation to Plato’s Phaedrus and Gorgias, Georg Richard Wiechmann 
(Platonis et Arist. de arte rhetorica doctrinae inter se. comparatae, diss. inaug., Berlin, 1864), and Spen- 
gel (Ueber das Studium der Rhetorik bei den Alten, in the Abhandl. der Minch, Akad. d. W., 1842, and — 
Ueber die Rhetorik des Arist., ibid., 1851: cf. also Spengel, Philol , XVILI. 1862, pp. 604-646 and the litera- 
ture there cited by him, p. 605 seq., on the Pseudo-Arist., so-called Rhetorica ad Alewandrum, as the 
author of which, the rhetorician Anaximenes, a contemporary of Arist, is named by Vietorius and, in 
modern times, by Spengel), Usener (Quaestiones Anawimenede, Gott..1856), and others, Sal. Kalischer, De 
Arist. Rhetor. et Eth. Nicom. (Diss. inaug.), Halle, 1868. 

On the Aristotelian Theory of Education. cf. J.C. Orelli (in his Philol, Beitr. aus d. Schaveiz, Zivich, 
1819, I. pp. 61-130), Alex. Kapp (Arist, Staatspdédagogik, Hamm, 1837), Fr. Chr. Schulze (Naumburg, 1844), 
Sal. Lefmann (De Arist. in hominwm educatione principiis, Berlin, 1864), Frid. Alb. Janke (Aristoteles 
doctrinae paedagoyicae pater, diss. inaug., Halle, 1866), 


In accordance with his general metaphysical doctrines respecting the relation of 
essence to end, Aristotle can determine the essence of morality only by considering what 
is the object or aim of moral:activity; the fundamental conception of his Ethies is accord- 
ingly that of the highest good, or rather, since ethics relates to human conduct, of the 
highest practical good attainable by man as an active being (to wavTwv axpératov TOV 
mpaxt@v ayabov, Eth. Nic., 1. 2); it is unnecessary, he observes, for the purposes of ethics, 
to speculate, after the manner of Plato, about the idea of the Good (¢bid. I. 4). The aim of — 
all moral action; says Aristotle, is admitted on all hands to be happiness or eudaemonia 
(eddatmovia, 76 ei Civ or eb Tpazzev). Eudaemonia results from the performance of the pecu- } 
liar work which belongs to man as man (Zth. Nic., 1. 6; X. 7). The peculiar work of man 
can not consist in merely living, for plants also live, nor in having sensations, for these are 
shared by man with the brute creation; it can only consist in a life of action, under the 
control of reason (Cw# mpaxrixy Tuc Tow Adyov Exovroc). Since now it is in the sphere of the 
characteristic activity of each living being that-we are to search for its peculiar excellence, 
it follows that man’s rational activity (Wuy7e évépyeta kata Adyov), and none other, is at the 
same time honorable and virtuous activity (wuy7e évépyeca kav aperiv; Eth. Nic. U1. 5: 
Wy Tow av pdrov apety ein av éEc ad’ qe ayadic avSpwroe yiverac Kal ad’ je eb 7d gavrod 
épyov axoddcet). The greatest happiness is connected with the highest of the virtues 
(Zth. Nic. I. 6; X. 7). Nevertheless, for complete happiness a sufficient provision of,ex- 

- ternal goods is essential, since these are necessary for the active manifestation of virtue, 
just as the equipping of the chorus is necessary for the representation of a dramatie work 
of art (Eth. Nic., I. 11). ; 

Pleasure is the complement of activity, it is the end in which activity naturally dis- 
charges itself and comes to rest; pleasure is to activity what beauty is to the perfect ; 
physical development of youth (Zth. Nic., X. 4: redewt d& tHv évépyecav 1) jdov72 ody de 1) 
&ic évundpyovoa, ad? de éxeytyvduevdv 7 TéAoG, olov Toi¢ akuaiote 7 Opa). Pleasure is 
united with Eudaemonia, and exists in the highest degree in connection with that highest 
Eudaemonia, which results from knowledge (Zth. N., X. 7). 

Morality presupposes jreedom. This exists whenever the will of the agent meets no 
obstacles and he is able to deliberate intelligently. It is destroyed by ignorance or con- 
straint (Zth. Nic., II., init.). ‘ 

The reason must, on the one hand, be obeyed by the lower functions (especially by the 
mam, the passions), and, on the other, must rightly develop its own activities; on this 
double requirement is founded the distinction of the two kinds of virtues, the practical or 
ethical and the dianoetic virtues (7xa? and dcavoyrixal or Aoyixal aperat, or ai wey Tov 
HOove, ai dé tHe diavoiac aperai). The inclusion of the dianoetic or intellectual in the 
sphere of virtue is explained by the broader signification of the latter term in Greek (as — 
equivalent to ability). "Hoc [whence the English ethics], which denotes originally the | 
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natural bent of man in mind and disposition (temperament), signifies here the moral 
character. 

Aristotle’s [above-cited] definition‘ of ethical virtue (or the virtue of character) is worded 
in the original as follows (Hth. Nic., Il. 6): é&u¢ mpoarpetiny ev pecdtyTe ovca TH Tpog muac 

* apiopévn (the-MSS., to judge from the earlier editions, appear to have had opicpévp, and 
that is probably the correct reading, although Bekker retains the Nominative) Aéyw Kai o¢ 
ay 6 dpdovipoc opiceter. Virtue is a év¢ [usually translated habitus in Latin and habitude in 
English], and the latter is to dtvayec [power, potentiality] as proficiency is to endowment; 
the ethical divaye is originally undetermined and may be determined in either of the two 
opposite moral directions; its actual development must take place in a definite direction, 
and the &&¢ then has the corresponding character. (According to the Aristotelian defini- 
tion—from which the subsequent definition of the Stoics deviated—all éeve were also 
dtabécecc, but not all diabécewe were éfeic, Categ., 8, p. 9a, 10; dudGeorc is defined, Met, V. 
19, as tov Eyovroc pépy Taktc, } Kata Térov h Kata Shvapww F Kaz’ eldoc; the é€¢ is changed 
with difficulty, while those drabécecc, which are pre-eminently so-called and are not éfec, 
such as warmth, coldness, disease, health, are easily changeable, according to Categ., ch. 8, 
p. 8b, 35. Cf. Trendelenburg, Gesch. der Kutegorienlehre, p. 95 seq., and Comm. ad De: 
Anima, II. 5, 5.) The “é&ic mpoapetixy,” direction of the will or the disposition. The 
function of the,reason in connection with the desires, which are prone to err through 
excess or omission (imepBory and £A/expuc), on the side of the too much or the too litilé, is to 
determine the right proportion or the mean (uecdry¢); in this connection Aristotle himself 

- (2th. Nic., I. 5) recalls the Pythagorean doctrine (which was also adopted by Plato in 
‘another reference) of limit and the unlimited (xépa¢ and azezpor). 

In enumerating the particular virtues, Aristotle follows the order of the rank or dignity 
of the functions to which they have reference, advancing from the necessary and useful to 
the ‘beautiful (cf Pol. VII. 14, p. 1333 a, 30). These functions are 1) physical life, 2) 
sensuous, animal enjoyment, 3) the social life of man in its various relations (possession 
and honor, social community in word and action, and, above all, political community), 4) the 
speculative functions. 

The ethical virtues are courage, temperance, liberality and magnificence, high-minded- 
ness and love of honor, mildnegs, truthfulness, urbanity and friendship, and justice (Zth. 
Nic., Il. 7; ef. the less rigorous exposition in Rhet., I. 9). 

Courage (avdpeia) is a mean between fearing and daring (uecdry¢ wept ddBove Kar 
6appn); but not every such mean is courage, at least not courage in the proper sense 
of the term, In the strict sense, he only is’ courageous who is not afraid of an honorable 
death (6 rept Tov Kadov Gavarov adefc, III. 9), and, in general, he only who is ready to 
face danger for the sake of the morally beautiful (kaaév, Eth. Nic., III. 10, p. 1115 b, 12: 
Go dei d& Kat Oe 6 Adyoc, brouevet (6 avdpeiog Ta GoBepa) Tod Kadod évEeKxa, TodTO yap 
téhoc tHe apeTac). Genuine courage does not flow from passionateness (§vy6c), although 

the latter may co-operate with the former, but from giving to the befitting (which de- 
pends on the moral end) the preference over life. The extremes, between which courage 
is the mean, are represented by the foolhardy man and the coward (Hih. Nic. Il. 1, 
and IIT. 10). 

Temperance (cwgpootvy) guards the proper mean in respect of pleasures and pains 
(uecdr7¢ rept 1dovde Kat Avra), but rather in respect of pleasures than of pains; and also 
not in respect of pleasures of every sort, but in respect of the lowest pleasure’, which are 
common to man with the animal, those of touch and taste; and yet more particularly, in 
respect of the ‘‘enjoyment which arises wholly through the sense of touch, whether in 
meats, in drinks, or in what are termed yenereal pleasures” (axédavovc, 1) yivetae aoa dC 
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dhe Kar bv avriowg Kal kv moroig Kar roig dypodiciowg Aeyoutvow, ILI, 13), The extremes 
are intemperance and ingensibility (11. 7, and III. 14). 

Liberality ((Acuepiéryc) observes the proper mean in giving and receiving (jecdTy¢ mept 
Sdow ypnudrov Kat Apur), especially in giving, and in cases where it is a question of 
comparatively small values (IV. 1); when greater values are involved, the right mean is 
magnificence (ueyaAompérea, TV, 4) or ‘princeliness,” The extremes are prodigality and 
stinginess (11, 7 and TV. 1), and meanness and vulgarity (bad taste, IV. 4). 

Tho proper moan in mattors of honor and dishonor (ueodryc wept tippy Kab aripiar), in 
cases of linportance, is highmindodness (weyaAopuxia, 1V. 7); in cases of less consequence, 
ambition (wiAeryila), or, more exactly, the correct mean between ambition and indifference 
(agidoripia, 1V.10), The high-minded or high-spirited man (ueyaddywuyxoc) is he, who, being 
indeed worthy of great things, holds himself to be worthy of them (6 peyddwv abrov 
agiy a&we ov). To who erroneously holds himself to be worthy of great things, especially 
ho who incorrectly thinks himself deserving of high honor, is vain (yavvoc), while he who 
undorrates his own worth is mean-spirited (sepdyuyoc). The ambitious (~Adriuoc) and the 
unambitious err in regard to the measure and manner in which, the reason for which, and 
the time when honor should be sought. Praiseworthy is only the correct mean, whieh, in 
opposition to the one or the other oxtrome, is termed sometimes ambition, sometimes 
indifference, 5 A 

Mildnoss (padre) is the proper mean in seeking for revengo (jeodTn¢ Tept opyyv, IL. 7, 
and TV, 11), ’Opy/ is the desire of revengo (rycwpiag dpe§ic), it is the passion of the Oxudg; 
the Oude is the potentiality, which may be developed either into épy4 or into mpdiraig 
(placability; motaphoriéally, Oude donotes dpyh itself). Wxcess in regard to anger is 
iraseibility, whon the anger quickly rises and goes quickly away (whereas those who are 
mixpol, bitter, in their wrath, cherish it a long time); deficiency in this respect is dopyyota, 

Truthfulnoss (or sincerity), facility in social intercourse, and friendliness (aAj(eia, ebtpa- 
méActa and WiAla) aro means in tho management of one’s words and actions in sotiety 
(ueadryres wepl Adyow Kal mpdgewv Kowvoviay), The first of these three virtnes regards 
yornelty (the dAv0ée) in discourse and action; the other two end in the agreeable (jdh), the 
ono (edrparéAera), boing in placo in social pastimes (¢v Taig wacdvai¢) and the other (friend- 
ship), in all other social relations (IT. 7 and TV, 12-14), The obsequious man praises and 
ylolds, in order not to render himself disagreeable to his companions, and the flatterer 
(KdAagé) doos the same from motives of self-interest. The fretful and the cross man care 


not, whothor their conduct is offensive to others, Tho right mean of conduct in this — 


reapoct has no particular name. Tt most resembles friendship, from which, however, it is 
distinguished, in that it is to be followed not merely among acquaintances and friends 
(whom wo love), but also, so far as is becoming, in our intercourse with all whom wo may 
moot, ‘Tho candid man holds the mean between the braggart (aAafov) and the dissembler 
(eipov), in that le gives himself out for just what he is, and neither boasts nor belittles 
himsolf, 'Thoso who indulgo in well-timed mirth, are witty and elegant; those who earry 
mirthfulnoss to excess, aro buffoons and rude; while those who hate all mirth, appear un- 
cultivated, clownish, and stift, r 

Supplomentarily Aristotle treats of certain other “means,” which are not regarded by 
him as properly virtues, and, in particular, of shamo (the 700¢ of the aid/uwr), which he 
considord as only relatively praisoworthy (7 ald&y && dod oem éveucée), and more heeom- 
ing to youth than to riper ago (TV, ch, 16), Shamo is the fear of ill-repute (¢dBo¢ adoFiac) 
and is rather a passive emotion (md0oc) than a developed virtue (#€£cc). The extremes are 


roprosontod by tho timid and thé shameless, Nemesis, or just indignation, is a mean | 
(a peadrng wept rd wdOy), whoso oxtromes aro envy (¢0dvo¢) and spitefulness (éreyaipeKaia). — 


es 
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To justice (dixavoctvy) he devotes a minute consideration (th. N., V.). Justice in the 
most general sense is the practice of all virtue toward others (rij¢ bane aperijg xpijou mpo¢ 
dArov, V. 5); it is ‘perfect virtue, yet not absolutely, but with reference to others” 
(apet) pdv Tedela, GAW ody dmAdc, aAAG rpde Erepov, V. 3). It is the most perfect virtue, 

‘ because it is the perfect exercise of all (perfect) virtue (bz TH¢ TeAelacg aperic ypyolg éote 
tehela* tedeia 0’ éoriv, ete.—for TedAeia ig to be repeated in this passage, 1129b, 31; ef. 
the similar turn of expression in Cic., Tuscul., I. 45: nemo parum diu vixit, qui virtutis 
perfectae perfecto functus est munere), and because he, who possesses it, is able to practice 
virtue as well in regard to others as in regard to himself. But justice, viewed as a single 
virtue among others, respects the equal and the unequal (icov and dwoov), and is further 
divisible into two species (cidy), of which the one is applied in the distribution (év taic 
dtavouiaic) of honors or possessions among the members of a society, while the other takes 
the form of commutation in intercourse or trade (v toi¢ ovvadAdyuacw). Commutation 
may be either voluntary or involuntary; the former is settled by contract, the latter by the 
principles of penal justice. Distributive justice (rd év raic dtavopaic Sixaiov or TO SiavepnriKov 

~ dixaiov) rests on a geometrical proportion: just as the persons in question, with their indi- 
vidual worth (a&/a), are to each other, so also must that be, which is dealt out to each 
(A: B= a: B, where B=e.A,and 8 =e.a). Commutative justice (rd év toic ovvadAdypace 
Sixatov or TO SiopOuriKdv, 6 yiveras &v ToIg avvarAdypace Kat Toig Exovatoie Kat ToI¢ aKovotosc) 
is, indeed, likewise an equalizing principle (icov), but proceeds by arithmetical and not 
by geometrical proportion, since it regards not the moral worth of the persons involved, 
but only the advantage gained or injury suffered by them; commutative justice removes 
the difference between the original possession and the diminished (or increased) possession, 
as occasioned by loss (or gain), by causing an equal gain (or loss), the latter increasing (or 
diminishing) the amount of the possession by so much as the first loss (or gain) diminished (or 
increased) it. The amount as thus restored (undiminished and unaugmented) is a mean he- - 
tween the less and the greater according to arithmetical proportion (4 — y:¢=a:a+y). 
In connection with this doctrine of Aristotle, ef. Plato, Leges, VI. p. 757, where the geo- 
metrically proportional is recognized as the principle of political justice, but the arithmeti- 
eally proportional, as a political principle, is rejected: it.ig this arithmetical equality whose 
place in the economy of trade is justly vindicated by Aristotle. (Trendelenburg directs 
attention to this difference, Das Lbenmaass, ete., p. 17.) 

Equity (7d érvescéc) is a species of justice, not mere legality, but an emendation of legal 
justice, or a supplementing of the law, where the latter fails through the generality of its 
provisions (éravdéphwua vouov a eAAciwer did 7d KafbAov). The provisions of the law are 
necessarily general, and framed with reference to ordinary circumstances. But not every 
particular case can be brought within the scope of these general provisions, and in such 
instances it is the part of equity to supply the deficiencies of the law by special action, 
and that, too, in the spirit of the lawgiver, who, if he were present, would demand the 
same action. 

The dianoetic virtues are divided by Aristotle into two classes. These correspond 
with the two intellectual functions, of which the one exercised by the scientific faculty 
(76 Extornuovixdr), igs the consideration of the necessary, and the other, exercised by 
the faculty of deliberation (7d Aoycorcxdv), is the consideration of that which can be 
changed (by our action). The one includes the best or the praiseworthy ée of the 
scientific faculty, the other includes those of the deliberating faculty. The work of the : 
scientific faculty is to search for the truth as such; the work of the practical reason 
(didvova), which subserves. the interests of practical action or artistic creation, is to” 
discover that truth, which corresponds with correct execution. The best éec¢ or virtues 
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‘of each faculty are therefore those, through which we approach nearest to the. truth 
These are— Hy | 

A. With reference to that which is capable of variation: art and pradtical wisdom > 
(réxvn and gpévyotc), which are related to each other as roeiv and I parrerp, Uparrew 
(action, conduct) has its end in itself, while rovety (formation, creation) ends in a positive 
product (épyov) distinct from the productive act (évépyeca, Hth. Nic., 1.1; VI. 5). Hence 
the value of the products of art is to be found in these svodueks {hind 7a while the 
worth of the works of virtue lies in the intention. Art, as a virtue, is creative ability 
under true intellectual direction (&t¢ wera Adyou aAnYovs rountuch, VI. 4); practical wisdom 
(or gpévyoic) is practical ability, under rational direction, in the choice of things good and — 
in the avoidance of things which are evil for man (é€c¢ Feds eta Adyou mpaktiKy Tept 
Ta WW¥pOrw ayada Kat Kaka, VI. 5). 

B. With reference to that which can not be changed by our agency: science and reason 
(éxlorhun and vovc), the latter directed to principles, the former to that which is demon- 
strable from principles. Science is a demonstrative &€c¢ (a7odeckrix#, VI. 3); reason appre- 
hends the principles of science (apy, or apyat, Tov éxatnrov, VI. 6). 

In connection with the dianoetic virtues, another conception, expressed by the word 
copia (wisdom), is considered by Aristotle. This word, however, does not denote with him 
a fifth virtue distinct from those already named, but the highest potencies of three of 
them, namely, of art, science, and reason. In the sphere of art, it has a relative significa- 
tion (cogd¢ tiv avdpiavrorotav, wise, skilled in the art of sculpture, ete.); in the sphere of 
science and reason, it is taken absolutely (6Aw¢, ob kara époc, 000’ GAA0 Te copébc), and is 
defined as the science and the reason of those. things which have by their nature the 
highest worth or rank (émcorfun Kat vod¢ Tov Tyuwrdrov TH @pboer, VI. 7). In one passage 
(Zth. Nic., V1.7) cogia, in the relative sense of the word, is termed the ‘virtue of art” 
(aper Téxvyc); but it does not follow from this, that art itself is not a virtue, nor 
that science and reason are not virtues until they rise to absolute wisdom, for all these 
éfet¢ participate necessarily in truth, and all, which do this, are virtues (Zth. Nic., VI. 
2 seq.). . 

To practical wisdom (épévyctc) belong prudence (eiovdia), which finds out the right 
means for the end fixed upon (VI. 10), and understanding (chvecie), which is exercised in 
passing correct judgments on that respecting which ¢pdvycic gives practical precepts. 
Lhveow is critical (Kperexy), ppornote is imperative (émiraxtixh); correct discrimination (kplorc) 
is the function of the evyvdyuor, or the man of good sense (VI. 11). 

ByKpareca (of which Book VII. of the Mic. Ethics treats) is moral strength or self-control. 
Where this is wanting, that discrepancy arises between insight and action, which would 
be impossible if (as Socrates taught) knowledge possessed an absolute power over the will. 
The occasion for self-control arises in connection with whatever is pleasurable or painful; 
in the latter case it is endurance (Kaprepia). 

Friendship (:Aia) is of three kinds, according as it is based on the agreeable, the useful, 
or the good. The last is the noblest and most enduring (Hth. Nic., VII. and 1X.). The 
love of truth should have precedence before love to the ‘persons of our friends (2th. M., I. 
4, 1096 a, 16; cf. Plat., Rep., X. 595, c). 

The natural community, to which the individual primarily belongs, is the family. The 
domestic economy includes, when complete, husband, wife, children, and servants. To the — 
servants the master of the house should be an absolute ruler, not forgetting, however, to 
temper his rule with mildness, so that the man in the servant may also be respected. To 
the wife and children he must be as one who rules over freemen; to the former as an 
archon in a free commonwealth, to the latter as a king by right of affection and seniority 
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(Polit., I. ch. 4). It becomes him to care more for his family, as human beings, and for their 
virtue, than for gain (Pol., I. 5). 

The character of the family life is essentially dependent on the character of the civil 
government. Man is by nature a political animal (Pol., I. 2). The state is the most com- 
prehensive human society. This society should not be an undifferentiated unity, but an 
articulated whole (Pol., II. 1 seq.). The end of the state is good living (eb C77), 7. ¢, the 


* morality of the citizens and their happiness as founded on virtue (Pol., VII. 8). The end 


of the state is of a higher order than are the actual causes which may have led to its 
existence (Pol., I. 2: 7 méduc . .. yewouévyn pév ody Tov CH évexa, obaa Jé Tov eb C7). 

Since the highest virtue is intellectual, it follows that the pre-eminent duty of the state 
is, not to train the citizens to military pete ina but to train them for the right use of 


peace (Pol., VII. 2). ‘ 
aa various Forms of Government are ranked by Aristotle (as he himself intimates, 
Po!., IV. 2) in the same order as by the author of the Politicus (p. 302 seq.), whom he de- 


ea as Tlg¢ Tv mpdrepov (one who, before Aristotle, had treated of the same subject, 
by whom he can scarcely mean Plato, but rather some Platonist). But the point of view 
from which he enumerates them is not (as in the Politicus) that of legality or illegality, but 
that of the measure in which, in each, the rulers seck the common advantage of all, or 
only their own profit. When the rulers seek rather the good of all, than their own profit, 
their government is good; otherwise it is bad. In either case three forms of government 
are possible, according as the number of rulers is one, afew, or many. Hence these six 
forms of government, whose names are monarchy, aristocracy, and polity (woAurefa, “the 


‘common name for all polities”), on the one hand; and tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy, 


on the other (Pol., III. 7). The placing of the government in the hands of all the citizens 
is justified by the principle, that power belongs to the free as such. The rule of the few, 
or of only one, may result either from wealth or from education, or both. For every par 
ticular state, that form must be sought which corresponds with the given conditions (7 & 
Tov bxoKeévav apiorn). The very best form of government, is the aristocracy of intel- 
lectual eminence and moral worth, whether these qualities, in their highest development, 
be found in a few persons, or only in one. 

None but a brave people is capable of freedom, and only among cultured nations is a 
comprehensive and enduring political union possible. It is only where courage and cul- 
ture are combined (as in the Hellenes, who are thus distinguished from the Northern and 
Oriental nations), that a state can exist at once large and free, and it is only in this case 
that a nation is justified in extending its rule over peoples less advanced (Pol., VII. 7). 

The laws must accord with the form of the government (Pol., IIT. 11). 

The lawgiver must care most of all for the education of the young (/ol., VIII. 1 seq.). 
The supreme end of all discipline should be virtue. Things which are serviceable for 
external*ends may, however, and should also*be made a subject of instruction, except 
where they tendo render the learner vulgar (7. ¢., disposed to seek external gain on its 


- own account). Grammar, gymnastics, music, and drawing are the general elementary 


topics of instruction. 

Art (réyv7), in the wider sense of the term, as signifying that skill in giving form to 
any material, which results from or at least depends on the knowledge of rules, has a 
twofold object: it has either to complete what nature has been unable to complete, or it 
may imitate (Phys. Il. 8: bAwe te 7 téyvn Ta pev eritedel, d 7 pda ddvvatel amepyd- 
caclat, Ta dé pupeeirac), Nature has left man naked and unarmed, but has imparted to him 
the ability to acquire nearly all varieties of artistic skill, and has given him the hand, as 
the instrument of instruments (De Part. An., IV.10). The useful arts subserve the ends of 


12 
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practical life. Imitative art supplies a refined amusement (S:cywyf) and recreation (dveorc, 
Tie cuvroviag avdravorc); it emancipates (Kdaporc) the soul from the pressure of pent-up 
feelings, through a harmless (and in other respects positively beneficial) excitation of 
them (Pol., VIII. '). By «d@apocc (purification) is not to be understood a purification of 
the feelings from the bad that is in them, but rather the temporary removal, discharge, 
nullification of the feelings or passions themselves (ef. Pol., II. 1267 a, 5-7, where the satis- 
faction of a passionate desire is represented as producing a “healing effect”). While the 
representation draws to its artistic conclusion, the feelings excited in the susceptible spec- 
tator and auditor become, by a corresponding and natural movement, stilled. Works of 
art, in which subjects of more than ordinary beauty or elevation are imitated, may, serve 
as a means of ethical culture (xadeia, wdOnorc); so, in particular, certain kinds of music and 
painting, and, unquestionably, certain descriptions of poetry also. Art attains its ends by 
imitation (jijovc). That which it imitates, however, is not so much the particular, with 
which the accidental is largely connected, as, rather, the essence of its particular object, 
and, as it were, the tendency of nature in its formation; in other words, art must idealize 
its subjects, each in its peculiar character. When this requirement is rightly met, the 
resulting work of art is beautiful, although the object imitated may be not (as in the ease 
of the Tragedy) more beautiful and noble than ordinary objects, but (as in the case of the 
Comedy) only equal or even inferior to the latter in these respects. The good, when as 
such it is also agreeable, is beautiful (Rhet., I. 9). Beauty implies a certain magnitude and 
order (Poét., ch. 7). : 

The Tragedy is defined by Aristotle as the imitative representation of a weighty, 
finished, and more or less extended action, in language beautified by various species of 
ornamentation [meter and song], which are distributed separately to the different parts of 
the work [the dialogical and choral], acted and not merely recited, and, by exciting pity and 
fear, purging the mind of such passions* (fora obv tpaywdia piuqowe tpatewc orovdaiag 
Kat tedsiac, wéyedoc éxobonc, ROvomévw Adyw ywple Exdotw TOV EldGv év Toi¢ popiote dpdvTwv 
kat ob dv arayysAiac, dv’ éAéov Kat g6Bov repaivovoa tiv Tov ToWbTar KadnudToOY Kaapoly, 
Pott, ch. 6). The definition requires that the subject-matter of the tragedy should be 
serious and morally elevated (rpdfew¢ orovdaiac), and that its form should be esthetically 
pleasing (jdvcuévm Ady). The last words indicate the cathartic operation of tragedy: the 
fear excited in the spectator by the tragical events represented and the consequent flow of 
sympathy in him are followed by the satisfaction and subsidence of the tendency to foster, 
such feelings (¢.¢., feelings of fear and pity).+ The mapaokevdlecy 1a0y and the xaapore, 


* That, among other things, pity and also fear and menace should be included among the moral ele- 
ments of the tragedy had already been said by Plato, Phaedr., p. 268, where the addition of the third 
element (menace, ameAnriKat pyoets) indicates plainly that at least Plato did not contemplate the excitation 
in the spectator of fear on his own account—an interpretation erroneously given by Lessing to the “fear” 
of Aristotle. Cf. Ar., Poét., 11, p. 1452, 88; 18, p! 1453 a, 4. 

t The xd@apars tov madynatwv is—as bie been shown, in particular by J. Bernays—not a purinediien of 
the emotions, but a (temporary) emancipation of the individual from their influence; yet I would not define 
it, more specifically (with Bernays), as a relief from permanent emotional tendencies (fearfulness, sym- 
pathetic disposition, etc.), obtained by giving way to them for the time, nor (with Heinrich Weil, who 
regards rv TovovTwy wa0ypatwy as the subjective Genitive, with man understood as the object) as merely 
a deliverance from the uneasiness which attends the want of, or the exhaustion which follows, emotional ex- 
citement, but rather (as shown by me in Fichte’s Zeitschrift, Vol. 86, 1860, and in an article on Aristotle's 
doctrine of the nature and effect of art, 7id., Vol. 50, 1867, and also by A. Déring, who argues from the 
medical use of the term, in the PAdlol., XXI. 1864), as a temporary remoyal, elimination, nullification of the 
emotions themselves. In Plato, Phaedo, p. 69 ¢, xdOapos tv HSovev = a deliverance (of the sonl) from 
lusts; the ka@apris éurodiny palace SofSv (Soph., p. 230) is one who delivers fom such opinions as 
obstruct one’s advance to true insight; the same eonstruction occurs in Arist., ZZést. Anim., VI. 1S («ae 
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the excitation and the natural subsidence of the feelings and their final counterpoise, 
tranquilization, and emancipation, will be the more surely and completely accomplished in 


Kataunviwv), which passage is rightly cited by Doéring (Philol., XXI. p. 526) in illustration of the medical 
use of the term, Against Bernays’ interpretation it may be urged that neither his argument for the ren- 
dering of xa@apors as “relief obtained by giving way to,” nor that for the rendering of ma@jjara as “emo- 
tional dispositions,” can be regarded as demonstrative, and that, according to Pol., VIII. 7, p. 18424, 1 seq, 
it is not the wayua, but the maGos,a form of “motion” (kivnows), which is spoken of as the object of 
xa0apors. Where Plato aims at the permanent deliverance of man from the emotions by their extirpation, 
Avistotle proposes instead, a temporary relief, to be obtained through their very excitation (by artificial 
means) and subsequent subsidence. After hearing music, witnessing the representation of a tragedy, 
ete., the emotions excited in us are again quieted by their very exhaustion, are in a sense purged out of 
us (ka@aiperar); but although it is only the emotions immediately excited by the given work of art which 
are thns affected directly, yet indirectly all other similar emotions, which fall into the same concept with 
them and into which the emotional tendency might have been developed had it not been thus diverted, 
are similarly purged away; we are temporarily freed (or “cleansed™) from all of them, until the neces- 
sity arises anew for their excitation and exhaustion. The object is here not to extirpate the feclings 
(74.9n) once for all, nor to generate apathy or even moderated emotion, nor is it to effect a (qualitative) 
improvement (purification) of the emotions, but rather to bring about a provisional satisfaction of a 
regularly recurring emotional instinct, an instinct which is in itself altogether normal, but which by 
Jong continuance would become an impediment in the way of other funetions, especially the wa@yous (or 
function of cognitive learning), for which reason it must be appeased (according to Aristotle, by allowing 
it just and proper satisfaction) and the soul freed or as if cleansed from it. This instinet is not entirely 
wanting in any man, not even in those in whom it is abnormally feeble, but its nature is most easily recog- 
nized in cases where it appears With abnormal strength (as in enthusiasts), whence Aristotle, in explaining 
the concept of Catharsis (Pol., VIII. 7), begins with such cases. (Of. Plat. Zeges, VIL p. 790 seq.) With 
the Catharsis of the feelings is necessarily connected a degree of pleasure (kovdigeaAar we ndov7s), whether 
the feeling itself was originally inspiriting or depressing. (Cf. numerous utterances by poets respecting the 
relief which arises from the expression of the feelings—as, e. g., Goethe’s words concerning the “divine 
worth of tones and tears,” concerning the emotional relief arising from the production of works of art, 
ZEsch., Choeph. Parod., Str.&5: 8 ai@vos & ivymotar Booxerat xéap, ete. [the heart fed with cries of pain”, 
and others.) The object of artis not to transform actually existing emotions (those of common life), but to 
excite and exhaust emotions existing only in potentiality in an audience which is not yet moved, but is 
already waiting to be moved. In itself the Catharsis may operate indifferently on emotions of a noble or 
ignoble character; but as the man of coarser type craves a coarser species of excitation, so the more refined 
craves an excitation of a nobler kind (Arist., Pol., VILL. 7: moved de rhv ndovny exaorors Td Kata pio oikeLov), 
Aristotle requires that the need of both classes of the publie be satisfied. The proposed excitation of the 
emotions, regarded as a mere means of recreation, is termed aveots or radia, but as « means of refined enter- 
tainment through the enjoyment of a work of art it is duaywy7. Avoywyn presupposes a degree of mental cul- 
ture. Still, works of high art, which leave the uncultivated man unmoved at the moment when they afford 
the purest enjoyment to the cultivated, may serve as a means of cnlture for the former, accustoming him to 
be glad and to mourn as and when he ought (xa(pevy Kai AvmeicAar opOas or ois Set) and so refining his disposi- 
tion. This effect can not be produced by every kind of art, but only by that which idealizes, z.e., which repro- 
duces its objects in forms more excellent and more beautiful than those which they commonly or actually 
possess; nor can it be produced in every person, but only in one who is capable of cultivation, hence chiefly 
in the young. Aristotle terms this the ethical effect of art (mpos apernv madera, padyors). In this counection 
he lays particular stress on certain kinds of music. The Tragedy (like the Epos) bears, according to its defini- 
tion (as uiunous mpa&ews orovdaéas), that elevated, noble character, which makes the “ purification” effected 
by it subservient to “refined entertainment.” This character renders it capable of serving the ends of 
ethical culture. Still, Aristotle has at least not expressly considered the Tragedy as a means of education for 
the young, but seems rather, in treating of it, to presuppose the existence of a public possessing in general a 
sufficient degree of culture (even though not wholly free from deficiencies in this respect) to appreciate it as 
a means of “refined entertainment” (Scaywy7); but in view of the variability in the mean degree of culture 
of this public, Aristotle can not have meant completely to exclude from among the effects of the Tragedy, 
its effect as an instrument of ethical discipline. With the “Catharsis” effected by any art are in reality 
always joined by a castial nexus the other effects of the same,—the latter effects flow from the “ Catharsis,” 
but are generically different from it. The cathartic, hedonic, and ethico-disciplinary effects are co-ordinate 
in conception, and any interpretation of ‘ Catharsis,” which includes in its conception the notion of “ puri- 
fication,” “refinement,” “emancipation from the goadings of low and selfish impulses,” ete.,is to be con- 
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the spectator, the more complete the work of art is in itself, or the more true it is to the 
objective norms, which are founded in the nature of the object represented, and, especially, 
the less it is wantimg (in what Goethe demands in the interests of its cathartic operation, 
namely) in the element of a reconciling rounding off or finale. The feeling awakened by 
the tragedy, though painful, yet contains in itself an elevating and pleasurable element, 
inasmuch as it is a feeling of sympathy with what is noble. This mixed character of the 
feeling is not expressly affirmed by Aristotle in the parts of the Poelica which are now 
extant, but it is affirmed in the Mhetoric (I. 11, 1370 b, 24—28),-where, in the threnody, 
Aristotle finds involved not only the sentiment of sadness, but also the pleasure of 


memory and, so to speak, the pleasure of bringing: before the mind in the present those — 


things which the hero did in his life, and what sort of a man he was. 

Auxiliary and subordinate to Politics is Zhetoric, the art of persuasion (dpvayec epi 
Exaorov Tov Gewpiaa 7d éEvdexbuevov wiOavdv, Fhet., I. 2). The business of Rhetoric is not 
so much to persuade, as to furnish a knowledge of those considerations which, in connee- 
tion with.any subject in hand, are persuasive. It is of no use to attempt to conyince the 
masses of men by scientific arguments. The basis ef one’s argumentation must be that 
which is known to all (kowd). The rhetorical art must indeed be able to give an appear- 
ance of equal credibility to contradictory assertions. But the intention (tpoaipeorc) of the 
orator must be to arrive at the true and the just. The rhetorical faculty, which may be 
developed and applied either in a good or in’a bad sense, should be employed by us only 
in the good sense. ‘The possibility of being perverted to wrohg uses, belongs to rhetoric 
in company with every thing that is good, except virtue; but this fact does not destroy its 
utility (2thet., I. 1). 


§ 51. The disciples of Aristotle in the next two to three centuries 
after his death, particularly Theophrastus of Lesbus, Eudemus of 
Rhodes, Aristoxenus the Musician, Dicearch, Clearchus of Soli, 
and also Strato the Physicist, Lyco, Aristo, Hieronymus, Critolaus, 
Diodorus, Staseas, and Cratippus (which latter was heard at Athens 
by Cicero’s son Marcus), abandoned, for the most part, metaphysical 
speculation, and applied themselves either to the study of nature or 
to a more popular treatment of Ethics, at the same time modifying in 
many ways the teaching of Aristotle—mostly in a naturalistic direc- 
tion. The later Peripatetics returned again to the peculiar concep- 
tions of Aristotle; their merits are founded chiefly in their exegesis 
of his works. The most noteworthy exegetes were Andronicus of 


/ 
sidered as un-Aristotelian, because it effaces the strongly-marked opposition in which Aristotle places ca0ap- 
ots to payors. (Cf., in confirmation, Arist., Pol., VIL 6, 1841 a, 21; ob« éoriv 6 adbdAds 7OiKdv, GAA MaAAOY 
OpyLaoTik6v, WaTE mpds TOUS TOLOVTOUVS alT@ KaLpovs xXpHaTéov, Ev ols 7 Oewpia KaOapaw paddov Sivarar H 
pabnow. Td. 7, 1341 b, 36: paper b& ob pias Evexev wpedcias TH povarky xpHTOae Seiv, aAAG Kal TAELOVOY KapLY* 
Kai yap wadetas Evekev Kat Kabapoews,—rtpitov S& mpos Staywynv, mpos avec Te Kal Tpds THY THS OVPTOViAas 
avaravow. Ib, 1842a, 8: é« 5€ tov icpov pedA@v dp@mev TovVTOVS, OTav xpyowvrar Tos ELopyagover THY WuXnY 
HéAcot, Ka0LETaMEVOUS WOTEP LaTpEeias TUXOYTaS Kal Kabaprews, Ta’TO 5H TOTO avayKaloy TacXELY Kai TOUS 
€Aeyuovas Kal Tos HoByTLKOVS Kai TODS bAWws (6AWS TOUS?) TAANTLKOUS, TOS SE GAAOVS Kab" Saov ErtBadAct TOY 


ToLoTwY EKdoTH Kai Tage yweorOat Ta Kabapow Kai KovdéerOar ved" NdovAs, duoiws 52 Kal Ta weAn Ta 


Kadaprixa mapéxet xapay aBAaBy Tois avOpwrots). 
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Rhodes, the arranger of the works of Aristotle (about 70 B. ©.), 
Boéthus of Sidon (who lived in the time of Czesar), Nicolaus of 
Damascus (who taught at Rome under Augustus and Tiberius), 
Alexander of Aigee (a teacher of Nero), Aspasius and Adrastus of 
Aphrodisias (about 120 a. p.), Alexander of Aphrodisias (about 200 
A. D.), Who was called the Exegete kav’ ééoyjv; and among the still 
later interpreters (of the school of the Neo-Platonists), Porphyrius 
(in the third century), Themistius (in the fourth), and Philoponus 
and Simplicius (in the sixth century after Christ). 


A. Trendelenburg, Ueber die Darstellung der Peripatetischen Ethik bet Stobaews, pp. 155-158, in the 
Monthly Keports of the Berl. Akad, d. Wiss., February, 1858; H. Meurer, Peripateticorwmn philosophia 
moralis secundum Stobueum, Weimar, 1859. Cf. Meineke, in Mittzell’s Zeétschr. 7. d. G.-W., 1859, p. 
563 seq. 

The extant works of Theophrastus were first printed with those of Aristotle at Venice, 1495-98. 
Theophrasti Eresii quae supersunt, ed. Jo. Gottlob Schneider, Leipsic, 1818-21; ed. Pr. Wimmer, Bres- 
lan, 1842; Leipsic, 1864; Paris, 1866. On the works of Theophrastus compare Herm. Usener (Analecta 
Theophrastea (diss. Peres Leipsic, 1858, and RA. Ifus., XVI. pp. 259 seq. and 470 seq.); on his 
Phytology works have been published by Kurt Sprengel (Altong, 1822) and E. Meyer (Gesch. der Botunik, 
I. $ seq.); on his Psychology, ef. Philippson (vAn dvOpwrivy, 2 vuls., Berlin, 13): on his Theology, Krische 
(Forschungen, 1., pp. 889-849); on his delineation -of ee “characters,” ef, among later writers, Carl 
Zell (Freiburg, 1828-25), Pinzger (Ratibor, 1833-39), I. E. Foss (Progr., Walle and Altenburg, 183-4, “36, °61), 
Fr. Hanow (Diss. Bonn., Leips. 1858); ef. also Th. Charact., ed. Foss, Leips. 1858 ; ed. Eng. Petersen, Leips. 
1859; Jac. Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift tiber Ir dennadoh eit, ein Beitrag zur Religionsgesch, mit krit. 
wnd erkl. Bemerkungen zu Porphyrios Schrift tiber Enthaltsamkeit, Berlin, 1866; Theophr. Charaet. et 


. Philodemi de Vitiis lib. X., ed. T, L. Ussing, Hanan, 1868, 


On Eudemus, see A, Th. Il. Fritzsche (De Lud. Rhodit philosophi Peripatetici vita et seriptis, in his 
edition of the Mud. Bthies, Regensburg, 1851), The Fragments of End. have been edited by Spengel 
(Ludemi Rhodii Peripatetic fragmenta quae supersunt, Berlin, 1866, 2d edition, 1870). 

' Fragments from the writings of later Peripatetics (Aristoxenus, Diciearch, Phanias, Clearchus, De- 
metrius, Strabo, and others) have been collected together by Carl Miiller in his Mragm. Iistoricorwnir 
Graec., Vol. I1., Paris, 1848, 

Aristowenus Grundziige der Rhythmik, Greek and German, ed. by Heinr. Feussner, Uanau, 1840; 
Elem. rhytlin. fragmentun, ed. 3. Ts. Bartels (diss.), Bonn, 1854; Aristoweni Harmon, quae supersunt, in 
Greek and German, by Paul Marquard, Berlin, 1868. Of Aristoxenus treat W.L. Mahne (Amst. 1793), 
Hirsch (Ar, w. 8. Grundziige ad. Rhythm., G.-Pr., Thorn, 1859), Paul Marquard (De Ar. Tarentini Ele- 
mentis harmonicis, diss. inaug., Bonn, 1868). Carl yon Jan (in the Philol., Vol. 29, 1869, pp. 800-818), and 
Bernh, Brill (Ars rhythm, und metr. Messungen, m. ein. Vorw. v. k. LehrseLeipsic, 1870). 

Dicacarchi quae supersunt, ed. Max. Fubr, Darmst. 1841, Of Dicwarch treat Aug. Buttmann (Berlin, 
1832), F. Osann (in Beitr, zw griech. uw. rim. Litteraturgesch., Vol. 1L., Cassel, 1839), A. F. Niike (in Opuse. 
philol., 1. Bonn, 1842), Mich. Kutorga (in d/élanges gr.-rom. de Acad, de St. Pétersb., I. 1850), and 
Franz Schmidt (De eraclidis Pontici et Dicaearchi Messenti dialogis deperditis, diss, inwug., Bres- 
lau, 1867), 

On Clearechus, ef. J. Bapt. Verraert (De Olearcho Solensi, Gandayi, 1828). 

On Phanias of Eresus, ef. Aug, Voisin (Gandayi, 1824), I. F, Ebert (Kénigsberg, 1825), A. Boeckh (in 
Corp. inser. Graec., Vol. I1., Berlin, 1843, p. 804 seq.). 

On Demetrius of Phalerus: HM. Dohrn (Kiel, 1825), Th. Herwig (Rinteln, 1850), Ch. Ostermann (Hers- 
feld, 1847, and Fulda, 1857); ef. Granert (//ist. w. philol. Analekten., I. p. 310 seq.). 

On Strato of Lampsacus: C, Nauwerck (Berlin, 1836); ef. Krische, Yorschwngen, I. pp. 849-858. 

On Lyco: Creuzer (in the Wiener Jahrb., 1838, Vol. 61, p. 209 seq.). 

On Aristo of Ceos: J, G. Hubmann (in Jahns Jahrb., 8. Supplementbd., 1834, p, 102 seq.), F. Ritsehl (in 
the hein. Mus., new series, I. 1842, p. 198 séq.), Krische (Forsehungen, I. p. 405 seq.). 

Later Péripateties are treated of by Brandis (Ueber die griech. Ausleger des Arist. Org., in the Abi. 
der Berl. Akad, a. Wiss., 1838, p. 278 seq.), and Zumpt (Ueber den Bestand der philos. Schulen in Athen, 
ibid, 1842, p. 96 seq.). On Adrastus, cf Martin, Theo. Smyrnacus Astronom., Puris, 1849, p. 74 seq. 
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On Nicolaus of Damascus, ef. Conrad Trieber (Quaest. Laconic., p. 1: De Nicol. Dam. Laconicis, — 


Diss. Gotting., Berlin, 1867). 
Some of the works of Alexander of Aphrodisias were printed in the 3d volume of the Aldine edition 
of Aristotle, Venice, 1495-98. Alewandri Aphrodisiensis de anima, de fato, in Themist. opera, Venet. 


1534; De fato, ed. Orelli, Zurich, 1824; Quaest, nat. et mor., ed. L. Spengel, Munich, 1842; Comm. in Arist. . 


metuph., ed. H. Bonitz, Berlin, 1847. On Alexander of Aphrodisias, ef. Usener (Alea. Api. quae feruntur 
problemat. lib, IIT. et IV., Programm of the Joachimsth. Gym. of Berlin, 1859), and Nourisson (De la 
tidberté et du hasard, ess. sur Al. @Aphr., suivi du traité du destin et du libre sick trad. en fr., 
Paris, 1870). 


Aristotle is reported (by Gell., N. A., XIII. 5), shortly before his death, to have 
returned to the question, whom he considered worthy to succeed him in the office of 
instructor, the allegorical answer, that the Lesbian and Rhodian wines were both excel- 
lent, but that the former was the more agreeable (diay 6 AéoPioc); thus he is said to 
have decided as between Eudemus of Rhodes and Theophrastus of Lesbos, in favor of the 
latter. During thirty-five years after the death of Aristotle, Theophrastus was the leader 
of the Peripatetic School, and as he died while retaining that office, at the age of eighty- 


five (Diog. L., V. 36, 40, 58), he must have been born in 373 or 372 B.¢., and died m 288 or - 


287. is original name was fyrtamus, and it is said that the name of Theophrastus 
was given him by Aristotle, on account of the charm of his discourse. Theophrastus 
and Eudemus, in their works, mainly supplement the works of Aristotle, although, im 
some cases, they attempt to correct him. Of the two, Eudemus seems to have followed 
Aristotle the more faithfully, and Theophrastus to have proceeded the more independently. 
In the details, in which they deviate from Aristotle, Eudemus shows rather a theological, 
Theophrastus a naturalistic bias; the affinities of the former are thus relatively Platonic, 
those of Theophrastus Stratonic. Subsequent writers (e. y., Proclus, in his work On 
Euclid) drew considerably from the lost work of Eudemus on the History of Mathe- 
matical and Astronomical Doctrines. In Logic, the doctrines of the problematical judg- 
ment and the syllogism were specially developed by Theophrastus and Eudemus, In 
Metaphysics and Psychology, Theophrastus manifests a certain leaning toward the hypoth- 
esis of immanence in connection with problems which Aristotle would have solved by the 
doctrine of transcendence; yet, on the whole, Theophrastus remained true to the’ ideas of 
Aristotle. Thus he, like Aristotle (according to Simpl., 7m Phys., f. 225), treats the reason 
(vovc) as the better and diviner part of man, affirming that it is implanted in man froma 


without in a perfect state, and is not developed from within: so also he admits a certain » 


substantial existence (ywproude) of the reason. Yet he teaches that that faculty is in 
some sense congenital (eiudvrToc) with man, but how, our reports do not clearly inform us. 
He, too, terms the activity of thought a species of motion («/xyore), but not motion in space. 
In Ethics, Theophrastus laid great emphasis on the ‘Choregia” of virtue, or on external 
goods as Been to the cultivation of virtie; without such goods perfect happiness, he 
taught, was unattainable. The reproach was very often brought against him in later times 
(particularly by the Stoics), that he had approved the poetic maxim: vitam regit fortuna non 
sapientia; but this he applied, without doubt, only to the external life of man. Theophrastus 
held fast to the doctrine that virtue is worthy to be sought on its own account, and that 
without it all external goods are valueless (Cic., Tuse., Vi 9; De Leg., 1.13). Te held that a 
slight deviation from the rules of morals was permissible and required, when such devia- 
tion would result in warding off a great evil from a friend or in securing for him a great 
good. THe opposed the sacrifice of animals. All ethical relations resulted, according to 


him (cf. Ar., £th, N., VIII. 1), from the community (olxesér7c) which exists among all living ; 


beings. The principal merit of Theophrastus consists in the enlargement which he gave — 
to natural science, especially to Botany (Phytology), in the fidelity to nature with which 
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he executed his delineation of Human Characters, and next to these things, in his contri- 
butions to the constitution and criticism of the history of the sciences. 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum, the ‘Musician,” is said to have renewed the theory con- 
demned by Plato, but which received an essentially new signification through Aristotle’s 
conception of entelechy, namely, that the soul is the harmony of the body (animam ipsius 
corporis intentionem quandam esse; velut in cantu et filibus quae harmonia dicitur, sic ex 
corporis totius natura et figura varios motus cieri tumquam in cantu sonos, Cic., Tusc., I. 10. 20). 
He is chiefly of significance on account of his theory of music, which, however, was not 
founded on philosophico-mathematical speculations, but on the acute perceptions of the ear. 
Besides his Hlements of Harmonics, he wrote, among other things, biographies of philoso- 
phers, particularly of Pythagoras and Plato. 

Dicewarch of Messene (in Sicily) gave the preference to the practical as compared with 
the theoretic life (Cic., Ad Att., II. 76). He devoted himself more to empirical investigation 


than to speculation.. His Béioc ‘B2Addoc, of which some fragments have been preserved, , 
. . . . . . . . . 

was a geographico-historical description of Greece. According to Diceearch, there exist 
‘ no individual substantial souls, but only, in its stead, one universal, vital, and sensitive force, | 


which is diffused through all existing organisms, and is transiently individualized in differ- | 


ent bodies (Cic., Tusc., I. 10, 21; 31; 37). 

Strato of Lampsacus, the Physicist (who succeeded Theophrastus as the head of 
the School in 288 or 287 B. c., and continued to oceupy that position for eighteen years), 
transformed the doctrines of Aristotle into a consistent Naturalism. Perception and 
thought are immanent in each other (Plut., De Sol. Animal., ch, 3); there exists no vov¢ 
absolutely separate or separable from the body. The seat of thought is in the head, 
between the eyebrows; the (material) traces (Srou0v/) of the images of perception remain 
there permanently; in the case of memory these traces become again active (Plut., De 
Plac., TV. 23). The formation of the world is the result of natural forces (Cic., De Nat. 
Deor., I. 13. 35; Acad, Pr., Il. 38. 121). 

Cicero names as other and later Peripateties: Lyco, the pupil of Strato, Aristo of Ceos, 
the pupil of Lyco, Hieronymus, Critolaus, and Diodorus (De Fin., V. 5), but does not 
attribute to them any great significance. A disciple and heir of Aristo of Ceos was 
Aristo of Cos (Strabo, XIV. 2.19). Callipho, also, whom Cicero (De Fin., V. 25), men- 
tions as older than Diodorus, appears to have been a Peripatetic, who taught in the second 
century B.C. Besides these may be mentioned the more erudite than philosophical 
Alexandrians: Hermippus (perhaps identical with the Hermippus of Smyrna, mentioned 
by Athenzeus, VIL. 327; ef. A. Lozynski, Zermippi Smyrnaei Peripatetici Fragmenta, Bonn, 
1832; Preller, in Jahn’s Jahrb., XVII. 1836, p. 159 seq.; Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr., IL. 
35 seq.), whose Bioe appear to have been composed about 200 B. o.; Satyrus, who likewise 


wrote a collection of biographies; Sotion (of whom Panzerbieter treats in Jahn’s Jahrb., 


Supplementhd. V., 1837, p. 211 seq.), the author of the Avadoyai tov dAocddar, of which 
Diog. Laértius made much use (date, about 190 B. c.), and Heraclides Lembus (see Miiller, 
IIL. 167 seq.), who, about 150 B. ¢., compiled a book of extracts from the Béoe of Satyrus 
and the Avadoyai of Sotion. To the first century B. c. belong Staseas of Naples (Cie., 
De Fin., V. 25; De Orat., J. 22), and Cratippus, who taught at Athens (Cic., De Of, I. 
1 et al.). 

* Andronicus of Rhodes, the (above-mentioned, p. 149) editor and expositor of the Aris- 
totelian writings (about 70 B. ¢.), Boethus of Sidon (together with Sosigenes, the mathema- 
tician, of the time of Julius Cesar), and Nicolaus of Damascus (under Augustus and 
Tiberius) were particularly influential in promoting the study and intelligent under- 
standing of the works of Aristotle. Andronicus arranged the works of Aristotle and 
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Theophrastus according to their subject-matter (Porphyr., Vita Plotini, 24; ’Avdpdvexac 6 
Iepirarnrindg Ta ‘ApiororéAoug Kal Oeodpaorov elg mpaypuaretag dieiAe Ta¢ oiKxeiag bmobécese 
ele radrov ovvayayor), Tn his exposition of the doctrine of Aristotle (according to the testi- 
mony of the Neo-Platonist, Ammonius) he set out with logic, as the doctrine of demon- 
stration (amddeiéec, or that form of philosophizing which is employed in all systems of 
philosophy, and must therefore be first known, ef. Arist., Met, 1V. 3, 1005 b, 11); the 
customary arrangement of the works of Aristotle (which in all probability originated with 
him), following this principle, begins with the Logie (Analytics) or ‘‘Organon.” ° His 
pupil, Boethus (among whose friends belonged Strabo the geographer, an adherent of 
Stoicism), judged, on the other hand, that Physics was the doctrine most closely related to 
us and most casily understood, and maintained, therefore, that philosophical instruction 
should commence with it, Mach of them held fast to the axiom, that the mpayyareiae 
(complexes of related bodies of investigation, henee separate bodies of philosophical doc- 
trine, branch-seiences of philosophy) were to be arranged according to the principle of an 
advance from the xpdrepov mpdg duag (the prior for us) to the mpérepov dvaer (the prior by 
nature), Diodotus, the brother of Boethus, was also a Peripatetic philosopher (Strabo, XVI. 
2, 24). Boethns seems, at least jn some respects, to have been followed by Xenarchus, 
who taught at Alexandria, Athens, and Rome. Nicolaus of Damascus set forth the Peri- 
patetie philosophy in compendia, following in the Metaphysics a different order from that 
followed by Andronicus in his edition of Aristotle's Metaphysies. The Alexandrian Peri- 
patetic, Aristo, who lived at about this same time, seems to have occupied himself chiefly 
with logic and physics. Apuleius (De Degm. Pl, IIL.) aseribes to him a computatiqn of 
the syllogistic figures, and he may also have been tho author cf an exegesis of the 
Categories, which is mentioned by Simplicius, as also of a work on the Nile, mentioned hy 
Strabo (XVII. 1, 5), and with which was connected a dispute between this Peripatetic and 
the eclectic Platonist, Wudorus, on a question of priority (see below, § 65). 

In many of the Peripateties of this later period we find an approximation toward 
Stoicism,—so in particular in the author of the work De Imdo (epi kdéopov), which con- 
tains many doctrines taken from the Stoic Posidonius, and was probably composed in the 
first century 2. 6, or near the time of the birth of Christ; and so, also, in other regards, 
in the work of Aristoclos of Messene (in Sicily), the teacher of Alexander of Aphrodisias. 
Through this sort of Meélecticism the way was ok for the later blending together of 
the leading systems in Neo-Platonism. 

The principal merit of tho Peripateties of the times of the emperors rests on their 
exegesis of the works of Aristotle. Mxplanatory notes to the Categories, as also to the De 
Coelo, were written both by Alexander of Age, who was one of Nero’s teachers, and by 
Aspasius, and by the latter, also, to the De Jnterpretatione, the Physics, the Metaphysics, and 
the Meomachean Ethics. Adrastus wrote concerning the order of the works of Aristotle 
(wept Tie Tdgewe TdvApiororérvve cvyypayipadtwr), and an exposition of Aristotle’s Categories 
and Physics, as also of the Timaeus of Plato, and perhaps of the Hihies of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus; also a work on Jarmonics, in three books, and a treatise on the sun, 
which may have constituted a part of the astronomical work from which Theo’s Astrono- 
my (see below, § 65) was, for the most part, borrowed. Herminus wrote commentaries 
on the Categories and other logical writings of Aristotle.* Aristocles wrote an historico- 
eritieal work on philosophy. Alexander of Aphrodisias, the Exegete, expounded - the 
Peripatetic philosophy at Athens, from the year 198 to 211, in the reign of Septimus 
Severus. Tlo Was a pupil of Ilerminus, of Aristocles of Messene, and of Sosigenes, the 
Peripatetic (not to be confounded with the astronomer of the same name, of the time of 
Julius Cwsar), THe distinguishod in man a material or physical reason (vote dAdo or 
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guovxdc), and an acquired or developed reason (vot¢g éxixryto¢ or voc Ka? &£w), but identi- 
fied the rove romruxde (the “active intellect”), through whose agency the potential intel- 
lect, in man becomes actual, with God. Of Alexander’s Commentaries there are still 
extant the Commentaries on Book I. of the Analyt. Priora, the Topics, the Meteorology, 
the De Sensu, and Books I-V. of the Metaphysics, together with an abridgment of his 
commentary on the remaining books of the Metaphysics; his commentaries on several of 
the logical and physical works, and on the Psychology of Aristotle, are lost. Of his other 
writings the following are preserved: sep? duyic, wep eluapucyyc, dvouov Kai Oucov 
aropiay Kal Aboswv, rEpt piseac. Tho ‘‘ Problems” and the work ‘On Fevers,” are spuri- 
ous. Some other works by him have been lost. 


§ 52. Zeno of Citium (on the island of Cyprus), a pupil of Crates, 
the Cynic, and afterward of Stilpo, the Megarian, and of Xenocrates 
and Polemo, the Academics, by giving to the Cynic Ethics a more 
elevated character, and combining it with an Heraclitean physics and 
a modified Aristotelian logic, founded, about’ 308 zB. c., a philosophical 
school, which was called, trom the place where it assembled, the 
Stoic. To this school belonged Zeno’s disciples: Persseus, Aristo of 
Chios, Herillus of Carthage, Cleanthes, Zeno’s successor in the office 
of teacher and one of his most important disciples, and also Spherus, 
from the Bosphorus, a pupil of Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, who suc- 
ceeded Cleanthes as teacher of the school, and who first brought the 
Stoic doctrine to a state of complete systematic development, Zeno of 

‘Tarsus, the successor of Chrysippus, Diogenes the Babylonian, An- 
tipater of Tarsus, Panzetius of Rhodes, who was the principal agent in 
the propagation of Stoicism at Rome, and Posidonius of Rhodes, a 
teacher of Cicero. Of the Roman Stoics may be mentioned: L, An- 
neeus Cornutus (first century after Christ) and A, Persius Flaccus, the 
satirist, L. Anneeus Seneca, OC. Musonius Rufus, the slave Epictetus 
of Phrygia, the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in the second 
century after Christ, and others. 


Writers on the Stoic Philosophy in general, are Justus Lipsius (Manuductio ad Stoiecam philoso- 
phiam, Antw. 1604, and later), Dan. Heinsius (in his Orat., Leyden, 1627), Gataker (De disciplina Stoica 
cum sectis alits collata, prefixed to his edition of the works of Antoninus, Cambridge, 1658), und others, of 
whom the most important is Dietr. Tiedemaun (System der stoischen Philosophie, 3 vols., Leips. 1776). A 
survey of the whole historical development of Stoicism is given by L, Noack (Aws der Sloa un Keiser- 
thum, ein Blick auf den Weltlauf der stoischen Philosophie, in the Psyche, Vol. V., eft 1, 1862, pp. 1-24). 
Cf. D. Zimmermann, Quae ratio philosophiae Stoicae sit eum religione Romana, Erlangen, 1858; L. v. 
Arren, Quid ad informandos mores valere potuerit priorwm St. doetrina, Colmar, 1859; 1. Navatsson, 
Essai sur le Stoicisme, Paris, 1856; F. Leferridre, Ifémoire concernant Vinfluence du Stloicisme sur la 
doctrine des jurisconsultes romains, Paris, 1860; J. Dourif, Dw Stoicisme et du Christianisme consi- 
dérés dans leurs rdpports, leurs différences et Vinflwence respectiie quils ont ewercée sur les moun’, 
Paris, 1863, The most thorough investigation of the subject of Stoicism and its representatives, is that of 
Zeller, Ph. d. Gr., 2d ed., IIL. 1, 1865, pp. 26-840, 498-522, 606-684. [See The Stoies, Zpicwreans, and 
Skeptics, translated from Zeller’s Philos. der Griechen, by O, Reichel, London, 1869.—Z7.] 
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Zeno’s works (on the State, the Life according to Nature, ctc.), a list of which is found in Diog. Laért., 
VII. 4, have all been lost. Of Zeno treat Hemingius Forellus (Upsala, 1700), and G. F. Jenicben (Leips. 
1724) ; on his theology, cf. Krische, Forsehungen, I. pp. 865-404. ; 

There exist dissertations on Aristo of Chios, by G. Buchner (Leips. 1725), J. B. Carpzow (Leips. 1742), 
and J. I’, Hiller (Viteb. 1761), and a more recent one by N. Saal (Cologne, 1852); on his theology, see 
Krische, Forschungen, I. pp. 404-415. * ¢ 

On Herillus, ef. W. Tr. Krug (Zlerilli de swmmo bono sententia explosa, non explodenda, in Symb. 
ad hist. philos., p. 111, Leips. 1822), and Saal (De Avistone Chio et Herillo Carthaginiensi, Cologne, 1852). 

On Perseeus, sce Krische, Yorschungen, I. pp. 486-443. 

The hymn of Cleanthes to the supreme God has been edited by H. H. Cludius (Gétt. 1786), J. F. H. 
Schwabe (Jena, 1819), Petersen (Kiel, 1825), Sturz and Merzdorf (Cleanthis hymnus in Jovem, ed. 
Sturz, Leips. 1785, ed. nov. cur., Merzdorf, Leips. 1835), and others. The other works of Cleanthes (the 
titles of which are given by Diog. L., VIL, 174 seq.) have been lost. Cf. Gottl. Chr. Friedr. Mohnike 
(Kleanthes der Stoiker, Vol. I., Greifswald, 1814), Wilh. Traugott Krug (De Cleanthe divinitatis assertore 
ae predicatore, Leipsic, 1819); Krische, Forschungen, I. pp. 415436. 

On Chrysippus have written F. N. G. Baguet (Louvain, 1822), Chr. Petersen (Phil. Chrys. fundamenta, 
Altona and Hamb. 1827; ef. Trendelenburg’s review in the Berl. Jahrb. f. wiss. Kritil:, 1827, 217 seq.), 
Krische (Forschungen, I. 448-481), Th. Bergk (De Chrysinppi libris wept anmopavtixayv, Cassel, 1841), and 
Nicolai (De logicis Chrysippi Ubris, Quedlinburg, 1859), The titles of the works of Chrysippus are 
recorded in Diog. Laért., VII. 189 seq. 

On Diogenes the Babylonian, cf. Krische, Forstiakigan I. pp. 482-491; on Antipater of Tarsus: A. 
Waillot (Leodii, 1824), and F. Jacobs (Jena, 1827); on Panetius: C. G. Esdoyeel (Leips. 1734), and also 
F. G. van Lynden (Leyden, 1802), whose work is the more complete of the two. The fragments of Posi- 
donius have been edited by J. Bake (Leyden, 1810), and C. Miller (in Fragm. ist. G7., U1. Paris, 18:9, 
p. 245 seq.). Paul Tépelmann (in his Diss. Bonn., 1867), and R. Scheppig (De Posidonio Apamensi, rerum, 
gentium, terrarum scriptore, Berlin, 1870) treat of Posidonius, 

Of Stoicism among the Romans, Hollenberg (Leips. 1793), C. Aubertin (De sap. doctoribus. qui a Cie. 
morte ad Neronis princ. Romae vig., Paris, 1857), and Ferraz (De Stoica disciplina apud poetas Ro- 
manos, Paris, 1863) have written. Cf. also, C. Martha, Les Moralistes sous empire Romain, plilosophes 


et poétes, Paris, 1864, 2, éd., 1866; P. Montée, Ze Stoicisme &@ Rome, Paris, 1865; Franz Knickenberg, De ~ 


ratione Stoica in Persit sutiris apparente, diss, phil., Minster, 1867; Uerm. Schiller, Dée stoische Oppo- 
sition unter Nero (“Programm” of the Wertheim Lyceum), Wertheim, 1867; Lud. Borchert, Wwm Antis- 
tius Labeo, auctor scholae Proculianorum, Stoicae philos. fuerit addictus (Diss, inaug. jur.), Berlin, 
1869. 

Of the philosophical writings of L. Annus Seneca, the following are extant: Quaestionum Natu- 
ralium Libri VII, and a series of moral and religious treatises, De providentia, De brevitate vitae, and 
consolatory writings addressed ad Helviam matrem, ad Marciam and ad Polybium ; also De vita beata, 
De otio aut secessu sapientis, De animé tranquillitate, De constantia, De ira, De clementia, De benejiciis, 
and the Zpistolue ad Lucilium. Editions of them by Gronovius (Amsterdam, 1662), Ruhkopf (Leips. 
1797-1811), Schweighiiuser (Zweibriicken, 1809), Vogel (Leipsic, 1829), Fickert (Leipsic, 184245), Haase 
(ébid. 1352-53), and others. Cf. E. Caro (Quid de beata vita senserit Seneca, Paris, 1852), Werner (De 
Senceae philosophia, Breslau, 1825), Walfflin (in the Phélologus, Vol. VIII., 1858, p. 184 seq.), I. L. 
Lehmann (2. Annacus Seneca und. seine philos. Schriften, Philologus, Vol. VIII., 1853, pp. 809-328), F. L. 
Bohm (Annaeus Seneca und sein Werth auch flr unsere Zeit, Progr. of the Fr.-Wilh.-Gymn. of Berlin, 
1856), C. Aubertin (Swr les rapports supposés entre Sénéque et St. Pdul, Paris, 1857 and 1869), Fickert (@.-Pr., 
Breslau, 1857), H. Doergens (Antonin. eum Sen. ph. compar. Leips. 1857), Baur (Seneca und Paulus, das 
Verhiiltniss des Stoicismus ewn Christenthum nach den Schriften Seneews, in the Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 
Vol. I., 1858, Nos. 2 and 8), Holzherr (Der Philosoph Annaeus Seneca, “ Rastatter Schulprogr..” Tub. 1858 
and °59), Rich. Volkmann (Zur Gesch. der Beurtheilung Seneca’s, in Pid. Archiv., I, Stettin, 1859, pp. 
589-610). W. Bernhardt (Die Anschawung des Seneca vom Universum, Wittenberg, 1861), Siedler (Die 
religios-sittliche Weltanschawung des Philosophen Lucius Annazus Seneca, “ Schulpr..” Fraustadt, 1863). 
Cf. Bernhardy, Grundr. der rim. Litt., 4th ed., p. S11 seq.; Octay. Gréard, De litteris et litterarum 
studio quid censuerit Seneca (Diss.), Paris, 1867; Ed, Goguel, Sénégue, Strasbourg, 1868. 

L. Annaeét Phurnuti (Cornuti), De natura deorum I. (repi ts Tov Oe@y dicews), ed. Frid, Osann; adj. 
est. J. de Villoison, De theologia physica Stoicorum commentatio, Gott. 1844. Cf. Martini, De Z. Bees 
Cornuto, Leyden, 1825. 

CO. Musonii Rufi reliquiae et apophthegmata, ed. J. Venhuizen Peerlkamp, Harlem, 1822, praeced. 
, Petri Niewolandii diss. de Mus. Rufo (wh i¢h appeared first in 1783). Cf. Moser, in Daub and Creuzer’s 
* Studien, VI. 74 seq., Bibler in the 1. Schwweizerisches Musewm, IV. 1, 1864, pp. 23-87; Otto Bernhardt, 
Zu Mus, Rufus (G.-Pr.), Soran, 1866. 
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The teachings of Epictetus (recorded by Arrian) in the AvarpeBat and the Zncheiridion have been 
edited by Joh. Schweighiuser (Leips. 1799); the same, together with the commentary of Simplicius on the 
Encheiridion, ivid. 1800, German translations of the Conversations of Epictetus have been wade by J. M. 
Schultz (Altona, 1801-8), and K. Eik (Vienna, 1866); Enk has also translated Simplicius’ commentary on 
the Dfanuwal, Vienna, 1867 (1866). [Zhe Works of Epictetus, Engl. transl. by T. W. Higginson, founded on 
Mrs. Carter’s version, Boston, 1865—T7r.] Works on Epictetus have been written by Beyer (Marburg, 
1795), Perlett (Erfurt, 1798), Spangenberg (Hanau, 1849), Winnefeld (in the Zettschr. 7. Philos., new series, 
Vol. 49, 1866, pp. 1-32 and 193-226), and Gust. Grosch (Die Sittenlehre des Epiktet, G.-Pr., Wernigerode, 
1867). With the Lneheiridion, a work entitled Tabula (wivaé), falsely attributed to the Cebes, who 
appears in Plato’s Phaedo, but in reality a product of the later Eclectic Stoicism, has often been published 
(by Schweighiuser, Leipsic, 1798, and others). 

The work entitled 7a eis éavréy, by the Emperor Mare. Aurelius Antoninus, has been edited by J. M. 
Schultz (Schleswig, 1802), and others. Cf. N. Bach, De If. Aurel. Ant. imperatore philosophante, H. Doer- 
gens (see above, ad Serieca), F. C. Schneider's translation of the Meditutions (Breslau, 1857, 2d ed., 1865), 
M. E. de Suckau, Htwile sur Mare Auréle, sa vie et sa doctrine (Paris, 1858), M. Noél.des Vergers, Zssat 
sur Mare-Avwréle (Paris, 1860), Max Koénigsbeck, De Stoicismo Marci Antonini (Konigsberg, Pr., 1861), 
Ea. Zeller, Wareus Aurelius Antoninus (in Zellers Vortr. wu. Abh., Leips. 1865, pp. $2-107), Arn. Bodek, 
MM, Aur. Ant. ais Freund und Zeitgenosse des Rabbi Jehuda ha-Nasi (Leips. 1868), and J. Schuster, 
Bthices Stoicae apud UM. Aur. Ant. fundamenta (in the Sciriften der Univ. 2u Kiel aus dem Jahre 1868, 
Vol. XV., Kiel, 1869). [Engl. translation of the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius, Boston, 1864.— 77] 

Besides the works and fragments of works by the Stoics themselves, the statements of Cicero, Plu- 
tarch, Diog. L. (Book VII.), Stobaus, and Simplicius, are especially useful as aids to the knowledge of 
Stoicism, 


The Stoics classed themselves ‘among the followers of Socrates; and they were, in 
reality, so nearly related to Socrates in their doctrines and their theory of life, and were 
to such a degree mere continuators of previous types of thought, that, although they may 
be distinguished from the previous schools, they can not be regarded as introducing a new 
period in Greek philosophy. “Socrates sat for the portrait of the Stoic sage; the Stoies 
strove earnestly to build up their inner man after the pattern of the virtuous wise man, 
whose lineaments they borrowed from the transfigured and lofty form of Socrates ” (Noack, 
Psyche, V., 1., 1862, p. 13). The productive clement in the Stoie philosophy is indeed not to 
be deemed insignificant, especially in the field of ethics, where their rigorous discrimination 
and severance of the morally good from the agreeable, and the rank of indifference to 
which they reduced the latter, mark at once the merit and the onesidedness of the Stoics. 
But this element is less characteristic of their philosophy as a whole, than is the fact that 
in the latter those elements of humane culture were conserved, which were bequeathed to 
the Stoics by their predecessors, and by their agency these clements gained a wider range 
of influence. The modifications introduced by the Stoics into the form and content of phi- 
losophy were, for the most part, only such as grew out of their tendency to philosophize 
for the many. But the extensive diffusion of a philosophy, together with the modifica- 
tions of doctrine involved in such diffusion, is insufficient, when taken in connection with 
an inferior activity in the development of philosophic thought, to authorize us in regarding 
that philosophy as inaugurating a new period. 

The life ef Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, falls nearly between 350 and 258 
B. 0.; for the exact determination of the dates our authorities are too contradictory. A 
son of Mnaseas, who was a merchant of Cittium (an Hellenic city, but inhabited partly by 
Phenicians), he too was occupied in his early life (according to Diog. L., VI. 1 seq., until 
his 30th, or, more likely, according to Perseus as cited by Diog. L., VII. 28, until his 


22d year) in commerce. A shipwreck is said to have been the occasion of his residing: for 


a while at Athens. The reading of works written by the disciples of Socrates (especially 
the reading of Xenophon’s Memorabilia and the Platonic Apology, see Diog. L., VII. 3, and 


, Themist., Orat. 23, p. 295 e) filled him with admiration for the strength of character dis- 


— 
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played in Socrates, and in Crates the Cynic he thought he had found the man who, of all 
men then living, most resembled Socrates. Accordingly he joined himself to Crates as his 
pupil. It is said that the writings of Zeno, especially the earliest of them, contained ideas 
which savored of the harshness and coarseness of Cynicism and for which later Stoics 
(probably Chrysippus, in particular) sought to substitute others more mild and refined. 
Of Zeno’s work on the State, it was said (Diog. L., VII. 4) that he wrote it éxi rH¢ Tov 
Kuvoc ovpac. Not deriving permanent satisfaction from the Cynic philosopher, he is said to 
have addressed himself to Stilpo, from whom Crates in vain sought again to tear him. 
away (Diog. L., VII. 24); then he heard Xenocrates, and after ‘the death of the latter 
(Olymp. 116.3 = 314 8. ©), Polemo. Not long after 310 8B. ¢. he founded his own philo- 
sophical school in the Eréa zocxidm (a portico adorned with paintings of Polygnotus), 
whence the school received the name of Stote. According to Apollonius (ap. Diog. L., 
VII. 28), he taught 58 years, which agrees with the statement that he lived 98 years; 
but according to the testimony of Perseus (bid.) he died at the age of 72 years (for which 
Zumpt reads 92, in view of Diog. L., VI. 9, where Zeno in a letter to Antigonus calls 
himself 80 years old). The Athenians held Zeno in high respect, and honored him (accord- 
ing to Diog. L,, VII. 10) with a golden chaplet, a tomb built at the public. expense, and 
(Diog. L., VII. 6) also with a monument of brass, on account of the virtue and temperance 
of which he gave proofs in his doctrine and life, and to the practice of which he directed _ 
the young. The titles of Zeno’s works are cited in Diog. L, VII. 4. : 

Cleanthes of Assus in Troas was (according to Diog. L., VII. 168) originally a pugilist, 
and, while in attendance on the instructions of Zeno, earned his living’ by carrying water 
and kneading dough in the night. He grasped philosophical doctrines slowly and with 
difficulty, but held faithfully to that which he had once taken in, whence Zeno is said to 
have compared him to a hard tablet, on which it was difficult to write, but which retained 
permanently the characters once inscribed on it. According to Diog. L. (VIL. 176), ‘he 
remained nineteen years the pupil of Zeno, whom he. then succeeded as director of the 
school. For the titles of his written works, see Diog. L., VII. 174, 175. 

Noteworthy pupils of Zeno, besides Cleanthes, were Perszeus of Cittium, to whom we 
owe several valuable literary notices (he repaired in 278 B. c., with his pupil Aratus of 
Soli, from Athens to the court of the Macedonian king Antigonus Gonatas); Aristo of 
Chios, who undervalued the theoretical, rejected logic as useless, and physics as a science 
beyond the reach of man, and declared all things except virtue and vice to be indifferent, 
and Herillus of Carthage, who, on the contrary, defined. the chief business of man as ~ 
knowledge (éror7u7), but recognized besides it another secondary end (bxoredic, Diog. L., + 
VII. 165): according to him, the gifts of fortune are treasures of the unwise, but the 
highest good of the wise man is knowledge. 

Chrysippus of Soli or Tarsus in Cicilia (282-209 3. c.), the successor of Cleanthes, 
became, through his elaboration of the system on all its sides, a sort of second founder of 
the Stoic school, so that it was said (Diog. L., VII. 183) that ‘without Chrysippus, the 
Stoa had not existed” (Et 7) yap qv Xpiourroc, ov dv 7 Erod). Yet in his works he was 
very diffuse. He is said to have written daily five hundred lines, and to have composed 
seyen hundred and five books, which were largely filled with citations from other authors, 
especially from poets, and with numerous repetitions and corrections of what had a 
before (Diog. L., VII. 180 seq.) ‘ 

After Gheretube Spheerus from the Bosphorus was one of the most celebrated of 
the disciples of Cleanthes. The Stoic Boéthus appears to have been a contemporary and 
condisciple of Chrysippus (as may be inferred from Diog. L., VII..54). 

The successors of Chrysippus were Zeno of Tarsus and Diogenes the Babylonian (from 
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Seleucia on the Tigris), of whom Crates of Mallos, perhaps also Aristarchus and certainly 
Apollodorus, the author of the Xpovca (written ‘after 144 B. ¢.) and other works, were pupils. 
The next leader of the school after them was Antipater of Tarsus. Diogenes went (accord- 
ing to Gell., V. A., XV. 11) in the year 155 B. o., together with Carneades, the Academie, 
and Critolaus, the Peripatetic, to Rome, as an embassador of the Athenians, commissioned 
to procure. the remission of a pecuniary fine which had been laid upon them. Through 
the publi¢ discourses of these philosophers Greek philosophy was first made known at 
Rome; but it was unfavorably réceived by the Senate. ‘The Peripatetic, Critolaus, 
fascinated the Roman youth by the cleverness and aptness of his style; the Academie, 
Carneades, by his forcible delivery and brilliant, acuteness; the Stoic, Diogenes, by the 
mild and tranquil flow of his discourses.” (On the sending of these men to Rome in tho 
year 155 8. o., cf. Wiskeman, G.-Pr., Hersfeld, 1867.) The elder Cato was unwilling that 
the public policy of Rome, which for the Roman youth was the supreme norm of judgment 
and action, and was possessed of unconditional authority, should, through the influence of 
foreign philosophers, become subordinated in the consciousness of these youth to a more 
universal ethical norm. He insisted on the earliest possible dismissal of these embas- 
sadors. In his view, the condemnation of Socrates, as the author of such corrupting 
speculation, was just and was well done. A decree of the Senate, in the year 160 B. c., 
ordered the banishment from Rome of all forcign philosophers and toachers of rhetoric. 

‘Panietius of Rhodes (about 180-111 2. ©.), a disciple of Diogenes, won over to Greel 
philosophy such members of the Roman aristocracy as Ivelius and Scipio (the latter of 
whom, according to Cic., Acad., II, 2. 5, ef al., he accompanied on his diplomatie journey to 
Alexandria, 143 2. ¢.). THe toned down the harsher elements of the Stoie doctrino (Cie., 
De Fin., 1V. 28), aimed at a less rugged and more brilliant rhetorical style, and, in addition 
to the authority of the earlier Stoics, appealed also to that of Plato, Aristotle, Xenocrates, 
Theophrastus, and Dicmwarch. Inclined more to doubt than to inflexible dogmatism, he 
denied the possibility of astrological prognostications, combated all forms of divination, 
abandoned the doctrine of the destruction of the world by fire, on which Boéthus and 
other Stoics had already had doubts, and with Socratic modesty confessed that he was 
still far from having attained to perfect wisdom. His work sept tod Kkalyjxovroc forms the 
basis of Cicero’s De Ofjictis (Cic., De Of, Ill. 2; Ad Alt, XVI. 11). With him begins 
the leaning of Stoicism toward Welecticism (a change largely due to Roman influences). 
Among the disciples of Panectius were the celebrated jurist and Pontifex Maximus, Q. 

“Mucius Scevola (died 82 8. ¢.), who distinguished threo theologies: the theology of the 
poets, the theology of the philosophers, and the theology of statesmon. ‘Tho first was 
anthropomorphic and anthropopathiec, and therefore false and ignoble, The second was 
rational and true, but impracticable, Tho third, on which the maintenance of the estab- 
lished cultus depended, was indispensable, (Of a similar nature were the opinions of M, 
Terentius Varro [115-25 3B. 0.], who, educated by Antiochus of Ascalon, the Academie, 
was, like the latter, an celectic in philosophy, but interpreted the religious myths: alle- 
gorically, as did the Stoics, and conceived God as the soul of the universe.) 

Posidonius of Apamea (in Syria), whose school was located at Rhodes, —where,among 
others, Cicero and Pompey heard him,—was a disciplo of Paniwtius, and was regarded as the 
man of the most comprehensive and thorough learning (roAvpaléorarog and bmiotnpovud- 
tazoc) among all the Stoies. He returned again toward dogmatism, blended Aristotelian 
and Platonic with Stoic doctrines, and took such pleasure in high-sounding discourse, that 

‘Strabo (III. p. 147) avers he was “inspired with hyperboles.” About tho same time 
lived the Stoie Apollodorus Ephillus, or, rather, Nphelus (6 #byAoc, lentiginosus). 

The Stoic Athenodorus of Tarsus was superintendent of the Pergamean Library, and 
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afterward a companion and friend of the younger Cato (Uticensts), who approved the 
Stoic principles by his life. Besides him, Antipater of Tyre, who died at Athens about 
45 B. C., was also a teacher of the younger Cato. The Stoic Apollonides, a friend of Cato, 
was with the latter during his last days, 

Diodotus was (about 85 B. C.) a teacher of Cicero, and afterward (until his death, about 
60 B. co.) a member of his family. and his friend. Athenodorus, the son of Sandon, and 
perhaps a pupil of Posidonius, was (together with Arius of Alexandria, who is probably 
identical with the eclectic Platonist, Arius Didymus) a teacher of Octavianus Augustus. 
The Stoic: Heraclitus (or Heraclides), the author of the “ Homeric Allegories”’ (ed. Mehler, 
Leyden, 185!), seems to have lived near or in the time of Augustus. Under Tiberius, 
Attalus, one of Seneca’s tutors, taught at Rome. An instructor of Nero was Cheremon, 
who appears afterward to have presided over a school at Alexandria. 

L. Annzeus Seneca, born at Cordova (in Spain), was the son of M. Annzeus Seneca, the 
rhetorician, and lived a. p. 3-65. In philosophy, his attention was mainly directed to 
Ethics, which science, however, assumed in his hands rather the form of exhortation to 
virtue than that of investigation into the nature of virtue. Seneca resembled the Cynics 
of his time in the slight worth which he attributed to speculative investigations and 
systematic connection. The conception of earnest, laborious inquiry, as an ethical end 
possessing an independent worth in itself, is absent from his philosophy; he knows only 
tho antithesis: facere docet philosophia, non dicere; philosophiam oblectamentum facere, quum 
remedium sit, ete., and thus illustrates the Stoic distaste for the Aristotelian conception of 
philosophizing, carried to its extreme. By his hopeless complaints over the corruptness 
and misery of human life, and by his indulgent concessions to human frailty, he is far 
removed from the spirit of the earlier Stoa. ? 

L. Annzeus Cornutus (or Phurnutus) lived about A, p. 20-66 or 68 at Rome. He wrote 
in the Greek language. A. Persius Flaceus, the satirist (a. p. 34-62), was his pupil and 
friend. M. Annus Lucanus (39-65), the son of Seneca’s brother, was also among his 
scholars. 'o the Stoic circle belonged, further, the well-known Republicans Thrasea 


Petus (Tac, Ann, XVI. 21 seq.; Hist, IV. 10, 40) and Helvidius Priscus (Ann, XVI. ° 


28-85; Hist. IV. 5 seq.; 9, 53). 

C. Musonius Rufus of Volsinii, a Stoic of nearly the same type as Seneca, was, 
with other philosophers, banished from Rome by Nero (Tacitus, Annal., XV. 71). He was 
afterward recalled, probably by Galba. When Vespasian ordered the banishment of all 


philosophers from Rome, Musonius was allowed to remain. THe stood also in relations of * . 


. personal intimacy to Titus, “His pupil Pollio (perhaps, according to Zeller, UI. 1, 1865, 
p. 653, identical with Valerius Pollio, the grammarian, who lived under Hadrian) rote 
aronvjpoveiuata Movowvior, from which, probably, Stobeus drew what he communicates 
respecting his teachings. Musonius reduced philosophy to the simplest moral teachings. 


One of his finest sayings is: “If thou doest good painfully, thy pain is transient, but the . 


good will endure; if thou doest evil with pleasure, thy pleasure will be transient, but the 
evil will endure.” / 

Epictetus of Hieropolis (in Phrygia) was a slave of Epaphroditus, who belonged to the 
body-guard of the Emperor Nero. He was afterward set free, became a disciple of 
Musonius Rufus, and was subsequently a teacher of philosophy at Rome, until the dies 
tion of philosophers throughoué Italy by Domitian in the year 94 (Gell, MA. XIV, 11 
ef. Suet., Domit., 10), after which ho lived at Nicopolis in Epirus. There he was heard by 


Arrian, who recorded his discourses. fpictetus emphasizes chiefly the necessity of holding 


the mind independent of all external goods, since these are not under our control. To this 


end we should bear and forbear (avéz0u xat dxéyou), Man should invariably strive to find 
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all his goods in himself. He should fear most'of all the god (Ged¢ or da(uwv) within his 
own breast. 

The Sentences of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius are founded largely on those of Epic- 
tetus. His predilection for solitary contemplation, “in which man is alone in the presence 
of his Genius,” gives to his views a certain relationship with the Neo-Platonic philosophy, 
which was soon afterward to arise. 


§ 53. The Stoics make Logie and Physics in reality ancillary to 
Ethics, although they generally ascribe to Physics (including The- 
ology) a higher rank than to Ethies. Under Logic many of the Stoics 
include Dialectic and Rhetoric. The Stoic Dialectic is a theory of 
cognition. It is founded on the Analytics of Aristotle, which it sup- 
plements by certain investigations respecting the criterion of truth, 
the nature of sensuous perception, and certain forms of the syllogism 
(the hypothetical syllogism, in particular). Its changes in terminology, 
however, mark no scientific progress, their only use being perhaps to 
facilitate the work of elementary instruction ;. greater intelligibility 
was not unfrequently purchased at the cost of profundity. The fun- 
damental criterion of truth, with the Stoics, is sensuous distinctness 
in the mental representation. All knowledge arises from sensuous 
perception ; the soul resembles originally a piece of blank paper, on 
which representations are afterward inseribed by the senses. In place 
of the Platonic theory of ideas and the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
conceptual essences of things, the Stoics teach the doctrine of subjec- 
tive concepts, formed through abstraction; in the sphere of objective 
reality only concrete individuals exist. For the ten categories of 
Aristotle the Stoics substitute four class-conceptions, to which they 
attribute the highest generality, viz.: Substratum, Essential Attri- 
bute or Quality, Condition, and Relation. 


The Stoic conception of mpdAnyes is treated of by Roorda (Leyden, 1823, from the Annales Acad. Lug- 
dun,, 1822-28), the Stoic doctrine of categories by Trendelenburg (Gesch. der Kategorienlehre, Berlin, 1846, 
pp. 217-282); ef. Prantl, in his Gesch. @. Logik, Zeller, in his Ph. d. @r., ete,, also, J. Tl. Ritter, De St 
doctr. pracs, de eorwm logica, Breslau, 1849, and Nicolai, De Log. Olinys. libris, G.-Pr., Quedl, 1859, 


The three parts into which philosophy was divided by the Stoies corresponded with 
the three species of virtue (aper#), which, according to them, the philosopher must seek to 
acquire, namely: thoroughness in the knowledge of nature, in moral culture, and in logical 
discipline (Plutarch, De Plac. Philos., I. Proém: aperdc rac yevicordrac tpeic: prauciy, ySuchy, 
Aoytxyv). The Stoics employed the term Logic to denote the doctrine of Adyou, @. e, of 
thought and discourse, and divided it into Dialectic and Rhetoric (Diog, L., VII. 41: 70 68 
Royixdv pépog pao évioe eig dio Suapsiodae Emiorhuac, eig pyTopeKiyy Kal sic Suadenruchr). 
Cleanthes enumerated six divisions of philosophy: Dialectic, Rhetoric, Ethics, Politics, 
Physics, and Theology; he does not appear to have reduced these, in any case, to tho® 
three above-named. ‘To illustrate the nature and mutual relation of logic, ethics, and 
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physics, tho Stoies (according to Diog. L., VIL. 40, and Sext. Emp., Adv. Math, VIL. 17 
seq.) compared the first to the bones and sinews of the body, the shell of an egg, or the 
fence inclosing a garden; ethics, to the flesh of the body, the white of the egg (and the 
trees in the garden ?); and physics (especially when viewed as theology), to the soul, the 
yolk of the ege (and the fruits of the garden ?); some, however (e. g., Posidonius), preferred 
tho comparison of physics to flesh, the white of the egg, and the trees in the garden, and 
ethics to the soul, the yolk of the egg, and the fruits of the garden. 

In Dialectic the Stoics included the doctrine of language (grammar), and the doctrine of 


that which language expresses, representations’ and thoughts (theory of cognition, includ-- 


ing the Aristotelian Logie as modified by them), In Grammar the Stoics accomplished 
vory meritorious results, but these are in part of more significance for the history of 
positive philological ee than for the history of PRUE Cf. the above-cited works 
of Lersch and Steinthal (p. 24). 

The fundamental ete in tho Stoic theory of cognition relates to the means by 
which truth is to be known as such («perfpiov), A similar question was not unknown to 
Aristotlo (Metaph., IV. 6: tic 6 kpmav tov by:atvorta Kat bAws Tov Tepi Exacta xplvovra 


ép3ac;), but he classed it with such idle questions as whetlrer we are now awake or 


asleep. With the Stoies, on the contrary, and in Post-Aristotelian philosophy generally, 
the question as to the criterion of truth acquired a constantly increasing importance. 
Tho theories of the earliest Stoies respecting the conditions of the veracity of our cog- 
nitions, are rather indefinite. Zeno (according to Cie. Acad., IT. 47) likened perception 
to the outstretthed fingers, assent (auyxardbcorc) to the hand half closed, the mental 
apprehension of the object itself (xaraAmuc) to the hand fully closed (the fist), and knowl- 
edgo to the grasping of the fist by the other hand, whereby it was more completely and 
surely closed. With this accords the Stoic definition of knowledge as the certain and 
incontestable apprehension, through the coneept, of the thing known (KardAguc coparne 
kat aperarrorog ixd Adyov, Stob,, Hel. Hih., 11. 128), together with the consequent. defini- 
tion of science as the system of such “ appr ehetisions’? The Stoie Boéthus (Diog. L., VII. 
54) named, as criteria; reason, sensation, desire, and science. But Chrysippus, in opposi- 
tion to Boéthus, and with him Antipater of Tarsus, Apollodorus, ‘and others, proposed as 
acriterion the KaraAyrrua) gavracia, z. e., that representation which, being produced in us 
by a real object, is able, as it were, to take hold of or grasp (kata2auBaver) that object. The 
word karad@uBdvew is also used in the work ascribed to Philolaus, to denote the grasping 


of an object (bd Tod duoiov Td buowov KaradauBavecOat TédvKevr, see Boeckh, Philol., p. 192), 


and in the same sense it is employed by Posidonius, the Stoic, as cited in Sext., Adv. M, 


VIL 93: “light,” he says, ‘is apprehended by the luminous eye, sound by the aeriform ~ 


ear, and the nature of the All by the related Adyog in us;” the expression ¢arracia kata- 

arr is therefore to be explained, not as signifying a representation by which the soul i 
Aymruc) is therefore to be lained, not gnifying a representation by which the soul is 
bak ossession of or affected, but one by which the soul grasps the object of representation 
taken possession of ffeeted, but by which tl lg the object of tat 


(73 drdpyov). In Soxt. Hmp., Adv. Af, VIL. 244, the gavracia kar adgiriy is defined as a~ 


representation coming from the object and agreeing with it, impressed and scaled on the 
mind and incapable of existing without the existence of its object () axd rod dmdpyortog 
Kat kar’ abrd 7d drdpyor Svaroucpaynérn Kab evareodpayiopévn, orrola obk av yévoiro ard fr 
dmdpyorroc). There remains, it is true, in every ease the second question, whether a 
given representation is of ie kind described or not; it depends on our free determination 
either to allow jor to deny to a representation that assent (cvyKardbectc), by which we 
declare it true, and in this none but the sage will be sure never to commit an error. The 
next distinguishing clement of correct representations is sensuous distinctness (évapyera), 


which is usually wanting in representations which do not arise from an object, @ e, in the 
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more images of the fancy (davrdcyara). But since it sometimes happens that false repre- 
sentations appear with all the force of true ones, the later Stoics (according to Sext. Emp., 
Adv. Math., VII. 263) found themselves constrained to add that the above description 
applied only to those representations against which no contrary instance could be alleged 
(uqdév Exovoa évornua), 

Representation (gavradia) was defined by Zeno as an impression on the soul (rimware év 
woyn), and Cleanthes compared it to the impression made by a seal on wax; but Chry- 
Sippus opposed the definition of Zeno, taken in its literal sense, and himself defined gavracia 
as an alteration in the soul (érepolwog puyijc, Sext. Mmp,, Adv. IL, VIL. 228 seq.). The 
gavracia is a state (ioc) produced in the soul, to which it announces both its own 
existence and that of its object (Plutarch, De Plac. Philos., TV. 12), Through our percep- 
tions of external objects and also of internal states (such as virtuousness and viciousness, 
see Chrysippus, reported in Plut., De St. Repugn., 19, 2), the originally vacant soul is filled 
with images and as if with written characters (Plut., De Plac. Ph. IV. 11: Oorep yapriov 
évepydv bic aroypadhy). ; 

After perceiving an object, the memory (“ju7) of it remains behind, though the object 
be removed. From the combination of similar memories arises experience (éumrepia, defined 
as To tov duoeWav rApvoc). The concept (vrei) is formed from single perceptions by 
generalization, which act may be either spontaneous and unconscious (averiteyrytac) or 
conscious and mothodical (dc querépag dwWucKadiag Kat éripedciac); in the former case 
“common ideas” or *anticipations” (Kkoevat error or mpoAfrperc) are formed, in the latter, 
artificial concepts. ‘Common ideas” are general notions developed in the course of 
nature in all mon (éore S'  mpdampe evvora grou) Tob Kaddaov, Diog. L., VIL. 54). 
These ideas (although termed égudvToe mpoArrbecc) were not viewed by at least the earlier 
Stoics as innate, but only as the natural outgrowth from perceptions. Rationality is a 
product of the progressing development of the individual; it is gradually “agglomer- 
ated” (cvva0poiferar) out of his perceptions and representations until about the fourteenth 
year of life. The technically-correct formation of concepts, judgments, and inferences 
depends on the observance of certain rules, which it is the business of Dialectic to teach. 

In their theory of the coneopt the Stoics maintain the doctrine which was afterward 
denominated Nominalism (or Coneeptualism). They hold that the individual alone pos- 
sesses real existenco, and that the universal exists only in us, in the form of subjective 
thought (Plut., De Plac. Phx 1. 10: of ard Lipvovog Urwixod évvotuara iuérepa rac iéac 
ipacav), That Zeno put forth this doctrine in express opposition to the Platonie theory of 
ideas, is affirmed by Stob., Mel., I. 332. 

The four most general concepts (ra yercarara), which with the Stoies take the place of 
the ten categories of Aristotle, are; 1, 7d doxeievor (the substratum); 2. Td sody, or, 
more exactly, Td womv broKeievov (essential quality); 3. 7d mae Eyov, or, more exactly, 
7) Tig Exov rowy vroKeijevoy (accidental state or condition); 4. 7d mpd¢g Te mag &yov, or 
more oxactly, To mpdc Te Tag Eyov rowWv broKeiuevor (relation). : 

Tn their doctrine of the Syllogism the Stoies began with the hypothetical syllogism 
which (according to Boéth., De Syllog. ypoth., p. 606) was first considered by the two Aris- 
totelians, Theophrastus and Hudemus (most fully by the latter). Chrysippus (according 
to Sext. Mmpir., Adv. Math., VIIL. 223) placed at the head of his doctrine of the syllogism, 
five ““non-apodictic sylogisms” (evAdAoyicuol avarddeucror), in which the Major Premise, 
(Aijuua) posited two terms as either standing or falling together, while the Minor Premise 
(zpdadmpic) categorically affirmed or denied one of these terms, and the Conclusion (étopa) 
stated what then resulted for the other term. Cf. Prantl, Gesch. der Log., I. pp. 467-496; 
Zoller, Philos. der Gr., 20 ed., TIT. p. 98 seq. 
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$54. Physics, with the Stoies, includes not only Cosmology, but also 
Theology. The Stoies teach that whatever is real is material. Matter 
and force are the two ultimate principles. Matter is per se motionless 
and unformed, though capable of receiving all motions and all forms. 
Foree is the active, moving, and molding principle. It is inseparably 
joined with matter. The working force in the universe is God. The 
world is bounded and spherical. It possesses a general unity, while 
containing the greatest variety in its several parts. The beauty and 
adaptation of the world can only have come from a thinking mind, 
and prove, therefore, the existence of Deity. Since the world con- 
tains parts endowed with self-consciousness, the world as a whole, 
which must be more perfect than any of its parts, can not be uncon- 
scious; the consciousness*which belongs to the universe is Deity. The 
latter permeates the world as an all-pervading breath, as artistically 
creative fire, as the soul and reason of the All, and contains the rational 
germs of all things (Adyoe orepuarexot), The formation of the world 
takes place by the transformation of the divine original fire into air 
and water ; of this water, one part becomes earth, another part remains 


water, and a third part is changed by evaporation to air, which, again, 


is subsequently rekindled into fire. The two denser elements, earth 
and water, are mainly passive; the two finer ones, air and fire, are 
mainly active. At the end of a certain cosmical period all things are 
reabsorbed into the Deity, the whole universe being resolved into fire 
in a general conflagration. The evolution of the world then begins 
anew, and so on without end. The rive and decay of the world are 
controlled by an absolute necessity, which is only another expression 
for the subjection of nature to law or for the divine reason ; this 
necessity is at once fate (eluapyérn) and the providence (7pévoia), 
which governs all things. The human soul is a part of the Deity, or 
an emanation from the same; the soul and its source act and react 
upon each other. The soul is the warm breath in us, Although it 
outlives the body, it is yet perishable, and can only endure, at the 
longest, till the termination of the world-period in which it exists. 
Its parts are the five senses, the faculty of speech, the generative 
faculty, and the governing force (rd #ysuovexdy), which is situated in 
the heart, and to which belong representations, desires, and under- 
standing. 


Of the natural philosophy, psychology, and theology of tho Stotos, treat Justus Lipsius (Phystologia 
Stotcorum, Antw, 610), Jac, Thomasius (De Stoica mundi ewustione, Loipsic, 1072), Mich, Sonntag (De 
palingenesia Stote,, Jona, 1700), Joh, Mich, Kern (Stoicorum: Dogmata de Deo, Qitt. 1761), Ch, Meiners 
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(Comm, de Stoicorum sententia de animorwn post mortem statu et Satis, in his Verm. philos. Schriften, 
Leips. 1775-76, Vol. I1., pp. 265 seq.), Th. A. Suabedissen (Cur pauct semper fuerint physiologiae Stoi- 
corwn sectatores, Cassel, 1818), D, Zimmermann (Quae ratio philusophiae Stoicue sit ewm religione Ro- 
mand, Erlangen, 1858), R. Ehlers (Vis ae potestus, quan philosophia antiqua, imprimis Platonica et 
Stoica, in doctr. apologetarwm sec, II, habuerit, Gitt. 1859), O. Heine (Stoicorwm de fato doctrina, 


~ comm. Portensis, Nuremberg, 1859)—ef. 0. Heine (Stobaet Eclog. loci nonnulli ad St. philos. pertin. emend., 


G. Pr., Wirschberg, 1869)—C, Wachsmuth (Die Ansichten der Stoiker iiber Mantik und Démonen, Berlin, 
1860), I. Winter (Stoicorwn pantheismus et principia doctr, ethicue quomodo sint inter se apta ac con- 
newa, G.-Pr., Wittenberg, 1863), 


Theology and all other doctrines which Aristotle included under metaphysics, were 
assigned by the Stoics, for whom every thing real was material, to physics. But although 
they accorded to physics, as comprehending speculative theology, the highest rank among 
the philosophical disciplines, yet it was cultivated by them in fact with less zeal than was 
ethies. This is specially evidenced by the fact that they proceeded more independently in 
logie and ethics than in physics, for which they went back substantially to the Heraclitean 
natural philosophy. 

Instead of the four Aristotelian apyai or principles (matter, form, working cause, and 
final cause, which, indeed, Aristotle had himself already reduced, in a certain aspect, to 
two), the Stoics name two principles: 7d rotovv and 7d waoyor, or the active and the passive 
principles. ‘These principles are regarded by them as inseparably united in all forms of 
existence, including the highest. Hence they conceive the human and eyen the divine 
spirit, not as immaterial intelligence (vovc), but rather as force, embodied in the finest and 
highest material substances. The Stoics, therefore, differ from Aristotle, as Aristotle 
differed from Plato, and as Theophrastus (in a measure) and more especially Strato of 
Lampsacus and his followers differed from Aristotle, namely, in the increased tendency 
which they manifest to substitute the idea of immanence for that of transcendence. 

According to Diog. L., VII. 134, the Stoics defined the passive principle as unqualified 
substance (dov¢ obcia) or matter (bay), and the active principle as the reason immanent 
in matter (6 év avr® Adyoc) or Deity (6 Oedc). The former is the constituent, the latter 
the formative principle of things (Senec., Mpist.,.65. 2: dicunt, ut scis, Stoici nostri, duo esse 
in rerum natura, ex quibus omnia siant, causam et materiam. Materia jacet iners, res ad 
omnia parata, cessatura, si nemo moveat. Causa autem, id est ratio, materiam format et 
quocumaque vult, versat; ex illa varia opera producit. Esse debet ergo, unde aliquid fiat, deinde, 
@ quo fiat: hoc causa est, tllud materia). The highest rational force dwells in the finest 
matter, Tho principle of life is heat (Cic., De Nat. Deorum, II. 9: [according to the doe- 
trine of the Stoics] omne quod vivit, sive animal, sive terra editum, id vivit propter inclusum 
in eo calorem. Bx quo intelligt debet, eam caloris naturam vim habere in se vitalem per onvnem 
mundum pertinentem). This vital heat the Stoies derived from 1d mvrevua dujxov de? oAov 
kéopov (the spirit that pervades the whole world) or 7d mvp texvexdy (the artistically crea- 
tive or forming fire, in distinction from fire that consumes). Says Plutarch (De Stoic. Repugn., 
41): “ Chrysippus teaches, in the first book of his epi povotac, that at certain periods the 
whole world is resolved into fire, which fire is identical with the soul of the world, the goy- 
erning principle or Zeus; but at other times a part of this fire, a germ, as it were, detached 
from the whole mass, becomes changed into denser substances, and so leads to the existence 
of concrete objects distinct from Zeus.” Again (ibid. 38): “ There was a beginning to the 
existence of the sun and moon and the other gods, but Zeus is eternal.” That part of the 
Deity which goes forth from him for the formation of the world, is called the Adyoc orepya- 
rixd¢, or “sominal reason” of the world, and is resolved into a plurality of Adyou orepparixot 
(Sext. Pmpir., Adv. Math., 1X. 101; Plutarch., Plac. Ph., 1.7). That the Stoic Boéthus, and 
also Panzetius and Posidonius, abandoned the dogma of the burning up of the world, and 
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affirmed its imperishability, and that Diogenes, the Babylonian, in his old age, advanced at 
least so far as to entertain doubts of that dogma, is asserted by the author of the work 
which goes under the name of Philo,-and is entitled wept adbapoiac xdouov, pp. 497 (ed. 
Mangey) and 502 (pp. 492-497 stand, in the manuscripts and published editions of the 
work, by several leaves too near the beginning, as is shown by J. Bernays in the 
Monatsber. der Berliner Akad. d. W., 1863, pp. 34-40; this section should be advanced to 
p. 502). 

Diog. L. (VII. 140) mentions, as doctrines of the Stoics, the unity, finiteness, and 
sphericity of the world. Beyond the world exists an unlimited void. Time (ddd. 141) is 
the extension of the motion of the world (d:aornua THe Tod Kéopov KivAcewc). Tt is infinite 
both in the direction of the past and of the future. 

All individual things are different from “each other (Senee., Zpist., 113, 13: ° exegit 
a se [divini artificis ingenium], ut, quae aua erant, et dissimilia essent et imparia). No 
two leaves, no two living beings are exactly alike. This view was expressed subse- 
quently by Leibnitz in his principium identitatis indiscernibilium, in connection with his 
Monadology. 

The new world, which comes forth after each general conflagration, becomes, in conse- 
quence of the necessity which governs all things, in all respects similar to that which 
preceded it (Nemes., De Nat. Hom., ch. 38). Yet not all of the Stoiés seem to have under- 
stood this necessity in so rigorous a sense. Cleanthes, in his “Hymn to Zeus,” excepts 
from the influence of the divinely determined Necessity, all evil actions, saying: “ Nothing 
takes place without thee, O Deity, except that which bad men do through their own want 
of reason; but even that which is evil is overruled by thee for good, and is made to har- 
monize with the plan of the world.” Cf. also Cleanthes, as cited by Epictetus, Manual, 52: 


“Ayou dé pw’ © Zed kal ob y 1) Texpapévy 
"Orot rol” buiv eipt dvateraypévog 

"Qe Epouat y doxvoc: qv dé pu) Gé2a, 
Kako yevduevoc, ovdév arrov épouat. 


Chrysippus sought (according to Cic., De Iuto., 18), by distinguishing between “ prin- 
cipal” and ‘auxiliary’? causes, to maintain the doctrine of fate, and yet to escape from 
that of necessity, asserting that fate related only to auxiliary causes, while the appetitus 
remained in our own power. 

The human soul, as defined by the Stoies, is an inborn breath (Diog. L., VIL 156: 7d 


ovugrec july vei), or, more explicitly, an inborn breath extending continuously through — 


the whole body (Chrysippus ap. Galen., 7. et Plat. Plac., ed. Kihn, Vol. V., p. 287: mvevpa 
ciudutov juiv ovveysc Tavtl.tG cduate dujKov). Tt is a part severed from the Deity (ardéa- 
Taoua Tov Oeov, Epict., Diss. I. 14. 6). Its eight parts (the zjysuovixdy, or governing part, 
the five senses, the faculty of speech, and the generative force) are enumerated by Plu- 
tarch, De Plac. Ph., IV. 4 (cf. Diog. L., VII. 157 seq.). That the hegemonicon, or governing 
part, was situated in the breast, and not in the head, was inferred by Chrysippus and 
others, chiefly from the circumstance that the voice, by which thoughts are expressed, 
arises from the breast. Yet on this point the Stoics were not all agreed (Galen., Hipp. 
et Plat. Pl, III. 1, p. 290 seq.). G 

Cleanthes asserted (Diog. L., VII. 157) that; all souls would continue to exist until the 
general conflagration of the world, but Chrysippus admitted this only for the souls of the 
wise. Panzctius appears (according! to Cic., Tusc., I. 32) to have denied the doctrine of 


immortality altogether. But the later Stoics returned, for the most part, to the earlier 
doctrine. 


a ae 
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As the most important document of the Stoic Theology, the \ Zymn of Cleanthes to 
cus” (ap. Stob,, Hel, 1, p. 80) may here find a place: 


Kidior adavdrov, ToAvovoue, mayKpard¢ alel, 

Zev, phovwe apyyyt, vonov péra mavra KuBepvan, 
Xaipes of yap mévreco. Viwic Yvyroict mpocavdar, 
"Ee ood yap yévog éopev, Vig piunua Aayovres 
Mobvot, boa Cwei rd Kai épree Ovir’ brit yaiav, 

Tp de Kadvuviow, Kai odv Kpdrog aldv delow. 

Lol O) wag bde Kdopog eaoduevog mepl yaiav 
Veideras y Kev cyyg nai &kov bred avio kparetrat, 
Toiov bye drorpyov daxyhrow ivi yepotv, 

"Audiky, Topdevta, dei CHovra Kepavvev, 

Tod yap ird mAnyiig phoewg avr’ éppiyaow, 

"Qs ob Karewdiverg Kowdv Adyor, be did mavrav 
oir puyvipevog jeydAow juucpoig Te pdecow, 

"Og téca0g yeyaog brarog Baothed¢ Sui mavrdc. 
ODE Te yiyverae Epyov exit yori ood diva, daipov 
Obre Kar’ aidépiov Yeiov modov, obr' éxt movr@, 
TlAyy ddan pitovor Karod agerépyow cvolate. 
"AAAG ob Kalk Ta mepiacd imlaracae cpria Yeivat, 
Kai xoopeig ra dixoopr, Kai ob gaa aor ida both, 
"Q0e yap eg bv dravra avwvippoKag bodAd Kaxoiow, 
"200" iva yiyvecdar mavrov Adyov aidv bévra, 

"Ov webyovres bGow boo. Yvyrav KaKod elbow, 
Abopopot, of vr dyadav pev ded krjow rod korres 
Obr’ LoopHar Veob Kowdv végov, obre KAbovow, 

"Qe Kev mendduevoe odv vq Biov bodAdv *yotev, 
Abrot 3 abd éppaow cvev Kadod cAdAog br’ dAAa, 
Ol padv drip ddENG orovdiy Svatporov Eyovres, 

OL S émd Kepdoobvag rerpappévor oddevd Kdapup 
“Adda O° vig civeow Kai odparog Ska kpya. 

"AAAG Led ravdape, Keraevesle dpyucépavve, 
"Avdparove ev pbov dmrempoabvyg dd Avypije, 

“Hy ob, marep, oxidaoov poyie tuo, Sd¢ d2 Kupioat 
Troune, y miovvog ad dSikyg péra mdvra KvBepvag, 
Opp’ dv ryumdévres GperBdpeodd oe ree, 
"Tavobureg rd ot épya dinvente, we brboue 

Ovyrdv idve’, bret obre Bporvig yépag dAdo re jeivon, 
Obre Yeolg, ) kowdv ced véuov tv diny buveiv, 


§ 55. The supreme end of life, or the highest good, is virtue, 2. é., 
a life conformed to nature (buodoyouuéveg 7% gboee Sijv), the agreement 
of human conduct with the all-controlling law of nature, or of the 
human with the divine will. Not contemplation, but action, is the 
supreme problem for man. But action implies, as its sphere, human 
society. All other t things exist for man and the gods, but man exists 
for society. Virtue is sufficient for happiness. It alone is a good in 
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the full sense of that word; all that is not virtue or vice is neither a 
good nor an evil, but a something intermediate; but among things 
intermediate, some are to be preferred and others to be rejected, while 
others still are absolutely indifferent. Pleasure follows upon activity, 
but should never be made the end of human endeavor. The cardinal 
virtues are practical wisdom (¢eév7jec), courage, discretion, and jus-. 
tice. Only he who unites in himself all virtues can be said truly to 
possess virtue as such. To the perfect performance of duty (or 
karépQwua), it is essential that one should do right with the right dis- 
position, the disposition possessed by the sage; right action as such, 
without reference to disposition, is the befitting (xa6jxov), “The sage 
alone attains to the complete performance of his duty. The sage is 
without passion, although not without feeling; he is not indulgent, 
but just toward himself and others; he alone is free; he is king and 
lord, and is inferior in inner worth to no other rational being, not 
even to Zeus himself; he is lord also over his own life, and can Jaw- 
fully bring it to an end according to his own free self-determination. 
The later Stoics confessed that no individual corresponded fully with 
their ideal, and that in fact it was possible only to discriminate 
between fools and those who were advancing (toward wisdom). 


e 


On the moral philosophy of the Stoies, ef. C. Scioppius (Zlementa Stoicae Philosophiae Moralis, May- : 


ence, 1606), Joh. Barth. Niemeyer (De Stoicorum amabetg, Helmst. 1679), Jos. Franz Budde (De Erroribus 
Stoicorum in Philos. Morali, Halle, 1695-96), C. A. Heumann (De avroxepia Philosophorum, maxime 
Stoicorum, Jena, 1708), Joh, Jac. Dornfeld (De jine hominis Stoico, Leipsic, 1720), Christoph Meiners 
(Ueber die Apathie der Stoiker, in his Verm. philos, Schriften, Leips. 1775-76, 2d part, p. 180 seq.), Joh. 
Neeb ( Verhiiltniss der Stoischen Moral zur Religion, Mayence, 1791), C. Ph. Conz (Avhandlungen iiber 
die Geschichte und das Ligenthiimliche der spiiteren stoischen Philosophie, nebst einem Versuche tiber 
christliche, Kantische und Stoische Moral, Tiib. 1794), J. A. L. Wegschneider (Zthices Steicorum recen- 
tiorum fundamenta cum principiis ethices Kantianae compar,, Hamb. 1797), Ant. Kress (De Stoicorum, 
supremo ethico principio, Witt., 1797), Christian Garve (in the Introductory Essay prefixed to his transl. 

of Aristotle's Ethies, Vol. I, Breslau, 1798, pp. 54-89), E. G. Lilie (De Stotcorum philosophia morali, | 
Altona, 1800), Wilh. Traug. Krug (Zenonis et Epicurt de summo bono doctrina -cum Kantiana comp., 
Wittenb., 1800), Klippel (Doctrinae Stoicorwn ethicae atque Christ. expositio, Gott, 1823), J. C. F. Meyer 
(Stoicorum doctrina ethica cum Christ. comp., Gott. 1828), Deichmann (De paradowo Stoicorum, omnia 
peceuta paria esse, Marb. 1883), Wilh. Traug. Krug (De formulis, quibus philosopht Stoict summum | 
bonum definierunt, Leips. 1834), M. M.a Baumhauer (epi tis evAdyou eaywyys, veterwn philos., prae- 
cipue Stoic, doctrina ade morte voluntaria, Utrecht, 1842), Munding (Die Grundsdtze der stoischen F 
Moral, Rottweil, 1846, “ Programm”), F. Ravaisson (De la morale/des St., Paris, 1850), Guil. Gidionsen (De . | 
60 quod Stoici naturae convenienter vivendum esse principium ponunt, Leips. 1852), M. Heinze (Stoé- 
corum de affectibus doctrina, Berlin, 1861, Stotcorwm ethica ad origines suas velata, Naumburg, 1862), 
Winter (Stoicorum pantheismus et principia doctrinae ethicae quomodo sint inter se apta et connera, 
G.-Pr., Wittenb. 1863), Kiister (Die Grundsiige der stoischen Tugendiehre, Progr. of the Werder-Gymn., 
Berlin, 1864). : 7 


: 


According to Stob., Hel., Il. p. 122, the ethical end, as defined by Zeno, was harmony 
with one’s self (Td duoroyounévac Cir, TovTo S govt kad’ Eva Adyov Kat ovuudavac (Fv), Cleanthes — 
being the first to define it as conformity to nature (by adding 77 gicer to duodoyounévac). 


* 
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Still, Diog. L. (VIT. 8%) says that Zono, in his work rept dvdpdrov pbaews, expressed 
the principle of morals as duoAoyounévag 7H pioee Gv, and this statement is all the moro 
eredible, because Speusippus (agreeably to his naturalistic modified Platonism) had already 
defined happiness as a perfect &&¢ (“habitude”’) in things according to nature (according 
to Clem. Alex., Strom, 11. p. 418d), and Polemo (according to Cie., Acad. Pr., Il. 42) had 
demanded that men live virtuously, enjoying the things provided by nature (honeste vivere, 
Sruentem rebus tis, quas primas homini natura conciliet), and ILeraclitus also (ap. Stob., Serm., 
IIT. 84, seo above ad § 15, p. 42) had enounced the ethical postulate, that men should be 
guided by nature in their actions (VAndia Aéyew Kai roveiv Kara phow ératovrag), The 
“nature,” which we are to follow, is with Cleanthes principally tho nature of the universe ; 
Chrysippus, on the contrary, defines it as the nature of man and of the universe combined, 
our natures being parts of universal nature. The formula of Chrysippus was: ‘Live 
according to your experience of the course of nature (Kar’ tureplay Tov ioe. ov Bamdvrav 
or aKorob Yue ri pboee Cv, Diog. L., VIL. 87 seq.). A general leaning toward the anthro- 
pological conception of the principle of morals is manifest in the formulas employed by the 
later Stoics, especially in the following dictum of certain of the latest of them: ‘The end 
of man is to live agreeably to the natural constitution of man” (réA0g eivae 7d Civ dxoAob- 
Pug rH Tov dvdphrov Karaokevj, Clem, Alox., Strom, Il. p. 476). The formula of Diogenes 
Babylonius demanded the use of prudence and reason in selecting things according to 
nature (rd ebdoyioreiv bv rh Tov Kara pbow éKAoyH); that of Antipater of Tarsus required 
the unvarying choice of things conformable, and rejoction of things non-conformable to 
hature, to the end of attaining those things which are to bo preferred (jv éxAeyouévoug 
fev Ta Kata pbow, deKAeyonévoug S& Ta Tapa ghow dupverdy Kal arapaBdrag mpdg Td TvYy- 
Xavew Tov mponypivov kard dbo); Panwtius recommended following the itnpulses of 
nature (ro Cy ward rag dedouévag yuiv Tig pboewg agvopyac), and Posidonius required men 
to live, having in view the true nature and order of all things (rd Gjv Vewpodvra tiv rav 
bhov aAgdeav Kai rag), Seneca was of opinion that the simple duoAoyouuéveg was suffi- 
cient, since wisdom consisted ‘tin always willing and rejecting the same things,” and that 
the limitation “rightly” was also unnecessary, sinco ‘it was impossible for one to be 
always pleased with any thing which was not right.” 

The true object of the original vital instinet in man is not pleasure, but self-conservation 
(Diog. L., VII. 85, expressing the doctrine of the first book of the mepi ready of Chry- 
sippus: mparov ol«eiov eat mavri Cow tiv abrobd oboraow Kal tiv rabryg ovveidyow), , Plea- 
sure is the natural result (émvyévena) of successful endeavor to secure what is in harmony 
with our nature. Of the various clements of human nature, the highest is reason, through 
which we know the all-controlling law and order of tho universe. Yet the highest duty 
of man is not simply to know, but to follow obediently the divine order of nature, Chry- 
sippus (ap. Plutarch. De St. Jepugn., ch, 2) censures those philosophers who regard the 
speculative life as having its end in itself, and affirms that in reality they practice only a 
finer species of Hedonism. (This only proves that to Chrysippus, as to the most of his. 
contemporaries, the earnest labor of purely scientific investigation had become unfamiliar 
and incomprehensible.) Nevertheless, the Stoics affirm that the right praxis of him, whose 
life is conformed to reason (Biog Aoyucdc), is founded on speculation (Vewpia) and intimately 
blended with it (Diog. L., VII. 130). 

Virtue (recta ratio, Cic., Tuse., 1V. 84) is a dcd0eor, 4. ¢, a property in which (as in 
straightness) no distinction of more or less is possible (Diog. L., VIL. 98; Simplic., a Ar 
Cat., fol. 61»). It is possible to approximate toward virtue; but he who only thus 
approximates is as really unyirtuous as the thoroughly vicious; between virtue and vico 
(aperq wai Kaxia) there is no mean (Diog. L., VIL. 127), Cleanthes (in agreement with the 
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Cynics) declared that virtue could not be lost (dvardBAyrov), while Chrysippus affirmed 
the contrary (dropayriy, Diog. I, VU. 12%) Virtue is sufficient for happiness (Cie., 
Parad., 2; Diog. L., VIL. 127), not because it renders us insensible to pain, but because it 
makes us superior to it (Son., Zp., 9). In his practical relation to external things, man is 
to bo guided by the distinction between things to be preferred (xpoyyzéva) and things not 
to be preferred (amporponyudva, Diog, L., VIL. 105; Cie, De Fin, IIT. 60), The former are 
not goods, but things possessing a cortain value and which we naturally strive to possess; 
among these aro included the primary objects of our natural instincts (prima naturae).” Tn 


our efforts to obtain them we aro to be guided by their relative: worth. An action — 


(évépynua), which is conformed to the nature of the agent and which is therefore rationally 
justifiable, is befitting (caMjxor); when it results from a virtuous disposition or from obe- 
dienco to reason, it is Ka@jeov in tho absolute sense, or morally right action (Karép0aua, 
Diog. I, VIL. 10% seq.; Stob., Mel, 1. 158) No act as such is either praiseworthy or 
disgraceful; even those actions which are regarded as the most criminal are good when 
dono with a right intention; in the opposite case they are wrong (Orig, ce. Cels, TV. 45; 
correct, by this passage in Origen, the statements of Soxt. Kmpin,, Adv, Math, TX. 190; 
Pyrrh, Typ. V1. 245). Since lifo belongs in the class of things indifferent, suicide is per- 
missible, us a rational moans of terminating lifo (ebAoyog Maywy/; ef. Cie, De in. IIT. 60; 
Son,, Jp., 12; De Prov, ch. 6; Diog, L., VIL. 180). 

All virtues were reduced by Zeno to dpdvyory, practical wisdom, which, however, took in 
various circumstances the form of (distributive) justice, prudence, and courage (Plut., De 
Stoic, Repugn, Ts; Plut., Virt, Mor, ch. 2: dploxevog trav dpdvyoew bv pdv. arovennrioig Suva 
oobyyy, bv 08 alperéoee coppoghoyy, dv dd bropeveréow avdplav). Later Stoics, adopting the Pla- 
tonic ontuneration of four cardinal virtues, dened moral insight as the knowledge of things 
good, bad, and indifforents courago as tho knowledge of things to be feared, of things not to 
be feared, and of things neither to be feared nor not to bo feared; prudenco (self-restraint) 
as the knowledge of things to be sought or avoided, and of things neither to be sought nor 
avoided; and justice ag tho distribution to every person of that which belongs to him (swum 
cwique iriduens), In every action of tho sago all virtues aro united (Stob,, Hel, 11, 102 seq.). 


The emotions, of which tho principal forms are fear, trouble, desire, and pleasure (with: 


referenco to a future or present supposed evil or good), result from the fuilure to pass 
the right practical judgment as to what is good and what evil; no emotion is either natural 
or useful (Cie, Tuse,, TIT. 9, and TV. 19; Sen., Zp, 116), 

The sago combines in himself all perfeections, and is inferior to Zeus himself only in 
things non-essential, Seneca, De Prov, 1: Bonws ipse tempore tantum a Deo difjert. Chry- 
sippus (according to Plut, dd. Sé, 38): “Zeus is not superior to Dio in virtue, and both 
Zous and Dio, in so far as they are wise, are equally profited the one by the other.” The 
fool should be classed with the demented (Cie, Paradow, 4; Tuse, TIT. 5). Without 
prejudico to his moral independence, the sage is a practical member of that community, in 
Which all rational beings are included. Tle interests himself actively in the affairs of the 
state, doing this with all the more willingness the more) the latter approximates to the 
idoal stato Which includes all men (Stob,, Het, 1. 186). / ; 

The distinetion between the wise and the wnwise was conceived most absolutely by 
Zeno, who is said to have divided men poremptorily into two classes, the good (eroudator) 
and the bad (pabAos, Stob.,, Lei, M1. 198). With the confession, that in reality no sage, but 
only men progressing (rpoxdrran) toward wisdom could be found, goes hand in hand 
among tho later Stoics (particularly {roti and after the time of Pansotius) a leaning toward 
Welecticism; while, on tho other hand, eloments of Stoie doctrine were incorporated into 
tho speculations of Platonists and Aristotolians. 
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§ 56. Epicurus (841-270 bs. c.) belonged to the Athenian Demos, 
Gargettos, and was a pupil of Nausiphanes, the Democritean. 
Adopting, but modifying, the Hedonic doctrine of Aristippus, and 
combining it with an atomistic physics, he founded the philosophy 
which bears his name. To the Epicurean school belong Metro- 
dorus of Lampsacus, who died before Epicurus, Hermarchus of 
Mitylene, who succeeded Epicurus in the leadership of the school, 
Polyzenus, Timocrates, Leonteus and his wife Themistia, Colotes of 
‘Lampsacus and Idomeneus, Polystratus, the successor of Hermarchus, 
and his successor, Dionysius; also Basilides, Apollodorus, ‘“ the pro- 
fuse,” author of more than four hundred books, and his pupil, Zeno 
of Sidon (born about 150 B. ©.), whom Cicero distinguishes among the 
Epicureans, on account of the logical rigor, the dignity, and the 
adornment of his style, and whose lectures formed the principal basis 
of the works of Philodemus, his pupil; two Ptolemies of Alexandria, 
Dejnetrius ‘the Laconian, Diogenes of Tarsus, Orion, Pheedrus, con- 
teriporary with Cicero, but older than he, Philodemus of Gadara 
in Ceelesyria (about 60 B. o.), T. Lucretius Carus (95-52 B. c.), 
author of the didactic poem De Herum Natura, and many others. 
Epicureanism had very many adherents in the later Roman period, 
but these were, for the most part, men of no originality or indepen- 
dence as thinkers. 


Epicuri rept phicews B', rd, in Herculanensium voluminum quae supersunt, tom. II., Naples, 1809; 
tom. X., 1850. Hpicuri frugmenta librorum IT, et XT, de natura, volwninibus papyraceis ex Terculano 
erutis reperta, ex tom, II. volwn. Hercul. emendatius, ed, J. Conr. Orellius, Leips, 1818, New fragments 
from the same work (which serye in part to correct and complete passages of Book XI., previously pub- 
lished) are contained in the sixth voluine of the J/ereul. voll. collectio alterna, of which the first part ap- 
peared at Naples in 1866, Jfetrodori Epicuret de sensionibus comm, in the Hercul, voll., Neapol,, tom, 
VL, 1839. Jdomenet Lampsaceni fragmenta, in Fragm. hist. Graec., vol. 11., Paris, 1848. TloAvetparov 
mept addyov Katapovymews (in part well preserved) in the /7Zerew/., Vol. TY,, Naples, 18382. Phaedrt 
Epicurei, vulgo Anonymi MIereulanensis, De Natura Deorwm fragmentum, ed. Drummond (/lereu- 
lanensia, London, 1810); ed. Petersen, Hamburg, 1853. (Tho tithe should be, rather: piAodjmou mepi 
evoeBelas) ; cf. Volum. Iereul. collect. alt., tom. I1., 1862; Spengel, Aus den Terculan, Rollen : Philod, mepi 
evoeBetas, from the Trans. of the Dfunich Acad, (1864), Philol.-philos, Class, X. 1, pp. 127-167; Sanppe, De 
Philud, libro De Pietate, Gittingen, 1864, 

Philodemi de Musica, de Vitiis, and other works, in the /7ereulanens. volwm., tom. I., IIL, 1V., V.. VI, 
VIIL, 1X., X., XL, 1798-1855, GAroSypov rept Kaxcoy, ’Avwvipou mepi opyns, ete.,in the /Terculanensiwm 
woluminum, p. 1., IL, Oxford, 1824-25. Leonh. Spengel, Das vierte Buch der Rhetorik des Philodemus in 
den Ileveulanensisehen Rollen, in the Trans. of the Bavarian Academy (philos. Cl.), Vol. ILL, 1st diy., p. 
207 seq., Munich, 1840. Philodeméi wepi caxcov liber decimus, ad vol. Iercul. ewempla Neapolitanum et 
Oxvoniense distinwit, supplevit, explicavit Term. Sauppe, Leips, 1858, Philod, Abh, tiber den Lochmuth 
and Theophr, Haush, wu Charakterbilder ; Greek text and German translation by J. A, Tartung, Leips, 
1857. Zerculunensium voluminum quae supersunt collectio altera. Tom. I. seq.: Philodemt wept kaxvov 
Kal TOV avTiKELMEevwY apeTov, et: mepi dpyis, ete., Nap. 1861 seq. Philodemi Lpicuret de ira liber, epapyro 
Trercul. ad fidem exemplorum Owoniensis et Neupolitand, ed, Theod. Gomperz, Leips. 1864,  /ercu- 
lanische Studien, by Theod. Gomperz, First Part: Philodem tiber Inductionsschliisse (Yidrodjpov wept 
onpciwv Kal onwewoewr), nuch der Ouforder und Neapolitaner Abschrift lirsg., Leips. 1865; Second Part; 
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Philodem tiber Frémmigheit , ibid. 1866 (cf. Phacdr., above). Theophrasti Characteres et Philodemi de 
witiis liber decimus, ed, J. L. Ussing, Leipsic, 1868. 

Recent editions of the De Rerwn Natura of T. Lucretius Carus are those of C. Lachmann (Berlin, 
st ed., 1850, with Commentary), Jak. Bernays (Leips. 1852, 2d ed., 1857), and H, A. J. Munro (Cambr. 
1866); translitions (in German) by Knebel (Leips, 1521, 2d ed., 1831), Gust. Bossart-Oerden (Berl. 1865), 
Lrieger (Book L., 1-869, Posen, 1866), and W. Binder (Stuttgart. 1868), and (in French) by M. de Ponger- 
ville (Paris, 1866), [Engl. transl. by J. 8. Watson and J. M. Good, in Bohn’s Classical Library.—7r,] 

Besides the works of the Epicureans, the principal source of our knowledge of Epieureanism is Book X. 
of the historical work of Diogenes of Laérta, together with Cicero’s accounts (De /in., 1., De Nat. Deorum, 
1., ete.). Modern writers on Epicureanism are: P. Gassendi (Zvereitationum paradowicarum adv. Aris- 
toteleos, liber T., Grenoble, 1624; ZZ. The Hague, 1659; De vita moribus et doctrina Epicuri, Lyons, 
1647; Animady. in Diog. L., X., Leyd., 1649; Syntagma philosophiae Epicuri, The Hague, 1655), Sam. de 
Borbidve (Paris, 1660), Jacques Rondel (Paris, 1679), G. Plouequet (Tib. 1755), Batteux (Paris, 1758), War- 
nekros (Greifsw. 1795), 11. Wygmans (Leyden, 1834), L. Preller (in the P/élez., XIV., 1859, pp. 69-90), and 
on the doctrine of Lueretius, in particular, A. J. Reisacker (Bonn, i847, and Cologne, 1855), Herm. Lotze (in 
the Philologus, VIL., 1852, pp. 696-782), IF. A. Miireker (Berlin, 1853), W. Christ (Munich, 1855), E. Hallier 
(Jena, 1857), J. Guil. Brann (LZ. de atomis dovtr., diss. inaug., Minster, 1857), E. de Suckan (De Luer, 
metaph. et mor. doetr., Paris, 1857), T. Montée (Ztude sur L. cons. e. moraliste, Paris, 1860), Susemihl ana 
Brieger (in the PAilologus, X1V., XXIIL, and XXIV.), Hildebrandt (7. Luer. de primordiis doctrina, G.- 
Pr, Magdeb. 1864), H. Sauppe (Comm. de Lueretié cod. Victoriano, Géttingen, 1864), Rud. Bouterwek (Lu- 
eret, quaest. gramm, et erit., Halle, 1861; De Luer, codice Victoriano, Halle, 1865), E. Heine (De Luer. 
carmine de remun natura, diss. inaug., Halle, 1865), Th. Bindseil (Ad Luer. de rerwmn nat. earm, lidr. I. 
et IT, qui sunt de atomis, diss. inaug., Halle, 1865; Quaest. Luer., G.-Pr., Anclam, 1867). Cf, also, H. Pur- 
mann (@,-Pr., Cottbus, 1867), Jul. Jessen (Diss., Gbtt. 1868), and C. Martha (Ze Poéme de Lucréce, Paris, 
1868), and Bockemiiller (Lueretiana, G.-Pr., Stade, 1862). 


According to Apollodorus (ap. Diog. L., X. 14), Epicurus was born Olymp. 109.3, 
during the archonship of Sosigenes, in the month of Gamelion (hence in December, 342, or 
in January, 341 8. ¢.). IIe passed his youth in Samos (according to Diog. L., X. 1), 
whither a colony had been sent from Athens, and it appears, also, that the place of 
his birth was not Athens, but Samos, since the colony was sent out in Olympiad 
107.1 (852-51), His father, a school-teacher (ypapparodiddoxadoc), was drawn thither as a 
Meruchos.* Tpicurus is said to have turned his attention toward philosophy at the age 
of fourteen years, because his carly instrugtors in language and literature could give him no 
intelligence respecting the nature of Hesiod’s Chaos (Diog. L., X. 2). According to another 
and quite credible account (ibid. 2-4), he was at first-an elementary teacher or an assistant 
to his father. At Samos Epicurus heard the Platonist Pamphilus, who, however, failed to 
convince him. © Better success attended the efforts of Nausiphanes, the Democritean, who 
had also passed through the school of the Skeptics and who recommended a Skeptical bias, 
which should, however, do no prejudice to the acceptation of his own doctrine. According 
to Diog. L., X. 7 and 14, the Canonie (Logic) of Epicurus is founded on principles which 
he learned from Nausiphanes. Epicurus made himself acquainted with the writings of 
Democritus at an early age (Diog. L., X. 2). For some time he called himself a Democ- 
ritean (Plut., Adv. Colot., 3, after the accounts of Leonteus and other Epicureans); but he 
afterward attached so great importance to the points of difference between himself and 
Democritus, that he conceived himself justified in regarding himself as the author of the 
true doctrine in physics as well as in ethics, and in opprobriously designating Democritus 
by the name of Aypoxpirog (Diog. L., X, 2). In the autumn of 323, when he was eighteen 
years old, Epicurus went for the first time to Athens, but remained there only a short 


time. Xenocrates was then teaching in the Academy, while Aristotle was in Chaleis. It . 


{ was asserted by some that Epicurus attended the lessons of Xenocrates; others denied it 


(* A Kleruchos was a settler, to whom colonial possessions had been allotted, and who retained abroad 
the rights of Athenian citizenship,— 7>.] 
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(Gie., De Nat. Deor., I. 26). According to Apollodorus (ap. Diog. L., X. 14), Epicurus com. 
menced as a teacher of philosophy at the age of thirty-two (310 or 309 B. ©.), in Mitylene, 
taught soon afterward at Lampsacus, and founded some years later (306 B. ¢., according to 
Diog. L., X. 2) his school at Athens, over which he presided until his death in Olymp. 
127.2 (270 B. ©.). 

A. cheerful, social tone prevailed in the school of Epicurus. Coarseness was pro- 
scribed, But in the ¢hoice of means of amusement no excess of scrupulousness was 
observed. Asporsive gossip respecting other philosophers, especially respecting the 
chiefs of other schools, seems to have formed a favorite source of entertainment; Epi- 
aurus himself, as is known, did not hesitate uncritically to incorporate into his writings a 
mass of evil reports, which were, for the most part, unfounded. He embodied the prin- 
ciples of his philosophy in brief formule («bpeae dé6fac), which he gave to his scholars, to 
be learned by heart. 

In the composition of his extremely numerous works, Epicurus was very careless, and 
40 proved his saying, that ‘it was no labor to write.” The only merit allowed to them was 
that they wero easy to be understood (Cic., De Jin., I. 5); in every other respect their form 
was universally condemned (Cic., De'Nat. Deorum, I. 26; Sext. Emp., Adv. Math., I. 1 et al.). 
Thoy are said to have filled in all nearly three hundred volumes (Diog. L., X. 26). A list of 
the most important works of Wpicurus is given in Diog. L., X. 27 and 28. Diogenes names, 
in particular, besides the «peace dédgar, 1) works directed against other philosophical schools, 
e.g. ‘Against the Megarians,” “On Sects” (rept aipéoewr); 2) logical works, e.g., “On the 
Oriterium or Canon;” 3) physical and theological works, e.g., “On Nature,” in thirty-seven 
books (of which considerable remains have been found at Herculaneum; a part of them 
are yet to be published), ‘On’ the Atoms and Empty Space,” ‘On Plants,” “ Abridgment 
of the works on Physics,” ‘‘ Chaeredemus, or On the Gods,” ete.; 4) works on moral sub- 
jocts, e.g, On tho End of Action” (ep? réAovc), On Upright Action,” “On Piety,” 
“On Presents and Gratitude,” ete., besides several whose nature is not evident from their 
titles (such as ‘ Neocles to Themista,” ‘‘Symposion,” ete.), and Letters. Some of the 
latter have been preserved by Diogenes Laértius. 

Tho most important of the immediate disciples of Kpicurus was Metrodorus of Lamp- 
sacus. THis works, which wero largely polemical, are named in Diog. L., X. 24. Tho 
other more considerable Npicureans (Hermarchis, ete.) are also named, ibid. X. 22 seq. In 
the very front rank of the Npicureans belongs the Roman poet Lueretius. Horace also 
subscribed to tho practical philosophy of the Epicureans. In the time of the emperors 
the Epicurean philosophy was yery widely accepted. (Whether in the passage, Diog. L., 
X. 9, in which the Epicurean philosophy is spoken of as almost the only one still surviving, 
roference is intended to tho timo of Diogenes himself or to that of Diocles, his voucher, is 
doubtful.) 


§ 57, Epicurus treats logic, in so far as he admits it at all into 
his system, as ancillary to physics, and the latter, again, as ancillary 
to ethies. Ie considers the dialectical method incorrect and mis- 
leading. Ilis logic, termed by him Canouic, proposes to teach the 
norms (Kanones) of cognition, and the means of testing and knowing 
the truth (criteria), As criteria Epicurus designates perceptions, — 
representations, and feelings. All perceptions are true and irre- 


_futable, Representations are remembered images of past perceptions, 
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Beliefs are true or false, according as they are confirmed or refuted 
by perception. The feelings of pleasure and pain are criteria indi- 
cating what is to be sought or avoided. A theory of the concept 
and of the syllogism was omitted by Epicurus as superfluous, since 
ne technical definitions, divisions, or syllogisms, could supply the 
place of perception. 


On the prolepsis of Epicurus, ef. Joh. Mich. Kern (Gott. 1756) and Roorda (Zpicureorum et Stoicorum 
de Anticipationibus Doctrina, Leyden, 1828, reprinted from the Annal. Acad. Lugd., 1822-28). Gom= 
pertz, in his Zerculan. Studien (see above, § 56), treats of the Epicurean doctrine of the analogical and the 
inductive inference. 


According to Diog. Laért., X. 29, Epicurus divided philosophy into three parts: 76 Te 
Kavovixov Kai gvoudv kat 7OcKdv. Logic, or ** Canonics,” was placed before physics, as an 
introduction to the same (according to Diog. L., X. a Cic., Acad., II. 30; De Fin., I. 7; 
Sen., Zpist., 89). 

Rejecting dialectic, Epicurus (according to Diog. L., X. 31) declared it sufficient: tod¢ 
evorkods Yyapely Kata Toe TOY Kpaypyatev gHdyyouc (that the investigators of nature should 
observe the natural names of things; cf. Cie, De Min., Il. 2, 6: Epicwrum, qui crebro dicat, 


diligenter oportere exprimi, quae vis subjecta stt vocibus). To the three criteria of Epicurus « 


above mentioned (which were designated by him in a work entitled “Canon,” in the fol- 


lowing terms: kpirfpia tHe aAnSeiac eivar Tag aiodHoElg Kat Tag Tpormppere Kat Ta TAAn, 


see Diog. L., X. 31), the Epicureans added: xat tag gavtaotixag éxxPoracg tHe diavoia¢g (the 
intuitive apprehensions of the intellect). [Rather the imaginative, 7. e, representative 
operations of the intellect.—Zd.] This latter criterium appears, however, from Diog. L., 
X. 38, not to have been unfamiliar to Epicurus himself. No perception can be proved 
false, whether by other perceptions (whose authority can not be greater than that of the 
perception in question), or by reason, which is simply an outgrowth from perceptions. 


_ The hallucinations of the insane, even, and dreams are true (a7/7); for they produce an. 


impression (xevet yap), which the non-existing could not do (Diog. L., X. 32). It is ob- 
vious, in connection with this latter argument, that in Epicurus’ conception of truth 
(GApGera), the latter, in the sense of agreement of the psychical image with a real object, is 
confounded with psychical reality. 

Mental representations (xpoAmipevc) are general and permanent images preserved in the 
memory, or the remembrance of numerous similar perceptions of the same object (Ka@oAcK 
vonotC, LVHUn Tov ToAAdKLC EEWPev gavévtoc, Diog. L., X. 33). They emerge in consciousness 
when the words are employed which designate their respective objects. Opinion (dé&a) or 
belief (76/7 ic) arises from the persistence of the impressions made on us by objects. It 
relates either to the future (tpocyuévor) ‘or to the imperceptible (adyAov).. It may be true 
or false, It is true, when perception testifies in its favor (dv émimaptupyra, as, e. g.. when 
a correct assumption respecting the shape of a tower is verified by observing it near at 
hand), or, when direct evidence of this kind is impossible 25; eé. g., in regard to the theory 
of atoms), when perception does not witness against it (fa) avTiaprupyra); in all other 
cases it is false (Diog. L., X. 33 seq.; 50 seq.; Sext. Emp., Adv. Math., VII. 211 seq.). 
Epicurus demanded that investigators should advance from the phenomenal to the search 
for the unknown (Z. e., to the search for causes which do not fall under the observation of 
the senses, such as, in particular, the existence and nature of atoms, Diog. L., X. 33: ep? 
TOY adjrwv axd ToVY dacvouévav xp onevodcbar). But he did not develop more minutely 


v. 
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the logical theory of this path of investigation (which Zeno, the Epicurean, and Philo- 
demus afterward attempted to do). 

The feelings (7407) are the criteria for practical conduct (Diog. L., X. 34). 

Epicurus treated only of the most elementary processes of knowledge with any con- 


“ siderable degree of attention; he neglected those logical operations which conduct beyond 


the deliverances of mere perception. Of the mathematical sciences he affirmed (according 
to Cic., De Fin., I. 21, 71): a@ falsis initiis profecta vera non possunt, et si essent vera, nihil 
afferrent, quo jucundius, i. e., quo melius viveremus. Cicero says further (De Fin., I. 7, 22): 
“Tn another part of philosophy, which is called logic, our philosopher (Epicurus) seems to 
me weak and deticient; he rejects definition; he gives no instruction respecting division 
and distribution; he does not tell how reasoning is to be effected and brought to a right 


conclusion; nor does he show in what manner fallacies are to be resolved and ambiguities 


brought to light.” Still, the work of Philodemus, recently published, wep? onelov kat 
onuecaoewy, which is founded on the lectures of Zeno the Epicurean, his teacher, contains 
arespectable attempt at a theory of arialogical and inductive inference. (See Th. Gomperaz, 
in the aboye-cited Herculun. Studien, No. 1, Preface, where an essay on the content and 
worth of this work is promised ‘in the numbers yet to come.) The inference from 
analogy (6 kata tHv duotdtyTa Tpdroc) is described as the way from the known to the 


unknown, Zeno requires that different individuals of the same genus be examined, with a’ 


view to discovering the constant attributes; these may then be ascribed to the other 
individuals of the same genus. According to Proclus, 7m Pucl., 55, 59, 60, Zeno (who had 
also heard Oarneades) disputed the validity of mathematical demonstration, while Posi- 
donius the Stoic defended it. 


§ 58. The Natural Philosophy of Epicurus agrees substantially with 
that of Democritus. According to Epicurus, every thing which takes 
place has its natural causes ; He intervention of the Gods i is unneces- 
sary for the explanation of nha oaieih: Yet it is not possible in every 
particular instance to designate with complete certainty the real natu- 
ral cause. Nothing can come from the non-existing, and nothing 
which exists can pass into non-existence. Atoms end space exist from 
eternity. The former have a specific form, magnitude, and weight. 
In virtue of their gravity, the atoms were eagmally affected with a 
downward motion, all falling with equal rapid. The first collisions 
of atoms with asek other were due to an accidental deviation of single 
atoms from the vertical line of descent; thus some of them became 
permanently entangled and combined with each other, while others 
rebounded with an upward or side motion, whence, ultimately, the 
vortical motion, by which the worlds were formed. The earth, 
together with all the stars visible to us, form but one of an infinite 
number of existing worlds. The stars have not souls. Their real 
and apparent magnitudes are about the same. In the intermundane 
spaces dwell the gods. Animals and men are products of the earth; 
the rise of man to the higher stages of culture has been gradual. 


\ 
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Words were formed originally, not by an arbitrary, but by a natural 
process, in correspondence with our sensations and ideas. The soul 
is material and composed of exceedingly fine atoms. It is nearly 
allied in nature to air and fire, and is dispersed through the whole 
body. The rational soul is situated in the breast. Its corporeal 
enyelope is a condition of the subsistence of the soul. The possibility 
of sensuous perception depends on the existence of material images, 
coming from the surfaces of things. Opinion or belief is due to the 
continued working of impressions on us. The will is excited, but not 
necessarily determined by ideas. Freedom of the will is contingency 
(independence of causes) in self-determination, ; 


Tho Epleurean physics ts speelally disoussed by G. Othrleton (Physiologia Zpiowreo-Gassendo- Charle- 
toniana, London, 1654), and Plouequet (De cosmogonia Apieuri, Tab. 1755); the theology of Epicurns, 
by Joh. Faust! (Stasburg, 1089), J. MH, Kronmayer (Jena, 1718), J. C, Schwarz (Cob. 1718), J. A. Fy Bielke 
(Jena, 1741), Christoph Meiners (in his Vern, philos. Schoyten, Leips. 1775-76, IL. p. 45 seq.), G. F. Schoe- 
mann (Sehediasma de Hpicuri theologia, ind. schol., Greifswald, 1864); his doctrine of the mortality of 
the soul, by Jos, Reisackor (Der Todesgedanke bet den Griechen, eine historische Entwickelung, mit 
besonderer Ritoksicht auf Kpicur und den rimischen. Dichter Luecrez, G.-Pr., Trier, 1862). Cf., also, F, 
A, Lange's Gesohiohte des Materialismus and his V, Beitrdge eur Gesch. des Mat, Winterthur, 1867. 


At the head of his physics Epicurus places the principle: ‘“‘ Nothing can come from 
nothing,” together with its correlate: ‘The existent can not become non-existent ” (oddéy 
ylveraa gx Tod jp) dvroc, and obddy @Ielperae sig 7d 4) Ov, Ep, ap Diog. L., X. 38). Of 
things corporeal, some are composite and some (all others) are the constituent parts of 
which the former are compounded (ib., 40 seq.). Continned division of the composite must 
at last bring us to ultimate indivisible and unchangeable elements (Gtowa Kar auerdBAyra), 
unless every thing is to be resolved into the non-existent. All these indivisible and primi- 
tive elements are indeed of various magnitudes, but they are too small to be separately 


visible. They have no qualities beyond magnitude, shape, and gravity. Their number is’ 
infinite, Farther, if that which we call vacuum and space or place did not exist, there’ 


would be nothing in which bodies could exist and move. Whatever is material has three 
dimensions and the power of resistance (7d toey} deactardy werd dvreruriac, Sext. Emp. 
Adv, Math. I. 21 eé al.); empty space is intangible nature (dbore avadie, a. X. 2; Diog. L., 
X, 40); it is roroe (“place”), viewed as that in which a body is contained, and yépa 
(“room”), viewed as that which admits the passage of bodies through it. 

The most considerable of the points -of difference between the Epicurean and the 
Democritean physics is, that Npicurus, in order to explain how the atoms first came in 
contact with each other, ascribes to them a certain power of individual. or arbitrary self- 
determination, in virtue of which they deviated slightly from the direct line of fall (Lueret., 
II, 216 seq.; Cio, De Min, T. 6, De Nat Deor., I. 25, ete.). He thus attributes in some sort 
to atoms that species of freedom (or rather that independence of law) which he attributes 
to the human will. 

The motion of the atoms is not directed by the idea of finality. The Empedoclean 
opinion (Arist. Phys. IT. 8, De Part. Anim, I. 1), that among the numerous fortuitous 
creations of nature which first arose, only a few were capable of prolonged life and con- 
served their existence, while tho rest perished, was renewed by the Epicureans. Lucretius 
says (De Rerwm Nat, 1, 1020 seq.): 


ee 


——e es 
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Nam certe neque consilio primordia rerum 
Ordine se quaeque atque sagact mente locarunt, 
Nec quos quaeque darent motus pepigere profecto : 
Sed quia multa modis multis mutata per omne 
Kx infinito vexantur percita plagis, 

Omne genus motus et coctus experiundo, 

Tandem deveniunt in tales disposituras, 

Qualibus haec rebus consistit summa creata. 


The theory of a jivine guidance of the affairs of nature was also expressly denied by 
Epicurus himself. Says Epicurus (ap. Diog. L., X. 76 seq.): “‘It must not be supposed 
that the motions of the stars, their rising and setting, their eclipses and the like, are 
effected and regulated, or that they have been once for all regulated by a being possessing 
at the same time complete blessedness and immortality; for labor and care and.anger and 
fayor are not compatible with happiness and-self-sufficiency.” 

A world («éouoc) is a section of the infinite universe, containing stars, an earth, and 
every variety of phenomena (repioy Tic otpavod, dotpa Te Kal yay Kai TavTa Ta pawoueva 
TEpexovod, arorouay Exovoa amd Tov areipov, Epic., ap. Diog. L., X. 88). The number 
of such worlds is infinite; they are not eternal ab initio, nor will they endure forever 
(ibid. 88, 89). 

The real and apparent magnitudes of the sun and the other heavenly bodies are the 
same; for if the effect of distance were to reduce (apparently) their (real) magnitude, the 
same must be true of their brilliancy, which nevertheless remains evidently undiminished. 
The gods of the popular faith exist, and are imperishable and blessed beings. We possess 
a distinct knowledge of them, for they often appear to men and leave behind representa- 
tive images (mpoAympecc) in the mind. But the opinions of the mass of men respecting the 
gods are false assumptions (bmoAdperc yevdeic), containing much that is incongruous with 
the idea of their immortality and blessedness (Epic., ap. Diog. L., X. 123 seq.; Cic., De 
Nat. Deor., I. 18 seq.). The gods are formed of the finest of atoms, and dwell in the void 
spaces between the different worlds (Cic., De Nat. Deor., 11. 23; De Div. 11.17; Lueret., 
L 59; III. 18 seq.; V. 147 seq.). The sage finds his motive for revering them, not in 
fear, but in admiration of their excellence. 

The Soul is defined by Epicurus (ap. Diog. L., X. 63) as a cdpua Aertouepig map’ bAov 7d 
Gpoicua Tapeorappévov (see above, p. 206). It is most similar in nature to air; its atoms 
are very different from those of fire; yet in its composition a certain portion of warm 
substance is united with the aeriform. In death the atoms of the soul are scattered (Epic., 
ap. Diog. L., X. 64 seq.; Lucr., III. 418 seq.). After this resolution of the soul into its 
constittient atoms, sensation ceases; the cessation of which is death (arépyarg aicOjcews). 
When death comes, we no longer exist, and so long as we exist, death does not come, 
so that for us death is of no concern (6 Odvarog obdév mpd¢ rua, Epic., ap. Diog. L., X. 
124 seq.; Lueret., ILI. 842 seq.). Nothing is immaterial except empty space, which can 
effect. nothing; the soul, therefore, which is the agent of distinct operations, is material 
(Bpic., bie, X. 67). 

The doctrine of material effluxes from things and of images (e/dwAa), which were sup- 
posed necessary to perception, was shared by Epicurus with Democritus. These images, 
types (rb7o1), were represented as coming from the surface of things and making their way 
through the intervening air to the visual faculty or the understanding (eg tv dipw THe 
dtavoav; Diog. L., X. 46-49; Epicwrt fragm. libr. II. et XI, de natura, Lucret., IV. 33 seq.).” 

There i is no fate (elise open) in the world, “That which depends on us is not subject to 


A 
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the influence of any external power (75 rap’ juiv, adéororor), and it is our power of free 
self-determination which makes us proper subjects of praise and blame (pic. ap. Diog. L., 
X. 133; ef. Cice., Acad., Il. 30; De Fato, 10. 21; De Nat. Deorum, I. 25). 

The interest of Epicurus in his natural philosophy turns essentially on the disproof of 
theological explanations and the establishment of the naturalistic principle, and not on the 
determination of completed scientific truth. 


§ 59. The Epicurean Ethics is founded on the Ethics of the Cyre- 
naics. In it the highest good is defined as happiness. Happiness, 
according to Epicurus, is synonymous with pleasure, for this is what 
every being naturally seeks to acquire. Pleasure may result either 
from motion or from rest. The former alone was recognized by the 
Cyrenaics; but this pleasure, according to Epicurus, is only necessary 
when lack of it gives us pain. The pleasure of rest is freedom from 
pain. Pleasure and pain, further, are either mental or bodily. The 
more powerful sensations are not, as the Cyrenaics affirmed, bodily, 
but mental; .for while the former are confined to the moment, the 
latter are connected with the past and future, through memory and 
hope, which thus increase the pleasure of the moment. Of the 
desires, some are natural and necessary, others natural but not ne- 
cessary, and still others neither natural nor necessary. Not every 
species of pleasure is to be sought after, nor is every pain to be 
shunned; for the means employed to secure a certain pleasure are 
often followed by pains greater than the pleasure produced, or involve 
the loss of other pleasures, and that, whose immediate effect: is pain- 
ful, often serves to ward off greater pain, or is followed by a pleas- 
ure more than commensurate with the pain immediately produced. 
Whenever a question arises as to the expediency of doing or omit- 
ting any action, the degrees of pleasure and pain which can be foreseen 
as sure to result, whether directly or indirectly, from the commission + 
of the act, must be weighed and compared, and the question must be 
decided according to the preponderance of pleasure or pain in the 
foreseen result. The correct insight necessary for this comparison is 
the cardinal virtue. From it flow all other virtues. The virtuous 
man is not necessarily he who is in the possession of pleasure, but he 
who is able to proceed rightly in the quest of pleasure. But.since the 
attainment of the highest possible amount of pleasure in connection 
with the smallest possible amount of pain, depends on a correct 
praxis, and since the latter,jin turn, is dependent on correct insight, 
it follows that the virtuous man alone is able to attain the end de- 
scribed; on the other hand, the virtuous man will attain it without 
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failure. Virtue, then, is the only possible and the perfectly sure way 
to happiness. The sage, who as such possesses virtue, is consequently 
always happy. Duration of existence does not affect the measure of 


pets happiness, 


The Moral Philosophy of the Eplenreans is specially treated of by Des Contures (Paris, 1685, another 
edition, enlarzed by Rondel, Mague, 1686), Batteux (Paris, 1758), and Garve (in connection with his transl. 
of Avistotle’s Hthies, Vol. L, Breslau, 1798, pp, 90-119), ef, also, IE. Platner, Ueber die stoteche und Epi- 
kureische Erkiirung vom Ursprung des Vergniigen, in the Neue Bibl. der schinen Wiss., Vol. 19. 

‘ 

Hpicurus’ own declarations respecting the principles of ethics may be read in Book X. 
of Diogenes L., especiallysin the letter from Mpicurus to Menceceus (X. 122-135). Exact- 
ness in definition and rigid deduction do not there appear as arts im which Epicurus was 
pre-eminent. He utters his ideas loosely, in the order in which they oceur to him, and with 
all the indeterminateness of unelaborated thought. Tle takes no pains to be exact and 
systematic, his only aim being to provide rules of easy practical application. Tho principle 
of pleasure comes to view in the course of the progress of his discussion in the following 
terms (X. 128): #dovyy apyyv Kat réAog Ayouev elvat Tov paxapiwg Cyv, and in defense of it 
KHpicurus adds (X. 129), that in pleasure we are cognizant of the good which is first among 
all goods and congenial to our nature (dy@ov mparov Kat ovyyevexdy), the beginning of all our 
choosing and avoiding, and the end of all our action, sensation being the criterion by which 
we judge of every good. But previously to the formulation of this doctrine, many rules of 
conduct are given, the various species of desires are discussed, pleasure and freedom from 
pain are discoursed upon, and, in particular, the principle, by which we are to be guided 
inour acts of choice or avoidance, is defined (X. 128) as health and mental tranquillity 
(} Tob adparog vyleta Kai h THE Poxie arapagia), in which happiness becomes complete (dre 
Tovto Tov paKaping Chv bari réAoc). Wpicurus nowhere states in the form of a definition 
what we are to understand by pleasure (7/dov4), and what he says of the relation of posi- 
tive to negative pleasure (as the absence of pain) is very indefinite. In the letter referred 
to, after an exhortation to all men to philosophize in every period of life, to the end that 
foar may be banished and happiness (rv ebdarpoviav) attained (X. 122), follows, first (123— 
127), instruction respecting the gods and respecting death, and then (127) a classification 
of desires (erWuiay, Of the latter, we are told that somo are natural (pvoreai), others 
empty («eva’), Of the natural desires, some are necessary (avayxaiac), while the others 
are not necessary (#vowai pdévov), Those which are natural and necessary, are necessary 
either for our happiness (xpd¢ ebdaroviay, which is obviously taken in a narrower sense 
than before), or for the preservation of the body in an untroubled condition (mpdg tiv rob 
odpuaroc doxAyoiav), or for life itself (mpde abrd rd GH»). (In another place, Diog. L., X. 
149, the desires are classified simply as either natural and necessary, or natural and not 
necessary, or neither natural nor, necessary: desires of the first class aim at the removal 
of pain; those of the second at tho diversification of pleasure; and those of the third at the 
gratification of vanity, ambition, and empty conceits generally. This classification is criti- 
cised with unjust severity by Cicero, De /, 11. ch.9.) Proper attention to these distine- 
tions, according to Mpicurus (ap. Diog. L., X. 128), will lead to the right conduct of life, 
to health and serenity, and consequently to happiness (uaxapia¢ Civ). Wor, he continues, 
the object of all our actions is to prevent pain either of the body or of the mind (dmw¢ 
pare ahyauer, phre rapBauer), We have need of pleasure (jdov4) then, when its absence 
brings us pain, and only then. Pleasure is, therefore, the starting-point and the end of 
happiness. (How the two statements: .“ Pleasure is the ethical principle’ and “We 
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have need of it only when its absence brings us pain,’? can be reconciled, or how one is 
the consequence of the other, it is difficult to say; for if really the end of all our action 
is only to secure our freedom from pain, and if we have no need of pleasure except 
when its absence would be painful, pleasure is obviously not an end but a means.) After 
the (above-given) brief justification of the hedonic principle (X. 129), Hpicurus labors 
to disprove the mistaken idea that all kinds of pleasure are worthy to be sought after. 
He admits that every pleasure, without distinction, is a natural and therefore a good thing, 
and that every pain is an evil, but demands that, before deciding in favor of a given 
pleasure or against a certain pain, we weigh its consequences (ovupérpyouc), and that we 
then adopt or reject it according to the preponderance of pleasure or pain in the result. 
In the light of this principle, Epicurus then recommends, with special emphasis, modera- 
tion, the accustoming of one’s self to a simple manner of life, abstinence from costly and 
intemperate enjoyments, or, at most, only a rare indulgence in them, so that health may be 
preserved and the charm of pleasure may remain undiminished. To give greater force to 
his recommendations, he returns. to the proposition, that the proper end of life is freedom 
from bodily and mental suffering (s#Te aAyeiv Kata oGua, pire Tapazrecbat KaTd uy). 
Right caleulation is the essence of practical wisdom, which is the highest result of phi- 
losophy and the source of all other virtues (Diog. L., X. 132). It is impossible to live 
agreeably (7dé@¢) ‘without living prudently, decently, and uprightly (¢poriuw¢ Kat Kadag 
kat duxaiwc), Conversely, it is impossible that a life thus directed should not be at 
the same time an agreeable. one; the virtues and pleasure grow together inseparably 
(cuuredixacw al dperat TH Civ Adéwc, X. 132). Epicurus concludes his letter by portray- 
ing the happy life of the sage, who, concerning the gods, holds that opinion which is 
demanded by reason and piety, does not fear death, rightly values all natural goods, knows 
that there is no such thing as fate, but by his insight is raised above the contingencies of 
life, deeming it better to fail of his end in single instances after intelligent deliberation, 
than to be fortunate without intelligence (kpsitrov elvar vouifwv ebdoylcrwc aruysiv, 7 
dhoyiorog evtuyew), the man who, in one word, lives like a god among men in the enjoy- 
ment of immortal goods (X. 133-135). 

The Hpicureans deny that the laws of ethics are innate in man, or that they were 
invented and violently imposed on him by his first rulers; on the contrary, they are the 
result of the judgment of eminent and leading men respecting what is useful (cvudépor) to 
society (Hermarchus, ap. Porphyr., De Abstin., I. chs. 7-13; cf. Bernays, Theophr. Schrift 
tiber Frommigkeit, Berlin, 1866, p. 8 seq.). 

Epicurus distinguishes (wp. Diog. L., X. 136) between two species of pleasure, viz.: the 
pleasure of rest, Kataotyuartin) iSovf (stabilitas voluptatis, Cic., De Fin., 11. 3), and the 
pleasure of motion, 7 Kata Kivnow jdovy (voluptas in motu, Cic., abid.); the former is defined 
as freedom from trouble and labor (atapagia kai arovia), the latter as joy and cheerfulness 
(xapa kat evgpoovrvy). Tn his conception of the “pleasure of rest,” Epicurus varies, some- 
times identifying the latter with the momentary satisfaction which arises from the removal 
of a pain, and sometimes with the mere absence of pain. This uncertainty is the more 
unfortunate, since the term dovy (like voluptas and ‘ pleasure”) never receives in the 
ordinary usage the signification of absence of pain; Cicero’s severe censure (De Mins, II. 
2 seq.) of the carelessness and obscurity of Epicurus in the employment of this term is, 
therefore, not ungrounded. Yet Cicero's account appears to be not wholly free from mis- 
apprehensions. Thus it-can only be ascribed to an inexact apprehension of the doctrine of 
Epicurus, that Cicero should suppose that Epicurus identified the highest pleasure with 
the absence of pain as such (De Fin., I. 11; II. 3 seq.); Epicurus (ap. Diog. L., X. 141) 


only says that the complete removal of pain is inseparably connected with the highest — 
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intensification of pleasure (for which, indeed, it would be more exact to say that tho latter 
always involves the former, but not conversely), 

It would appear from the accounts of Cicero (De Fin, I. 7 and 17; IT, 80) that Npiou- 
rus derived all psychical pleasure from the memory of past or the hope of future corporeal 
pleasures. This doctrine is not to be found in any of the writings of Mpicurus now at 
hand, and it is quite possible that in this point he has been misunderstood, Memory 
and hope are, indeed, according to Mpicurus, the ground of the higher worth of psychical 
pleasure, but he ean scarcely havo taught that they were the only source of such pleasure, 


= 


It is right to say only (according to Npicurus), that all psychical pleasure originatos tn one 


- way or another in sensuous pleasure. In a letter quoted by Diog, L. (X. 22), Wpicurus 


declares with reference to himself, that his bodily pains are outweighed in his old age by 
the pleasure which the recollection of his philosophical discoveries affords him. 
Tho alleged ayerment of Npicurus in his work mepi réAovg (seo Diog, L., X. 6), that he 


‘did not know what he should understand by the good, if senswous pleasures were taken 


away (apaipav per rag dud YvAdv Adovac, adarpdv JE Kat rag SL ddpodioion Kal rag de dxpoa- 
udrar Kat rac did popPjc), is compatible not only with the doctrine that sensuous plea- 
sures are the only real ones, but also with the doctrine that thoy are the necossary basis 
of all other pleasures, so that with them all othors would disappear. If wo adopt the 
latter as the doctrine of Bpicurus, the word dvapeiy in the passage above quoted must 
not be understood in the Aristotelian sonso, as denoting morely mental abstraction, but 
as signifying an attempt (of course only in thought) at real removal. In what manner 
intellectual pleasures are dependent on sensuous pleasures is left undetermined, 

Epicurus says expressly that no kind of pleasure deserves in itself to he rejetted, 
though many a pleasure must be sacrificed on account of its consequences (Diog, L., X. 
141, cf. 142), The conception of a distinction in the worth of different pleasures, as 
determined by their quality, according to which the one pleasure could be termed refined, 
the other less refined, or unrefined, finds no place in the Mpicurean systom. Hence the 
conception of honor remains inexplicable in the Hpicurean theory, and in the praxis of the 
Fpicureans it was, so far as possible, placed in the background. Tt was these deficiencies 
that occasioned the most weighty and annihilating objections of Cicero (De Jn, 11.) 
against Epicureanism. ‘Yet these causes also secured for the system its most extensive 
acceptation at the time, when the thirst for pleasure and despotism had broken down tho 
antique sentiment of honor. 

In principle the Epicurean ethics is a system of egoism; for the advantage of the indi- 
vidual, which is treated as identical with the happiness of the individual, is required in 
all cases to furnish the law of action. Hven Friendship is explained by this principle. 
Friendship, according to Epicurus, is the best means of assuring to man all the onjoyments 
of life. Some of the Mpicureans (according to Cic., De Fin, 1, 20) added to this two 
other theories of friendship, some asserting that it began in the idea of profit, which in 
the natural progress of friendly intercourse became changed into a sentiment of unselfish 
good-will, and others affirming that a covenant among the wise men bound them to love 
each his friend as himself. Kpicurus himself is the author of the aphorism (ascribed to 
to him in Plutarch, Non Posse Swaviter Vivi sec. Epicurum, 16. 4): ‘Tt is more pleasant to 
do than to receive good” (7d eb roveiv #oiov Tod méoyerw), Yot through the great weight 
which, both in theory and in their actual life with each other, was laid by the Wpicureans 
on friendship (a social development which only became possible after tho dissolution of the 
bond which in earlier times had so closely united each individual citizen to the civil com- 
munity), Epicureanism aided in softening down the asperity and exclusiveness of ancient 
manners and in cultivating the social virtues of companionableness, compatibility, friendli- 
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ness, gentleness, heneficence, and gratitude, and so performed | a work whose merit should 
not be underestimated. 

If we compare the Epicurean teaching with the Cyrenaic, we discover, along wrifke their 
agreement in their general principle, the principle of Hedonism, two main differences (of 
which Diog. L. treats, X. 136, 137). The Cyrenaics posit only the positive pleasure which 
is connected with gentle motion (Asia xivyorc), where Epicurus posits not only this, but 
also the negative pleasure connected with repose (kataoryuatix) jdovp). Farther, the 
Cyrenaics affirm that the worst pains are bodily, while Epicurus affirms them to be psy- 
chical, since the soul suffers from that which is past and from that which is to come; in 
like manner, to the former, bodily pleasure seems the greater; to the latter, psychical. 
The ethical teachings of the principal representatives of the Cyrenaie school after Aris- 
tippus were all incorporated into the Epicurean system. Thus Epicurus agreed with 
Theodorus that the ethical “end” was a general state rather than particular pleasures, 


.With Hegesias, that the principal thing was to avert suffering, and with Anniceris, that 


the sage should zealously cultivate friendship. 

That by which Epicureanism is scientifically justified. is its endeavor to reach objective 
knowledge by rigidly excluding (or attempting to exclude) mythical forms and conceptions. 
Its deficiency lies in its restriction to those most elementary and lowest spheres of inves- 
tigation, in which alone, as things then were, knowledge having even the show of exact- 
ness and free from poetic and semi-poetic forms was possible, and in its explaining away 
whatever was not susceptible of scientific explanation in accordance with the insufficient 
hypotheses of the system. The indecisiveness of the struggle between Epicureanism and 
the more ideal philosophical schools, and the rise of Skepticism and Bclecticism, can be 
otherwise explained than by the hypothesis of an abatement of the desire for knowledge. 
They were rather (and to-day something of the same kind is being repeated) the natural 
result of the distribution of different advantages and deficiencies among these various 
schools: the idealistic philosophers sacrificed (as they still do to a great extent to-day), 
in many respects, scientific purity and rigor of form to an unconsciously poetical, or at 
least half-poetic, manner of apprehending the highest objects of knowledge; while Epi- 
cureanism (like all exclusively realistic systems), in its endeavor to present a perfectly clear 
and intelligible account of things on the principle of immanent natural causality, ignored 
largely the existence and importance of objects which were then incapable of explanation 
under a form so strictly scientific. Cf, further, respecting the significance of Epicu- 
reanism, the sections on this subject in A. Lange’s Gesch. des Materialismus, Iserlohn, 1866, 
and in his Neue Beitrage zur Gesch. des Materialismus, Winterthur, 1867. 


§ 60. The results of the great philosophical systems were not only 
reproduced or appropriated and developed in the schools which fol- 
lowed, but were subjected to a critical revision and re- examination, 
oe led either to their being’ remodeled and blended together in 
new systems, or to doubt in regard to all of them and in regard to . 
the cognoscibility of any thing, ¢ . ¢., to Eclecticism and Skepbiciany 

There e appeared in succession three Skeptical schools or groups of 
philosophers: 1) Pyrrho of Elis (in ‘the time of Alexander the Great) 
and his earliest followers; 2) the so-called Middle Academy, or the 
second and third Academic Schools; 3) the Later Skeptics, beginning 
with nesidemus, who again made the teaching of Pyrrho the basis _ 


: 
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of their own teaching. The skepticism of the Middle Academy, 
issuing from the Platonic Dialectic, was less radical than that of the 
Pyrrhonists, since it was directed principally against a determinate 
form of doctrine, namely, against the dogmatism of the Stoics, and 
was at least so far from absolutely denying the possibility of knowl- 
edge, that it admitted the existence of probabilities, of which various 
degrees were distinguished. 

The earlier school of Skeptics, among whom, next to Pyrrho, 
Timon of Philius, the Sillograph, was the most important, asserted that 
of every two mutually contradictory propositions, one was’ not more 
true than the other. They sought, by withholding their judgment in 
all cases, to secure peace of mind, and esteemed every thing except 
virtue indifferent. Among the later Skeptics, the most noteworthy 


was Anesidemus, who went back to Pyrrho in philosophy, was the 


author of ten skeptical “ tropes,” and attempted, on the basis of Skep- 
ticism, to revive the philosophy of Heraclitus. Beside him we may 
mention, in particular, Agrippa, who reduced-the ten tropes to five, 
Fayorinus, who seems to have wavered between the Academic and 
the Pyrrhonic form of doubt, and Sextus, who belonged to the em- 
pirical school of physicians, and composed the works, still extant, 
entitled “ Pyrrhonie Sketches” and “ Against the Dogmatists,” 


Of the Skepticisin of Pyrrho treat Joh, Arrhenius (Ups, 1708), G. Plouequet (Pb, 1768), Mindervater 
(An P, doctr, omnis tollatur virtus, Loipale, 1789), J, G. Minch (De Notione atguea Indole Svuepticixned, 
nominalim Pyrrhonismi, Altd. 1796), RK. Brodersen (De philos, Pyrrhonts, Kiel, 1819), J. 1. Thorbecke 
(Quid inter academ, et scept. interf, Leyden, 1821); on Timon, seo Jos, I, Langheinvleh (Piss, tres co 
Timone sillographo, ace, epusdem fragmenta, Leips. 1720-24), and, of move reoont writers, Wachsmuth (Dé 
Timone Phtiasio ceteriasque sidlographis Graceis, Lelps, 1859); ef, respecting the general subject of SiZZod 
among the Groeks, Pranz Anton Wolke (Warschau, 1820), and Frledr, Paul (Berlin, 821), Fragments of 
the writings of Timon are found in the Anthology published by F, Jacobs, from the Palatine Codex (helps. 
1818-17), Cf D, Zimmermann, Darstellung der Pyrrh, Phy, Wel (dl; Ueber Urapn, uw, Bedeutung der 
Pyrrh, Ph, ib. 1843; Commentatio, qua Timonts Phtiasti sitlonum reliquiae & Seato Kmpirieo traditde 
eaplanantiur (G,-Pr.), ib, 1865, Salsset treats of Ainesidemuas, In Le Seepticiames Aendsidéme, Pascal, 
Kant, 20 ed., Paris, 1867, 2 

For the literature relating to the Middle Academy, seo above, § 44, p, 4. Por the editions of the two 
works of Sextus Empiricus (Pyrrhon, Institut, Libr, L711, and Contra Mathematicos Librd NT), soo wboyey 
§7,p. 21. Of T. Kayser, Veber Seatus Lmptir. Schad/t mpdg Aoyucovs, In the Rhein, Mus, J. LP. now 
series, VIT. 1850, pp. 101-400; CO. Jourdain, Sew, Hmpin, et la Philosophie Scolastiqua, Maris, 1868, 

Of, Tafel, Gesch. des Skepticismus, Tibingen, 1884; Norman Maccoll, Zhe Grech Sheptica from Pyrrho 
to Sewtus, London and Cambridge, 1869, 

Pyrrho of Elis (about 360-270 B. 0.) is said (Diog. L., 1X. 61, ef, Soxt, Wimp, Ado. Math, 
VII) 13) to have been a pupil of Bryso (or Dryso), who was a son and diselple of Stilpos 
yet this statement is very doubtful, since Bryso, if he was really a son of Stilpo, must have 
been younger than Pyrrho; according to other accounts; Brygo was a disciple of Socrates 
or of Euclid of Megara, Socrates’ disciple, Perhaps this Bryso, disciple of Socrates, was the 
Bryso of Teraclea, from whose dialogues, according to Theopompus, ap, Athenwus, NT. 
p. 508, Plato was said to haye borrowed considerably (perhaps, in particular, in the Theaa- 
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tetus?), THe seems to have thought highly of the doctrines of Democritus, but to have hated 
most other philosophers, regarding them as Sophists (Diog. L., LX. 67 and 69), © He aeccom- 
panied Anaxarchus, the Democritean, of the suite of Alexander the Great, on his military 
campaigns, as far as'India, He became of the opinion, that nothing was beautiful or hate- 
ful) just or unjust, in reality (ri) dAyOcia, Diog. I, IX. 61, for which we find ices, 2b. 101, 
and in Sext. Emp. Adv, Math, XT. 140); in itself every thing was just as much and just 
as little (obd’» waAAov) tho ono as the other; every thing depended ou human institution 
and custom. Henco Pyrrho taught that real things were inaccessible to human knowledge 
or incomprehensible (dxaraAyyia), and that it was our duty to abstain from judging (é70y%). 
The external cireumstances of human life are all indifferent (adradopor); it becomes the 
wise man, whatever may befall him, always to preserve complete tranquillity of mind, and 
to allow nothing to disturb his equanimity (drapagia, Diog, T., IX. 61, 62, 66-68; ef. 
Cie, De Fin, I. 18; IT. -8 and 4; IV. 16: Pyrrhe, qui virtute constituta, nihil amnino 
quod appetendum sit, relinquat), The Pyrrhonists were termed (according to Diog, L., IX. 
69) doubters (aropyrexol), skeptics (exerrixo/), suspenders of judgment (é@exrexol), and 
inquirers (yryrexol). Pyrrho himself developed his views only orally (Diog. L., Preem, 16; 
TX, 102), Tt was thus easy for his name to become a typical one, and for many yiews to 
be ascribed to him by later disciples and writers, which were only the views of the school. 
The most correct reports of his doctrines are those which are derived from the writings of 
Timon, his disciple (termed by Sext, Empir.,-Ade, Math. 1.53: 6 mpogyrng trav Tbppevog 
Adywr), 

As immedinto disciples of Pyrrho, Diog. L. (IX. 67, 69) names, among others, Philo of 
Athens, Nausiphanes of Teos, the Democritean, who afterward becamo a teacher of Mpi- 
eurus, and, as the most eminent of all, Timon of Phiius. Timon (born about 826, died 
about 285 8, 6), whom (according to Diog. L., LX. 109) Stilpo, the Megarian, had instructed 
before Pyrrho, was the author of satirical poems, BiAAe, in three books, in which he 
treated and reviled as babblers all the Greek philosophers, except Xenophanes, who, he 
said, had sought for the real truth, disengaged from useless subtleties, and Pyrrho, who 
found it. In opposition to the assertion, that the truth was known through the co-opera- 
tion of the senses and the intellect, Timon, who held both to be deceptive, repeated the 
verse: “Attagas and Numenius” (two notorious cheaters) “came together” (our abev 
"Arrayac re kat Nowe), According to Aristocles (ap. Euseb., Praepar. Hvang., XTV. 18), 
Timon appears to have deyoloped the main thesis of skepticism in the following manner: 
He who would attain to happiness must consider three things: 1) the nature of things, 
2) how we are to conduct ourselves with reference to them, 8) the (theoretical and prae- 
tical) result flowing from this conduct. There exist no fixed differences among things; all 
things are unstable and can not be judged of by’ us. Owing to the instability of things our 
perceptions and representations are neither true nar false, and can therefore not be relied 
upon, Adopting this view, we become non-committal (we decide, say nothing) or free 
from all theoretical bias (agvaola), and thus secure imperturbableness of mind (arapegia), 
This state of mind follows our suspension of judgment (ér7oy%) as its shadow (onde tTpdron, 
Diog. L., IX. 107), The subject of doubt is not what appears (the phenomenon), but what 
is. Says Timon (ap. Diog., IX. 105): “That a thing is sweet T do not affirm, but only 
admit that it appears so.” In his work entitled Ii@er, Timon (according to Diog. L., IX. 
76) explained Ins expression, ode» waAAor, as equivalent to nyddy dpite or drpoabered (we 
determine nothing and’assent to nothing) The grounds for every proposition and its 
contradictory opposite show themselves equally strong (icoofévea trav 2dyear), Another 
expression for the skeptical withholding of, ono's judgment Is adpevie, or equilibrium 
(tid. 74), The oddiy uaddov is intended by tho Skeptics to be taken, not in the positive 
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sense of asserting real equality, but only in a privative sense (ov Oerucde, GAN dvaiperinde), 
as when it is said, ‘Scylla exists no more than the Chimera,” % ¢., neither exists (did. 75). 
All these principles, after being first applied against the assertions of tho dogmatists, 
were finally to be applied to themselves, in order that in the end not even these prin- 
ciples should retain the character of fixed assertions ; just as every other Adyos, 
tion, could be met by a contradictory assertion, so also could these (éb., 76, given, apparently, 
as an affirmation of, Timon). In this position, obviously, Skepticism, carrying its own prin- 
ciple to the extreme, at last destroys itself; besides, the Skeptics, while arguing against the 
force of logical forms, could not but employ them themselves, thus conceding to them in 
fact the force which their theory denied them (except, of course, in so far as the omploy- 
ment of them from the Skeptical stand-point was declared to be merely hypothetical, end 
intended merely to show that if they were valid they might be turned against themselves, 
and were thus self-destructive). 

The later Skeptics, who styled themselves Pyrrhonists, were accustomed to define the 
difference between the members of the Middle Academy (see above, § 44) and the Pyrrho- 
nistic doubters, by saying that the Academics of the schools of Arcesilas and Carneades 
asserted that they knew only one thing, viz.: that nothing was knowable, while the Pyr- 
thonists demied even this one supposed certainty (Sext. Emp., M/ypotyp. Pyrrhon., 1. 3, 226, 
233; cf. Gell., N. A., XI. 5, 8). But this appreciation is incorrect in what concerns the 


or asser- 


' Academics; for neither Arcesilas (Cic., Acad. Post. I. 12, 45) nor Carneades (Cie., Acad. 


Pr., If. 9, 28) ascribed to the theses of Skepticism completo certainty. It is correct only 
to say, in general, that the Skepticism of the Academics was less radical than that of the 
Pyrrhonists, but not for the reason above cited, but because it admitted a theory of proba- 
bility (against, which Sext. Emp. contends, Adv. Math, VII. 435 seq.) and, in what con- 
cerns Arcesilas, heeauso this philosopher (according to Sext, Wmp., yp. Pyrrh., 1, 234, 
and others) employed his method of negative criticism only as a preliminary to the com- 
munication, of Plato’s teachings (provided, for the rest, that this statement is exact or 
referred to the right person). There existed besides a very important difference between 
the Academic and the Pyrrhonic Skeptics, in that the latter only, and not the Academics, 
saw in ataraxy the supreme end of philosophy. 

After that the Academy (in the persons of Philo of Larissa and Antiochus of Ascalon, 
and their successors) had gone over to an eclectic dogmatism, the Skeptical doctrine of 
Pyrrho was renewed, especially by Atnesidemus, AUnesidemus of Cnossus appears to 
have taught at Alexandria in the first century after Christ.) Ho wrote TI uppavelav Adywv 
okt BiBAia (Diog. L., IX. 116), of which Photius (Bibl. cod., 212) prepared an abridgment, 
which is still extant, but is very brief. His stand-point is not that of pure Skepticism, 
since he proposed, by the employment of tho skeptical principle, to lay the foundation for 
a renewed Heraclitism. He proposed (according to Sext. Hmp., //yp. Pyrrh., I. 210) to 
show first that contradictory predicates appeared to be applicable to the same thing, in 
order to break the ground for the doctrine that such predicates were in reality thus appli- 
cable. With him doubt was not doctrinal, but directivo (@ywyy). The tén ways (rpdmor) 
of justifying doubt, which, according to Sext. Mmpir., yp. Pyrrh., I. 36, were traditional 
among the earlier Skeptics (mapa Toig apyxaworkpore cKerTucoic), appear to have been first 
enumerated in his work, and not in that of Timon; Sextus treats Agrippa as tho first of 
the ‘‘ Later Skeptics.” The ten tropes (otherwise termed Adyou or réro1) were, according 
to Sext. Empir. (Hyp. Pyrrh., 1. 36 seq.) and Diog. L, (IX. 79 seq.) severally as follows: 
The first was derived from the different constitution of the various classes of animated 
beings, resulting in differences in their modes of apprehending the same objects, of which 


‘modes it was impossible to decide which, if cither, was correct; the second was drawn 
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from the different eonatitvtion o. different inen, whenee the same result as before; the 
third, from the different, structure of the several organa of sense; the fourth, from the — 
variability of our phyeleal and mental conditions; the fifth, from the diversities of appear. — 
anes due to position, distanes, and plieoy the #ixth, from the faet that no objeeb ean be 
pereelyad hy teelf alone, apart from all others; the seventh, from the various appearance 
of ohjoota aa determined by quantity, size of parts, and the like; the eighth, from the gens 
eral relativity of all our knowledge (and (his, as is correctly remarked hy Sext, Mimpir, 
[ps Pyrriy 1 M04 ef Goll, X16, 7], ta the substance of all ekeptieal tropes); the ninth, 
fron the variations in ont notion of objects, aecording as we perceive them moro or leas 
frequently; and the tenth, from diversities of culture, euatoms, laws, mythical notions, and 
plilosophionl (hearts, 

The lator Shoptioa, baghining with Aguippa (the fifth successor of Adnesidemne), and ins 
ehiding Moxtue, (he empirloal, or) ae he preferred to be eallod (see A/fyp. Pyrrh., 1. 286 seq, ; 
lid Moth, VIL '), the methodiont phyelelan (about 200 4, D), and tile pupil Satueninius 
(Ding, by TX. 110), and othera (with whom, among others, Mivorinia of Arelate, the gram- 
Warlan and vntquaelan, who lived ab Rome and Athens tinder Hadrian, and was the teacher 
of A, Gelliia, seema to have agreed), entmerated, ae reasons for "éroy%," or the suspen. 
Hon of judgment, ive (ropod (dee Sext Minp, yp, Lye, Th 164 aeq.; Diop, Th, EX. 88 soq.), 
ho frat of Kheae wae founded on the diserepaney of human opinions reapeoting the same 
Hhjectay the sesond pointed to the regress te di/lnttun involved in proof, since whatever is 
proved, ja proved by that which Weelf needs proef and ase on without endy the third waa 
taken fron the relativity of Things, all of whieh vary in appearanee according to the con- 
alitition of the perelplent wid aceording to thelr relationa to other things with which they 
ave vombineds the fourth ealled attention to the arbitvarinesa of the fundamental prine 
dlplea of Che dopmatiala, who, in order to avold the vegressua da dyinitum, set out in their 
proofs (Yon eone preeipposition, whore truth they iHlegitimately assumed; the fifth 
polnted oul the aval elvele ti demonatration, where (hat on whieh the proof oats must 
\iself he oetablinhed hy (hab which ta to he proved, Aceording to Sext, impirn, yp 
Pye, Wy VO weg, etl later Skeption maintained the two following tropes: 1) Nothing 
jd oontaln of iisell) wa da proved by the diserepanay of ophitona coneorfng all that ts pers 
veptible ov Hitnkable; and, therefore, 2) nothing ean be made certain by proof, aineo the 
lation derives ne eertainty fom iteelf, and, if based on other proof, leada us either to a 
A iced Mh dyfetion, or toa elvele ti demonstration, 

No diaprove the poralhility of demonatration, Sextua advanced a gertoa of argument of 
Whieh the moat notloaable waa thia (fp. yr, Th 184 aeq)) that every eyllogiem moves 
Mi a clvele, alnoe the major premise, on whieh the proof of the eoneliaion depends, depends 
for ita own certainty ona sing OA indvotion, in which the conclusion must have been 
Alvontly contained, (OF Mogel, J Oy Th p. LOL gaq.y Lneyed, § 100 weq. and tho romarke 
in my System ay Logie, under § 101.) , 

OF apeolal iyterent and wei anee ave the akeplical argumenta againet the validity of 
{he Notlon of oarmality, reported, apparently atior Adnextdempe, in Sext, Hnpin, eo Math, 
TX, 20 nog, A cane ta a petadioam, for te da not to be donbetved without that whieh it 
ontiaer; Hut the relative haw no extetonee (oy drdpyer) exobpt in thought (Criweeirae pdvor). 
Mirther, ih each cage oavee and effeet mut be either aynchronous, of the former must pres 
oode or follow the latter, hey ean not be aynehronone, for then canse and effeet would 
Ad Ach be Jndistingulehable, and each could with equal reason be claimed as the CRUBO 
of the other Nor own the oxide proce I. iid effeot, Minos A cAtiBe fH ne eaviee until that 
oxiata of which it ia the cause, Lastly, the anpposition that the canse follows ite effeet 
Je without eense, and may bo abandoned to those fools who habitually invert the natural 
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order of things. Other arguments against causality are also adduced by Sextus; the 
characteristic fact in connection with them is that that argument is not included among 
them, which in modern times (since Hume) has had most weight, namely, that the origin 
of the notion of causality can not be so accounted for, as to justify our relying upon it as 
a form of cognition. (Cf. Zeller, Ph. d: Gr., st ed., III. p. 474; 2d ed., IT. b, p. 38 seq.) 

Theology, also, and especially the Stoic doctrine of providence, were among the objects 
of Skeptical attack in the later period of Skepticism. The arguments employed in this 
connection were derived especially from Carneades (Sext. Empir., Adv. Math., 1X. 137 seq.; 
Lyp. Pyrrh., W11. 2 seq.), and were drawn principally from the evil in the world, which God 
either could not or would not prevent, both of which suppositions were incompatible with 
the idea of God, Yet the Skeptics explained that their intention was not to destroy the 
belief in the existence of gods, but simply to combat the arguments and the pretended 
knowledge of the dogmatic philosophers. ; 


§ 61. A tendency, more or less decided, toward Eclecticism, is 
manifest in all the dogmatic philosophy of the later portion of an- 
tiquity, and especially in the period of the propagation of Greek 
philosophy in the Roman world. The most important and influen- 
tial representative of this tendency is Cicero, who, in what pertains 
to the theory of cognition, confessed his adhesion to the skepticism of 
the Middle Academy, took no interest in physics, and in ethics 
wavered between tlie Stoic and the Peripatetic doctrines. 

The school of the Sextians, who’ flourished for a short time at 
Rome, about the beginning of the Christian era, seems to have occu- 
pied a position intermediate between Pythagoreanism, Cynicism, and 
Stoicism. 


Edward Zeller (in No, 24 of the first series of the Sammlung gemeinverstiindlicher wiss. Vortriige, ed. 
by Rud. Virchow and Fr, y. Holtzendorf, Berlin, 1866) treats of religion and philosophy among the Romans, 

Among the earlier treatises on the philosophy of Cicero may be mentioned those of Jason de Nores 
(Cie, Phitos, de Vita et Moribus, Padua, 1597), Ant. Bucher (#thica Ciceroniana, Hamb, 1610), J, C. Wal- 
din (De philosophia Ciceronis Platonica, Jena, 1758), Chr. Meiners (Orat, de philos. Ciceronis, ejusque 
in universam philos, meritis, in his Verm. phitos, Schr., Vol. 1, 1775, p. 274 seq.), TH. O. I. Hitilsemann 
(De indole philosophica Ciceronis, Lined, 1799), Gedike’s Collation of those passages in Cieero which 
relate to the history of philosophy (Berlin, 1782, 1801, 1514)—which is more valuable as an exposé of Cicero's 
philosophical conceptions, than as a contribution to the history of philosophy—and the annotations and dis- 
cussions appended by Christian Garve to his translation of the De Oficdis (Breslau, 1788, 6th ed., 7b. 1819), 
as also Krische’s FMorschwngen (Gott. 1840, see above, p. 23) and Ritter’s minute exposition of the phi- 
losophy of Cicero in his Gesch. der Philos., LV. pp. 106-176 [Morrison’s English translation of Ros 27ést. of 
Philos., London, 1846, Vol. 1V., pp. 99-160.—7r.] More recent works worthy of mention are those of J, Fy 
Herbart (Ueber die Philos, des Cie., Werke, Vol. XI, pp. 167-182), Kari Salon. Zachariae (Staatsewissen- 
schafiliche Betrachtungen ther Cicero's wiedergefundenes Werk vonv Stacate, Weilelb, 1828), Lothelsen 
(Cicero’s Grundsiitee und Beurtheitung des Schénen, Brieg, 1825), Raph. Kithner (If, Pules Ciceronis in 
philosophicn ejusque partes merita, Hamburg, 1825), J, A«C. van Heusde (JL Tullius Cicero irtorAaror, 
Traj. ad Rhen, 1836), Banmhauer (De Aristotelia vi in Cie, seriptis, Utrecht, 1841), OC, I. Hermann (De 
intérpretatione Timaet dialogi a Cie. relicta, Progr, Gott. 1842), J. Klein (De fontibus Topicorum Cice- 


— ronis, Bonn, 1844), Legeay (M. Tullius Cicero philosophiae historicus, Leyden, 1846), ©. Crome (Quid 


Graecis Cicero in philosophia, quid sibi debuerit, G.-Pr., Diisseldorf, 1855), Wavestadt (De Cie. primis 
principiis philosophiae moralis, G.-Pr., Emmerich, 1857), A. Desjardins (De scientia civili apud Cie., 
Beauvais, 1857), Burmeister (Cie. als Neu-Akademiker, G.-Pr., Oldanburg, 1860), Hofig (Cicero's Ansicht 
won der Staatsreligion, G.-Pr., Krotoschin, 1868), O. M. Bernhardt (De Cicerone Graecae philosophia 
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interprete,* Progr.” of the Fr.-Wilh.-Gymn., Berlin, 1865), F, Hasler (Ueber das Verhiilinian der hetd- 
nischon und christlichen Bihik auf Grund einer Vergleichung dea Ciceronianiachen Buches De Offietia 
mit dem gleichnamigen des heiligen Ambrosius, Munich, 1866), G, Barzelottl (Delle dottrine fllosofiche 
nei Libri di Vicerone, Florence, 1867), J. Walter (De An, Zaunort. quae prace, Cie. rad,, Prague, 180%), 
G. Zietschmann (De Tuse. gu. fontibus, Diss, Walle, 1863), The inaugural dissertation of Hugo Jentaeh 
(Aristotelis ew arte rhetorica quaeritur quid habeat Cicero, Berlin, 1806) contains noteworthy contaibn- 
tions to the solution of the question, to what extent Cleero had read and understood Aristotle, 

On the philosopher Sextius, see De Burigny (Memoires de Acad. des Inseript., XXX1.), Lusteyrie 
(Sentences de Sewtins, Paris, 1842), and Meinrad Ott (Character und Uraprung der Spriiche des Pliloso- 
phen Seutius, G-Pr., Yottweil, 1861, and Die syrischen “cuserlesenon Spriiche dea LHervm Xiatua, 
Bischofs von Rom.” nicht eine Nistusschri/t, sondern eine tiberarbeitete Seathusschri/t, G.-Pr., Rotwwell 
and Tiibingen, 1862 and 1863), 


When criticism had demonstrated the presence of untenable elements in all the great 
systems, the’ ineradicable need of philosophical convictions could not but lead either to 
the construction of new systems or to Kelecticism, In the latter it would necossarily 
end, if the philosophizing subject retained a naive confidence in his own ‘ Unbefangenheit,” 
z. é., in the directness of his natural perceptions of truth or in his sagacious tact in the ap- 
preciation of philosophical doctrines, while yet lacking the creative power requisite to the 
founding of a systenr In particular, Kclecticism would naturally find acceptance with 
those who sought in philosophy not knowledge as such, but rather a general theoretical 
preparation for practical life and the basis of rational convictions in religion and morals, 
and for whom, therefore, rigid unity and systematic connection in philosophical thought 
were not unconditionally necessary. Hence the philosophy of the Romans was almost 
universally eclectic, even in the case of those who professed their adhesion to some one of 
the Hellenic systems. ‘The special representative of Helecticism is Cicero, 

M. Tullius Cicéro (Jan, 8d, 106—Dee. 7th, 43 B. ©.) pursued his philosophical studies 
especially at Atliens and Rhodes. In his youth, he heard, first, Phaedrus the Epicurean 
and Philo the Academic, and was also instructed by Diodotus the Stoic (who was after- 
ward, with Tyrannio, an inmate of his house, Zuse., V. 39, Lpist., passim). Ve after. 
ward heard Antiochus of Askalon, the Academie, Zeno He Wpieurean, and lastly (at 
Rhodes), Posidonius the Stoic. In his latter years Cicero turned his attention again to 
philosophy, especially during the last three years of his life. use, V. 2: Philosophiae 
tn sinum quum a primis temporibus actatis nostra voluntas studiumque nos compulissel, his 
gravissimis casibus in pundem: portum, eo quo eramus egressi magna jactali tempestate con- 
Suginus. 

Cicero gives a list of his philosophical writings in De Div., Il. 1. In his work entitled 
Hortensius, he had, as he here says, urged the study of philosophy; in the Academics ho 
had indicated what he considered the most modest, consequent, and elegant mode of phi- 
losophizing (namely, that pursued by the Middle Academy); in the five books De /inibus 
Bonorwm et Malorum he had treated of the foundation of ethics, the doctrine of the highest 
good, and of evil, after which he had written the five books of Tusculan Disputations, in 
which he had shown what things were necessary to the greatest happiness in life; then 
had followed the three books De Natura Deorum, to which were to bo joined the then 
unfinished work De Divinatione and the projected work De Julo. Among: his philosophical 
works were also to he reckoned the six books De Republica (previously composed) and the — 
works entitled Consolatio and De Senectute ; to these might, be added his rhetorical writings : 
the three books De Oratore, and Brutus (De Claris Oratoribus), constituting a fourth, and 
the Orator, constituting a fifth book on the same general topic. . 

Cicero composed the work De Rep. (in six books) in the years 64-52 p. co. About the 
third part of it has come down to us, most of which was first published by A. Mai, from 
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the Palimpsest in the Vatican (Rome, 1st ed., 1822); a part of Book VI., the dream of 
Scipio, is preserved in Macrobius. Complementary to this work was the De Legibus, 
begun in 52 8. ©., but never finished, and now extant only in a fragmentary form. Pos- 
sibly as early as the beginning of the year 46 3B. 0., but perhaps later, Cicero wrote the 
small work called Paradoxa, which is not mentioned by him in De Div., Ul. 1. The Con- 
solatio and Hortensius were composed in 45 B. 0., of both of which only a few fragments 
remain to us; in the same year the Academics (now incomplete) and the De Finibus (which 
we possess entire) were written, and the Tusculan. Disp. and the De Nat. Deor. were begun ; 
the two last-named works were not completed till the following year. The date of the 
Cato Major.sive De Senectute falls in the beginning of 44 B. c.; that of the De Divinatione 
(above-cited, intended as a complement to the work on the Nature of the Gods) falls in the 
same year, as also do the De Fato (which has not come down to us entire), the lost work 
De Gloria, and the extant works: Laelius s. De Amicitia and De Ofjfctis; the treatise De 
Virtutibus (not extant) was probably composed immediately after the De Oficiis. Among 
the youthful works of Cicero were the translations (now lost) of Xenophon’s (eonomicus 
and Plato’s Protagoras (which latter was still existing in the times of Priscianus and Dona- 
tus); but his translation of Plato’s Zimaeus, of which a considerable fragment is preserved, 
was written, after the Academica, in 45 (or 44) B. 0. Of the rhetorical works, which are 
classed by Cicero himself with his philosophical works, the De Oratore was written in the 
year 55, and Brutus and the Orator in 46 B. ©. 

That Cicero in his philosophical writings depended on Grecian sources appears from 
his own confession, since he says of the former (Ad Atticwm, XII. 52): amdéypada sunt, 
minore'labore fiunt, verba tantum affero, quibus abundo (yet cf. De Iin., 1. 2.6; 3.7; De Of, 
I. 2. 6, where Cicero alleges his relative independence). It is still possible to point out the 
foreign sources of most of his writings (generally by the aid of passages in these writings 
themselves or in Cicero’s Epistles). The works De [ep. and De Legibus are in form imita- 
tions of the works of Plato bearing the same names; their contents are founded partly on 
Cicero’s own political experiences and partly on Platonidé, Aristotelian, and Stoic doctrines, 
and, to a not inconsiderable extent, on the writings of Polybius. The Paradoxa discuss cer- 
tain well-known Stoic principles. The Consolatio is founded on Crantor’s work rept mévGove, 
the (lost) Zortenstus, probably on the IIporperrtexde, which Aristotle had addressed to Themi- 
son, king in one of the cities of Cyprus (see Bernays, Die Dialoge des Arist., p. 116 soq.), or, it 
may be, on the Protrepticus of Philo of Larissa, the Academic (see Krische, Ueber Cicero's Aca- 
demica, Gott. Studien, I1., 1845, p. 191); the De Minibus (the best of the extant philosophical 
writings of Cicero), on the works of Pheedrus, Chrysippus, Carneades, Antiochus, as also 
on, the results of the studies pursued by Cicero in his youth, when he listened to lectures 
and engaged in philosophical discussions; the Academica, on the writings and in part also 
on the discourses of the more distinguished of the Academies ; the Tusc. Disp., on the works 
of Plato and Crantor, and on Stoic and Peripatetic writings; the first book of the De Natura 
Deorwm, on an Epicurean work, which has been discovered in the Herculanoan Rolls, and 
was at first considered to be a treatise of Phecdrus rep Oe@v, but has now been recognized 
as the work of Philodemus rep? evoeBeiac; Cicero’s critique of the Npicurean stand-point is 
founded on a work by Posidonius the Stoic; the second book of the De Nat. Deor. is founded 
particularly on the works of Cleanthes and Chrysippus; the third, on those of Carneades 
and Clitomachus, the Academies; the first of the two books De Divinatione is based on 
Chrysippus’ work mept ypyouayv, on the mepi pavricje of Posidonius, and on works com- 
posed by Diogenes and Antipater; the second book, on the works of Carneades and of 
Paneetius the Stoic; the treatise De Fato, on writings of Chrysippus, Posidonius, Cleanthes, 
and Carneades; and the Cato Major, on writings of Plato. Xenophon, Hippocrates, and 
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Aristo of Chius. The Laelius of Cicero reposes especially upon the work of Theophrastus 
on Friendship, and also on the Ethics of Aristotle and the writings ‘of Chrysippus; the two 
first books of the De Ofictis were drawn principally from Paneetius; the third, from Posi- 
donius; but besides the writings of these men, those of Plato and Aristotle, and also those 
of the Stoics, Diogenes of Babylon, Antipater of Tyre, and Hecato, were employed in the 
composition of the De Officdis. : 

From Skepticism, which Cicero was unable dejontifually to réfute, and to which he was 
ever being invited by the conflict of philosophical authorities, he was disposed to take 
refuge in the immediate certainty of the moral consciousness, the consensus gentium and the 
doctrine of innate ideas (notiones innatae, natura nobis insitae). Characteristic are such decla- 
rations as the following from the De Legibus, 1.13: Perturbatricem autem harum omniwm 
rerum Academiam hance ab Arcesila et Carneade recentem exoremus ut sileat, nam si invasertt 
in haec, quae satis scite nobis instructa et composita videntur, nimias edet ruinas; quam quidem 
ego placare cupio, submovere non audeo. In physics Cicero does not advance beyond the 
stadium of doubt; still he regards the field of physical investigation as furnishing agreeable 
“pastime” for the mind, and one not to be despised (Acad., II, 41). That which most inter- 
ests him in natural science is its relation to the question of God’s existence, .The following 
noticeable passage is directed against ‘atheistic atomism (De Nat. Deor., II. 37): Hoe (viz., 
the formation of the world by an accidental combination of atoms) qui existimat Jiert potuisse, 
non tntelligo cur non idem putet, si innwmerabiles unius et viginti Jormae litlerarum vel wureae 
vel quales libet aliquo conjiciantur, posse ex his tn terram excussis annales Ennii, ut deinceps 
legi possint, effict. Cicero would have mythology purged of every thing unworthy of the 
gods (the story of the abduction of Ganymede, for example, Zusc., I. 26; TV. 33), but 
would, as far as possible, hold fast to that in which the beliefs of different peoples agree 
(Tusc., I. 13); he is particularly attached to the belief in providence and immortality (Zuse., 
I. 1. 2 seq.; 49 et al.), but is not altogether free from uncertainty on these subjects, and 
with dispassionate impartiality allows the Academie philosopher, in his De Natwra Deorum, 
to develop the grounds of doubt with the same minuteness and thoroughness with which 
the Stoic develops his arguments for dogmatism. Cicero defines the morally good (honestum) 
as that which is intrinsically praiseworthy (De Fin., Il. 14; De Off, I. 4), in accordance 
with the etymology of the word, which to him, the Roman, represents the Greek Kanev, 
The most important problem in ethics with him is the question whether virtue is alone 
sufficient to secure happiness. He is inclined to answer this question, with the Stoies, 
in the affirmative, though the recollection of his own weakness and of the general frailty 
of mankind often fills him with doubts; but then he reproaches himself for judging of 
the power of virtue, not by its nature, but by our effeminacy (Zusc., V. 1). Cicero is not 
altogether disinclined (De Fin., V. 26 seq.) to the distinction made by Antiochus of Aska- 
lon between the vita beata, which is made sure under all circumstances by virtue, and the 
vita beatissima, to which external goods are necessary, although he entertains ethical and 
logical scruples respecting it, and elsewhere (Zusc.; V. 13))rejects it; but he contents him- 
self with the thought that all which is not virtue, whether it deserves the name of a good 
or not, is at all events vastly inferior to virtue in worth, and is of vanishing consequence in 
comparison with it (De Fin. V. 32; De Of., II]. 3). From this point of view the difference 
between the Stoic and Peripatetic doctrines sinks, in his view, to a mere difference of words, 
which Carneades (according to Cic., De Min., III. 12) had already declared it to be, Cicero 
is more decided in opposing the Paripeeue doctrine, that virtue requires the reduction of 
the a7 (translated by Cicero perturbattones) to their right proportions; he demands, with 
the Stoics, that the sage should be without 7a67. But he makes his Someaee easier, 
by including in the concept wdGos (pertwrbatio) the mark of faultiness (Tusc., V. 6: aversa a 
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recta ratione animi commotio), so that, in fact, he only proves what is self-evident, viz.: that 
that which is faulty is not to be suffered; but he misses the real point in dispute (use. 
IV. 17 seq.). In another particular, also, he stands on the sido of the Stoies, namely, in 
regarding practical virtue as the highest virtue. Of De Of', I. 44: omne offieium, quod 


‘ad conjunctionem hominum et ad societalem tuendam valet, anteponendum est ili ajficio, 


quod cognitione et scientia, continetur. Ih. 46: agere considerate pluris est, quam cogitare 
prudenttr. 

Cicero's political ideal is a government mado up of monarchical, aristocratic, and demo- 
eratic elements, Io finds it realized approximately in the Roman state (De Rep., 1, 295 
IJ. 23 seq.). Cicero approves of auguries and the like, as an accommodation to popular 
belief, as also of deceiving the people by allowing them only the appearance of political 
liberty, since he regards the mass of men as radically unreasonable and unfit for freedom 
(De Nat. Deor., IL. 2; De Divinat,, 11. 12, 33, 72; De Leg., 11. 7; IIT. 12 et al). 

Cicero is most attractive in those parts of his works, in which in an clevated rhetorical 
style, and without touching upon subtle matters of dispute, he gets forth the truths and sen- 
timents which are universally affirmed by the moral consciousnoss of man. is praise of 
disinterested virtue, for example (De Jin. 11.4; V. 22), is very successful; so, in particular, 
is the manner in which the idea of the moral community of mankind (on which idea, taken 
by Cicero from the spurious letter of Archytas, Plato founds in the Zep, his demand that 
philosophers should enter practically into the affairs of tho state); non nobis solum natt 
sumus ortusque nostri partem patria vindicat, partem amici, ete. (De Of, 1%; ef De 
Fin., V1. 14), and ihe Aristotelian doctrine of man as a politidal animal” (De Fin, V. 
23) are presented. And, again, in his Zuseulan Disp's, the weakness of Cicoro's argumen- 
tation and the dullness of his dialectic, especially as compared with tho Platonte dialeetie 
which he makes his model, are not more marked than tho rhetorical perfection of the pas- 
sages in which he discourses of the dignity of the human mind (7s, 1. 24 #eq.; ef. De 
Leg., I. 7 seq.). So, too, his enthusiastic panegyrie of philosophy (use, V. 2: O vitae phi- 
losophia dua! O virtutis indagatrix expultriaque vitiorum, ete. ; ef De Ley., 1, 22 seq.; Acad, 
I. 2; use, 1,26; 11, 1 and 4; De Off, 11. 2) contains much that is felicitous in thought and 
expression (e, 7., ¢s/ autem unus dies bene et ex praeceplis tuis actus peccanti ‘mmortatitall antes 
ponendus, etc.); and although it is somewhat defaced by rhetorical exaggeration, ib was 
inspired by » conviction which was deeply rooted in Cicero’s mind at tho time when he 
wrote the works just cited, 

Seneca (Nat, Quaest., VIL, 32) says of the school of the Sextiang, that after having eom- 
menced its existence with great éclat, it soon disappeared, Q, Sextins (born about 70m. ¢.) 
was tho founder of the school, and Sextius, his son, Sotion of Alexandria (whose instrue- 
tions Seneca enjoyed about 18-20 A. p.), Cornelius Colsus, L, Orassitius of Tarentum, and 
Papirius Fabianus, are named as his disciples. Q. Soxtius and Sotion wrote In Greek. 
Sotion inspired his pupil, Seneca, with admiration for Pythagoras (Sen,, Zp., 108); absti+ 
nence from animal food, daily self-examination, and a leaning toward the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, are among the Pythagorean elements in the philosophy of the 
Sextians. Their teaching seems to have consisted principally of exhortations to moral 
excellence, to energy of soul, and to independence with reference to external things. The 
sage, Says Sextius, goes through life armed by his virtues against all the contingencies of 
fortune, wary and ready for battle, like a well-ordered army when tho foe is near (Sen, 
Ep., 59), Virtue and the happiness which flows from it are not ideals without reality (as 
they had come to bo regarded by the later Stoies), but goods attainable by mon (Sen, Zpy 
64). (Tho collection of aphorisms, which has come down to us in the Latin translation of 
Rufinus, js tho work of a Christian, who wrote not long before A. p. 200, 1b is first elted 
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by Orig,, c. Celswm, VIII. 30, under the title: Séérov yuouar. A Syriac version of it exists 
and is published in the Analecta Syriaca of P. de Lagarde, Leipsic, 1858, It appears to be 
founded on a few of the authentic sayings of Q. Sextius.) 


Tump (Prevaminety Trrotoarcat) Prriop or Grerk 
Purtosorry. 


THE NEO-PLATONISTS AND THEIR PREDECESSORS IN 
THEOSOPHICAL SPECULATION, 


$62. To the Third Period of Greek philosophy, or the period of 
the predominance of theosophy, belong: 1) the Jewish-Greek phi- 
losophers, 2) the Neo-Pythagoreans and the Pythagorizing Platon- 
ists, 3) the Neo-Platonists. The Jewish-Greek philosophers sought 
to blend Judaism with Hellenism. The philosophy of the Neo- 
Pythagoreans, Pythagorizing Platonists, and Neo-Platonists was 
theosophic. To this the previous development of Greek philosophy 
itself was alone sufficient to conduct them, when physical and mental 
investigation had ended in Skepticism and Keleeticism. This state 
of Greek philosophy (especially, in view of the close contact in this 
period of the West with the East) could not but induce a greater 
susceptibility to Oriental influences than had hitherto existed, and 
such influences did operate, in no insignificant measure, to determine 
the form and substance of the speculation of the period. 


On the @reek philosophers of this pertod, ef, tho first section of KE. W. Miller's Geschichte der Kosmo- 
logiea in der griechischen Kirche bis auf Origenes, Malle, 1860 (pp. 5-111). 


The influence of the Orient was an important co-operating factor in determining the 
character of the philosophy of this period (see Ritter, istory of Philosophy, TV. p. 380 
seq.); but there were also internal causes—to which Zeller rightly directs attention (Ph. d. 
Gr, 2d ed, Vol. IIL. b, pp. 56 seq., 868 seq.)—which produced a leaning toward a mythical 


theology. ‘The feeling of alienation from God and the yearning after ‘a higher revelation . 


are wniversal characteristics of, the last centuries of the aucient world; this yearning was, 
in the first placo, but an expression of the consciousness of the decline of the classical 
nations and of their culture, the presentiment of the approach of a new era, and it called 
into life not only Christianity, but also, before it, pagan and Jewish Alexandrianism, and 
other related developments.” But this samo focling of oxhaustion and this yearning after 
extrancous aid, accompanied, as they were, by a diminished power of original thought, led, 
in religion, to the adoption of Oriontal forms of worship and Oriental dogmas, and, above 
all, in speculation, to sympathy with the Oriental tendoney to conecive God as the tran- 
scendent rather than as the immanent cause of the world, and to regard self-abnegation as 


| 
: 
| 
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the essential form of morality, while, under the same influence, special emphasis was 
placed on the kindred elements in Greek, and especially in the Platonic philosophy. Neo- 
Platonism is a philosophy of syneretism. Its elements are partly Oriental (Alexandrian- 
Jewish, in particular) and partly Hellenic; its form is Hellenic. ‘The religious philosophy 
of the Alexandrian Jews and the Gnosis of early Christianity are products of the same ele- 
ments, but under an Oriental form. Robert Zimmermann rightly remarks (Gesch. der 
Aesthetik, Vienna, 1858, p. 123), that Plato’s attempt to translate Oriental mysticism into 
scientific speculation, ends in Neo-Platonism with a re-translation of thought into images. 
The traits common to the speculations of the Jewish-Greek philosophers and the Neo- 
Pythagoreans, the later Platonists and Neo-Platonists, are aptly enumerated by Zellér 
(Philos. der Griechen, 1st ed., III. p. 566 seq., 2d ed., ILI. b., p. 214) as follows: ‘The dualistic 
opposition of the divine and the earthly; an abstract conception of God, excluding all knowl!- 
edge of the divine nature; contempt for the world of the senses, on the ground of the Pla- 
tonic doctrines of matter and of the descent of the soul from a superior world into the body; 
the theory of intermediate potencies or beings, through whom God acts upon the world of 
phenomena; the requirement of an ascetic self-emancipation from the bondage of sense, and. 


‘faith in a higher revelation to man, when in a state called Enthusiasm.” From Plato’s own 


doctrine these later forms of Greek philosophy, notwithstanding all their intended agreement 
with and actual dependence on it, are yet very essentially distinguished by the principle of 
revelation contained in them. To the Neo-Platonists the writings of Plato, the ‘God- 
enlightened” (Procl., Theol. Plat, I. 1), became a kind of revealed record. The most 
obscure and abstruse of them (e. g., the Pseudo-Platonic Parmenides, with its dry schema- 
tism and its sophistical play with the conceptions of One and Being) were to many of these 
philosophers the most welcome, and were regarded by them as the most sublime docu- 
ments of Platonic theology, because they offered the freest room for the play of their 
unbridled imaginings concerning God and divine things. 

Granting that theosophical speculation, in comparison with the investigation of nature 
and man, may appear as the higher and more important work, still Neo-Platonism remains 
decidedly inferior to its precursors in the earlier Greek philosophy, since it did not solve 
its problem with the same measure of scientific perfection with which they solved theirs, 


§ 63. There is as yet no distinct evidence of a combination of 


Jewish theology with Greek philosophemes in the Septuagint, or in the 


doctrines of the Essenes. Such a combination existed, possibly, in the 
doctrine of the Zherapeutes, who held certain doctrines and usages in 
common with the Pythagoreans, and certainly in the teachings of Aris- 
tobulus (about 160 b.c.), who appealed to (spurious) Orphic poems, 
into which Jewish doctrines had been incorporated, in support of the 


assertion (in which he agrees with Pseudo-Aristeas), that the Greek 


poets and philosophers borrowed their wisdom from a very ancient 
translation of the Pentateuch. The biblical writings, says Aristo- 
bulus (who interprets them allegorically), were inspired by the Spirit 
of God. God is invisible; he sits enthroned in the heavens, and is 
not in contact with the earth, but only acts upon it by his power. 
He formed the world out of material previously existing. In de- 
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fending the observance of the Sabbath, Aristobulus employs a Pytha- 


gorizing numerical symbolism. The personification of the wisdom 


of God as an intermediate essence between God and the world, and 
pre-existing before the heavens and the earth, seems to have begun 
already with him. In the Book of Wisdom (of Pseudo-Solomon) 
wisdom is distinguished from the divine essence itself, as the power 
of God which works in the world. But Philo (born about 25 8. o.) 
was the first who set up a complete system of theosophy. With him 
the expounding of the books of the Old Testament is synonymous 
with the philosophy of his nation; but’ in his own exposition he alle- 
gorically introduces into those documents philosophical ideas, partly 
derived from the natural, internal development of Jewish notions, 
and partly appropriated from Hellenic philosophy. He teaches that 
God is incorporeal, invisible, and cognizable only through the reason ; 


that he is the most universal of beings, the being to whom alone being, ~ 


as such, truly pertains; that he is more excellent than virtue, than 
science, or even than the good per se and the beautiful per se. He is 
one and simple, imperishable and eternal; his existence is absolute 
and separate from the world; the world is his work. God alone is 
free ; every thing finite is involved in necessity. God is not in con- 
tact with matter; if he were he would be defiled. Je who holds the 
world itself to be God the Lord has fallen into error and sacrilege. 
In his essence, God is incomprehensible; we can only know that he 
is, not what he is. All names which are intended to express the 
separate attributes of God are appropriate only in a figurative sense, 
since God is in truth unqualified and pure being. God is present 


in the werld only by his operations, not by his essence. The Logos,’ 


a being intermediate between God and the world, dwells with God 
as his wisdom (cogia) and as the place of the Ideas. The Logos is dif- 
fused through the world of the senses as divine reason revealing itself 
in the world. This one divine rational poteney is divided into numer- 
ous subsidiary or partial potencies (dvvdjecc, Adyot)> which are minister- 
ing spirits and instruments of the divine will, immortal souls, demons, 
or angels; they are identical with the general and specific essences, 
the ideas; but,the Logos, whose parts they are, is the idea of ideas, 
the most universal of all things except God. The Logos does not-exist 
from eternity, like God, and ,yet its genesis is not like our own and 
that of all other created beings; it is the first-begotten son of God, 
and is for us, who are imperfect, a God; the wisdom of God is its 
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mother; it is the older and the world is the younger son of God. 
Through the agency of the Logos, God created the world and has 
revealed himself to it. The Logos is also the representative of the 


, world before God, acting ag its high-priest, intercessor, and Para- 


elete. The Jews are the nation to whom God revealed himself; from 
them the Greeks borrowed their wisdom. Knowledge and virtue are 
gifts of God, to be obtained only by self-abnegation on the part of 
man. A life of contemplation is superior to one of practical, political 
occupation. The various minor sciences serve as a preparatory train- 
ing for the knowledge of God. Of the philosophical disciplines, 
logic and physics are of little worth, The highest step in phi- 
losophy is the intuition of God, to which the sage attains through 
divine illumination, when, completely renouncing himself and leaving 
behind his finite self. -consciousness, he resigns himself unresistingly to 
the divine influence, 


On Judwism under the Influence of Greek olvilization, ef. the sections relating to this subject In Isaak 
Marous Jost's Geach. des Judenthuma (Vol. 1, Lelps. 1857, pp. 99-108; 844-861, ete,), and in the comprehen. 
siyo work of II, Griltz, Gewehtehte der Juden (Vol. 111, Lelps. 1856, pp. 208-842), a8 aluo in the works of 
Ewald (seo above, p. 16) and others, and H, Schultz, Die Jldiache Religdonsphilosophia bia eur Zerstirung 
Jerusalema (in Gelzer's Prot. Monatabl, Vol, 24, No. 4, Oct., 1864), and Wilhel, Clemens, Die Therapeuten 
(Progr, of the Gymm Pridericanum), Konigaborg, 1860, 

Of Aristobulus and Aristeus treat Gerh, Jo, Voss (De hist, Graee., Wrankfort-on-tle-Matn, 1677, 1, eh. 10, 
p. 55 seq.), Is. Voss (De LAN, Interpret, Vhe Wague, 1601; Obsern, ad Pomp, Mel., London, 1680), Fabrie, 
(Bibl, Gr, LL, p. 400), Meh, Simon (at, ertt, d, Vo 7, Pavia, 1078, 11, 2. p. 1895 TLL, 28, p. 479), Wumfred 
Mody (Contra Miatortion Arintete de LN AX, interpretibus, ee,, Oxford, 1085, and De bibliorwun tewt. orl y, 
werstonibua, ete, id 1706), Nic. de Noury (Paris, 1708), Ant. van Dale (Amsterdam, 1705), Ludey, Casp. 
Valekenacr, Ye Aristobulo Judaco phitlosopho Peripatetico Alewandrino, ed, Jo, Luzi, Leyden, 15065 ef. 
Lobeck, Aglaophamua, 1,447; Matter, Maat Aiator, aur Udcole @ Alewandrie, Paris, 1820, vol, TL. p. 121 seq. § 
of, also, the works of Gtidver (LL, TL seq.) and Dithne (LL, 73 seq.) elted below; Georgll, in Igen's Zedtwchrt/t 
Si hist, Theol., 1859, No. 4, p. 86, and Rob, Binde, Ariatobu/tache Studien (Gymn, Progr), Glogau, 1869, 

On Paettlo- Phocylides (w poem of Jewlsh origin, devoted to moral phitosophy), ef Jak, Vernays, Veber 
dis Phokylideluche Godicht, cin Reitrag eur hellentatlachen Lith, Verlln, 1966; Otto Goram, De Paeudo- 
Phowylideé, \n the Phitol, SVV., VS), pp. W1-119; Leopold Sehinidt, In Jahn's Jahrb, Vol, 1, 1857, p. 510 
seq, Where Schmid seeks to point out separately the Hellenistic or Jowlsh-Alexandrian and the purely 
Jowlsh elements in the principal passage of the poem, and excludes all but the last-named as interpolated, 

Philo’s works have been edited by Thom, Mangey (London, 1742), 4. 2, Pfeiffer (Erlangen, 1785-02, 
2 ed, 1820), and C,H. Klehter (Leips, 1528-80), among others; a stereotyped edition was published at 
Leipsle in 1891-58; Philo's book on the ercation of the world has been published, preceded by a careful Intro 
duction by Jd. G, Maller (Berlin, 1841); Phdlonea, ed, ©, Mechendort, Leipsle, 1868, On Philo’s doctrine, ef, 
eapeclally, Arygust Gfrbver, Philo und dle alewandrinische Theosophia, Stuttgart, 1831 (aleo under the 
title: Aritische Geschichte dea Christentlauna, Vol. 1.)5 Aug. Berd, Dithne, Geschichtliche Darstelhing 
der Jliidisch-alewandrinischen Relig ionaphtlosophie, Walle, 1884, See mso Christian Ludw, Georgsl, Ceber 
dia nevesten Gegensiites in Augassung der Alewandrintichen Relighonsphilouophie, insbesondare des 
pid. Alewandriniamus, in Ulgen's Zettachrift f. hist. Theol, 1889, No.8, pp. 8-98, and No, 4, pp. 3-98, Gross. 
man bas written a number of works on Philo (Lelps. 1829, 1640 seq.) other writers on the same subject 
Me i, Planck (De dnterpr, PAL, alleg., Gb\t. 1607), W, Schelfer (Quaeut, Pidlon, Marburg, 1829, 1881), Wr, 
Creuzer (in Ullman and Umbrett's 7ié0l, Stud, wu. Krit., Jahrgang Vi, Vol, J 1882, pp. 8-48, and in Creu- 
zer's work, Zur Geach, der griech, u. rom, Litt, Darmet, and Lelpy. 1847, pp. 407-440), 3, Keferstein (Phe 
Lehre von dem gottl, Mittelwesen, Leips, 1846), J. Bucher (Piilontache Stuitien, ib, 1848), M. Wolf? (Die 
Philonische Philosophie, ete, Lelps. 1840; 2d ed., Gothenburg, 1858), L, “Noack (Payche, Yo\. U1, No. b, 
1859), Z. Frankel (Zur Mthik dea Philo, \n the Monateohin Sir Geach, a, Wiss, des Judenthauma, duly, 1867), 
and Ferd, Delaunay (Pdlon d’ Alewandrie, Paris, 1507). 
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For us, the earliest document of Jewish-Alexandrian culture is the Septuagint, The 
oldest parts of it, among which tho translation of the Pentateuch belongs, reach back into 
the earliest poriod of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus (who was king from 284 to 244 
nc.) Aristobulus says (ap, Nusebius, Praepar, Lvang, XII. 12, in a fragment of his 
dedicatory epistle to the king, who—according to Huseb., Praepar, Hv, 1X. 6, with which 
Clem. Alox., Strom., I. p. 842, is to bo compared—was Ptolomy Philometor), that before 
tho timo of Aloxandor, and also before the supremacy of the Persians in Meypt, the four 
last books of the Pentateuch had been already translated, Demetrius Phalereug taking the 
lead in the matter. According to a statement of Mermippus the Callimachean (Diog, Th, | 
V. 78), Demetrius lived at the court of Ptolemeus Lagi only, but under Philadelphus was 
obliged to avoid tho country. This account is not in contradiction with that of Aris- 
tobulus (and R. Simon, Tlody, and others, are consequently at fault in arguing from the 
‘supposed contradiction, that the fragments of Aristobulus are spurious); we may, rather, 
conclude from the two reports that preparations were made for the translation by Demetrius 
during the life of Ptolommus Lagi (but probably not till the last part of his reign), and that it 
may have then been begun, but that it was principally accomplished wnder Philadelphus ; 
Josephus (Ant, XII. 2) places the commencement of tho translation in the year 286 2B, ©, 
Whother certain parts of the Pentateuch were really translated Into Greek still earlier is 
doubtful, but they wore certainly not translated at so carly an opoch as that named by Aris- 
tobulus, The translation of the principal canonical writings may have been completed under 
Ptolemy Kuergetes, the successor of Philadelphus, soon after his accession to the throne 
(247). Parts were added to tho Hagiographa at least as lato as 180 2. ¢, (according to the 
Prologue of Siracidos), and without doubt also yory much later, Dihno (1. pp, 1-72) pro- 
fesses to haye discovered in the Septuagint numerous traces of the Jowish-Alexandrian 
philosophy, which was subsequently more fully developed by Philo; according to him, the 
authors of this translation of the Bible knew and approved tho principal doctrines of this 
philosophy, contrived to suggest them by apparently insignificant doyiations from the 
original text, and, foreseeing the method of alleggrical interpretation, which was subse- 
quently to be adopts’. endeavored by the construction of their translation to facilitate it, 
But the passages on which Dilno founds his argumentation by no means force us to this 
very doubtful hypothesis (see Zeller, Ph. d. Gr, Ist ed, TL, pp. 669-673, 2d ed, TIT, b.,) p. 
215 soq.); wo find only that, as a rule, the notion of the sensible manifestation of God is 
suppressed, anthropopathie ideas, such as the idea of God's repenting, are toned down in 
their expression, the distance between God, in his essence, and the world, is increased, and 
the ideas of mediating links between the two (in the form of divine potencies, angels, the 
divine déga, the Messias as a heavenly mediator) appear moro fully developed than in the 
original text. In these pebuliarities gorms of the later religious philosophy may undoubt- 
edly bo seen, but not as yet this philosophy itself Tt is scarcely necossary, either, to see 
in them a union of Greek philosophemes with Jewish ideas. 

Such a union is first discoverable with certainty in tho fragments of Aristobulus, the 
Alexandrian, who (according to Clem, Al, and Musebius) was usually styled a Poripatetio, 
Tho passages in Husobius, citod above, establish beyond a doubt that he lived under Ptole- 
mous Philometor (181-145 B. ¢.), 1 notwhtuetndiie soveral ovidently erroneous authorities, 
which placo him under Ptol, Philadelphus. To wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch, and 
dedicated it to Ptolemy (Philomotor), Fragments of the samo and of tho dedicatory epistle 
are preserved in Clom, Alex., Strom., 7. a and) 25; (VY. 20:) VI. 8%, and in Euseb,, Praepar. 
Hv, Vil. 18 and 14; VIL. 6 and 10; TX. 6, and XIII. 12. In the fragmonts furnished us by 
saath ‘ake dtinbatia cites a nae of passages purporting to have boon taken from the | 
poems of Orpheus, Homer, Tesiod, and Linus, but which wero evidently brought into the 
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form in which they are cited by some Jew, and perhaps by Aristobulus himself. (Yet ef. 
Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums, 1, p. 369 seq., who disputes the latter supposition.) The 
most extensive and important fragment is one which purports to be taken from the lepdg 
Adyoc of Orpheus (Hus., Praep, 2v., XT. 12); the samo fragment, in another form, has been 
preserved by Justin Martyr, De Monarchia (p, 87, Paris edition, 1742), so that it is still pos- 
sible to point out precisely the changes made in it by some Jew. The main doctrines of 
the poom are thus reeapitulated by Aristobulus: All created things exist and are upheld 
by divine power, and God is over all things (dcaxpareia0ae Ovia duvauer ta mavra Kal yevyra 
drdpxem Kat birt wévrov elvae Tov Gedy), But in the God who accomplishes and rules over 
all things (xéopo10 rurarte . . . abrod 0’ bro rdvra reAcirat, tv 0 abroig abrog mepwiacerat), 
Avistobulus recognizes not, with the Grecian poets and philosophers (especially the Stoics), 
the Deity himself, but only the Divine potency (divasuc), by whom the world is governed ; 
God himself is an extra-mundane being; he is enthroned in the heavens, and the earth is 
under his feet; he is invisible, not only to the senses, but to the eye of the human soul— 
the rove alono percoives him (obdé reg abrov claopda yuyov Ovyrdv, vp J eisopaarat), In 
those theological and psychological propositions it is possible to discover a reversion to the 
Aristotelian doctrine and a modification of the Stoic, and, in so far, a justification of the 
denomination Peripatetic as applied to Aristobulus; but they bear, at least to an equal 
oxtont, the impress of tho religious faith of the Jewish nation, In interpreting the seven 
days’ work of creation, Aristobulus interprets, metaphorically, the light, which was created 
on the first day, as symbolizing the wisdom by which all things are illumined, which some 
of tho (Peripatetic) philosophers had compared to a torch; but, he adds, one of his own 
nation (Solomon, Prov. viii. 22 seq.?) had testified of it moro distinctly and finely, that it 
existed before the heavens, and the earth, Aristobulus then endeavors to show how the 
wholo order of tho world rests on the number seven; d¢ &Bdouddav de Kar mag 6 Kdopog 
kuxAeirat (Aristob., ap. Museb,, Pr. #v., XIII. 12). 

Aristeas is the nominal author of a letter to Philocrates, in which are narrated the 
circumstances attending tho translation of the sacred writings of the Hebrews by the 
seventy (or seventy-two) interpreters (ed. Sim, Schard, Basel, 1561; ed, Bernard, Ox- 
ford, 1692, and in the editions of Josephus; also in Hody, De Bibl. Text, Orig., Oxford, 
1705, pp. i—xxxvi.), The letter states that Aristeas had been sent by the king of Egypt 
to Hleazar, the high-priest, at Jerusalem, to ask for a copy of the law and for men who 
would translate it. ‘Tho letter is spurious, and the narrative full of fables. It was probably 
written in the time of the Asmoneans. In this letter, a distinction is made between the 
power (Shvasuc) or government (dvvaore(a) of God, which is in all places (dia ravrwn borin, 
rdvta réroy wAnpoi), and God himself, the greatest of beings (uéy:oroe), the lord over all 
things (6 kuprehor drdvrwy Oedc), who stands in need of nothing (@rpoadey¢), and is enthroned 
in the heavens. All virtue is said to descend from God. God is truly honored, not by gifts 
and offerings, but by purity of soul (egi7e calapidrary).—The allegorical form of interpreta- 
tion appears already brought to a considerable degree of perfection in Pseudo-Aristeas. 

In the Second Book of the Maccabees (i, 39)—which is an extract from tho history of the 
Syrian wars, written by Jason of Cyrene—the distinction made between God himself, who 
dwells in tho heavens, and the divine power, ruling in the temple at Jerusalem, recalls 
the similar Aloxandrian dogma, Non-Alexandrian, on the contrary, are the belief in the 
resutrection, by divine favor, of the bodies of the just (vii. 9-14; xiv. 46), and in creation 
out of nothing (vii. 28), if, indeed, the latter doctrine is to be understood here in its strict 
dogmatic sense. Some have attempted, further, to point out analogies with Alexandrian 
doctrines in the third and fourth Books of Maccabees, in the third Book of Hzra, in the 
Jowish portions of tho Sibyllines, and in the Wisdom of Siracides. Tho Pseudo-Solomonie 
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Book of Wisdom, whieh appears to have been composed before the time of Philo, deseriben 
wisdom as the reflected splendor of the divine light, aa a mirror of the divine officloney, an 
efflux of the divine glory, and as a spirit diffused through the whole world, fashioning al) — 
things with art and uniting itself to those souls who are plensing to God, Tho pres — 
existence of individual souls is taught (i, 20, In the words; dyabiy bv NANov vig: oi 
aulavrov); the resurrection of all men, of the good to blessednesa and of the bad to judge — 
ment, is taught, and men are referred for happiness to the future life, God created the ; 
world from a pre-existing matter (xi, 18), : ® 

At what time the society of “svenes arose In Palestine and of Therapeutes tu Weypt, ta 
uncertain, Josephus first mentions the Masenes in lis recount of the times of Jonathan — 
the Maccabean (about 160 8, 6); there existed, he pays, at that tne, three sects (alplace) 
among the. Jews, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Nssones (Ant, XT, 6), Tt seema 
necessary to rogard the name of the Hasones aa derived from ehaschah, to ho wllont, mye 
terious (conservers of secret doctrines, mystics), They sought to attain to the highest do- 
gree of holiness by the most rigid abstemiousnesa (after the example of the Nagaritea), 
and transmitted to their successors a secret doctrine respecting angela and the ereation 
(from which, as it appears, the Cabbala subsequontly arono; ef below, § 97), Tho Théra 
pontes (who were moro given to mere contemplation in monastic retirement) aprung from 


J 


the Wssenes (rather than the latter from the former), The doetring of the Therapeutos was 
related to the Pythagorean, and more especially to the Neo-Pythagorean docurine, ‘hat 
the body Is a prison for the (pro-exiatent and post-oxiatont) soul—also the doctrine of cons a 
traries which aro everywhere present in the world, are tenets belonging to ancient Pytha. 
goreanism; not so the Therapoutic inhibition of the oath, of bloody offerings, and of (he use 
of meat and wino (at least, according to the testimony of Aristoxonus the Aristotelian, not 
the earliest Pythagoreans, but only the Orphiats and a part of the Pythagoreana of the fifth 
and fourth centuries 2, 6,, abstained from the use of ment), and the recommendation of 
celibacy, the doctrine of angels (demons), magic, and prophecy—-tralta whieh reappear ine 
Neo-Pythagoreanism, and are unmistakably of Oriental origin, Tt Is conceivable that (as 
Zeller assumes) these doctrines and customs were derived from the Mast by the Orphiats 
and Pythagoreans, that before the time of the Maccabees thoy: passed from tho latter, to 
the Jews in Palostine (the Nasenes), and that the lattor again delivered them to the Jews — 
in Ngypt (the Therapeutes), Still, itis improbable that Pythagoroaniym, ata time when it ; 
had become nearly or quite extinguished (cf, Zoller, 1, 2d edition, p, 216, 8d edition, p. 
251), could havo exerted so powerful influence on a portion of the Jowish nation, and tt ts 
more natural to suppose (with Hilgenfeld) that the Therapeutic doctrine of abstinence was — 
transmitted without Grecian intervention from the Parsees—atter they, for thelr part, had 
submitted in their doctrine to a Buddhistie influenco—to the Jows of Palestine and from — 
tho latter to the Ngyptian Jows, The existence of the Nherapeutie sect may, however, on 
its part, have been among the causes which Induced the rise of Noo-Pythagoreantim at : 
Alexandria, i ‘ie 

Philo the Jow lived at Alexandria, which he calls “our Aloxandrla” (juerépaAdears 
dpela) in his work De Legatione ad Cajwm (ed. Mangey, vol. 11, 667), According to Josophua— ) 
(Ant, XVIII, 8; XX, 5), ho was descended from one of the most illustrious familios of the 
country; Nusebius (/list, Heel, IT, 4) and Wieronymus (Catal, Seriplorum Heeles.) report that 
he belonged to a sacerdotal family, THis brother held the office of Alabarehes (supertitens . 
dont of the Jows at Alexandria), In the first half of the year 40 Philo waa at Rome as an 
ambassador fvom the Alexandrian Jews to the Mmperor Caius; ho was then alroady ade — 
vanced in yours (De Legat. ad Cajum, ed, Mang., 1, 592), and at the period when he wrote — 
his account of this embassy—probably soon after the death of Caius (A, », 41) and during the 


| 


. 
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reign of Olaudius—he classed himself among the old men (yépovrec). His birth falls, con- 


sequently, in the third decade before Christ. 

The allegorical method of interpreting the sacred Scriptures, which had long prevailed 
among the more cultivated of the Alexandrian Jews, was adopted by Philo without restric- 
tion. His principle, that the prophets were only involuntary instruments of the spirit 
which spoke through them, was favorable to the freest use of this mode of exegesis. 
Philo eriticises the attitude of those who merely bold fast to the literal sense of Scriptures 
as low, unworthy, and superstitious ; he denies, in opposition, obviously, to a claim of the 
orthodox, that this is ‘“unvarnished piety without ostentation” (dxaZAdmotov eioéBecav 
#era adrvpiac), affirming this honorable description as applicable, rather, to his mystical 
method of interpretation, and describing his opponents as being affected with the ineurable . 
disease of word-picking, and blinded by the deceptive influence of custom (De Cherubim, 
ed, Mang., I. 146). God ean certainly not be said properly to go to and fro, or to have feet 


‘with which to walk forwards, he, the uncreated author of all things, who fills all, ete.; the 


anthropomorphitic representations of Scripture are only permitted as an accommodation to 
the wants of the sensuous man, while for the discerning and spiritual it declares that God is 
not like a man, nor like the heavens, nor like the world ( Quod Deus sit immutabilis, ed. Mang., 
I. 280 seq.). Philo does not reject the literal sense in every case; he often, especially in 
the case of historical statements, assumes both this and the higher or allegorical sense as 
equally true; but the latter, in his view, is never absent. Yet, with the same positiveness 
with which Philo combats the literalists, does he also oppose those Symbolists, who ad- 
vanced to a consequence which threatened to overthrow the positive content of Judaism, 
by aseribing not only tothe doctrines, but also to the commands, of the ceremonial law, a 
merely figurative character, and by teaching that the literal observance of the latter was 
superfluous, and that it was only necessary to observe the moral precepts, which alone they 
were intended to inculeate. Philo recognizes, it is true, that even in the commands of 
Scripture the literal sense is always accompanied by another, more profound and higher; 
but, he says, they are to be observed according to the former as well as the latter sense, 
since both belong together, like soul and body. “ Although circumeision ,properly sym- 
bolizes the removal of all passion and sensuality and impious thoughts, yet we may not 
therefore set aside the practice eujoined; for in that case we should be obliged to give up 
the public worship of God in the temple, and a thousand other necessary solemnities ” (De 
Migratione Abrahami, ed. Mang., I. 450). Yet the inference rejected by Philo appeared 
later in the doctrine, that (Christian) faith, even without the works of the law, was suffi- 
cient to salvation. That the idea of God, which was alone worthy of Him, would one 
day create for itself another and more adequate “body” than that of the Mosaic cere- 
monial law, was-a conviction to which Philo was unable to attain. 

The theology of Philo is a blending of Platonism and Judaism. While Philo contends 
that God is to be worshipped as a personal being, he yet conceives Him at the same 


_time as the most general of existences: 7d yevutdrardv tore 6 Oede (Legis Alleg., 11.). God 
is the only truly existent being, 7d dv (De Somn., I. 655, Mang.). But Philo, similarly to 


the Neo-Platonists of a later epoch, advances upon the Platonic doctrine by representing 
God as exalted not only above all human knowledge and virtue—as Plato had done—but 
also above the idea of the Good—(kpeirrwv te } aper) Kar Kpeitror f) Excorhun, Kai KpeitTwv 7) 
aird rayaboy Kai abr 70 Kaddv, De Mundi Opificio, I. 2, ed. Mang.)—with which Plato identifies 
Him—and by teaching that we do not arrive at the Absolute by scientific demonstration 


_ Adyov arodeiger), but by an immediate subjective certainty (érapyeia, De post. Caini, 48, p. 


258 Mang.). Still, a certain kind of knowledge of God, which, however, is only second in 
rank, results from the aesthetic and teleological view of the world, as founded on the Socratic 
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principle that ‘no work of skill makes itself” (obdéy tov texviKdv Epyov aravropariverat), 
God is one and simple: 6 Oed¢ pdvoc éoti Kai Ev, ov obyKpiua, bbowg aTAy . . . rétaKTar ov» 
6 Oedc Kata 70 év Kal Tiv povdda, UaGAAov dé Kai 7 fovdc Kata Tov éva Oedv (Legis Alleg., 
IL; ed. Mang., I. 66 seq.). God is the only free nature (7 pdvy éhevbépa pbc, De Somn., 
IL), full of himself and sufficient to himself (avrd éavtod wAqpec Kat éavT@ ixavov, De Nom. 
Mutat, I. 582). Notwithstanding the pantheistically-sounding nenters which Philo applies 
to God, he ascribes to him the purest blessedness: *‘He is without grief or -fear, not 
subject to evils, unyielding, paimless, never wearied, filled with unmixed happiness” (De , 
Cherubim, I. 154). God is everywhere by his power (ra¢ duvdyerc abrov did yy¢ Kai vdaToc, 
aépog Te Kal ovpavov relvac), but in no place with his essence, since space and place 
were first given to the material world by him (De Linguarum Conf., I. 425). Speaking 
figuratively, Philo describes God as enthroned on the outermost border of the heavens 
in an extra-mundane place (ro70¢ jetaxdojuoc), as in a sacred citadel (Genes., 28,15; De Vit. 
Mos., II. 164, ete.). God is the place of the world, for it is He that contains and encom- 
passes all things (De Somniis, I.). : 

In creating the world, God employed as instruments incorporeal potencies or ideas, 
since he could not come in contact with polluting matter (@& éxeivyg (tH¢ obciac) mare’ 
éyévynoev 6 Osdc, ok éparrdusvog avtéc: ov yap hv Oéuc amsipov Kai medupyévyg Ano 
pate Tov iduova Kal paKxdplov: aAAd Taig aowuadtoue Jvvdueowv, Ov ervuov bvopa ai iéat, 


: 


Katexphoato Tpd¢g 70 yévocg Exaorov TY apudtTovoay AaBeiv popdfv, De Sacrificantibus, TI. 
261i). These potencies surround God as ministering spirits, just as a monarch is sur- 
rounded by the members of his court. The highest of the divine potencies, the creative 
' (TointeK7)), bears also, according to Philo, in Scripture the name of God (ledéc); the secomd 
or ruling (BaorArK7)) potency, is called Lord (ibpeoc, De Vita Mosis, I1., 150 et al.). These 
are followed by the foreseeing potency, the law-giving, and many ouherat They are all 
conceived by Philo, ‘not only as of the nature of divine qualities, but also as relatively 
independent, personal beings, who can appear to men and who have favored some of them 
(e. g., Abraham) with their more intimate intercourse (De Vita Abrah., Il. 17 seq.). 

“The highest of all the divine forces is the Logos (Word). The world of ideas (6 é« tov 
ieOv KéojL0¢) has its place (ré70c) in the divine Logos, just as the plan of a city is in the’ 
soul of the master-builder (De Mundi Opijicio, I. 4). Philo also uses sometimes the name 
Sophia (Wisdom), which with Aristobulus and other earlier speculators was the name for 
the highest of the potencies intermediate between God and the world (e. g., Legis Alleg., I1.: 
4 Tov Oeov codia, fv axpav Kai xpurioryy éreuev axd Tov éavtod duvapeor), but Logos is the 
term»more commonly employed by him. Sometimes he seems to conceive Sophia as the 
highest of the potencies into which the Logos is divided, and as the source of all the rest. 
For the Logos is two-fold in its nature, and that, too, in man as well as in the All. In man 
there is a Adyog évdcaberog and a Adyo¢ mpo@opiKdc; the former is the reason which dwells in 
man, the latter is the spoken word; the former is, as it were, the source, the latter the out- 
flowing stream. (Cf. Plat.? Soph., 263 e: dcdvora is the interior discourse of the mind, 
and Arist.: 6 é@ 2dyoc, see above, p. 143.) But of the Logoi which belong to the All, 
the one which corresponds with the évdcd0erog in man, dwells in the incorporeal and 
archetypal ideas of which the intelligible world consists; the other, corresponding with 
the zpogopixé¢ in man, is diffused in the form of germs (the Adyo¢ omepuartuxdc) in the things 
which are seen, and which are imitations and copies of the ideas, and constitute the 
world of sensuous perception (De Vita Mosis, III., ed. Mang., II. 154). In other words: 
in God dwells reason, thought (évvora as évarroxeyévy vdnorc), and its expression (dcavdjore 
as vofoewc dtéSodog or pHua Aeor, Quod Deus sit immut., J. 278, ed. Mang., in commenting 
on Genesis, vi. 6). This reason is God’s wisdom (Sophia). Yet, in other passages, Philo 
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calls Sophia the mother of the Logos (De Profugis, 562, Mang.). He sees the symbol of 
the two-fold Logos in the double breast-plate (dirA0vv Aoyeiov) of the high-priest. Ordi- 
narily, however, he speaks only of the divine Logos without qualification or distinction, 
styling him Son and Paraclete, the Mediator between God and man, ete. (De Vita Mosis, 
If. 155, ed. Mang.; Quis Rerwm Divin. Haeres sit, I. 501 seq., et pass.). 

The creation of the world was due to God’s attribute of love. He created it, throngh 
the instrumentality of the Logos, out of unqualified matter, which is therefore of the 
nature of the unreal (6 Oed¢ aitiov, ovk dpyavor, 7d d& yeyvdpevoy Jv dpydvou pév, Urd dé 
Tov aiziov TavTws yiyveTac* ebphoetc aitiov Tov Kéapov Tov Oedv, dpyavov dé Adyov Oeod, 
UAnv d& Ta TéTTApa cToLyeIa), 

The business of, man is to follow and imitate God (De Caritate, I II. 404, e¢ pass.). The 
soul must strive to become the dwelling-place of God, his holy temple, and so to become 
strong, whereas it was before weak, and wise, whereas before it was foolish (De Somn., 
I, 23). The highest blessedness is to abide in God (xépag evdaipoviag Td axdevog Kai 
appetOc év ove Oe or7vac). 

Philo traces the doctrine of ideas back to Moses: Moioéwe tari rd déypua TovTO, obK éudv; 
for, he says, Moses teaches (Gen., i. 27) that God created man in the image of God, and 
if this is true of man, it must certainly be true also of the entire sensible cosmos (De 
Mundi Opificio, Mang., I. 4). Obvious as are the signs of Platonic influences in Philo’s 
doctrine of ideas (Philo himself names Plato, and testifies his esteem for him), and of Stoic 
influence in his Logos-doctrine, yet in fact the transformation of the ideas mto divine 
thoughts, having their seat in the Logos of God, is an outcome of Philo’s religious concep- 


tions, and the doctrine, thus transformed, may therefore be said to come from ‘ Moses.” 


(This transformation of the Platonic theory of ideas not only exercised a controlling influ- 
ence on the philosophy of later thinkers, but it has also interfered with the correct his- 
torical comprehension of Platonism even down to our own times.) 

As in what he says of the ideas and forces generally, so also in his utterances respect- 
ing the Logos, Philo wavers between the attributive and substantive conception of it; the 
latter, according to which the Logos is hypostatized to a person, is already developed in 
his doctrine to too firm a consistency for us to suppose that the personification was for 
Philo’s own consciousness a mere poetic fiction (all the more, since in Plato the ideas are 
not mere attributes, but possess an independent and almost a personal existence), and yet 
not to a consistency of so absolute a character that Philo could be interpreted as teaching, 


as a positive doctrine, the existence beside God of a second person, in no way reducible 


to a mere attribute or function of the first person. Yet so far as Philo personifies, 
whether it be poetically or doctrinally, he owns to acertain subordinationism. The Logos is 
for him, as it were, a chariot-driver, whom the other divine forces (duvayecc) must obey ; 


‘ but God, as the master of the chariot, prescribes to the Logos the course which is to be 


maintained. Philo vacillates consequently between the two conceptions, the analoga of 
which reappear later in the Christian church in Monarchianism and Arianism; but a doc- 
trine analogous to Athanasianism is entirely foreign to him, and would contradict his 
religious as well as his philosophical consciousness. It was impossible that he should 
conceive of the Logos as incarnated, on account of the impurity cf matter in his view—a 
consideration revived at a later epoch by the Docetans—and for this reason, if for no 
other, it was impossible for Philo to go farther and identify the Logos with the expected 
Messias,, to which course, nevertheless, he was powerfully moved by the practical and 
spiritual interest connected with Pctmins through the Messias. The incarnation of 
the Logos in Christ forms the fundamental speculative, as the invalidity of the positive 
Mosaic law and the new commandment of love form the fundamental practical, doctrine by 
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which Christianity separated from Alexandrian theosophy, Tho representatives of this 
theosophy being, for the most part, men of more theoretical culture than force of will, could 
not accept the doctrine of the incarnation without a sense of their infidelity to their prin- 
ciples, and did not possess the martyr’s courage—which is rarely developed in the lap of 
matorial and intellectual wealth—necessary for the practical renunciation of the ceremonial 
law, although this course was demanded as a logical consequerico of their own views. 


§ 64. Cicero names as the first renewer of Pythagoreanism, P, 
Nigidius Figulus, who appears to have lived in the first half of the 
last century before Christ, at Alexandria, In the time of Augustus 
there originated several works falsely attributed to the earlier Pytha- 
goreans, but containing Neo-Pythagorean ideas. About the same 
time Sotion, the disciple of Sextiuss the Pythagorizing Eclectic, lived 
at Alexandria. The chief representatives of Neo-Pythagoreanism 
are Apollonius of Tyana, in the time of Nero, Moderatus of Gades, 
also in the’time of Nero, and Nicomachus of Gerasa, in the time of 
the Antonines. Also, Secundus of Athens (under Iladrian) appears 
to be by his own doctrine not far removed from this group of philoso- 
phers. 

To Neo-Pythagoreanism relates in fact the greater part of the Iterature eited above, ad § 16, pp, 48 and 
44, Of also Heron, Schellberger, Die goldenen Spriiehe des Pyth, in's Deutsche Ubertragen mit Bint, 
aw Anm. (G-Pr), Miunorstadt, 1862, and, respecting tho Pythagorean doctrine of numbers, In general, 
Vermehren, Die pyth, Zahlen, Giwtrow, 1863, Zeller, in Phy dy @r, TIL, 2d edition, p, 85 seq, gives a 
summary of the psoudonymons Htorature (after Beckmann, Mullach, and Ovelll), 

On the subject of the general revolution of philosophy among the Greeks in this pertod from Skep- 
ticlsm to Mysticism, of, Heine, W.d.'Phierseh, Politik and Philosophie in ihrem Verhdliniss eur Religion 
unter Trajanus, Hadrianus und den beiden Antoninen, Marburg, 1858, and Zeller, as cited above, ad § 02, 

Lutterbeck (Die neutest, Lehrbegripe, Vol, 1, 1852, p. 8T0 seq.) treats of Nigédius /igaius and the Neos 
Pythagorean school, Cf also Bitchelor, in the AA, A/tes,, now serios, XILTL, p, ITT seq, and Klein, 2¥es,, 
Bonn, 1861, 


Philostratorum quae supersunt omnia: vita Apollonti Tyanensis, eto, Accedunt Apollonii Tyan, 
epistolae, Eusebti liber adv, Hieroclem, ete, ed. Godoty, Oleavius, Letpsic, 1700; ed, OT, Raysor, Zivioh 


(18d4, 1846), 1858; ed. Ant, Westermann, Paris, 1848, Twan Miller, Comm, gua de Philostr, in componenda 


‘memoria Apollonii T. Ade quaeritur, Zwoibriicken, 1858-60. Of Apollontus teeaty J, O. Mergow (Leips. 
1719), 8. G. Klose (Viteb, 1728-24), J, L, Moshetm (in his Comment, TMamb, 1751, p. SUT seq, J. 1. Lider- 
wald (Halle, 1798), Ferd, Chia, Baur (Apollonius und Christus, Tibinger Zeitschrift file Theol. (82), A. 
Wellaur (in Jahn’s Archie, Vol. X., 1844, pp. 418467); Noander (@eseh. den Christ, Religion, Theil Ly 
p. 172), L. Noack (in his Psyche, Vol. L, No, 2, Glessen, 1858), P.M. Morvoyer (Htude sur A. de 7, Paris, 
1862), A. Chassang (Le memveddleun dans Cantiquité, A, de Ty sa vie, ses voyages, ses prodiges, par Phe: 
lostrate, et ses lettres, owwrages traduits de gree, eve introduction, notes et éclainrctssements, Paris, 1862 
2d ed, 1864); ef Twan Miller (Zur Apollonius-Litteratur, in the Zettsehn, flr luth, Theol. uw Kirke, ed. by 
Delitzsch and Guericke, Vol, 24, 1865, pp, 412-423 and p, 602), 

Nicomachi Gerasent arithaneticae, dbr, IL, ed. Prid, Ast, tn his edition of Jamdlchi Chalcidensis 
theologumend arithmetiode, Loins, IStT, (An eariior edition of this work, Nucomayov Peparnvod dpeOuy: 
Texis PiBACa Svo, was published at Paris in 1588.) | Nucomaxou Pepaonvod Mveayopixod dpunru) eoaywyy), 
Nicomachi Gerasent Pythagoret introductionis arithmeticae br, LI, reo, Ricardus Hoche, accedunt 
codicis Cizensis problemata arithm, Leips, 1866. Iwdvvou ypanmarexod "Megardpdos (rod MAordvov) 
cis TO mpdrov Tis Nekonaxov dpeOunrichs eloaywyis. Primwm ed. Rich, Hoche, Leipsic, i864; in tir, TT 
Nico, Introd, arith, ed. idem (Pr), Wes, 1867 Tho 'Byxeipidiov apwovuess of Nicomachns has been 
edited by Moibom in his Music’ Graeei, Tn tho Bibl of Photius (cod. 187) thore is an extract from a work 
purporting to have been written by him, and entitled “ Theologumena pith.” 
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Secundi (Atheniensis Sophistae) Sententiae, ed. Lucas Holstenius, together with the Sentences of 
Demophilus and Democrates, Leyden, 1639, p. 810 seq.; ed. J. A. Schier (together with the Biog Sex. didro- 
adopov), in Demophili, Demoer, et Sec, Sent., Leips., 1754, p. 71 seq.; Gr. et. Lat., ed. J, ©, Orelli, in Opus- 
cula Graecorum vet. sententiosa et moralia, Leips. 1819-21, Vol, L, p. 208 seq. Tischendorf has recognized 
a part of the Bios SexovvSov didogodpov on a sheet of papyrus discovered in Kgypt, and belonging, as 'T. sup- 
poses, to the second, or, at the Jatest, to the third century of the present era; ef. Hermann Sauppe, in the 
Philol., XVT1., 1861, pp. 149- 154; Rud. Reicke has published an old Latin translation of this Life, from a 
Codex in the Kénigsberg Library, in the Philologus, Vol. XVILL., 1862, pp, 523-534. 


The return to older systems was, at Alexandria, a result in part of the learned investiga- 


tions carried on in connection with the Library, and in this respect Neo-Pythagoreanism 


stands side by, side with the renewal at Alexandria of the Homeric form of poetry. A 
consideration of more essential significance is, that a philosophy which conceived the 
divine under the form of the transcendent (or which at least admitted this conception side 
by side with the conception previously prevalent and gave to the former a constantly 
increasing weight) corresponded far better*with the autocratic form of government and 
the Oriental conception of life than did the systems of the period next preceding, systems 
which presuppose a certain freedom in social aud political life, and which at the time now 
under consideration had already been shaken to the foundation, eyen in their merely 
theorétical bearings, by the spirit of doubt. The satisfaction which was not found either 
in nature or in the individual subject, was now sought in an absolute object, represented as 
beyond the spheres of both. But for the purposes of this search, Pythagoreanism and 
also Platonism offered the appropriate points of support. Added to this, finally, was the 
influence of Oriental religious ideas, Egyptian, Chaldaic, and Jewish (the influence of the 
latter being the most important) arising through the meeting of various nationalities at 
the same place and in the same political union. 

Of P. Nigidius Figulus, who was also a grammarian (Gell., NW. A., XIX. 4), Cicero 
tells us (7ém., 1) that he renewed the Pythagorean philosophy; but he cannot have 
exerted a very considerable influence, since Seneca (Quaest, Nat, VIL. 32) knew nothing 
of the existence of a Neo-Pythagorean School. The school of the Sextians has been 
already mentioned (§ 61). That the predilection of the Libyan king Iobates (probably 
Juba II. of the time of Augustus) for Pythagorean writings gave occasion to forgeries, is 
reported by David the Armenian (Schol. in Arist, p. 28a, 18). Philo cites, already, the 
work attributed to Ocellus Lucanus. The work entitled mpd¢ robe areyouevove THv capKov 
mentioned by Porphyry and written by Sextius Clodius, the teacher of Mareus Antonius 
the Triumyir, seems to have been directed against those Neo-Pythagoreans who abstained 
from the use of meat (see Jac. Bernays, Theophr. Schnijt tiber Frommigkeit, Berlin, 1866, 
p: 12). 

A fragment from the work of Apollonius of Tyana on Sacrifices is preserved in Huse- 


‘bius (Praep. Hv., 1V.13). In it Apollonius distinguishes between the one God, who exists 


separate from all things, and the other gods; to the former no offerings whatever should 
be brought, nay, more, he is not even to be named with words, but only to be apprehended 
by the reason. All earthly things are, on account of their material constitution, impure, 
and unworthy to come in contact with the supreme God. To the inferior gods Apollonius 
seems to have required the bringing of bloodless offerings. The work on Apollonius 
of Tyana, written by Flavius Philostratus (at the instance of the Empress Julia Domna,, 
the’ wife of Septimius Severus), is a philosophico-religious romance, in which the Neo- 
Pythagorean ideal is portrayed in the person of Apollonius, and is claimed to be superior 
to that of other schools and sects (referring especially to Stoicism, and, as it would appear, 


to Christianity). ' 
Moderatus of Gades, who was nearly contemporaneous with Apollonius, sought to 
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justify the incorporation into Pythagoreanism of Platonic and neo-theological doctrines, 
through the hypothesis that the ancient Pythagoreans themselves intentionally expressed 
the highest truths in signs, and for that purpose made use of numbers. The number one 
was the symbol of unity and equality, and of the cause of the harmony and duration of all 
things, while two was the symbol of difference and inequality, of division and change, ete. 
(Moderatus, ap. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag., 48 seq.). 

Nicomachus of Gerasa, in Arabia, who seems to have lived about 140 or 150 A. D., 
teaches (in Arithm. Introduct., I. 6) the pre-existence of numbers before the formation of ie 
world, in the mind of the Creator, where they constituted an archetype, in conformity with 
which He ordered all things. Nicomachus thus reduces the Pythagorean numbers, as 
Philo reduces the Ideas, to thoughts of God. Nicomachus defines number as definite 
quantity (*4700¢ Gpiopévov, 1.7). In the Q&éoAcyotueva apiOunrixd, Nicomachus, accord- 
ing to Photius, Ood., 187, expounded the mystical signification of the first ten numbers, 
according to which the number one was God, reason, the principle of form and goodness, 
and two, the principle of inequality and change, of matter and evil, ete. The ethical 
problem for man, he teaches, is solved by retirement from. the contact of impurity and 
reunion with God. 5 . 

To Secundus of Athens, the silent philosopher, who lived under Hadrian, are ascribed 
(in the Vita Secundi, a work of the second century after Christ, much read in the Middle 
Ages) certain answers (which he is reported to have made in writing) to philosophical 
questions raised by the Nmperor, answers conceived in an ascetic and fantastic spirit, 
which is akin to the spirit of Neo-Pythagoreanism. 


§ 65. Among the Pythagorizing and Eclectic Platonists, who, 
through their renewal and further development of the Platonic prin- 
ciple of transcendence, in especial opposition to Stoic Pantheism 
and Epicurean Naturalism, became the precursors of Neo-Platonism, 
the best-known are Eudorus and Arius Didymus (in the time of Au- 
gustus), Dercyllides. and Thrasyllus (in the time of Tiberius), Theon 
of Smyrna and Plutarch of Chaeronea (in Trajan’s time), Maximus 
of Tyre (under the Antonines), Apuleius of Madaura (in Numidia), 
Alcinous, Albinus, and Severus (of nearly the same epoch), Calvisius 
Taurus and Atticus, Galenus, the physician (131-200 «. p.), Celsus, 
the opponent of Christianity (about 200 a. p.), and Numenius of Apa- 
mea (toward the end of the second century of the present era). 

On Endorus, ef. Roper, in the Philologus, VIL., 1852, p. 584 seq.; on Arius Didymus, Meineke, in Miit- 
zell’s Zeitschr. fiir das Gymn.-W., Berlin, 1859, p. 563 seq.; on Thrasyllus, Sévin (Iém. de Vacad. des 
inscript., tom. X.), K. F. Hermann (Jnd. Schol., Gbtt, 1852), and Miller (Zragm. hist. Gr., LI. 501); on 
Plutarch, among others, K. Eichhoff (@ymn.-Progr., Elberfeld, 1833), Theod. Hilmar Schreiter (Doctr. Plu- 
tarcht et theologica et moralis, in Mlgen’s Zeitschr. fiir list. Theol., Vol. V1., Leips. 1836, pp. 1-162), Ed. 
Miler (in his Gesch. der Theorie der Kunst bei den Alten, Vol. 11., Berlin, 1837, pp. 207-224), @. W. Nitzsch 
(ind. Lect., Kiel, 1849), Pohl (Die Ddmonologie des Plutarch, G.-Pr., Breslau, 1861), Bazin (De Plutarcho 
Stoicorum Adversario, Thesis Parisiensis, Nice, 1866), 0. Gréard (Dela Morale de Plutarque, Paris, 
1867) Rich. Volkmann (Leben, Schriften und Philos. des Plutarch, 2 parts, Berlin, 1869); on Apuleius, 
Prantl (Gesch. der Logik, \., pp. 578-591). Editions of Albinus’ work on Plato have been published by 


Schneider (Ind. Lect., Breslau, 1852), and K. F. Hermann (in Vol. VI. of his edition of the works of Plato) 
and editions of Alcinous’ work on the same by Orelli (in Alew. Aphrod. de Fato, etc., 124), and K. F. Her- 


mann (in Vol. VI, of Plato's works), The philosophical treatises of Plutarch, Apuleius, and Galen are found 
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in the complete editions of their works, Plutarch’s Jforalia in Didot’s collection, edited by Dibner, Paris, 

, 41 (as Vols. III. and IV. of his works), and separately, ed. Wyttenbach (Oxford, 1795-1830, Leips. 1796- 
1834). On Calvisius Taurus, ef. Bézier, La Philosophie de Tawrus, Uavre, 1869. On the philosophical 
opinions of Galen, cf. Kurt Spengel, Beitr. zwr Gesch. der Medecin, I. 117-195. On Celsus, the opponent 
of Christianity, cf. F. A. Philippi, De Celsi, adversarii Christianorum, philosophandi genere,. Berlin, 
1886, C. W. Bindemann, Ueber Celsus und seine Schrift gegen die Christen, in the Zeitschr. fiir hist. 
Theol., 1842, G. Baumgarten-Crusius, De Seriptoribus saeculi, IZ. p. chr. gui novam religionem impug- 
narunt, Meissen, 1845, Redepenning, Orig., Vol. II., Bonn, 1846, pp. 130-156, F. Chr. Baur, Dus Christen- 
thum in den drei ersten Jahrh., pp. 868-895, and Von Engelhardt, Celsus oder die dilteste kritik bibl. 
Gesch. w. christl. Lehre vom Stundpunkte des Heidenthums, in the Dorpater Zeitschr. f. Th. u. Kirche, 
Vol. XI. 1869, pp. 287-344, 


Eudorus of Alexandria (about 25 B. c.) wrote commentaries on the Zimaeus of Plato 
and also on works of Aristotle, and a work on the Parts of Philosophy (Scaipecte rob Kara 
olAocodiay Adyov), in which (as in the Pseudo-Plutarchie Placita Philos., a work founded, as 
is likely, in part on the works of Eudorus.and Arius) the views of different philosophers 
on the various problems (zpofdjuara) of philosophy are brought together (Plutarch, 
De Anim. Procreat., 3; Simplic., Ad Arist. Categ:, Schol., ed.. Br., p. Gla, 25 et al. ; Stob., 
fiel., 1. 46 seq.). This Platonist wrote also concerning the Pythagorean doctrine (Simplic., 
in, Phys., 39 a, where, notwithstanding the duality of the elements assumed by the Pytha- 
goreans, namely, the number One and the “indefinite duad,” the doctrine is ascribed to 
them that the One is the principle of all things). 

Arius Didymus, a learned Academic of the time of Augustus and a pupil of Antiochus 
of Ascalon, wrote wepi tov apeckévTwy TAdrwv: and other works (Euseb., Pr. Hv., XI. 23; 
XY. 15 seq.). Stobeus cites (Florileg., 103. 28) “from the Epitome of Didymus,” a pas- 
sage concerning the Peripatetic doctrine of Hudaemonia, and his account of the Peripatetic 
Ethics (Zel:,; II. pp. 242-334), in which this passage is again cited, and also ‘his account of 
the Stoic doctrine, and other things, which were probably taken from the Hpilome of Arius 
(see Meineke, as above cited, and Zeller, Ph..d. Gr., I1I.a, 2d ed., 1865, p. 546). In this 
account the Peripatetic Ethics is assimilated to that of the Stoics, in*the same manner 
in which, according to Cicero, this. was done by Antiochus of Ascalon. Didymus wrote 
also wept Urlayoperije ptAocodiac. 

Thrasyllus, known as the arranger of the Platonic dialogues, was a grammarian, who 
lived in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, and died A. D. 36, while holding the office 
of astrologer to the latter. He combined with Platonism a Neo-;Pythagorean numerical 
speculation and the practice of magic, after the manner of the Chaldeans. Schol. in Jwven., 
VI. 576: Thrasyllus multarum artium sctentiam professus postremo se dedit Platonicae sectae, 
et deinde mathest, qua praecipue viguit apud Tiberium. The mathesis here spoken of was a 
superstitious, mystical doctrine, founded on speculations with numbers, and combinéd with 
-astrology. Albinus (Introd. ir Platon. Dialogos, ch. 6), names, besides Thrasyllus, Dercyllides, 
as one of the authors of the division of the Platonic dialogues into Tetralogies; the first 
tetralogy, at least (Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo), was arranged by Dereyllides, Ac- 
cording to Porphyry, ap. Simplic. ad Arist. Phys., f. 54 (Schol., ed. Brandis, p. 344), Dereyl- 
lides composed a work on Plato’s philosophy, in the eleventh book of which he cited, from 
Hermodorus on Plato, a passage representing that Plato reduced matter, and the infinite 
or indefinite, to the More and Less (Magnitude and Smallness, ete.). The problem here 
discussed relates to one of the most important points of contact between Platonism and 
Pythagoreanism. " 

Theon of Smyrna (in the second century A. D.) wrote a work, which is still extant, 
explaining the mathematical doctrine of Plato (ed. Bullialdus, Paris, 1644; ed..J. J. de 
Gelder, Leyden, 1827; ejusdem Lib, de Astronomia, ed. Th. H. Martin, Paris, 1849). He 
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was more a mathematician than a philosopher. His astronomical doctrines were for the 
most part borrowed from a work by Adrastus the Peripatetic. 

Plutarch of Chieronea (born about 50, died about 125 A. D.), a pupil of Ammonius of 
Alexandria, wlio taught at Athens under Nero and Vespasian, developed his philosophical 
opinions in the form of an exposition of passages from Plato. In this exposition he be- 
lieved that he had reproduced Plato’s meaning, and only that, just as subsequently the 
Neo-Platonists believed in regard to their work; but his doctrines are far less removed 
from pure Platonism than theirs. He opposed the monism of the Stoies, and had recourse 
to the Platonie hypothesis of two cosmical principles, namely, God, as the author of all 
good, and matter, as the condition of the existence of evil. For the formation of the 
world it was necessary, he taught, that the ‘monad” (uovde) should be combined with the 
“indefinite Quad” (deac dépioroc), or the form-giving with the form-receiving principle. 
The Ideas, according to him, were intermediate between God and the world; matter was 
the chaotic substrate of creation, the ideas were the patterns and God the efficient cause 
() pev oby bAn Tov broxedytévor araxtératév got: 4 0 iWéa TOV Tapadetyydtwv KaAATOD* 
6 08 Vede TOV aitiov dptctov; Quaest. Conv., VIII. 2. 4). God's essence is unknown to us 
(De Pyth. Orac., 20); he sees, but is not seen (De Js. e¢ Ostr., 75), he is one and free from 
all differentiation (érepéryc), he is the existent (6), and has no genesis (De HJ apud Delph. 
20; De Is. et Osir., 78). Only God’s workings can be known by us. In itself matter is not 
bad, but indifferent ; it is the common place for good and evil; there is in it 4 yearning 
after the divine; but it also contains another principle, the evil world-soul, which coexists 
with the good one, and is the cause of all disorderly motions’ in the world (De Js., 45 seq. ; 
De An. Procreat., ch. 6 seq.). The gods are good. Of the demons (who are necessary as 
mediators between the divine and human), some are good and others are evil; in the 
human soul both qualities are combined, Besides the one supreme God, Plutarch recog- 
nizes as real the popular divinities of the Hellenic and Non-Hellenic faiths. The moral 
element in Plutarch is elevated and without asperity. 

Maximus of Tyre, who lived about one half-century after Plutarch, was more favorable 
to Syneretism in religion and to a superstitions demonology. 

Apuleius of Madaura, born probably between 126 and 132 A. D., taught that, besides 
God, the Ideas and Matter were the original principles of things. He discriminates ‘as 
belonging to the sphere of the supra-sensible, or truly existent, God and his reason, which 
contains the ideal forms, and the soul; from these are contradistinguished all that is sen- 
sible or material. The belief in demons receives the same favor from him as from Maxi- 
mus. The third book of his work De Dogmate Platonis contains logical theorems, in which 
Stoic and Peripatetic doctrines are blended together. Marcianus Capella, who between 
A. D. 330 and 439 (and probably between 410 and 439) wrote a manual of the “seven 
liberal arts” (edited by Franz Eyssenhardt, Leipsic, 1866), also Isidorus, (see below, § 88), 
borrowed much from this work of Apuleius. 

Alcinous, who lived probably at about the same time with Apuleius, likewise names 
in his outline of the Platonic teaching (ei¢ Ta Tod TLAdtavog déyuara eicaywy?), God, the 
ideas, and matter as the first principles. He uncritically mixes Aristotelian and ‘Stoie with 
Platonic opinions. : 

Albinus (whose instruction Galenus sought at Smyrna, in 151-152 A. p.) wrote an in- 
troduction to the Platonie Dialogues, which is jof little value, and also commentaries on 
some of the works of Plato. Cf. Alberti, Ueber des Alb. Isagoge, in the Rh. Mus., new series, 
XIII. pp. 76-110. | 

Severns, from whose writings Husobius (Pr. Bv., XIII. 17) has preserved us a frag- 
ment, combated single doctrines of Plato, In particular, he denied the genesis of tho world 
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(Procl. in Tim., II. 88), and affirmed the soul to be simple, like a mathematical figure, anc 
not compounded of two substances, the one capable the other incapable of being acteé 
upon. With his Platonism were blended Stoic doctrines. 

Calvisius Taurus (who taught at Athens about 150 a. D.) wrote against the Stoics and 
on the difference between the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle (A. Gellius, NW. 4., XII. 5; 
Suidas, s. v, Taipoc). Gellius (born about 130), who was his pupil (in about the year 160), 
often mentions him. 

Atticus (said to have flourished about 176 a. p.) opposed the combination of Platonic 
with Aristotelian doctrines, and disputed violently against Aristotle (Huseb., Praep. 2y., 
XI. 1 e¢ ai.). He held to the literal sense of the Timaeus (especially as to the doctrine 
ofthe temporal origin of the world). In his interpretation of the ethics of Plato, he 
seems to have assimilated it to that of the Stoics. A pupil of Atticus was Harpocration 
(Proel., in Tém., 11. 935). 

Claudius Galenus (in the second half of the second century), the well-known teacher of 
medicine, cultivated also philosophy, and occupied himself with the minute exposition of 
works of Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Chrysippus. Galenus extols philosophy (which 
with him is identical with religion) as the greatest of divine goods (Protrept., ch. 1). In 
logic he follows Aristotle. The fourth syllogistic figure, named after him, was not first 
brought to light or “discovered” by him, but was obtained by a repartition into two 
figures of the modes included by Theophrastus and Eudemus in the first figure. In meta- 
physics, Galenus added to the four Aristotelian principles, matter, form, moving cause, and 
final cause, a fifth principle, namely, the instrument or means (J of), which by (Plato and) 
Aristotle, as it appears, had been subsumed under the concept of the moving cause. With 
all his inclination to assent to the Platonic views respecting the immateriality of the soul, 
he was unable, in regard to this question, and, in general, in regard to all questions which 
conduct beyond the limits of experience, to overcome his tendency to doubt. The thing of 
principal importance; in his estimation, was to have a religious conviction of the existence 
of the gods and of an over-ruling providence. 

Celsus (perhaps about 200), the opponent of Christianity, whose arguments were con- 
troverted by Origen, was a Platonist; he cannot have been an Epicurean. He does not 
deny the influence of the gods on the world, but only that God works directly on the 
world of sense. In antagonism to the divine causality stands that of matter, which latter 
is the source of an irresistible physical necessity. From this Celsus is to be distinguished 
the Epicurean of the same name, who lived about 170 A. D., and is mentioned by Lucian in 
the Pseudomantis. 

Numenius of Apamea in Syria, who lived in the second half of the second century 
after Christ, combined Pythagorean and Platonic opinions in such manner that, while him- 
self conceding to Pythagoras the highest authority and asserting that Plato borrowed the 
essential parts of his teachings from him, he made in fact the Platonic element predominant 
in his doctrine. Numenius traces the philosophy of the Greeks back to the wisdom 
of the Orientals, and calls Plato an Attic-speaking Moses (Mwvoje arrixifwv, Clem. Alex., 
Strom., I. 342; Wuseb., Praep. Ev., XI. 10). He was without doubt well acquainted with 
the doctrines of Philo and with the Jewish-Alexandrian philosophy in general. He wrote, 
among other things, rep? tév TlAdtwvo¢ aroppyray, mept Tayabov, and wept rio Tov ’AKady- 
paixdy mpoc TAdrwva diaordoews (Euseb., Pr. Hv., XI. 5; XIV. 5). The most note- 
worthy deviation of Numenius from Plato (but which was not recognized by him as such) 
consists in this: that he (following, perhaps, the precedent of the Christian Gnostics, espe- 
cially the Valentinians, and indirectly influenced by the distinction made by the Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophers between God himself and his power working in the world, the 
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Logos) distinguished the world-builder (Syjcovpydc) as a second God, from the highest deity. 
The first God is good in and through himself; he is pure thought-activity (vote) and the 
principle of being (ovolac apy), Luseb:, Pr. Bv., XI. 22). The second God (6 devrepo¢g Oedc, 
5 dnuiouvpyd¢ Oedc) is good by participation in the essence of the first (uetovcia tov parav) ; 
he looks toward the supersensuous archetypes and thereby acquires knowledge (émvarHuy) ; 
he works upon matter and thus forms the world, he being the principle of genesis or 
becoming (yevécewe apy#). The world, the production of the Demiurgos, is the third 
God. Numenius terms the three Gods, respectively, father, son, and grandson (7ar7oc, 
Exyovoc, and amdyovoc, Procl., in Plat. Tim., IT. 93). Numenius ascribes this doctrine not 
only to Plato, but also oven to Socrates (Kuseb., Pr. Hv., XIV. 5). The descent of the soul 
from its incorporeal pre-existent condition into the body implies, according to him, pre- 
vious moral delinquency. Cronius, who is often named in connection with Numenius, 
and is described by Porphyry (De Antro Nymph., 21) as his friend (éraipoc), seems to have 
shared ‘with him in his opinions. He gave to the Homeric poems an allegorical and mythi- 
cal interpretation. Harpocration also followed Numenius in his doctrine of the three 
highest gods. 

The writings of the pretended Hermes Trismegistus (ed. Gust. Parthey, Berlin, 1854: 
ef., respecting him, Baumgarten-Crusius, Progr., Jena, 1827; B. J. Hilgers, Bonn, 1855, 
and Louis Ménard, Hermes Trisnitégiste, traduction complete, précédée d'une étude sur Vorigine 
des livres hermétiques, Paris, 1866, 2d ed., 1868), which in religious and philosophical 
regards bear an entirely syncretistie character, belong to the time of Neo-Platonism. 


§ 66. Among the adherents of Neo-Platonism, a system founded on 
the principle of the transcendence of the Deity, and in which, not- 
withstanding its filiation upon Plato, the whole of philosophical science 
was brought under a new systematic form, belong, 1) the Alexandrian- 
Roman school of Ammonius Saccas, the originator of the whole Neo- 
Platonic movement, and of Plotinus, who was the first to develop the 
system on all its sides, 2) the Syrian School of Jamblichus, who fa- 
vored a fantastical theurgy, 3) the Athenian school of the younger 
Plutarch, and of Syrianus, and of Proclus and his successors,—in 
whose doctrines the theoretical element became again predominant,— 
together with the later Neo-Platonic commentators. 


On Neo-Platonism in general may be compared the essays or works of G. Olearius (annexed to his ~ 
translation of Stanley's stony ef Philosophy, Leips. 1711, p. 1205 seq.), J. A. Dietelmaier (Programma, quo 
seriem veterwm in scholu Alewandrina doctorwm exponit, Altd. 1746), the Z/istoire eritique de Tl eclecti- 
cisme ou des nowveaw Platoniciens (Avign. 1766), Meiners (Leips. 17S2), Keil (Leips. 1785), Oelrichs (Marb. 
1788), Fiilleborn (in Betty. ew Gesch. d. Ph., U1. 8, p. 70 seq.). I. HW. Fichtte (De Philos, Novae Platon. Origine, 
Berlin, 1818), F. Bouterwek (Phéilosophorum Alewandrinorum ac Neoplutonicorum recensio aceuratior, 
in Comm, Soe. Reg. Gotting. rec., vol. V., pp. 227-258, Gbttingen, 1821), Tzschirner (Der Fall des Herden- - 
thums, Leips. 1829), K, Vogt (Neoplatonismus und Christenthwm, Berlin, 1836), Matter (Sum Uécole d Alew- 
andrie, Paris, 1820, 2d ed., 1840-48), Jules Simon (Z/istoire de Uécole @’Al., Paris, 1843-45, cf. Emile Saisset 
in Revue des Dew Mondes, Sept. 1, 1844), J. Barthélemy St. Hilaire (Sur le concours ourert par U Acad. 
des sciences morales et politiques sur Vécole @ Alewandrie, Paris, 1845), E. Vacherot (/7istoire eritique 
de Vécole d'Al., Paris, 1846-51), Steinhart (Neuplat, Philosophie, in Panly’s Real-encycl. des class, Alter- 
thums). Of. also, Heinr. Kellner, Hellenismus und Christenthwm oder die geistliche Reaction des antiken. 
Heidenthums gegen das Ohristenthum, Cologne, 1865, and Franz Hipler, Newplaton. Studien, in the 
Vierteljahrachr. fiir kath, Theol,, Vienna, 1868 (and separately). 
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It will scarcely be necessary to remark that the Neo-Platonie philosophy, although it 
sprung up after Christianity, belongs in its characteristics to the pre-Christian era. 


§ 67. The founder of Neo-Platonism was Ammonius Saceas, the 
teacher of Plotinus. Ammonius expounded his doctrine only orally, 
and its exact relation to that of Plotinus cannot be determined with 
certainty. The affirmation that no essential difference existed be- 
tween the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle is referred to him 3 yet 
the correctness of this reference is also uncertain. 

Of the disciples of Ammonius, the most important, after Plotinus, 
are Origen the Neo-Platonist, Origen Adamantius the Christian, 
Erennius, and Longinus the philologist. 


Dehaut, Lssai historique sur la vie et la doctrine@Ammonius Saccas, Brussels, 1636. G. A. Heigl, 
Der Bericht des Porphyrius tiber Origenes, Regensburg, 1835. Dionys. Longinus: De Sublimitate, ed. 8, 
¥. N. Morus, Leips. 1769, ed. B. Weiske, Leips. 1809. Longini vel Dionysii repi iwous ed. L. Spengel, in 
Rhetores Graect, 1, Leips. 18538; ed. Otto Jahn, Bonn, 1867. Longiné quae supersunt, ed. Weiske, Oxford, 
1820; ed. A. BE. Egger, Paris, 1887 ;- Dav. Ruhnken, Diss. de Vita ef'scriptis Longini, Leyden, 1776, also 
in his Opuse., Leyden, 1807, pp. 806-847. TE. Egger, Longin est-il véritablement Vauteur du traité du 
sublime ?—in Egger’s Essai sur Vhistoire de la critique chee les Grecs, Paris, 1849, pp. 524-533, Louis } 
Vaucher, Htudes critiques sur le Traité du Sublime, Geneva, 1854. Emil Winkler, De Longini qui 
JSertur libello w.v., Halle, 1870. 


Ammonius, who lived about 175-250 A. p., was brought up by his parents in the 
belief of Christianity, but returned afterward to the Hellenic faith (Porphyr., ap. Huseb. 
Hist. Eccl., V1. 19: ’Auuoviog pév yap Xpiotiavdg év Xpiotiavoic avarpadetc roic yovevour, 
bre Tod dpoveiv Kai THE diAocudiac Frpato, EvOYE pd THY Kata vduove ToAiTElav peTeBdAeTo). 
The surname Saxxac (the sack-bearer) was derived from the occupation by which Ammo- 
nius originally gained his living. Later writers (notably Hierocles) gave him the surname 
Geodidaxrog (divinely taught). The report that he declared the Platonic and Aristotelian 
* doctrines essentially identical, originated with Hierocles (ap. Phot., Bibl. Cou., 214, p. 172 a, 
173 b; Cod. 251, p. 461a, Bekk.); Hierocles belonged to the Athenian school of Neo-Plato- 
nists, who, perhaps, only imputed to Ammonius their own desire to reconcile the teachings 
of the two philosophers. Nemesius (De Nat. Hom., ch. 2) makes some statements con- 
cerning the doctrine of Ammonius respecting the immateriality of the soul; still, it may be 
questioned whether he has not ascribed to Ammonius opinions held by others. Whether 
the doctrine that the One; the absolutely Good, is exterior to the world of Ideas and the 
divine understanding—a doctrine of fundamental importance in the system of Plotinus— 
was already enunciated by Ammonius, is uncertain. It was (according to Procl., Theol. 
Plat., II. 4, cnit.) not held by Origen, the condisciple of Plotinus; what was the position of 
Longinus on this point cannot be determined, since the point disputed between him.and 
Longinus, whether the Ideas subsist outside the Nous, is not necessarily connected with 
the one now in question. 

That Origen the Christian is to be distinguished from Origen the Neo-Platonist 
(although G. A. Heigl asserts their identity), is beyond doubt; for the works of the Chris- 
tian Church-Father were known by Porphyry (Euseb., Hist. Hccl., VI. 19), who complains 
of his adherence to Christianity in spite of his Hellenic education (Qptyérnc dé "EAAqv cn 
"BAAnor raderseic Adyowe mpoc Td BapBapov édxecde TéAunua), and yet says of Origen the 
Platonist, that (apart from his commentary on the Prooemium of the Platonic Timaeus, 
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which Proclus mentions, ad Plat. Theol., II. 4) he wrote only on the two following subjects: 
rept daidvovr and bre pdvoc ronTng 6 Baodeie (Porphyr., Vita Plotini, ch. 8). The latter 
work treated, it is most probable, of the identity of the world-builder with the supreme 
God. (Cf G. Helferich, Unters. aus dem Gebiet der class. Alierthumswiss, G.-DPr., Weidel- 
berg, 1860.) Origen the Christian (185-254 A.D.) appears to have attended the school 
of Ammonius in about the year 212. 

Porphyry relates (Vita Plotint, ch. 2) that ‘“rennius, Origen, and Plotinus made a 
mutual promise not to divulge the doctrine of Ammonius; but, Nrennius having broken 
this agreement, Origen and Plotinus felt themselves also no longer bound by it; still, 
Plotinus wrote nothing till quite late in life.” Of Erennius, tradition says that he explained 
the term “metaphysics” as denoting what lies beyond the sphere of nature (see Brandis in 
the Abh. d. Berl. Akad., 1831, p. 34 seq.), 

Longinus (213-273 a. D.), known as a grammarian and writer on esthetics, upheld, in 
opposition to Plotinus and his followers, the doctrine that the ideas exist separate from 
the Nous. Porphyry also, who was for a time a pupil of Longinus, sought, in a work 
directed against Plotinus, to demonstrate the same doctrine (471 &&w Toi vov tpkoryKe Ta 
vonta), but was afterward led by Amelius to abandon it, whereupon he was attacked by 
Longinus (Porphyr., Vit. Plot, ch. 18 seq.). At a still later period Plotinus admitted that 
Longinus was still the ablest critic of his titnes (Vita Plot, ch. 20: rod kaw’ aude Kpitikorarov 
yevouévov); but he contended (perhaps because Longinus, in opposition to him, insisted on 
the—real or supposed—literal sense of the Platonie writings) that he was only a philol- 
ogist and no philosopher (ap. Porphyr., Vita Plotin., ch. 14: @iAdAoyog piv 6 Aoyyiroc, 
gtAdcodoc J& oddayOc). This judgment was, at all events, too severe. Tt is trie that Lon- 
ginus did not, like Plotinus, contribute to the positive development of theosophy. But ho 
participated, nevertheless, in the philosophical investigations connected with this subject, 
and really enriched the science of esthetics by his work on the Sublime (wept typovg), which 
is full of fine and just observations. 


§ 68. Plotinus (204-269 a. p.), who first developed the Neo- 
Platonic doctrine in systematic form, or, at least, was the first to put. 
it in writing, was educated at A leeecaa ia ander Ammonius Saceas, 
and afterward (from a. p, 244 on) taught at Rome. Ilis works were 
revised in point of style by Porphyry, and published in six sap 

Plotinus agrees with Plato in the doctrine of “sensibles” (alo- 
On7d) and “ intelligibles ” (vonrd) and intermediate or psychical na- 
tures. But he differs from him radically (though unconsciously—for 
Plotinus believed that his own doctrine was contained in Plato’s 
writings), inasmuch as he teaches that the One or. the Gane which 
with Plato was the highest of the Ideas, is ‘elevated above the sphere 
of the Ideas and abye all the objects of rational apprehension, and — 
that the Ideas, to which Plato ascribed independent existence, are 
emanations from this “ One,” the soul an emanation from the Ideas, 
and so on, the Sensible Keine the last in the series of emanations}; 
he differs from him, further, in teaching that the Ideas are in the 
Nous, while Plato in the Fimacus, with a phraseology which indi- 
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cates a wavering between the tendency to poetic personification and 
the dogmatic, doctrinal tendency, styles the Ideas gods and the 
highest Idea the Idea of the Good, the highest god; and the author 
of the Sophistes ascribes to them, in unqualified, dogmatic form, mo- 


.tion, life, and reason, 


The primordial essence, the original unity, the One (?”) or the 
Good (dyuv06v), is neither reagon nor an object of rational cognition 


(neither vov¢ nor vonrév), because excluded, by virtue of its absolute 


unity, from and exalted above both the terms thus contrasted. I’rom 
the excess of its energy it sends forth an image of itself, in like manner 
as the sun emits rays from itself. This image, turning with an invol- 
untary movement toward its original, in order to behold it, becomes 
thus Nous, mind (voi¢). In this Nous the Ideas are immanent, not 
however as mere thoughts, but as substantially existent and essential 
parts of itself. They constitute in their unity the Nous, just as the 
theorems of a science constitute in their unity that science. It is to 
them that true being and life really belong. The same ideal reality is 
thus at once the truly existent or the true object of knowledge, and 
knowing subject or Reason; in the former aspect it is considered as 
at rest, in the latter, as in motion or active. The Nous in turn pro- 
duces as its image the soul, which exists in it, as itself exists in the 
One. The soul has affinities both for the ideal and the sensible. The 
body is in the soul, and depends on it; but the soul, on the contrary, 
is absolutely separable from the body, not only in respect of its 
thinking power, but also in its lower faculties, memory and sensuous 
perception, and even in the formative force through which it molds 
and builds up its material environment. It precedes and survives the 
body. The matter, which is in the objects of sensuous perception, is 
only generically similar to the matter, which is in the Ideas (¢. e., both 
fall under the same general concept of matter); but the former is 
specifically differentiated from the latter by the attributes of extension 
in space and solidity. The former is 7) 6v, non-existent, essenceless, 
and can only be reduced to form and order by higher forces, non- 
derivable from itself, The forms and the formative forces, the 
powers of nature (Adyor), which enter into it, come from the Ideas, 
or the Nous. The same categories are not applicable to the ideal 
and the sensible. The business of man is to return to God, whom 
he, as a sensuous being, has estranged from himself, The means 
by which this return is to be accomplished are virtue, philosophic 
16 
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thought, and, above all, the immediate, ecstatic intuition of God and 
the becoming one with Him. 

Of the disciples of Plotinus, the most noteworthy are Amelius, 
one of his earliest disciples, and Porphyry, the reviser, arranger, and 
editor of his works. 


The works of Plotinus were first published in tho Latin translation of Marsilins Mloinus (Florence, 
1492; Saligniaci, 1540: Basel, 1559), and thon in Groek and Latin (Basel, 1580, 1615); editions with the trang. 
lation of Ficinus annexed have been published by Dan, Wyttenbach, @. TH. Moser, and Pr, Creuger (Ox 
ford, 1885), by Creuzer and Moser (Paris, 1855), and by A. Kirchhoff (Leips, 1856), Plotinus’ treatises on 
tho virtues and against the Gnostics were edited and published by Kirehhoifin 1847, and the latter of those 
works, by Helgl (Regensb, 1882), Ann. I, 6, has been published separately by Creuzer* /Votin’ Lid, de 
Pulehritudine, Meidelb. 1814, Tho eighth book of the third Ennead (concerning nature, contemplation, 
and the One) has been translated and explained by Creuzer (in Daub und Crouger's Studien, Vol. L, Heidelb, 
1805, pp. 23-108), the first Ennead, by J. G, V. Mngelhardt (Erlangen, 1820), Parts of Plotinus’ works have 
been translated into English by Th. Taylor (London, 1787, 1794, 1817), and all have been translated into 
French and provided with k commentary by Bouillet (Paris, 1857-60), 

Of modern works on Plotinus we namo those of Gott) Wilh, Gerlach (Disp, de differentia, quae inter 
Plotini et Schellingti doctrinam denumine swunmo intercedit, Witt, 1811), Lindeblad (2lot, de Pulehro, 
Lund, 1880), Steinhart (Pe dial, Plotiné ratione, Malle, 1820; IMeletemata Plotiniana, diss, Pert, Naam- 
burg, 1840; and Apt, Plotin, in Pauly’s Real-ene, a. el, Alt), Ed, Miller (in his @eseh, de Theorie der 
Kunst bei den Alten, IL, pp. 286-815, Berlin, 188%), J, A. Noander (Ueber Bnnead, 17.9: Gegen die 
Gnostiker, in the ALh, der Berl. Ahad., Borlin, 1848, p, 299 seq.), F. Creuzer (in the Jrelegom, to the Paris 
edition of the works of Plotinus), Ferd. Gregoroyvius (in Fichto's Zeitscho, Ph. XXVL, pp. 112-147), 


Rob. Zimmermann (@esch., @er Aesth, Vienna, 1858, pp. 122-147), ©, Term, Kirehner (Die Philoxophia 


des Plotin, Malle, 1854), Starke (Plotiné de amore sententia, Neu-Ruppin, 1854), R, Volkmann (Die dhe 
der antiken Aesthetik, oder Plotin'’s Abh, vom Schénen, Stettin, 1860), Emil Brenning (Die Lehre vom 
Sehdnen bet Plotin, im Zusammenhange seines Systems dargestellt, ein Beitrag eur Gesehtohte eer 
Aesthetik, Gdttingon, 1864), A, J, Vitringn (De egregio quod in rebusa eorporeis constituit Plotinus 
pulchri principio, Amst. 1864), Valontinor (Plotin und seine Enneaden nebst Uebersetwung von Brn, 
IT.9,, in Studien wnd Kritiken, 1864, p. 118 seq.), Arthur Richter (Weuplat. Studien ; eft; ben Leben 
und Geistesentwickelung des Plotin; Heft2: Plotin’s Lehre vom Sein und die metaphys, Crundlage 
seiner Philosophie; Heft 8: die Theologie und Physik des Plotin; eft 4: die Psychologie des Plotin y 
left 8: die Hthik des Plotin, Walle, 1864-67), Herm, Ferd. Miller (Athices Plotinianae Uneamenta 
Diss, Berlin, 1867), BE. Grucker (De Plotinianis libris, qui inserivuntur mepe rob Kadod et wept Tod vanrod 
xaddous, Diss., Strasbourg and Paris, 1866), 

Porphyrti Vita Plotini, composed in 808, appeared first in connection with the Basel editions of the 
Tnneads in 1580 and 1615, then in Wadbeie, Bibl Gr, TV. 2 1711, pp, 9t-147, and in the Oxford edition of 


the Hnrneads in 1885, but not in the Paris editton, again in Kirchoff's edition, Lelps, 1856, and In Cobet’a. 


Diog. Laert., Paris, 1850, append. pp, 102-118, ed, Ant. Westermann, Ponphyrnii Vit, Pyth, ed, Kessling, 
in the od, of Jambl. de Vit. Pythagoriaat, Loips. 1815-10; ed. Westormann, in Cobet's Diog, 7, Paria, 
1850, app. pp. 8T-101, Porphyrit ahoppai mpds ra vonrad, ed, L, Tlolstenius, with the Pita Pythag, Rome, 
1630, and in the Paris edition of Plotinus (1855), Ponphyr, Apist, de Dis Daemonibus ad Anevonem, in 
connection with Jiwmbi. de Myst, Venice, 1497, and in Gale's ed, of the same work, Oxford, 1678, Por- 
phyr. de quinque vocibus sive in categor, Aristotelis introd uctio, Paris, 148; the samo ts prefixed to most 
editions of the Organon, and is published In Vol, IIT, of the Bert, Akad.’s edition of Aristotle, Ponphyr. 
de abstinentia ab esr animalium Ll quatuor, ed. Jao. de Rhoer, Utrecht, 1107, Porphyr, epist.ad Marcel, 
tam, ed, Angolus Matus, Milan, 1816 and 1881, ed, J, ©, Orellius, ity Opuse, @raee, Sententiosu, tom, 1, Laips, 
1819, “Ponphyrit de philosophia ew oraculis haurienda Uibrorum reliquiae, ed, Gust, Woltf, Berlin, 
1856; cf. GQ. Wolff, De novissima oraculorwn aetate, Borlin, 1854; Porphyn, de abdstinentia et de antro 
nympharum, ed, Rud, Worcher (together with Aclian's De Nat, Animal, ote, Paris, 1858; Porph, philos, 
Platonict opuscula tria rec, Aug. Nauck, Leips, 1860; Ullmann, Paradleven aus den Seloiyten dea Pore 
phyr's au nentest, Stellen, in the Theol. Stud. wu Krit, V. 1, 1882, pp, 876-804, On Porphyry, ef Liens 
Holsten (De vit. et.ser, P., in tho proface to his editions of Porphyry's works, Rome, 1630, Cambridge, 1655, 
andin Fabric. Bibl, @r, LV. p. 2 ch. 27), Brandis (AvA, ad. Berl, Ak, d, Wiss, ph.Aist, Cl, 1888, p. 270 seq.) 
and Gust, Wolff (Ueber das Leben des Porphyr und die Abfassungsseit seiner Schriften, prefixed to Wolls 
od. of Porph, de philos, ex oraculis, ote,, pp. T-18, 14-87); on his rank among tho representatives of Neo- 


as 
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Platonism, cf. N. Bouillet (Porphyre, son réle dans Vécole néoplatonicienne, sa lettre d Marcella, traduite 
en fr., Hxtr. dela Revue Crit. et Bibliogr., Paris, March, 1864): on his relation to Christianity, see Kellner 
(in Kuhn's Theol. Quartalschr., 1865, No. 1), Jak, Bernays ( Theophrastos Schrift tiber Frimmigkeit, ein 
Beitrag zur Religionsgeschichte, mit kritischen und erklirenden Bemerkungen zu Porphyrios Schrift 
tiber Enthultsamkeit, Berlin, 1866), and Adolf Schiifer (De Porphyr in Plat. Tim. commentario, Diss., 
Bonn, 1868). Porphyr von der Enthaltsamkeit, a. d. Griech. m. Anm., by E. Baltzer, Nordhausen, 1869. 


The native city of Plotinus was Lycopolis in Egypt (Eunap., Vit. Soph., p. 6, Boiss. 
et al.). He himself was unwilling even to name his birthplace or his parents, or the timo 
of his birth, for, says Porphyry, his disciple (Vit. Plot., ch. 1), he despised these as terres- 
trial matters, and he seemed to be ashamed of being in the body. Porphyry states (7bid., 
ch. 2) that Plotinus died near the end of the second year of the reign of Claudius (269, 
assuming, as we may, that the year of his reign began with the civil year; otherwise, 270), 
and that (according to information given to Eustochius, his own fellow-disciple) he was 
then sixty-six years old; from these data Porphyry derives 204 (205?) as the birth-year of 
Plotinus. In his twenty-eighth year Plotinus applied himself to philosophy, and listened 
to the instructions of the men then famous at Alexandria, but none of them was able to 
satisfy him, till at last he came to Ammonius, in whom he found the teacher he had 
sought. He remained with Ammonius till the year 242 or 243, when he joined himself 
to the expedition of the Emperor Gordian against the Persians, that he might learn the 
Persian philosophy. He was prevented from accomplishing this purpose by the unfortu- 
nate issue of the expedition, and was obliged to flee for his life to Antioch. 

The inference of some historians (Brucker, for example, see above, p. 27) that Plotinus 
was a disciple and adherent of the Potamo who is mentioned in Diog. L., I. 21, as the 
founder of an eclectic sect, is incorrect. Suidas says (s. v. Tloraywy): Tor. ’AdeSavdpedo 
yeyovac mpd Avyobatov kai per’ avtov, ‘‘ Potamo, the Alexandrian, living before and after 
the time of Augustus,” and he adds that he was the author of a commentary on Plato’s 
Republic. If the statement of Suidas is correct, Diogenes Laértius must simply have 
copied the words of his authority (Diocles) without thought, and the reference in the 
words po ddiyou Kai éxAreKtiKh Tie aipeoig sionyOn id Tlotauwvog must be to the time of 
Augustus. This Potamo appears to be identical with the person mentioned by Plutarch 
(Alex., 61) as ‘ Potamo the Lesbian,” one of the teachers of Sotion the Sextian. 

At the age of forty years (243 or 244 a. p.) Plotinus went to Rome (Porphyr., Vit. Plot., 
ch. 3). He succeeded there in finding disciples, and, later still, he won over to his doctrine 
the Emperor Gallienus, as also his wife Salonina, so that he ventured to entertain the 
idea of founding, with the approval and support of the Emperor, a philosophers’ city in 
Campania, which was to be called Platonopolis, and whose inhabitants were to live ac- 
cording to the Laws of Plato. He proposed to live in it himself, with his disciples. Gal- 
lienus was not indisposed to grant the philosopher the desired permission, but he was 
dissuaded from so doing by his counselors, and the plan remained unexecuted. Plotinus 
remained in Rome till the first year of the reign of M. Aurelius Claudius (268 A. D.), and 
then retired to Campania, where he died in the year 269, near Minturne, at the country- 
seat of Castricius Firmus, his admirer. 

It is evident from his writings that Plotinus had obtained an exact knowledge of the 
doctrines of all the philosophical schools of the Greeks, by reading their principal works; 
that, in particular, he had studied Aristotle with scarcely less zeal than he had studied 
Plato, is expressly certified by Porphyry (Vita Plot., ch. 14). The works of Numenius 
exerted a powerful influence on him. Porphyry recognizes in Numenius a forerunner of 
Ammonius and Plotinus, but agrees with Amelius and Longinus in repelling the charge 
raised by some against Plotinus, that he merely reproduced the teachings of Numenius; 
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on the conttary, ho says, Plotinus developed the Pythagorean and Platonte principles with 
fur wreator exactness, thoroughness, and distinctness, than any one of his predecessors 
(Vila Plot, chs. 17 seq.; 20 seq.). At the Synousiai Plotinus caused not only the writings 
of the Plitoniats Severus, Oronius, Numenius, Gaius, and Atticus, but also those of the 
Poripatotios Adpasius, Alexander (of Aphrodisias?), and Adrastus, to be read, and, with 
these ho connected his own speculations (Porphyr., Vit. Plot., eh. 14). 

Plotinus began the written exposition of his doctrines in his fiftieth year (253 A. p.). 
THis manuseript was revised after his death and given to the pubhe by his disciple Por- 
phyry} yel a few copies mado from the original had previously come into the hands of his 
more fuunitive diseiplos, There existed also in ancient times an edition by Hustoehius, 
rospeeting which the notice his come down to us that in it the psychological investigations 
oontained ta Aynead. TV. 8=5, and which belong together, were divided otherwise than in 
the Porphyrian revision, tho third chapter coming nearer the commencement of the Bn. 
nead in the former than in the latter edition, All the manuscripts now extant are based 
on the edition of Porphyry. 

The works of Plotinus lack the artistic form of the Platonic Dialogues, and still more 
their dialectioul force; yet they possess a certain attractiveness from the! earnest self-aban- 
donment of the writer to his thought and the unction of his style. Porphyry ascribes to 


the Plotiftiic diction terseness and wealth of ideas (chvtevee Kai moAdvovc) and sees in many - 


parts rather tho language of religious inspiration (td woAAd évOovoriy Kat exmabac opacor) 
than the tone of instruction, Longinus, who combated many of the doctrines of Plotinus, 
oonfesses, nevertheless (in a letter to Porphyry, givén im the latter's Vita Plotin., ch, 19) his 
Nigh appreciation of the Plotinie style of thought and expression (rov dé rhwov Tig ypagye 
Kat ray evpordy ravdpde THY muKvdTYTA Kal TO MiAdoodor THe TOV GyTnLATUOY diaDéceag HrEp- 
PadAdvroc tyanar nat oA, Kal pera TAY eAAoyimwTarar dyew ra Tobrov BeBAta gainv av 
dety rode Cyrprerobe), . : 

The subjects of the fifty-four opusenlos of Plotinus, which Porphyry arranged together 
in six Anneads—following, as ho himself says ( Vit. Plot., ch. 24), the method of Andronicus 
the Aristotolian, in bringing together those whith related to similar subjects, and begin- 
ning with what was easiest to be understood—are the following: 

rst Bnnead. 1. What is meant by CHer, or living being, in general, and the nature’ of 
man (in chronological order the 638d treatise), 27 Concerning the virtues (chronologically 
the 19th), 38 Concerning dialectic, or on the three steps in the process of rising to the 
intelligible (20), 4, On happiness (46). 5, Whether happiness increases with its duration 
(86), 6. On the beautiful (1) %. Concerning the first good (primum bonuwm) and the 
other goods (64), 8. What objects evils are and what is the origin of evil (51). 9. On the 
Unlawlulness of suicide (16), Porphyry designates (Wt. Plot, ch. 24) the topies of the first 
Munead in gonoral as ethteal (ra Oumadrepa or tag Oikwrépag drobeoec), The place assigned 
to them, however, is in seiontifle regards inappropriate, and is also scarcely justifiable on 
didactto grounds; for Plotinus everywhere makes the ethical doctrine of the subjective ele- 
vation of the individual to goodness dependent on the previously developed doctrines of 
that which is good in itself, of being and of the soul (ef, in particular, Mnnead. 1. 3, 1 init.). 

Second Mnnead (FOr Ovoiwnav cvvraywy#), 1, On the heavens (40), 2. On the revolution 
of tho heavens (14), 38. Whether the stars exert influences (52). 4. On the two kinds 
of matter (12) 5. On potentiality and aetuality (25) 6, On quality and essence, (17). 
T. On the possibility of complete mixture (87), 8. Why a distant object appears to the 
eye smatlor than 1b really is, while & near one appears with its actual magnitude (35), 


% Aguinst the (Christian) Gnostics, who give out ¢hat the world and its author, or the ; 


Demiurge, are evil (83), 
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Third Ennead (re ra rept ndopov). 1, On fato (8). 2 and 3 On providence (4% and 
a8), 4, Concerning the Demon charged to watch ovor us (15). 6. Conaorning love (50). 
6 On the impassibility of the immaterial (26). 7, Coneorning eternity and time (45), 

+ 8. On nature, contemplation, and the One (30). 9. Various considerations roapecting the 
relation of the divine Nous to the ideas, and respecting the soul and the Opo (18), <Por- 
phyry says (VA 20, ch. 26), that ho placed tho goventh ehaptor hore di rd mepi tod 
Xpdvov and tho eighth dui 7d repl dhoews Kepddraiov, bub ho omits to say anything of the 
other not less important contents of these chapters. 

Hourth Ennead (ra rept poyic). 1. On the essence of tho soul (4). Y% Tow the soul 
holds the middle place between indivisible and divisible substance (21). $<6. On various 
psychological problems (27-29), 6. On sense-porception and memory (41). 7. On the 
soul’s immortality (2). 8. On the descent of the soul into the body (6). 9. On the ques 
tion, whether all souls are one (8). 

FYfith Pnnead (ra rept vov), 1. On the threo original hypostases: tho Viral Belng, the 
Nous, and the Soul (10), 2, On the genesis and order of that which comes after tho Firat 
Being (11), 3. Respecting the cognitive substances and that which'is aboye and hoyoud 
them (49). 4. Respecting the One and tho manner in whieh all things descond from tb (7). 
5. That the voyrd (Intelligibles) do not exist outside of the Nous; also, on the Nous and 
on God as the alsolutely good (32), 6. That that which transcends being is not a Uinteng 
essence, and what it is that possesses thought originally and what possesses th dorivatively 
(24). 7. Whether thero exist idoas of individual objects (18). 8 Respocting titelligiblo 
beauty (31). 9. On tho Nous, the ideas, and tho existent (6).—Porphyry confosses that no 
one of these chapters treats exclusively of the Nous, 

Sixth Ennead (concerning tho existent and the Good or tho One) 168. OF the genera 
of the existent (the Categories) (42-44), 4 and 6, That tho oxistont, sinco it is one and 
the same, is also everywhere entire (22, 23), 6. On numbers (84), %. On tho plurality of 
the truly existent and concerning the Good (38) 8, On human and divine froetlom (39), 
9. On the Good or the Ono (9). : 

The chronological order of these fifty-four treatises is (according to Porphyr, Wile ot, 


chs. 4-6) tho following: From A, p. 253 to 262; Jam, 1,6. (On tho beautiful; yet, tn 


) 


respect to this one Porph., (eh. 26) exprosses himself in doubt), IV. %, 1 1, TV. 1, VY. 9, 
Date; Vids 1V..0) Vi. Vi 1; Vi 2) IL 4) TU 0, Th 9, 10.4, 19, IL 6, Vit, 1 Ded, 
IV. 2: From 262 to 267: VI. 4 and 6, V. 6, IL. 6, IIT, 6, TV. 86, IIL. 8, V. 8, V. 6, IL, 9, 
ee @) 0h. 8) 1-6, 10. %, VIL %) Vi, 8) IT. 1) DV. 0; VI. 1-8, 200.7, a67-268; 1, 4, 100, 9 
and 3, V. 3, III. 5. 268-269; 1. 8, IL 8,11, 1%. Anothor composition, written at about 
the same timo as VY. 6, is mentioned by Porphyry (Vit, Plot, ch. 6), but tho tithe is not 
given, and jt is not included by Porphyry in any of tho uneads. 

Philo of Alexandria, the Jow, had introduced the distinetion between God and his 
world-building forees, which latter constituted together the divine Logos; Plutarch of 
Chaeronea had treated of God as unknowablo in his essence and cognizable only in his 
world-constructing activity; Numenius of Apamoa had hypostatized God himsell and the 
Demiurge into two different beings, with whom tho world was to be classed as a third; 
and Plotinus went further in the like direction, With Plato, ho atylod the Supreme 
Essence the One, the Good per se, but denied to it—what it still rotainod in the doctrines 
of Philo and Plutarch—the epithet of Being (ro bv), for he taught that it tranaconded 


| Being (¢réxewa rH¢ oboiag, cf, Plat, Rep, VI. 509, soo above, p, 122); he also denied to 


it the faculty of thought—in opposition to Numemus—alfirming that it was also exalted 
_ above the rational nature (éméxewa vofoeac), ° 
Plotinus pays particular attention to the demonstration of his findamontal doctrine, 
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that the One is exalted above tho Nous. The treatise classed by Porphyry as the eighth 


in the third Znnead, but which on didactic grounds might properly be placed at the begin- 
ning of the whole work, opens with the proposition with which the Metaphysics of Aristovle 
begins (‘‘ All men naturally seck after knowledge”), but in a modified and expanded form, 
yiz.; ‘All things tend toward thought” [@ewpia, of which speculation is the etymological 
English equiyalent.—Zr.]. Me first introduces this assertion as a sort of playful proce- 
mium, and then proceeds to justify it by serious and extended argumentation. Nature, he 
says, is the unconscious, or, as it were, the sleepirg Logos, and she gives form to. matter, 
that she may rejoice in that which she has formed, as in a magnificent drama; the soul of 
the All and the souls of men find their highest end in thought; action is only debility of 
thought (acfévera Oewprac) or a result of it (wapaxoAovOzua), the former when it takes place 
without previous reflection, the latter when it is preceded by independent thought; for which 
reason, says Plotinus, those boys who are the least gifted, and are too stupid for purely 
intellectual activities, resort to manual labor. Thought ean be directed in a rising sueces- 
sion to nature, the soul, and the Nous, becoming ever more and more united with the object 
of thought; but there remains ever involved in it the dual distinction of the act of knowing 
and the object of knowledge, and this must be true not only of the human Nous but of every 
Nous, even the divine (ravri v@ ouvélevxrac 7d vonrév), But duality implies unity, and this 
unity we must seek to discover (e dé dbo, dei 7d xpd Tv dvo AaBerv). The Nous cannot 
itself be the unity sought, since it is necessarily subject to the duality above pointed out. 
Separate the Nous (intellect) from the voyrdéy (intelligible) and it will no longer be Nous. 
Hence that which is prior to duality is above and beyond the Nous (7d mpdrepov trav dto 
robray éréxema dec vov eivac), The One can no more be vonrov than Nous; for the voyrdv 
is also inseparably united with the Nous. If, therefore, it can neither be Nous nor voyréy, 
it must be that from which each alike is derived. It is not, however, for this reason 
irrational, but supra-rational or transcending reason, (irepBeSyKog Tiv vod dédotv). It is to 
the Nous what light is to the eye (Znnead. VI. 7). It is more simple than the Nous, since 
the producing is always simpler than the produced. Just as the unity of the plant, of the 
animal, of the soul is the highest element in these existences, so unity in itself is that 
which is absolutely first in ontological regards. It is the principle, the source, and the 
power from which true being descends.—Plotinus here hypostatizes tho last result of ab- 
straction, and makes of it a being, existing apart from other beings. Te then regards it 
as the principle of that from which it was abstracted, and accordingly identifies it with the 
Deity.—Just as he who has looked at the heavens and seen the lustre of the stars, thinks 
of and seeks to discover the artist who fashioned the heavens, so must he who has beheld 
and known and admired the intelligible world (rdv voyrdv xéovov), seek for its artist, and 


asks who then it is that has called into existence this more glorious world of the Intelli- — 


gible (voyrév) and the Intellect (vote). 

The difference between the fundamental doctrine of Plotinus and the corresponding 
doctrine of Plato is very clearly expressed in the tomparisons instituted by each. Plato 
compares the idea of the good, as the highest in the world of ideas, to the sun, as that 
which is highest in the sensible world; Plotinus compares the same idea as the ereatria of 
the ideal world to the creator of the sensible world. With another application of the Pla- 
tonic figure, Plotinus compares the One to light, the Nous to the sun, and the soul to the 
moon (nnead. V. 6. 4). Plotinus, nevertheless, believed himself in agreement not, only 
with Plato, but also with the oldest philosophers. He says (Znnead. V. 1. 8) that with 
Plato the Nous was the Demiurgos, hence the Cause (airor), but that Plato maintained 


the existence of a father to this Cause, and thut this father was the Good (raya0dv), which — 
is superior to both reason and being (rd éréxewa vod kal éréxewwa odaiac), Plato, he con- 
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tinues, applies the term Idea to Being and Nous, and must, therefore, have considered the 
idea as haying the Good for its source. Plotinus overlooks, in this connection, the fact 
“that Plato terms the Good, in some places, ‘the Idea of the Good,” an expression which is 
avoided by Plotinus, who, on the contrary, distinctly affirms that the principle of the Ideas 
is itself not ideal, but exalted above ideality (Mnnead. V. 5, 6; VI. 7. 32: apyy dé 7d 
aveideou, ov 7d popoyc deduevov, AAW ad’ od aca jopd?) voepa); by the ovola, Being, to 
which Plato conceives the Good as superior, Plotinus understands not the Idea of Being, 
but the sum of all Ideas. These dogmas, continues Plotinus, were touched upon already 
before the time of Plato by Parmenides, who rightly identified the existent and the Nous, 
and separated them from the Sensible; but when he proceeded to see in this unity of being 
and thought the highest of all unities, he proceeded inexactly and laid himself open to 
criticism, which must still recognize in this pretended unity a real plurality. But the 
Parmenides of the Platonic Dialogue, says Plotinus, discriminates more exactly (Hn- 
mead. V.1. 8). Nor did Anaxagoras, who posited the Nous as first and simplest, with his 
antique manner hit upon the precise truth. The same may be said of Aristotle, for whom, 
lik wise, the Nous was first in rank. Plotinus seeks, nevertheless, to show that his own 
doctrine is the inevitable consequence of certain Aristotelian teachings. In Heraclitus and 
Empedocles he discovers at least a separation of the intelligible from the sensible; but of 
all the philosophers before Plato, he finds the Pythagoreans and Pherecydes most friendly 
to his conceptions (Mnnead. V. 1.9). The Pythagoreans saw that the One, as exalted above 
all contrariety, admitted only of negative determinations, and that even unity could be 
ascribed to it only in the sense of the negation of plurality, for which reason they give it the 
symbolical name of Apollo (Ennead. V. 6. 4). Plotinus considers himself, therefore, justified 
in drawing the general conclusion that his doctrine, so far from being new, was known even 
to the earliest philosophers, though insufficiently developed by them, and in the deyelop- 
ment supplied by himself he pretends to furnish merely an exegesis of what these, his pre- 
decessors, had already taught (rode viv Adyoug éEnyntag Execvor yeyovévat, Ennead. Y. 1. 8). 
In what manner the Many, or plurality, was evolved from the One is a problem on 
whose solution Plotinus does not venture without a preliminary prayer to the Deity for 
the gift of correct discernment (Hnnead. V. 1.6). He rejects the attempted pantheistic 
solution, according to which the One is at the same time All; the One, he says, is not all 
things, but before all (Znnead. III. 8. 8). The One is at once nothing and all things; the 
former, since all things are posterior to the One, the latter, inasmuch as all are derived 
from it (Znnead. VII. 7. 32). It is not by division that all things are derived from it, since 
then it would cease to be One (Hnnead. III. 8. 9). Remaining itself in repose, its products 
arise from it as if by radiation (wepiAauuc), just as the sun emits from itself the bright- 
ness which surrounds it (Znnead. V. 1.9). But many difficulties remain in the way of 
this hypothesis, which Plotinus will not conceal. Was the plurality, which the One has 
discharged from itself, originally contained in the One or not? If the aflirmative be true, 
then the One was not strictly one; if the negative, how could the One give that which it 
did not possess? The solution of this difficulty is found in the transcending power of the 
One, which latter, as the superior, can send forth from the superabundance of its perfec- 
tion the inferior, without having contained the latter, as such, in itself (Mnnead. V. 2. 1: 
ov yap TéAELov oiov vrepeppey, Kal TO LreprARpEs obTov TeToKY GAAO). More especially, 
the possibility of the genesis of all things from the One is grounded in the circumstance 
that the One is both everywhere and yet in no place. If it were simply everywhere, it 
would be all things and so not one; but since it is also nowhere, it follows that while 
all things exist through the One, in virtue of its being everywhere, they exist as differen- 
tiated from the One, in virtue of its being nowhere (Ennead, III, 9. 3). 
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The lmmediate product of the One ts the Nous (Znnead. V. 1. 6 and ".) The latter is 
an Image (einav) of the former, As the product of the One, the image turns toward the 
One in order to grasp and comprehend it, and through this very turning (etiotpopy) it be- 
comes Nous (reason), for all theoretical comprehension is either atoMor¢ or vove (sense-per- 
coption or rational apprehension), it is the former only when the object of comprehension 
{fg sonatble, honco when this object 1s supra-sensible it is rede, The Nous is in distinction 
from tho Ono subject to differentiation (érepérye), in that tho duality of knowing and known 
fg inherent in tt; for even when both these terms are, in fact, identical (in self-knowledge), 
tho ideal difference remains. The Nous includes in itself the world.of Ideas (nnéad. III. 9; 
V.5), Tho Ideas have thelr material constitution, but it is a supra-sensible nature (Zn- 
mead, TV. 4, 43 €& d& hoppy, sore Kal TO poppormevor, Tepi O 7 Stahopa, kot Gpa Kai bAH H 
THY Wopghy Ovyoudvn Kat Gee TO VroKEimevon* Ere et KdomoG voHTdG ~oTev exet, ulunua Se obtog 
feemor, ovroe d& obvOerog wat LE bAnc, Kanei det bAyy eivar). That the Ideas are immanent 
in the Nous and do not exist externally to it (dre obx &@ Tob vod ra vomrd) is the second 
cardinal point of the Plotinie doctrine. Plotinus cites Plato's utterance in the Timaeus, 
that tho Nous looks at the Tdeas, which are in “the Living” (é» 7) 6 éore CHov), and says 
that from this it might appear that the Ideas were prior to the Nous; but if that were 
80, theo Nous would only possess in itself representations of the truly existent, and 
hot the latter itself, hence not the truth, which would then Ne beyond its sphere. Plato 
can only have intended, therefore, to assert tho identity of the Nous with that intellectual 
world in which exist the Tdeas (the xoanog aoyrd¢ or the 6 éore CHor), The intelligible 
(voyrdn) 18 not substantially, but only ideally, distinguishable from the Nous; the same 
oxistonco ts Intelligible, in so fur as it possesses the attributes of repose and unity (ordre, 
dvdr, ova) and Nous, in so far as it exercises the act of knowing (Znnead. IIT, 9. 1), 
Tho Nous, «e, the divine and true Nous, cannot err; if it had not the truth in itself, but 
only images of the truth, it would err (ra wendy eee Kai ovdév dAnbéc), it would not par- 
ticipate th the truth (dyocpoe aAylerac), and would yet* be subject to the {alse belief that it 
possessed the truth; it would then not be Nous at all, and no place whatsoever would 
romain for the truth, Tt is, therefore, incorrect to seek for the Ideas (ra voyra) outside of 
tho Nous (as did Longlnus), or to suppose that the Nous contains only images or impres- 
sions (Tumor) of that which exists; on the contrary, one must confess that in the trne Nous 
the Ideas aro immanent (mead. Vo 1, 1 and 2),* 

The Soul is the image (eidwAov) and product of the Nous, just as the Nous is of the 
One (Zanead. Vo 1, 7 poyav yeurd@ vode), As being only the image of the Nous, the soul 
{ts necogsarily of inferior rank and character, though none the less really divine and en- 
dowed with generative force, Tho soul turns In a double direction toward the Nous, its 
producer, and toward the material) which is its own product. Coming forth from the 
Nous, the soul extends itself, as it were, into the corporeal, just as the point, extended, 


bocqmos a line; tro ts, therefore, in the soul (and this is in accordance with Plato's - 


toaching In tho 7imaeuws) an ideal, indivisible element, and a divisible element which goes 
to produce tho material world, The soul is an immaterial substance, not a body, nor the 


“ Noithor the doctrine of Longinus nor that of Plotinus fs identical with Plato's doctrine * Pluto repre - 
sonts the Nous of the world-artist as immanent tn the idea of the Good, and in tho dialogue Sopa. (p. 248)— 
where what was probably tn the beginning a poetic personification has already become a matter of doctrine 
motion, hfe, animation, and reason ave aseribod to the Ideas, so that their relation to the Nous is neither 
that of Immanonee nor that of transcondence, but the Nous is immanent in them, That the Ideas transcend 
the human Nous is justly vecognized as Plato's doetrine both by Plotinus and Longinus — It followed ob= 
Viously from the argument*of Plotinus, that he must either refuse to man a knowledge of the Ideas or 


else make them also immanent wm the human Nous, 
. 
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harmony, nor the entelechy of the body and insoparable from tho latter, since not only tha 
Nous, but also memory, and even the faculty of perception and the psychical force, which 
molds the body, are separable from the body (Plotin., ap. Huseb, Pracpar, Bv., XV. 10), 
There exists a real plurality of souls; the highest of all is the soul of the world; but the 
rest are not mere parts of the world-soul (Zmnead. IV. 3,7; TV. 9), Tho soul permeates 
the body as fire permeates air. It is more correct to say that the body is in the soul than 
that the soul is in the body; there is, therefore, a portion of the soul in which there is no 
body, a portion to whose functions the co-operation of the body is winecessary, But nei- 
ther are the sensuous faculties lodged in the body, whether in its individual parts or in 
the body as a whole; they are only present with the body (mapeta, mapovola), the soul 
lending to each bodily organ the force necessary for the execution of its functions (Znnead. 
TV. 3. 22 and 23). Thus the soul is present not only in the individual parts of the body, 
' but in the whole body, and present everywhere in its entirety, not divided among the dif- 
ferent parts of the body; it is entirely in the whole body, and entirely in overy part. Tho 
soul is divided, because it is in all the parts of its body, and it is undivided, because it is 
entirely in all parts and in every part (ueptath, Oru bv maor pépeot rod iv @ Lori, duépioros 
06, bre bAn iv rat Kat iv drwovv abrod ban, Ennead. IV. 2.1), Tho soul is per se indivi- 
sible, being divided only as related to the bodies into which it enters, since these could not- 
receive it if it remained undivided (ibid.). (It is obvious that Plotinus sought by this 
qualification to' escape the objection of Severus to the Platonic doetrine of tho mixed 
nature of the substance of the soul.) The soul is essentially in the Nous, as the Nous 
is in the One; but the soul contains the body (Znnead. V, 5. 9). Tho Divine extends from 
the One to the soul (Zanead. V. 1. 7). , 

The soul, in virtue of its mobility, begets the corporeal (Mnnead, IIT, 1. 10; ef, TV. 8. 935 
I, 8.5). That material bodies possess a substratum (iroxelevor), which, itself unchanged, is 
the subject of manifold changing forms, is inferable (as Plato teaches) from the transition 
of various kinds of matter into each other, whereby it is made obvious that there are no 
determinate forms of matter which are original and unchangeable, such as, for example, 
the four elements of Empedocles, but that all determination arises from tho union of form 
(uopo#)) and unqualified matter (Ay). Matter, in the most general senso of the word, 
is the basis or depth” of each thing (ro Badog txdorov % vAy). Matter is darkness, as 
the Logos is light. It has no real being (it is“? ov), It is the qualitatively indeterminate 
(amecpov), ‘which is rendered determinate by the accession of form; as deprived of form 
it is evil (Kaxdv), as capable of receiving forms, it is of an intermediate nature between 
good and bad (Wécov ayalod Kat Kaxov). But the matter in tho idews'is only in so far sim 
lar to that which is in sensible objects, as both fall under the general designation of “the 
dark depth;” in other respects, the difference between these two kinds of matter is as 
great as that which exists between ideal and sensible form (duddopor ye py 7d oxorecwdy 
76 Te &v Tolg vonroig TO Te év Toig aloOnroig brdpyor, Suahopdg Te H Ay, Voor Kal Td eldog 

ir) émixeievov audorv duadopov); as that form (sopp4) which is perevived by the senses is 
only an image (eldwdov) of ideal form, so also the substratum of the sensible world is only 
an image or shadow of the ideal substratum; this latter has, like tho ideal form, a true 
existence, and 1s rightly ealled obsia, substance, while the designation of tho substratum 
of sensible things as substance is incorrect (Znnead. I. 4). 

Plotinus subjects the Aristotelian and also the Stoic doctrine of categorios to a minute 
criticism, of which tho fundamental idea is that the ideal and the sensible do not fall 
under the same categories. He then offers, himself, a new doctrine of categories, In 
agreement with the (Platonic?) Dialogue Sophdstes (p. 25% seq.), he designates as funda 
mental forms of the ideal: being, rest, motion, identity, and difference (br, oraaue, Kivyaue, 
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ravrérnc, and érepérnc). The categories which apply to the sensible world, taken in the 
sense here given to them, are not the same with those of the ideal world, yet they are 
not entirely different; they are homonymous with the latter, but are to be understood 
only in an analogous sense (dei... TavTad avaroyia Kat duwvouia AauBavew). Plotinus 
seeks to reduce the Aristotelian categories to these analoga of the ideal categories 
(2nnead. VI. 1-3). 

The essence of beauty consists not in mere symmetry, but in the supremacy of the 
higher over the lower, of the form over matter, of the soul over the body, of reason and 
goodness over the soul. Artistic representation imitates not merely sensible objects, but, 
in its highest development, the ideas themselves, of which sensible objects are images. 

In consequence of their, descent into corporeality, the souls of men have forgotten their 
divine origin and become unmindful of the Heavenly Father. They wished to be inde- 
pendent, rejoiced in their self-lordship (r@ avbrefoveim), and fell constantly farther and 
farther from God, forgetting their own dignity, and paying honor to that which was 
most contemptible. Hence the need of man’s conversion to that which is the more 

_ excellent (Znnead. V. 1.1). Man has not lost his freedom; the essence of freedom—says 
Plotinus, in agreement with Aristotle—is the absence of constraint, combined with knowl- 
edge (ui Bia werd Tov eidévar, Ennead. VI. 8.1). Some men remain buried in the sen- 
suous, holding pleasure to be the only good and pain the only evil; they seek to attain 
the former and to avoid the latter, and this they regard as their wisdom. Others, who 
are capable of rising to a certain point, but are yet unable to discern that which is 
above them, become only virtuous, and devote themselves to practical life, aiming merely 
to make a right choice from among those things, which are after all only of an inferior 
nature. But there is a third class of men of divine nature, who, gifted with higher 
power and keener vision, turn toward the radiance which shines from above and rise 
into its presence; they rise above the. region of obscuring mists and, despising all that 
is of the earth, sojourn there, where is their true fatherland and where they become 
partakers of true joy (Znnead. V. 9.1). Virtue is defined by Plotinus, with Plato, as 
resemblance to God (fe buorofjvat, Ennead. I. 2. 1), and sometimes, also, as activity 
conformed to the nature of the agent (évepyeiy Kata rv ovclay), or obedience to reason 
(éxatewy Adyov), definitions which recall the doctrines of Aristotle and the Stoics. Plotinus 
distinguishes between civil and purifying virtues and virtues which render their possessor 
like God. The civil virtues (woActucal aperai) are practical wisdom, courage, temperance, 
and justice, the latter in the sense of “attention to one’s own business, whether as a ruler 
or a subject” (olxeworpayia apyne rept kal tod apyeoba); the purifying virtues (Kaldpoerc) 
deliver man from all sin (duapria), by making him to flee from whatever pertains merely to 
sense, while the third class of virtues end, not in deliverance from sin, but in identification 
with God (obk 8&0 duapriag eivat, aAAd Yedy ear). In the virtues of the last class those 
of the first are repeated in a higher sense (7 dtxavoobvy 7) weilwv TO mpd¢e voiv évepysiv, Td 
dE cadpoveiy 1%) sicw zpd¢ vodv atpodyH, 7 de avdpsia ardBea Ka? duolwsw Tod mpd¢ 6 
Baéret, arabic dv rH» dbow, . . mpd¢ voy 7 bpacwe cowie kai gpdvyoic, Ennead, I. 2). 

The last and highest end for man is ecstatic elevation to the one truly Good. This 
elevation is not effectuated by thought, but by a higher faculty; the intellectual cognition 
of the Ideas forms to it only a stepping-stone, which must be passed and left behind. The 
highest point which can be reached or aspired ‘to is the knowledge of, or rather contact 
with, the Good itself (7 tod adyabow eite yraow site étagf); for the sake of this the soul 
despises even thought itself, which she yet prefers to all things except this; thought is a 
form of motion (kimmorc), but the soul desires to be unmoyed, like the One itself (Hanead. 
VI. 7. 25 and 26). The soul resembles God by its unity (Hnnead. III. 8. 9) and by its pos- 
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session of a contre (rd yuyae olov Kévrpov, Mnnead, V1.9. 8), and hence arises tho poss. 
bility of its communion with the One (Znnead. V1, 9.10). When we look upon God we 
have reached our end and found rest, all disharmony is removed, we elrcle around God in 
tho movements of a divinely-inspired dance (yoperm évOeoe), and behold in him the souree 
of life, the souree of the Nous, the principle of being, the cause of all good, the souree and 
principle of the soul, and we enjoy the most perfect blessedness (Zanead, VI, 9, 8 and 9). 
Yot this is not a beholding (Péaua), but another manner of knowing; it is ecatasy, sinpli- 
fication, contact with Good (tkoraate, drAworr, dvs, Banead, VI, 9,11), Not always are we 
able to abide in this blessed state; not yet complotely loosed from the bouds of the earthly, 
it is only too easy for tho earthly to win back our regards, and only rarely does the direct 
vision of the supreme God fall to the lot of the best of mon, tho virtuous and wise, the 
god-like and blessed (Zanead, V1. 9. 10 and 11), 

According to the testimony of Porphyry, his disciple, Plotinus attained to this uniflea- 
tion with God only four times in the six years which Porphyry spent with him (Porphyr., 
Vit, Plot., c, 28). : , 

Ono of the earliest disciplos of Plotinus at Rome (246 seq.) was Amelius (Gontilianus, 
the Tusean, from Ameria), who at the samo time allowed also proat authority to Numo- 
nins, Ie distinguished in the Nous three hypostases, which ho styled three Demiurges 
or three kings; roy dvra, ron Eyovra, tov édpovra, Of those the secohd participated in the 
real being of the first, and the third in the being of the second, enjoying at the same 
time the vision of the first (Proel,, da Plat. Tim, 98d), Amelius maintained the theory 
(opposed by Plotinus) of the unity of all souls in tho world-soul (Jamblich., ap Stob, 
Eel; 1. 886; 888; 898), 

The most important of the disciples of Plotinus was Porphyry. Born at Batanea, in 
Syria, or perhaps at Tyre, in the year 282 or 288 4, p., he received his cducation at Tyre, 
His original name was Malchus, which Longinus, whose pupil he was fora time (262262), 
is said to have translated into Porphyrius (Munap, Vit Soph, p. 7, Boiss). At Rome, th 
the year 262, he became a pupil and follower of Plotinus, and here, after haying: passed 
the years 267-270 in Sicily, he is said to have lived and died (about 804 A, p,), Porphyry 
lays claim less to the rank of an originator in philosophy than to that of an expositor and 
defender of the doctrine of Plotinus, which ho rewards as identical with that of Plato and 
substantially also with that of Aristotle, Porphyry wrote a work in seven books, entitled 
mepr Tow jiav elvat Tiv WlAdrwvog Kat Aptororéaone aipeou (according to Suidas, a, v. HLoppbproe), 
and also expositions of Plato's Timaeus and Sophistes and of Aristotle's Categoriae and De 
Interpretatione, and the still oxtant Bloaywyy elg rag (AptororéAony) Karyyoplag (reepl yevoug Kai 
eldoue Kai dtagopag Kat Wiov Kar ova eByxorog), Which ts usually printed in the boginuing of 
the Organon, An epitome, by Porphyry, of the Plotinic system, expressed in a series of 
aphorisms, is likewise now oxtant, Besides these, Porphyry wrote a number of original 
works, Hunapius (Vila Porphyr., p. 8, Boiss.) aseribes to Porphyry, as his prineipal 
merit, that by his perspicnous and pleasing dietion he brought within tho range of the 
understanding of all men the doctrine of Plotinus, which in the language of tts author 
had seemed difficult and obseure, The doctrine of Porphyry is, however, distinguished 
from that of Plotinus by its more practical and religions character; tho ond of philosoe 
phizing, according to Porphyry, is the salvation of the soul ( re auyie corypla, 
Porphyr., ap. Museb., Pr. Hv, TV. 7, etal). Tho eanse of ovil is to be found in the soul, 
in its desiros after the low and base, and not in the body as such (Ad Mareellam, o, 29), 
The means of deliverance from evil are solfpurification (KéMapare) through ascoticiam and 
the philosophical cognition of God, To divination and thourgical Initiations Porphyry con 
cedes only a subordinate significance; in his later years, especially, ho was tnstant in 
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warning his followers against their misuse (see, in particular, his epistle to Anebo, the 
Egyptian Priest). Porphyry recommends abstinence from animal food ou religious 
grounds (see Bernays, Theophr. Schr. iiber Frommigkett, mit kr. u. erkl. Bem. 2u Porph. Schr. 
tiber Enthalt., pp. 4-35): Porphyry appears to haye taught (in Ins six books wept vAnc) 
more distinctly than Plotinns the doctrine of the emanation of matter from the super- 
sensuous (and proximately from the Soul; Procl., in Tim., 109, 133, 139; Simplic., in Phys., 
f.50b). The doctrine that the world is without beginning in time was defended by Por- 
phyry against the objections of Atticus and Plutarch (Proel., a Tim., 119). During his 
residence in Sicily, Porphyry wrote a work xara yprortavor, distributed into fifteen Books, 
in which he attacked the doctrines of the Christians, and especially the doctrine of the 
divinity of Jesus. This work is often mentioned by the Church Fathers (Euseb.,. Hist. 
Eccles. VI. 19; Demonstr. Evang., III. 6; Augustin., Ot. Dei, XIX. 23 ef al.). In the 
twelfth book Porphyry declared the prophecies in the Book of Daniel (which appears to 
have beeu composed about 164 or 163 B.c.) to be prophecies after the event (vaticinia ex 
eventu). Methodius, Eusebius of Ceesarea, Apollinarius,.and Philostorgius wrote works in 
reply to Porphyry’s. But neither these works, nor the work of Porphyry (which was 
burned by order of the Emperor Theodosius II., in the year 435) have come down to us. 
Of. J. Bernays; Theophir, etc., p. 133 seq. 


§ 69. Jamblichus (died about 330 a. p.), a native of Chalets in 
Cole-Syria and pupil of Porphyry, employed the Neo-Platonie phi- 
losophy simply as a means for confirming the polytheistic cultus. He 
attempted the speculative justification of superstition. He imitated 
Pythagoras more than Plato, his philosophy resting rather on mystical 
speculations with numbers, than on Platonic ideas. In his system 
not only did all the gods of the Greeks and Orientals (excepting the 
Christian God) and the gods of Plotinus find a place, but he also took 
a quite peculiar pleasure i in adding to the number of superior divin. 
ties from the resources of his own hee 

For the disciples of Jamblichus, chief among whom were Aidesius, 
Chrysanthius, Maximus, Priscus, Eusebius, Sopater, Sallustins, and 
Julian the Apostate (who was Emperor from December, 361, to June, 
363), and others, the practice of theurgy had in general more interest 
than Silene speculation. Theodorus of Asine, one of the ear- 
lest of the disciples of Jamblichus, is the only one who labored for 
further development of the system. The immoderate and even deify- 
ing veneration of the heads of schools, and especially of Jamblichus, 
increased in proportion as the philosophic achievements of their dis- 
ciples became more insignificant. Those in this period who did most 
for philosophy were the commentators of the works of the ancient 
philosophers, Themistius being the most noteworthy among them, 

Jamblichi Chaleidensis de Vita Pythagorica Liber, ed. Theoph. Kiessling; accedunt Porphyr. de 


vita Pythag., ete., Leips. 1815-16. Jambi. de Pythagorica Vita, ed. Ant. Westermann, Paris, 1850, in 
Cobet’s edition of Diogenes Laértius. Jumbl. Adhortatio ad Philosophiam, ed. Kiessling, Leips. 1818. 
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Sambi. repr ris Kowns maOnuarcKis értarnuis Adyos tpiros (in Villoison’s Anecd. Grace., IL., pp. 183 seq., 
Venice, 1781). Jambi. Theologumena Arithmeticae ; accedunt Nicomuchi Geraseni Arithmeticae Libri 
UA. ed. ¥. Ast, Leips. 1817, (Jamblichi?) de Mysteriis liber, ed. Gust. Parthey, Berlin, 1857. G. EB. Heben- 
etreit (in De Jamblichi, philosophi Syri, doctrina Christianae religioni, guam imitari studdet, nowi, 
Leips. 1764) treats of the doctrine of Jamblichus. Of the author of the De Ifysteriis Dyyptiorum treat 
Meiners (in the Comment. Soc. Gotting., IV. p. 50 seq., 1782). Marless (Das Buch von den ligyptischen 
Mysterien, Munich, 1858), and Weinr. Kellner (Analyse der Schrift des Jamblichus De Mystertis, als eines 
Versuches, eine wes. Theologie des Heidenthums herzustellen, in the Theol. Quartalschr., 1867, No. 8, 
pp. 859-896). 3 

Drewippi in Arist. categorias dubitationes et solutiones primum, ed. Spengel, Munich, 1859. 

Maginov didogdpov rept xatapxov, ed, Gerhardius, Leips, 1820, 

Juliant Imp, Opera, ed, Petrus Petavius and Car. Cantoclarus, Paris, 15883 (ed Dion. Petavius), Paris, 
1630; ed. Spanheim, Leips. 1606. Libanius, euradios ew "lovAtavG, in Lib, Op., ed. Reiske, Altenburg, 
1791-97. Zpistolue, ed. L. W. Heyler, Mayence, 1828, Of modern writers’ on Julian may be mentioned 
Gibbon (chaps. XXIL-XXIYV. of his History), Aug. Neander (Ueber den Kuiser Julian und sein Zeitalter, 
Leipsic, 1812). G. F. Wiggers (De Jul. Apost., Diss.. Rostock, 1810, and in Ilgen's Zeitsehr: 7. hist. Theol., 
Leips. 1887), HW. Schulze (Progr. Strals. 1889), Teuffel (Diss., Tib. 1944), D. F. Strauss (Jud. der Abtriin- 
nige, der Romantiker auf dem Thron der Casdren, Mannheim, 1847), Auer (Kaiser Julian der Abtr., 
Vienna, 1855), Wilh, Mangold (Jul. der Abtr., Vorirag, gehalten in Marburg, Stuttg. 1862), Carl Semisch 
(Jul. der Abtr., ein Charaktervild, Breslau, 1862), Fr. Libker (XK. Julians Kampf und Ende, Wamburg, 
1864), Eugdne Taibot (Julien, auvres completes, traduction nouvelle accompagnée de somimuires, notes, 
éclaircissements, ete., Paris, 1868), Baur (Die christl. Kirche vom 4.—6, Jahrh., pp. 14-48), and Philip 
Schatt (/istory of the Ancient Church, New York, 1859-67, German edition, Leipsic, 1867, &§ 186 and 141, 
and in the Zeitschr. 7. hist. Th. h. ve. Kahnis, 1867, pp. 408-444, 

Sallustii philosophi de diis et mundo lib, ed, Leo Alatius, Rome, 1638: ed. J. ©. Orelli, Zurich, 1821, 

Themistit opera omnia; paraphrases in Aristot, et orationes, cewm Alerdndri Aprodisiensis libris 
de anima et de futo ed, Vict, Trincavellus, Venice, 1534. Them. paraphrases Arist, librorum, quae 
supersunt ed. Leon. Spenge!, Leipsic, 1866. Cf. Valentin Rose, on a supposed paraphrase by Themistius 
(of the Prior Analytics) in the Hermes (Review), Vol. Il. 1867, No, 8, pp. 859-396 (Rose aseribes this 
paraphrase conjecturally to Sophonias, a monk of the fourteenth century), 

On Iypatia, ef. Jo. Chph, Wolff (in Pragmenta et elogia mulierum Groecarum, quae orat, prosa 
use sunt, Gott, 1739), Jo. Ch. Wernsdorf (Wittemberg, 1747-8), Rich. Hoehe (J/ypatia, die Tochter Theons, 
in the Philol. XV., 1860, pp. 435-474). 


'Jamblichus heard first the Neo-Platonist Anatolius, a disciple of Porphyry, and after- 


ward Porphyry himself (Eunap., Vit. Jambl., p. 11, Boiss.). He died in the reign of Con- 


stantine, and was not living when the latter caused Sopater, one of his disciples, to 
be executed (Eunap., Vit. didesii, p. 20). Some even of the immediate disciples of Jam- 
plichus believed in the miraculous acts attributed to this philoscpher, who was called by 
his reverers “the divine” (very often in ,Proclus), or, sometimes, ‘ most divine” (Julian, 
Epist., 27). Besides his commentaries en Plato and Aristotle, and his XaAdaix7 tedeorary 
Geodoyia (the 28th book of which is cited by Damase., De Prine., ch. 43 iit.), he composed, 
among other things, the following works, still extant: ep? tov TMulayopicod Biov, Adyog 


“mpotperrixoc ei¢ piAocopiar, rept Koc paOnuatiKyce Extarhunc, Tept THC Nucouaxov apib- 


parinne sicaywync and the Ocodoyotpeva tij¢ apMunrugje. Whether the work De Mystertis 
Atyyptiorwm is from the pen of Jamblichus is doubtful; Proclus is reported to have 
ascribed it to him; at all events, it was composed either by Jamblichus or by one of his 
disciples. The pretended Epistles of Julian to Jamblichus, still extant, are supposititious ; 
the hypothesis (of Brucker and others), that the Emperor addressed them to the nephew 
of thé head of the schapl, who bore the same name, is not in harmony with the character 
of these letters. 

‘Above the One of Plotinus, Jamblichus assumes still another absolutely first One, 
superior to all contraries and, as being wholly without attributes, elevated even above the 


“Good. Under and next to this utterly ineffable first essence (7) ravry appyroc apy, accord- 


ing to Damase., De Princ., ch, 43 init.) stands that One, which (as Plotinus had taught) is 
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identical with the Good. Its product is the intelligible world (xéouec vonréc), from which 
the intellectual world (xécwo¢ voepéc) is an emanation. The intelligible world includes the 
objects of thought (the ideas), while the intellectual world includes all thinking beings. 
The elements of the intelligible world are “limit” or “subsistence” (7épa¢ or vxapéic, 
termed also “father,” zar#p), ‘‘illimitation” or “possibility of subsistence” (Gmecpov or 
Oivauic tie txdpzewc), and the union of these two or the realization of the given “‘possi- 
bility ” (uexrév or évépyera or vénete tH¢ Suvduewc). The members of the intellectual world 
are likewise three in number; they are Nous, Power (étvayc), and the Demiurge, which, 
however, Jamblichus seems to have subdivided into seven. Then follows the psychical 
sphere, containing again three parts: the supra-mundane Soul and two other souls, which, 
according to Jamblichus (ap. Procl., ix Tim., 214 seq.), emanated from the first. Within 
the world exist the souls of the gods of the popular polytheistie religion, and of angels, 
demons, and heroes in multitudes, whose numbers Jamblichus (Pythagorizing) determines 
according to a numerical schema and whom he ranks in a fantastical order. The last place 
in the order of existence is filled by the sensible world. 

The work De Mystertis Egyptiorum (ABapporog dtdacka?ov xpoc tiv Topéupiov mpéc 
"AveBd ExictoAqy axdxpicic Kel tov iv abty axopyudtwy Avoztc) claims supra-rationality 
not only (as was done by Plotinus) for the supreme, supra-existential essence, but for all 
the gods, on the ground that the principle of contradiction does not apply to them (I 3 
et al.); this speculative doctrine is then employed in justification of the crudest absurdities, 
with no lack in any instance of apparently rational grounds. 

One of the immediate disciples of Jamblichus was Theodorus of Asine, who is said also ~ 
to have listened to the instructions of Porphyry. He drew up a triadic system still more 
complicated than the system of Jamblichus, thus assisting the transition to the doctrine 
of Proclus. He posits (with Plotinus and Porphyry) only a single first being, not (with 
Jamblichus) a first and a second, as being above the sphere of the intelligible, but desig- 
nates it (with Jamblichus) as the Ineffable and as the cause of good. Between the first 
being and the psychical realm he places a trinity of essences, the intelligible, the intellec- 
tual, and the demiurgic. 

Other disciples of Jamblichus were Sopater of Apamea, who was suspected by Con- 
stantine the Great of having deprived a fleet laden with grain of favorable winds by 
magical agencies, and was consequently put to death, Dexippus, Aidesius of Cappadocia, 
the anonymous author of a compendium of the Neo-Platonic philosophy, and Eustachius 
of Cappadocia. A®desius was the successor of Jamblichus and teacher of Chrysanthius of 
Sardis (who instructed Eunapius), and of Maximus of Ephesus, Priscus of Molossi, and 
Eusebius of Myndus, by whom Julian was instructed. With Julian agreed in philosophy 
Sallustius, one of his youthful friends. Scientific demonstration was a matter of small 
consequence with the most of these men; the practice of theurgical arts was better suited 
for their lofty intellects. The attempt to foment a reaction against Christianity absorbed 
the best forces of the school. 

In the course of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century lived and taught Themis- 
tius (born about 317, died after 387; he was the son of Eugenius of Paphlagonia, was 
educated at Constantinople, became a Peripatetic and Eclectic Platonist, gained repute as a 
commentator of Aristotle and Plato, and was honored by his contemporaries, on account 
of his excellent style, with the surname 6 Evépad7¢; his paraphrase of the Posterior Ana- 
lytiecs, Physics, and Psychology of Aristotle is still extant), Aurelius Macrobius, the author . 
of the Saturnalia, and, at Alexandria, the elder Olympiodorus, and the female philosopher 
Hypatia, who was murdered by the Christians in the month of March, 415, a martyr ey, 
polytheism. Marcianus Capella (see above, § 65) lived probably about 430 a. p. 
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' §70. After the failure of the practical contest waged against 
Christianity and in behalf of the renovation of the ancient cultus 
and the ancient faith, the representatives of Neo-Platonism applied 
themselves with new zeal to scientific labors, and especially to the 
study and exegesis of the works of Plato and Aristotle. To the 
Athenian School belong Plutarch, the son of Nestorius (died about 
433 a. p.), Syrianus, his pupil, who wrote commentaries on works of 
Plato and Aristotle, Hierocles the Alexandrian, and Proclus (411~ 
485), the pupil of (the elder) Olympiodorus and of Plutarch and 
Syrianus. Proclus is the most important of the later Neo-Platonists, 
“the Scholastic among the Greek philosophers.” He collated, ar- 
ranged, and dialectically elaborated the whole body of transmitted 
philosophy, augmented it by additions of his own, and combined the 
whole in a sort of system, to which he succeeded in giving the appear- 
ance of a rigidly scientific form. Other adherents of the same school 
were Marinus, Proclus’ pupil’ and successor, Asclepiodotus, a fellow- 
pupil of the latter, Ammonius, the son of Hermias, Zenodotus, Isi- 
dorus, the successor of Marinus, and his successor, Hegias, all imme- 
diate pupils of Proclus ; also Damascius, who was the president of the. 
school at Athens from about 520 a. p., until the closing of the same 
in 529 by an edict of the Emperor Justinian, interdicting the giving 
of instruction in philosophy at Athens. Hellenic philosophy suc- 
cumbed, partly to the intrinsic weakness into which its own vagaries 
had led it, and partly to the pressure of Christianity. Still, both at 
and after the time of this event service was rendered to philosophy 
through the composition of commentaries on the works of Aristotle 
and Plato, in which the latter were transmitted to later generations. 
Among those who distinguished themselves in this connection may 
be mentioned, especially, Simplicius and (the younger) Olympiodorus, 
as also Boéthius and Philoponus the Christian. 

Syriani Comment. in libros ITI., XIII, XIV., metaphys, Aristot. lat. interpret. W. Bagolino, Venice, 
1558. On Syrianus ef. Bach, De Sy) dano philosopho neo-platonico, Part I., G.-Pr., Lauban, 1862. 

Hieroclis Alexandrini Commentar.in Aur, Carm. Pyth, ed. Jo, Curterius, Paris, 1583; De Providentia 
et Fato, ed. ¥. Morellius, Paris, 1597; Quae supersunt, ed, Pearson, London, 1655 and 1673; Comm. in Aur. 
Carm. Pyth. ed. Thom. Gaisford, in his edition of Stobeus, Oxford, 1850; ed. Mullach, Berlin, 1853. 

Prock in Plat. Tim. Comm, et in libros De Rep., Basel, 1534, (Published as a supplement to the 
Basel edition of the Works of Plato. The Commentary on the Rep. isincomplete. Respecting certain later, 
partially complementary, publications, see Bernays, in the appendix to his work, entitled “Arist, ter 
Wirkung der Tragidie,” No. 18, ad p. 163.) Procli in Theologiam Platonis libri sew una cum Marint 
wita Procli et Procli Instit. Theolog.. ed. Aemil. Portus e¢ Fr. Lindenbrog, Hamburg, 1618; Excerpta ea 
Procli scholiis in Plat. Cratylum, ed. J. ¥. Boissonade, Leipsic, 1820; Zn Plat. Alcib. Comm. ed. Fr. 


Oreuzer, Frankfort, 1820-25; Procli Opera, ed. Victor Cousin, Paris, 1820-25; Procli Comm. in Plat. 
Parm., ed. G. Stallbaum, in his edition of the Parm., Leipsic, 1889, and separately, Leipsic, 1840; Jn Plat. 
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Timacum, od, O. 1, Chr, Sehnetder, Breslan, 1847; Procti phtlos, Plutonict opera inedita, quae primus 
olim. @ codiolbua mae y, Papiaints Tialiclaque vulgaverat, nune secundis euris emend. et aunit Vietor 
Cousin, Paris, 1804, “he Medicean Codex of the works of Proelus on the Rep. of Plato is incomplete, but 
contuing an index of the complete Commentary; ef Val. Rose, in the Z/ermes 11, 1867, pp. 96-101. A 
Codex, formerly in the possession of the Salyiati at Florence, but now at Rome, contains the seetions 
which are wantlog In the Medieean Cod, yet with many gaps; ef. Mai, Spieil, Rom, VIIL., Prac. p. ae 
and p. O04, in the copy of one ee the “works” which is given by Mat. 

Martini Vite Proati, ed. M, Fabricius, Hamburg, 1700; ed, J. F. Boissonade, Leipsic, 1914, and in 

. the Gobet edition of Diog, Li, ol i" te 1850, Of A. Berger, Proclus, Baxposition de sa Doctrine, Paris, 1840; 
Tormann Kivehener, Pe Proctt neoplitontes metaphysica, Borlin, 1846; Steinhart, Art. Procties, in Pauly’s 
Real-Fne, a, ol, Alt, Vol. VI, pp. 62-76, 

Ammontt, Hermice filth, conment, in praedicamenta Aristotelis et Porphyrii Isagogen, Ventee, 1645 
60qy De Mato, ed. J, O, Ovelli in his edition of the works of Alexander of Aphrodisias and others concerning 
Wate, Zlirtoh, 1824. 

Damaneti, philosopht Platanict, quaestiones de primis principiis, ed, Jos. Kopp, Frankfort-on~ the- 
Main, 1826, Ct Rielle, Le philoxophe Dameasetus, étude sur sa vie et ses owenages, Paris, 1861, 

Simplieti comment. in Arist, categorias, Venteo, 1499; Basel, 1551; in Arist. physic. ed. Asulanus, . 
Ventoo, 1205 tm An. libros de coeto, ed, \d. Abid, 1626, 1548 ete, dn Ax, libros De Anima eum comment. 
Alen, Aphvod. tn Arist Ub. De Senau et Sensibiti, ed. Asulanus, Venice, 1527; Simpl. comm, in Mpictets 
Enehtividion, ed. Jo. Schwelzhiiuser, Leipste, 1800; German by K. Enk, Vienna, 1867 (1866). Sétmpl. 
Comm, in quatior bros Avistotelis De Coelo ex ree, Sim, KRarstenti mandato regiae acad, disciplinarum 
Nocdorlandicactea editus, Utrecht, 1865, On Simplicius, ef. Jo, Gottl Buhle, De Simplicti vita, ingenio et 
meritis, In tho Gb, gel, Ana 1786, p. 10TT seq. , ; 

Olymptodoré COMIN, in Avint. Meteorology. Gr. et Lat, @amotio interprete, Venet, Ald. 1550-51; Vita 
Platonita, soo nbov oy pO) aydAta cig vv DAdrwva, arovdy) AvSp. Movorokvsov cat Anu. Sxiva, int SvAdAoyn 
‘DAAWViROY dverSdrwv moray Kal Aoyoypahuv, Venice, 1816, Part IV.; oxdAca cis Daldwva, bid. Part Vi; 
Comm. in Plat, Aleibtadem, ed. ¥. Creuzer, in bis edition of the Comm. of Proclus on the -Aletd. IT. 
Frankfort, 82t; Seholia im Pl Phaedonem, ed, Chsto. Bherh, Minckh, Meilbroun, 1847; Schol. im Pl. 
Gorgiam ed. Alb. Jahn, in Jahn's Arehie, Vol. XTV., 1848, ; 

Joannds Philoponét Comm. in Arist, libros De Generatione et Interitu, ote, Venice (Ald,), 1527; én Ar, 
Analyt, Post, Veuloo (Ald) 15545 contra Proel, de Mundi Aeternitate, ed. Trincavellus, Venice, 1585; 
Comm. in primos quatnor libros Arist. de Nat, Auscultatione, ed, Trincavellus, Venet, 1585; Conum. in ~ 
Arist, Tébros De Anima, et. Trincavellus, Venieo, 1535; Comm. in Arist. Anal. Priora, ed. Trincayellus, 
Vontoo, 1680; Corum. in prim, Meteorolog Arist, libr., ete,, Venice (Ald.), 1551; Comm. in Arist. metaph. 
tat, en interpret, /. Patricti, Pervara, 1588; Comm, in Nichomachi Arithm, ed. R. Noche, Leipsic, 1864, 
(Seo above, § 64) 

Mor tho terature relative to Bodthius, seo below, ad § 88, Ch, further, O. Jourdain, De Corigine des 
traditions sur le Chpistianisme de Boéee, Paris, 1861; G. Wriedlein, Gerbert, die Geometria Aes Botthius 
and die indivchen Ziffeom, Wvlangen, 1861 (ef John’s Fader Vol. LXXXVILI, 1863, pp. 425-427); M, Can- 
tor, Jftth, Belin, ewn Culturleben der Volker, Walle, 1808, Sect, XIII. : 


] 

Plutarch of Athens, the son of Nestorius, born about 350, died 433, and surnamed by. 
lator Neo-Platonists “the Great,” in distinction from the historian and Platonie philoso- 
pher, who lived in the reign of Trajan, and from others of the samo name, was, perhaps, a 
pupil of Prisous, who (according to Wunap, Vit. Soph., p. 102) was still teaching at Athens 
after the death of Julian, Plutarch (according to Procl., Jn Parm., V1. 27) distinguished 
hotween the One, the Nous, tho Soul, the forms immanent in material things, and mattor, 
and ih so far seems not to have “oparted from the Plotinie form of doctrine. His son 
Miorius and his daughtor Asclepigencia taught with him at Athens. 

Syrianus of Alexandria, pupil of Plitarch and teacher of Proclus, regarded the Aristo- 
tolian philosophy as a stepping-stone to the Platonic, He recommended, therefore, the 
study of the works of Aristotle as a preparation (mporfAea and juxpd jrvorppia) for the 
Pythagorean-Platonic philosophy or theology (a prelude to the scholastic employment of 
the Aristotelian philosophy as a handmaid to Christian theology). This view and use of 
Aristotle continued among the pupils of Syrianus, and in the same spirit Proclus ealls 
Aristotle dayudiog, or, of demoniae rank, but Plato (and Jamblichus) Qefo¢, divine. In his 
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commentary on the Aristotelian Metaphysics, Syrianus seeks to defend Plato and tho 
Pythagoreans against tho attacks of Aristotle. His commentaries to Plato are no longer 
in existence, 

Mieroelos of Alexandria (about 430, to be distinguished from the Hierocles who jvas 
governor of Bithynia under Diocletian and figured as an opponent of Christianity) was 
another pupil of Plutarch (Phot., Bibl. Cod., 214). Since he ascribes to Ammonius Saccas, 
the founder of Neo-Platonism, the demonstration that Plato and Aristotle agreed substan- 
tially with each other, we may presume that he too was occupied with the endeavor to 
prove tho same agreement. In the fragmentary remains of his writings he appears more 
particularly in the character of a moralist. A disciple of Syrianus was Hermias of Alex- 
andria, who afterward taught at the Museum in Alexandria, and was married to Aidesia, 
likewise an adherent of Neo-Platonism, and a relative of Syrianus. Another pupil of 
Syrianus was Domninus, the mathematician, 

Proclus, born at Constantinople about 411, of Lycian descent, and brought up at Xan- 
thus, in Lycia (whence his surname ‘‘Lycius”), was in philosophy a pupil of Olympiodorus 
(the elder) at Alexandria, of the aged Plutarch at Athens, and aftetward of Syrianus. He 
taught at Athens, where he died, a. p. 485. Oppressed by the great mass of transmitted 
doctrines, all of which he nevertheless attempted to work into his system, he is said often 
to hayo expressed the wish that nothing had been preserved from antiquity, except the 
Oracles (Adyra yaddaind, on which Proclus wrote very full allegorical commentaries) and 
the Timaeus of Plato. 

The principal momenta in the dialectical process by which, according to Proclus, the 
formation of the world was accomplished, are the issuing of a thing from its cause and 
its return to the same, That which ts brought forth is at the same time like and unlike 
its cause: in virtuo of its likeness it is contained and remains in the cause (#ov/); in virtue 
of its unlikeness it is separated from it (mpdéodoc); it must return to its caiise (émtotpody) by 
becoming like it, and in this return the same stadia are involved as in the previous forward 
or out-coming movement (Procli oroiyeiworg Ocoroyrxy, chs, 31-88). All reality is subject to 
this law of triadic development. But the oftener the process is repeated the less perfect is 
the result. What is first is highest, the last is the lowest in rank and worth. The devel- 
opment is a descending one, and may be symbolized by the descending course of a spiral 
line (while the Pythagorean and Speusippie development, and in modern times the Hege- 
lian, is an ascending one). ’ 

Tho primordial essenco is the unity, which lies at the foundation of all plurality, the 
primal good, on which all good depends, the first cause of all existence (Jnstit., ch. 4 seq.). 
It is the secret, incomprehensible, and ineffable cause of all things, which brings forth all 
things and to which all tend to return, It can only be defined by analogy; it is exalted 


above all possible affirmation or negation; the conception of unity is inadequate fully to * 


- express it, since it is exalted even above unity, and so also are the conceptions of good and 


of cause (it is dvacriag alriov; Plat. Theol, III. p. 101 seq.; Jn Parm., VI. 81; In Tim., 
1100; it is done ovypce dppyrdrepov Kat mdono brdpewg ayvoordrepov, Plat. Theol. Il. 
p. 110). 

Out of this first essence Proclus represents, not (with Plotinus) the intelligible world, 
nor (with Jamblichus) a single Ono, inferior to the first, but a plurality of unities (éddec) 
as issuing, all of them exalted above being, life, reason, and our power of knowledge. The 
precise number of these unities (evddec) is not given by Proclus, but they are less numer- 
ous than tho Ideas, and they so exist in each other as, notwithstanding their plurality, to 
constitute together but one unity. While the absolute, first essence is out of all relation 
to tho world, these unities operate in the world; they are the agents of providence (Inst. 

17 
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Theol. 118 ney.) Thoy aro the gods (eof) in the highost sonso of thin word (tid. 129), 
ho rank of tho different unitioa is determined according to tho greater or loss nearness im 
which thoy stand to the first ossence (dnt, 126), 

Tho unitlos aro followed by the triad of the intelligible, intelligibleintellectual, and intel 
leethalsossoncos (7d voyrdy, ro vonroy dua Kal voepdr, 70 voepdr, Plat. Theol, 111, 14)" The 
firat of those falls undor the coneopt of boing (obala), the socond undor*that of life (Cay), the 
third under that of thought (/ast, 108 and 188; Plat, Theol, TT, p. 127 seq.) Between 
those threo oxsonces or classes of ostonces there oxista also, notwithatqnding their nntly, 
an order of rank; tho second participates in the frat, the third In the second (Plat Theol, 
TV, 1), Tho Intolligiblo in tho narrower sense of tho term, or Boing (obela) includes three 
triada, in each of which the two frat terms aro “init” (eépac) and “ ilinitation ”” (dmerpon), 
tho third torma being, in the first triad, the “union” of the two first, or “ being’ (uaerdy 
or obola), in the second, “life” (of), and in the third, “ideas,” or “that whieh has life in 
. itself” (idéae or abrégwor), In cach of these triads, the first or limiting term is also 
donominated by Proclua (who follows in this particular the precedent of Jamblichus) 
“Pathor” (marhp), tho second or wnlimited torm ia called “Power” (dévauue), and the 
third or mixod form, ‘Roason” (voig), Tho datelligiblestntelleetual aphovo, falling under the 
concept of life (oy), contains, according vo Proclus, fominine divinitios, and ia subdivided 
into tho following triads; Ono, Othor, Boing (én, érepon, or), tho triad of original numbers ; 
Ono and Many, Whole and Parta, Limit, and Wimitation, the triad. of 'goda who hold 
togother” (owmerrivod Prof); and i) rd doyara tyovoa iWidrng, ) Kard rd rhAcioy and y Kara 70 
oxiea, tho triad of “porfooting Goda’) (reAeawoupyot Yeol, Procl, Jn Um, 94; Theolog. 

taton,, IV, 81), “ho dntellectual essences, lantly, falling under the concopt of reason (robe), 
aro Arranged according to the number seven, the two frat terms in the trindie division, or 
tho torma which corraspond respectively with Boing and Life, being each subject to a 
throofold subdivision, while the third dorm remains undivided, By a futher, sevenfold 
division of each of the soven terme (or “THebdomas”) thug obtained, Proclis obtains seyen 
Intollootual Hebdomades, with the members of which he connects by allegorical interpreta: 
tion somo of tho doitios of tho popular futh and certain Platonic and Neo-Platonic fletions, 
4 gy With tho eighteenth of the fortyenino mombora, which ho calls tho “souree of life” 
(rny) oyor), tho mixing-voasel in’ the Zimaeus of Plato, in which the Demiurgoa gon. 
bines tho elements of tho substance of the soul with each other, 

Tho Payehical omanatos from the intelloctual  Hyery soul is by nature eternal and only 
in its activity related to tine, Tho soul of the world ia composed of divisible, indivigiblo, 
and intormodiate substance, its parta being arranged in harmonious proportions, There 
oxist diving, domonincal, and human souls, Oceupying a middle place between the sen« 
snous and tho divine, the soul possesses freedom of will, Its evila are all chargeable upon 
itsolf, If is in the power of the soul to turn back toward the divine, Whatover it knows 
it knows by moans of tho related and corresponding oloments in itself; it knows the One 
through tho suprasrational unity progent in itself. 

Mattor is in itsolf noithor good nor evil, Th ty tho youree of natural nocosslty, When 
tho Domiurgos molds tb according to tho transcondont, ideal prototypos, there enter into 
it forma whieh romain tmmanont ta it dyad the Adyoe omeypparuol of the Stole, Prec. tn 
Tim, do, soq.; Jn Parmen, 1V, 162). Proclus only repeats hero the Plotinie doctrines! 

Undor Marinus (of Mavia Noapolis or Sichom in Palowtine), the succossor of Proelus, it 
is rolated that tho Noo-Platonio aghool at, Athons sunk very low (Damage, Vita Dido, 
228), Marinus seoms to havo occuplod himself with theosophigal speculations less than 
Proclus, but more with tho thoory of ideas and with mathematioa (ibid, 276), Cons 
disciples with Marinus woro Asclopiodotus, the physician, of Aloxandria, who afterward 
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lived at Aphrodisias, and the sons of Hermias and /Mdesia, Heliodorus and Ammonius, 
who afterward taught at Alexandria; such also were Severianus, Isidorus of Alexandria, 
Hegias, a grandson of Plutarch, and Zenodotus, who taught with Marinus at Athens. 
Isidorus, who had also heard Proclus and who became the successor of Marinus in the 
office of Scholarch, paid greater attention to theosophy, but soon gave up his office and 
returned to Alexandria, his native city. The next Scholarch at Athens was Hegias, and 
the next after Hegias and the last of all was Damascius of Damascus (from about 520 on). 
The special object of thé speculation of Damascius respecting the /irst’ essence was to show 
(in agreement with Jamblichus and Proclus) that the same was exalted above all those con- 
traries which inhere in the finite. 

Damascius did not long enjoy the liberty to teach. The Emperor Justinian, soon after 
his accession to the throne (A. D. 527), instituted a persecution directed against heretics 
and non-Christians, and in 529 forbade instruction to be given in philosophy at Athens, 
and confiscated the property of the Platonic school. Soon afterward (531 or 532) Damas- 
cius, Simplicius of Cilicia, the industrious and exact commentator of Aristotle, and five 
other Neo-Platonists (Diogenes and Hermias of Phoenicia, Eulamius or Eulalius of Phrygia, 
Priscianus, and Isidorus of Gaza) emigrated to Persia, where, from the traditions of the 
country, they hoped to find the seat of ancient wisdom, a people moderate and just, and 
(in King Khosroes) a ruler friendly to philosophy (Agathias, De Rebus Justiniant, 11. ch. 
30). Undeceived by sorrowful experiences, they longed to return to Athens, and in the 
peace concluded between Persia and the Roman [Empire in the year 533, it was stipulated 
that they should return without hindranee and retain complete liberty of belief; but the 
prohibition of philosophical instruction remained in foree. The works of the ancient 
thinkers never became entirely unknown in Greece; it is demonstrable that, even in the 
period immediately following, Christian scholars of the artes liberales at. Athens studied 
also philosophy; but from this time till the renaissance of classical studies, Hellenic phi- 
losophy (except where, as in the case of Synesius and Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, it 
assumed a Christian exterior) remained scarcely more than a subject of mere erudition 
(as in the eases of the Christian commentator of Aristotle, Johannes Philoponus, who was 
nearly contemporaneous with Simplicius, and David the Armenian, who flourished about 
500 A. p.; see below, § 96); gradually it, and especially the Aristotelian philosophy, won 
a growing influence on the scholastic and formal treatment of Christian theology, and in 
part also on the substance of theological doctrines. 

One of the last Neo-Platonists of antiquity was Boéthius (470-525, educated at Athens, 


480-498), who, through his Consolatio, as also through his translation and exegesis of some 


of the logical writings of Aristotle and through his annotations to his own’ translation of 
the /sagoge of Porphyry and to that of Marius Victorinus (a rhetorician and grammarian, 
who lived about 350), became the most influential medium for the transmission of Greek 
philosophy to the Occident during the first centuries of the Middle Ages. His Consolatio 
is folinded on the Platonic and Stoic idea, that the reason should conquer the emotions. 
“TM, quoque si vis lwnine claro cernere verum tramite recto carpere callem: gaudia pelle, pelle 
timorem spemque fugato ne dolor adsit: Nubila mens est vinctaque frenis, haec ubi regnant)” 
(Cf. below, § 88). : 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


INTRODUCTION: 


§ 71. The religious facts, ideas, and doctrines of Christianity gave 
a new impulse to philosophical investigation. The philosophic 
thought of Christian times has been mainly occupied with the theo- 
logical, cosmological, and anthropological postulates of the biblical 
doctrine of salvation, the foundation of which is the consciousness of 
the law, of sin, and of redemption. 


On the whole philosophy of Christian times, see Heinrich Ritter, Die christliche Philosophie, 2 vols., 
Gottingen, 1858-59; cf. the more minute exposition in Ritter’s Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. V. seq,, 
Hamburg, 1841 seq., as also the volumes relating to this subject in the works of Brucker, Buhle, Tenne- 
mann, Hegel, and others mentioned above, p.8seq. J. G. Mussman’s Grundriss der ally. Gesch. der christl, 
Philosophie (Halle, 1830) may also be mentioned here. Ferd. Baur, in Vol. V. of the Theolog. Jahrb. (Ti- 
bingen, 1846, pp. 29-115 and 183-238) treats in a very comprehensive manner of the nature of Christian 
philosophy, and of the principal stages in the history of its development, with special reference to the 
opinions of Ritter; ef., per contra, Heinr. Ritter, in Theol. Studien uw. Kritiken, Jahrg. XX., Vol. 2, 
1847, pp. 557-648. Cf, also, the works on ecclesiastical history and the history of dogmas, cited below, 
§ 73, p. 268. 

§ 72. The primitive creative epoch in the history of Christianity 
was followed in the Middle Ages by a period especially characterized 
by the evolution of the consciousness of opposition between God and 
the world, priests and laity, church andstate, and, in general, between 
the human spirit, on the one hand, and God, the human spirit itself 
and nature, on the other, and hence by the evolution of the sense of 
the limitation and bondage of man. The period of Modern Times, 
on the contrary, is marked, in the main, by the development of the 
consciousness of restored unity, and hence of the reconciliation and 
freedom of the human spirit. In the patristic period, philosophic 
thought stands in the closest union with theological speculation, and 
co-operates in the development of Christian dogma. In the Scho- 
lastic period it passes into the service of theology, being employed 


merely to reduce’ to scientific form a body of dogmatic teaching for 
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the most part already at hand, by introducing a logical arrangement 


and bringing to its support philosophical doctrines from ante-Chris- 
tian antiquity. In Modern Philosophy it gradually acquires, with 
reference to Christian theology and ancient philosophy, the character 
of an independent science, as regards both form and content. 


Rightly to discriminate between that which belongs to the history of philosophy and 
that which belongs to the history of theology, in the Patristic and Scholastic periods, is a 
work of uo little difficulty. The same difficulty also arises in attempting to distinguish 
between what pertains to the history of philosophy and what to the history of the natural 
sciences in modern times, when these sciences are so closely interwoyen with philosophy. 
Yet the definition of philosophy as the science of principles furnishes a sufficiently accurate 
criterion. It is necessary that the exposition of the philosophy of early, Christian times 
should be preceded and introduced by a consideration of the religious and theological bases 
on which society then newly reposed, and the presentation of the beginnings of Ohristian 
philosophy. itself must necessarily include fundamental portions of the history of dogmas, 
unless the living organism of the new development of religious thought introduced by 
Christianity is to be arbitrarily dealt with, by separating, as was afterward done, a “theo 
logia naturalis” from “ theologia revelata.” It is only thus that an insight into the genesis 
and connection of Christian ideas becomes possible. 

The dogmas of the Church were developed in the course of the contest waged by its 
defenders against Jews and Greeks, against Judaizers, Gnostics, and heretics of all sorts. 
To this developnrent philosophical thought lent its aid, being employed before the Council 
of Nice in elaborating and perfecting the fundamental doctrines, and subsequently in ex- 
panding them into a comprehensive complex of dogmas. Whatever was new and peculiar 
in the doctrine of Augustine was the result of the contest in which he was engaged, 
either inwardly or outwardly against the doctrines of the Manicheans, Neo-Platonists, 
Donatists, and Pelagians. But when the belief of the Church had been unfolded into a 
complex of dogmas, and when these dogmas had become firmly established, it remained 
for the School to systematize and verify them by the aid of a corresponding reconstruction 
of ancient philosophy ; in this lay the mission of Scholasticism. The distinction between the 
Patristic and the Scholastic philosophy is indeed not an absolute one, since in the Patristic 
period, in proportion as the dogmas of the Church became distinctly developed, thought 


was made subservient to the work of arranging and demonstrating them, while, on the 


other hand, in the Scholastic period, these dogmas, not having previously become com- 
pletely determined in every particular, received a certain additional deyelopment, as the 
result of the then current theologico-philosophical speculation. 

Still, the close relation of the two periods does not set aside the difference between 
them, bat only serves to demonstrate what is found to be verified in detail, namely, that 
the beginnings of the scholastic manner of philosophizing recede into the time of the Church 
Fathers (witness Augustine, who in several passages of his writings enunciated the Scho- 
lastic principle that that which faith already holds to be certain should also be compre- 
hended, if possible, by the light of the reason, while, in the work De Vera Religione, he 
asserts the unity of philosophy and true religion, and in none of his writings excludes 
reason as a way to faith), and that, on the other hand, the most important Scholastics may, 
in a certain, though inferior, measure, be regarded as fathers of the Chureh and of its 
doctrines (some of which men havo indeed received from the Church this title of honor; ef. 
below, § 76). 
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First Prriop or THE PuinosopHy oF THE-OnrisTIAN ERA. 
PATRISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


§ 73. The Patristic Period is the period of the genesis of Christian 
doctrine. It may be regarded as extending from the time of the 
Apostles to that of Charlemagne, and may be divided into two See- 
tions, separated by the Council of Nice (a. p. 825), The first section 
includes the time of the genesis of the fundamental dogmas, when 
philosophical and theological speculation were inseparably interwoven. 
The second covers the period of the further development of the doc- 
trines of the.Church on the basis of the fundamental dogmas already 
established, in which period philosophy, being used to justify these 
dogmas and co-operating in the further development of new ones, 
begins to assume a character of independence with reference to the 
dogmatic teaching of the Church. 

The works: of certain of the Church Fathers were among the earliest books printed, Desiderius Fras- 
mus (lived 1467-1536), especially, did a service to Patrology by his editions (published at Basel) of Hiero- 


nymus, Hilarius, Ambrosius, and Augustine. Afterward, mostly upon the initiative of Neclesiastical Orders, 
complete editions were set on foot, the earlier of which contained, for the most part, only the works of 


- comparatively little magnitude, while in the later editions greater completeness was constantly aimed at, 


BT 


We may mention here the editions of Margarinus dela Bigne (Paris, 1575-79; 6th ed. 1654, 17 vols, fol.), 
Andr, Gallandius (Venice, 1765-71, 14 vols, fol.), and J.P, Migne (Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Paris, 
1840 seq.). The edition of Grabe (Spicilegium Patrwin et Maereticorum saec., 1-T1T,, Oxford, 1698), and 
Bunsen’s Analecta Ante-Nicaena (London, 1854) are confined to the works of the first three centuries. 
Compare, further, the Corpus scriptorum eccl. Latinorum ed. consilio et impensis academiae Uitt., 
Caesareae Vindobonensis (Vol. I.: Sulpicius Severus exrec, C. Halmii, Vienna, 1866; Vol, IL: Minucius 
Felia et Firmicus Maternus, ex rec. C. Halmii, ibid. 1867), Extracts and chrestomathies have been 
published by Résler (Bibliothek der Kirchenviter, 10 vols., Leips. 1776-86), Augusti (Chvestomathia Pa- 
tristica, Leips. 1812), Gersdorf (Bibl. patr. ecel. Lat. sel., Leips, 1885-47), and others. A German transla- 
tion of numerous works of the Church Fathers has been published at Kempten, 1830 seq. Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library: translations [inta English] of the writings of the Fathers down to a. p, 825, Ndinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark, 1867 on; New York, Scribner. 

Busse, Grundriss der christ, Litteratur, Minster, 1828. J. G@. Dowling, Notitia seriptorum 8. Pa- 
trum atiorumque veteris ecclesiae monumentorum, quae in collectionibus anecdotorum post annum chr. 
MD OC. in lucem editis continentur, Oxford, 1839, 

Mohler’s Patrologie, Vol. I. (first three centuries), ed. by F. X*Reithmayr, Regensburg, 1840, Jnsté- 
tutiones Patrologiae concinnavit Jos, Fessler, Insbruck, 1850-51 (to Gregory the Great). Deutinger, 
Geist der christl. Ueberlieferung, Regensburg, 1850-51 (to Athanasius), C. Werner, Gesch. der apolo- 
getischen und polemischen Litteratur der christl. Theol., Schaffhausen, 1861 seq. Joh. Alzog, Grundriss 
der Patrologie oder der dltern christl. Litterdrgesch., Freiburg in Br., 1866, Cf. the works on the his- 
tory of doctrines and ecclesiastical history by Miinscher, Augusti, Neander, Gieseler, Banmgarten-Crusinus, 
Hase, Klee, Magenbach, Baur, Niedner, Bohringer, ete., Dorner’s Entwickelungsgesch. der Lehre von der 
Person Christi, Stuttgart, 2d ed., 1845-53; Baur's Christliche Gnosis, Tiibingen, 1835, Christliche Lehre 
won der Versihnung, ivid., 1888, and Christl. Lehre von der Dreieinigheit und Mearns Gottes, 
abid,, 1841-48, and many other theological writings. 

Alb. Stickl, Gesch. den Philosophie der patristischen Zeit., Wurzburg, 1859. 

Joh, Huber, Die Philos, der Kirchenviiter, Munich, 1859, 
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§ 74. Of all the nations of antiquity, the religious sense of the 
distinction and antagonism between holiness and sin was most promi- 
nent among the Hebrews. The ethical ideal of the Hebrews was, 
however, inseparably connected with their ritual law, and the revela- 
tion of God was supposed by them to be confined to the chosen people 
of the children of Israel. The Alexandrian philosophy, which arose 
through the contact of Judaism with Hellenic culture, prepared the 
way for the breaking down of the barriers which restricted the 
moral and religious life of the people, and Christianity completed the 
work. At the time when Greek culture had destroyed the intel- 
lectual exclusiveness, and the Roman Empire had annihilated the 
political independence of the nations, there arose in Christianity, in 
opposition to the reality of the kingdom of the world, the idea. of a 
kingdom of God, founded on purity of heart. The expectation of 
the Messiah among the Jewish people was spiritualized, repentance 
and moral improvement were recognized as the condition of the sal- 
vation of the soul, and the principle of all commandments was found 
in the law of love, whence the ceremonial law, and with it all 
national, political, and social distinctions lost their earlier positive 
significance ; to the poor the gospel was preached, partieipation in the 
kingdom of heaven was promised to the oppressed, and the conscious- 
ness of God as the Almighty Creator, the holy law-giver, and just 
judge was completed by the consciousness of redemption and divine 
sonship, through the working and indwelling of God in Christ and in 
the community of believers. 

For the literature of this topic we must here refer particularly to the theological manuals. Cf—besides 
the Introductions to the Biblical writings, by De Wette, Hug, Reuss, ete.—especially, Carl August Credner’s 
Geschichte des newtestamentlichen Kanon, ed. by G. Volkmar, Berlin, 1860, and Adolf Hilgenfeld’s Der 
Kanon und die Kritik des Neuen Testaments in ihrer geschichtlichen Ausbildung und Gestaltung, Malle, 
1863; and, on the other hand, the numerous works on the didactic forms and the logical doctrines of the 
New Testament, as also monographs like those of Carl Niese on the Johannean Psychology (Progr. of the 


“ Landesschule” at Pforta, Nuumburg, 1865), and R. Réhricht, Zur johanneischen Logoslehre, in Theol. 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1868, pp. 299-814. 


Neander (Christl. Dogmengesch:, ed. by J. Jacobi, Berlin, 1857, and often in others of 
his writings; ef., also, Neander, Ueber das Verhiiltniss der hellenischen Ethik zum Christen- 
thum, in his Wissensch. Abhandlwngen, ed. by J. Jacobi, Berlin, 1851), consciously adopting 
the views of Schleiermacher and not uninfluenced, whether consciously or not, by Hegelian | 
conceptions, sees the peculiarity of Christianity in the idea of ‘‘redemption, the conscious- 
ness of the unification of the divine and human,” and remarks with reference to the relation 
‘of Christianity to Judaism and Hellenism (ébid., p.36): “The religious stand-point of-Juda- 
ism represents in general the positive consciousness of alienation from God and of the 
schism in man’s nature, while Hellenism, on the contrary, is the embodiment of youthful 
natural life, as yet unconscious of its opposition to God. For those occupying the former 
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stand-point Christianity aims at removing the sense and the fact of opposition and discord, 
through redemption: for those occupying the stand-point of Hellenism, it first brings to 
consciousness the sense of discord, and provides for the communication of divine life to 
humanity, through the remoyal of this discord.” (In the same place Neander designates as 
the fundamental trait of Orientalism, in the Hindoo and other natural religions, the 
“schism and unrest of the human mind, as manifested in the language of sorrow and 
melancholy, in view of the limits of human nature, and in uncontrolled longings after the 
infinite and for absorption into God.”) Of. above, § 5. 

In his own teaching, which was expressed especially in aphorisms and parables, 
Jesus laid chief emphasis on the necessity of rising above the legal righteousness of the 
Pharisees (Matt. v. 20) to the ideal completion of the law through the principle of love, and 
to the real fulfillment of the law as thus completed. The commandments and prohibitions 
of Moses (including those of the ceremonial law), and even many of the injunctions of his 
successors, were thus left substantially untouched (although in the matter of things purely 
external and of no immediate ethical or religious significance, such, in particular, as the 
observance of the Sabbath and various forms of purification and sacrifice, actual observance 
was made by the Messiah no Jonger obligatory for the subjects of his “kingdom of God,” 
Mark ii. 23-28; vii. 14-23, ete.); but that which Moses had allowed on account of the 
hardness of heart of his people remained no longer lawful, but was to be regulated in 
accordance with the ideal ethical law, which took cognizance of the intentions of men. 
Thus the peremptoriness of the requirements of ethics was made’ to appear not in the least 
relaxeck but rather increased. (Hence the declaration in Matt. y. 1S—true, of course, only 
in a figurative sense—that till the end of the world no jot or tittle of the law should be 
abrogated, if indeed this verse, in the form here given, is authentic and has not been em- 
phasized by the reporter, in opposition to a party of Pauline or ultra-Pauline Antinomians, 
so as to make the declaration more positive than it was as delivered by Jesus, and more in 
accordance with the sentiment of the Jewish Christians, who required that even the Mes- 
sias should keep the whole law.) It is not that Moses had given only a ceremonial law and 


. that Christ had recognized only the moral law; the law of love was taught, although in more 


limited form, already by the former (Ley. xix. 18; cf. Deut. vi. 5, xxx. 16, on love to God, 
and such passages as Is. lviii. 7, in the writings of the prophets who foreshadowed and 
prepared the way for the ideality of the Christian law), and the ritual retains a certain 


authority with the latter (at least, according to the Gospel of Matthew; Mark and Luke do 


not affirm the continuing authority of the Law). But the relative importance of thestwo 
elements becomes reversed in consequence of the radical significance attached by Christ 
to the law of love (Matt. xxii. 34 seq.; Mark xii. 28 seq.; Luke x. 25 seq.) and also in conse- 


‘quence of the name of Father, by which he (in a manner at most only suggested in the Old 


Testament) indicated that the relation of man to God should be one of friendly intimacy. 
Sometimes Jesus appeals directly to passages of the Old Testament (such as 1 Sam. xv. 
22 and xxi. 6, Hos. vi. 6, in Matt. ix. 13, xii. 3); the prophetic picture of the Messianic 


Kingdom, in which peaco and joy were to reign, and strife should no longer dwell (Is. ix. 


et al.), involved the idea of actualized, all-embracing love; the Nazarite’s vow of the Old 
Testament implied the insufficiency of common righteousness and the necessity of ex- 
ceeding it by the practice of abstinence; and perhaps also the principles and regimen of 
the Essenes exerted (through John the Baptist) some influence on Jesus (ef. A. Hilgenfeld, 
Der Essiiismus und Jesus, in the Zeitschr. f. wiss..Theol., X. 1, 186%, pp. 97-111). Jesus, 
the disciple of John, feeling himself, from the time of his baptism by John, the herald of 
the Messiah, to be himself the Messiah, not inferior even to Moses in dignity (according 
to Deut. xviii. 15), and intrusted by God with imperishable authority and an eternal king- 


. 
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dom (Dan, vii, 13, 14), bolioved himself called and had the courage to found a kingdom of 
God, to gathor about him the weary and heavy-laden, to advance beyond all established 
forms, and to teach and live rathor in accordance with the suggostions of his own moral 
consciousness and the wants of the people, with whom he was in sympathy, than aecord+ 
yng to traditional institution, The pringiple of pure love to man prevailed over conceptions 
of Onental derivation and in spite of the lack of developed notions of labor, and of inde- 
pendence, property, right, and stato, as reposing on labor, In the love with which he 
worked for his friends, In his unconditional opposition to tho previous leaders of the 
people and to all other hostile powers, and in his death thus brought about, yet willingly 
accepted in the confident expectation that he should return, and while fearlessly ayow- 
ing, in the freo of death, his Messianie authority, the life of Jesus appears as a picture 
of porfoet righteousness, Tis prayer that God might. forgive his judges and enemios 
involved tho unshaken convietion of his absolute right, and the same conviction continued 
afver his doath among his disciples. In the kingdom of God founded by the Messiah, 
blossodness was to dwell together with holiness, Jesus prayed that God's name might 
be sanctified, his kingdom come, his will be done, and that earthly need might be re- 
movod, together with sin, ‘lo the weary and heayy-laden relief was promised through 
the romoyal of tho weight of external tyranny and of porsonal poverty, sickness, and 
sinfulnoss, and through tho confirmation in the relation of sonship to God and in the 
hopo of eternal blossedness of all such as belonged to the kingdom of God. Jesus pre- 
supposed for thoge, to whom his preaching was addressed, tho samo immediate possibility 
of elevation to purity of heart and to moral perfection, é.¢., to the image of the perfect God, 
tho Heavenly Mathor, of which he was conscious in his own ease. 

Tho moral doctrine and life of Jesus involved, as logical consequences, the obsolescence 
of the Mosaic law of rites, and with this the overthrow of the national barriers of Judaism. 
Those consequences wore first expressly enunciated by Paul, who in proclaiming them was 
always conscious of his dependence on Christ (“not IT, but Christ in me,” Gal, ii, 20). On 
tho ground of his own personal experionee, from which he dogmatically drew general 
conclusions for all mon, Paul declared that the power necessary for the fulfillment of the 
purely moral law and tho way to true spiritual freedom were to bo found only in faith in 
Ohvist. Paul denies the dopendonce of salvation on law and nationality or on anything 
whatover that is oxtornal (here “there is neither Jow nor Greek, neither bond nor free, 
neither malo nor femalo,” Gal, ill, 28; ef vi 16: obre meperou) obr’ akpoBvoria, GAAG Kaun) 


xrlave, and also Rom, x. 12; 2 Cor. v.17), Positively, ho makes it dependent on tho free grace» 


of God, the appropriation of which on the part of the individual is effected through faith in 
Christ as tho Redeomor, ‘Tho law was the schoolmaster to bring us to Christ (adayoyog 
ele Xprordy, Gal. ili, 24), Through faith the inner man is built up (6 dow avOpemoe, Rom. vii. 
22; Nphos, iil, 16; ef Rom, ii, 29; 1 Pet. ili, 4; ef also 6 fvrdg dvOpwrog in Plat., Rep. IX, 
p. 589 a—whoro, however, this oxprossion is based on a developed comparison—and 6 éow 
Adyoe in opposition to Mo Adyor in Arist., Analyt. Post, I. 10). ‘he law furnishes no 
doliveranco from tho schism between tho spirit, which wills tho good, and the flosh, whieh 
does what is evil; but through Christ this schism is romoved, the impotence of the flesh is 
overcome by his Spirit dwelling in us (Rom, vii, and viii). Faith is reckoned to man by 
God as rightoousnoss, and by making man a recipient of tho Spirit of Christ, it restores to 
him tho power, lost since the time of Adam’s fall, truly to fulfill the moral law. With con- 
seeration to Christ, the Redeemer, there arisos, in place of tho servile condition of fear in 
view of the penalty throatoned against the transgressor of the law, the free condition of 
sonship, of communion with God in love, the state of justification by faith, ‘The believer, 
Hays Paul, has put on Christ iu baptism; Christis to be formed in him; as Christ descended 
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into death and rose again, so the believer, by virtue of his wnion with him, dies unto 
sin, crucifiés tho flosh, with its lusts and desires, and rises to a new moral life in the 
spirit, the fruits of which are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meckness, temperanco (Gal. ii, 17; ili, 27; iv. 19; v. 22-24; Rom. vi. 1; viii, 12 seq.; 
xiii, 14). But the believer has in this life only the first-fruits of tho Spirit (drapy) row 
avebuaroc, Rom. viii, 28); wo are indeed saved, but only in hope, and we wall in patlence 
(Rom. viii. 24 seq.); we wall still by faith, not by sight (did mlorewe meperaroduev, ov 
dia eidove, 2 Cor. v. 1). The new life is (according to 1 Cor. xv. 23) to bo introduced by 
*the second coming of Christ (when, according to 1 Thess, iv, 1%, tho living and those 
raised from the graye are to ascend on clouds to the preseneo of the Lord, ef, John’s Rey. 
xi. 12). Paul, liko Christ, seos in love the substance of the moral law (Gal. vy. 14: 6 ydp 
mac vouog iv évdi Adyp mAnpodra, dv TH dyarhasig Tov TAnalov cov de éavrdv, Gal. vi. 2; Tov 
vbpov Tov Xprorod, Rom, xiii. 8-10; 6 ayardy rov érepor, vépov memAnpeKe’ .. . TAKpapa 
oby véuov 7) ayarn, cf, 1 Cor, ix. 21; Rom, iii, 27; viii, 2). Love is tho last and supreme 
word of Christianity; it is superior even to faith and hope (1 Cor, xiii. 13), Love is the 
active oxpression of faith (Gal. v. 6: mloric dv aydrng évepyouuéi), The Pauline doctrine 
of the relation between faith and love was of a nature caleulated powerfully to stimulate 
thought with referenco to the question as to the bond connecting these two clements of the 
religious life. If love or a morally perfect will is logically involved in the very conception 
of faith (as may be inferred from Gal. tii, 26; v. 6; Rom. vi. 3 seq.; vili, 1 seq.; 1 Cor. xil. 
8), and if, therefore, the justification which is by faith means the divine recognition of an 
essential righteousness contained in it (é. ¢, in other words, if the divino justifying sen- 
tence—to follow, as may be and has been done, the Kantian terminology—is an “ analytical 
Judgment respecting the subjective moral quality of the believer”), then, $n tho one hand, 
the necessary connection of essential moral goodness with the historic and dogmatic ele- 
‘ments involved in faith in Jesus as the Messiah and the son of God, is not demonstrated, 
‘and, on the other, wo seom rather to be led to tho non-Pauline sequence of faith, begin 
ning of regeneration and sanctification, and relative justification in proportion to the degree 
of sanctification already attained, than to tho Paulino ono of faith, justification, and saneti- 
fication, But if, on the contrary, faith does not nocessarily involve love (as may appear 
from Rom. iv, 19; x. 9, ete.), and enters only as a new statutory element, a Christian 
substitute for Jewish offerings and ceremonies (7. ¢, if God's justification of believers is 
only a “synthetic judgment,” an imputation of another's righteousness), thon the improve- 
ment of the will and lifo remains indeed a thing required, but no longer appears as a 
necessary consequence of faith, and the moral advantage possessed by him who believes 
in the real death and resurrection of Christ, and considers himself redeomed from guilt 
and punishment by the merit of Christ, over those who are not of the same faith, can 
only be arbitrarily asserted, since it is by no moans verified in all instances by the facts 
‘of experionce. Tt follows also, in ease the believing sinner, to whom rightoousness bas 
beon imputed, fails to advance to real righteousness, that the divine justification of the 
‘morally unimproved believer, together with the condemnation of othors, must appear 
arbitrary, partisan, and unjust, and unrestricted liberty is left to men for the frivolous mis- 
use of forgiving grace as a liconse to sin, Ata later period, when attempts ere made to 
transform tho half-mystic and half-religious ideas of Paul respecting dying and rising again 
with Christ into dogmatie conceptions, this difleulty of interpretation (which, in recent 
times Schleiermacher sought to solve by defining justifying faith as the appropriation to 
one’s self of tho perfection and beatitude of Christ, de, a8 the giving up of ono’s self to 
the Christian ideal) appeared with increasing distinctness, and gave occasion to manifold. 
‘theological and philosophical attempts at explanation, as tho Mpistlo of Jamos may witness. 
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Tho Early Catholic Church went forward to the point of making the moral law and theo- 
retical dogmatic faith co-ordinate, while in Augustinism, in the Reformation, and again in 
the theological and philosophical ethics. of modern times, the dialectic resulting from the 
Pauline conceptions has repeatedly reappeared in ever-varying form, ‘ 

Although Paul recognized love (which, first implied in the requirement to give to the 
poor and in the principle of community in the possession of goods, roso subsequently, 
through idealization and generalization, to the rank of a pure conception) as the highest 
eloment in Christianity, he novertholess treats in his Mpistles chiefly of faith, as of that by 
which the law is abolished, In tho Hpistles of John, on the contrary, and in the (fourth): 
Gospel, which bears his name, love occupies tho contral position, God, says John, is love 
(1 John iv. 8, 16). . THis love has boon made known in tho sending of his Son, in order 
that all who believe on Tim may have eternal life (1 John iv.9; John’s Gosp, til, 16), 
Tle who «abides in love abides in God and God in him, The new commandment of Christ 
is love. Ilo who loves God must love his brother also, Our love to God is manifested 
whon wo keop his commandments and walk in the light (John xiii, 84; xv. 12; 1 John 
i, 7; iv. 16, 21; vy, 2), Believers are born of God. They aro hated of tho world; but the 
world lies in wickednoss (John xy, 18 e¢al.; 1 John y, 19), In place of the contest waged 
by Paul against single concrete powers, especially against the continued validity of the 
Mosaic law, we have here a contest against the world” in general, against all tondencies 
opposed to Christianity, against wnbolioving qnd hostile Jews and Gentiles. Tho distine-’ 
tion between the chosen Jowish people and the heathen is that between beliovers in 
Christ, who walk in the light, and unbelievers and children of darkness, and the temporal 
distinetion between the present poriod and the future is changed into the ever-present dis- 
tinction between tho world and tho kingdom of God, which is tho kingdom of the Spirit 
and of truth, Tho belief that Josus is the Christ is made the power that overcomes the 
world, That the law camo by Mosos, but graco and truth by Jesus (John i. 17) appears 
‘already as an assured conviction, The law is abrogated, religious life is no longer to be 
nourished and filled up with offerings and ceremonies; and into the place thus left vacant 
enters, together with the practical aetivity required by love, a form of theoretical specula- 
tion arrived at through the development of the doctrine of faith, 

In the Gospel named after Matthow, Jesus is styled the Messiah, the Son of David, 
who as such is also the Son of God; this phraseology is here employe@ with immediate 
reference to the expectations of the Jewish nation, In the Gospel according to Mark, he 
is generally spoken of as the Son of God, the expression “Son of David” being employed 
only once (x. 47 seq., in tho mouth of the blind man of Jericho). In this Gospel the eon- 
tinuing validity of the Jewish law is no longer affirmed. ‘Tho recognition of Christ as the 
Son of God in the Epistles of Paul and in the Gospel of Luke, which bears the impress of 
Paulino ideas, is an expression of the senso of tho wniversal or absolute charactor of the 
Christian religion, In the Npistle to the Hebrews (which is likewise Pauline in character 
and was possibly written by Barnabas or Apollos) the superiority of Christianity in dignity 
to Judaism and of the New Covonant to tho Old Covenant, with its laws, which are no longer 
binding on Christians, is expressed by tho affirmation of the personal exaltation of Jesus 


above Moses and above the angels, through whose agency the law was givon, In this Wpis-_ 


tle it is said of Christ as the Son of God, that by him the world-periods (aidree) were created, 
that ho is the brightness of the divine glory, the image of the divine nature (dmabyacua kar 
Napakrnp rig broordoew¢), tho ctornal high-priost after’ tho order of Melehisedek, king of 
priests, to whom even Abraham mada himself subject, and to whom therefore the Levites, 
as children of Abraham, are also inferior, Repentance and turning away from dead works, 
and faith in God, are reckoned by tho author of this Mpistle as the elementary requirements 
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of Christianity, as the milk or foundation from which it is necessary to advance to “ strong 
meat” or ‘perfection.’ This Epistle contains already the seeds of the later Gnostic doc- 
trines. The fourth Gospel, named after the Apostle John, teaches the pure spirituality of 
God’s nature, and demands that God should be worshiped in spirit and in truth. Tt reeog- 
-nizes in Christ the Logos become flesh, who was from eternity with God and through whom 
God created the world and reveals himself to man; the Logos became er and ‘of his full- 
ness (é« Tov wAypduarog abrod) havo all we yecetved, and grace for grace,” 

Yet, however weighty and pregnant may have*been the conceptions which Christ's 
immediate and indirect disciples may have formed of his ‘person, it is, nevertheless, not 
true that ‘the proper basis and the vital germ of Christian doctrine” are to be sought in 
them (see Huber, in his excellent work entitled Philosophie der Kirchenuiiter, Munich, 1859, 
p. 8; on p. 10 Tuber affirms, adopting the sentiment expressed by Schelling in his Philos. 
der Offenbarung, Werke, II. 4, p. 35, that ‘ Christ was not the teacher and founder, but the 
content of Christianity”); this basis and this germ are contained rather in Jesus’ ethical 
requirement of inward righteousness, purity of heart, and love, and iu his own practice of 
the things he required (and Huber, on p. 8 of the work cited above, justly acknowledges 

_ that the source of those conceptions [of Christ’s person] was the life and doctrine of 
Jesus—which acknowledgment, however, involves an essential limitation of Tluber’s assent 
to Schelling’s doctrine). 

Without prejudice to the essential originality and independence of the principles of 
Christianity, it must be admitted that previous to their formal enunciation they had been 
foreshadowed and the ground had been prepared for them partly in the general principles 
~ of Judaism, and partly and more particularly in connection with the attempt among the 

Jews to revive the ancient gift of propheey (a movement to which Parsee influences con- 

tributed, and which lay at the foundation of Mssenism) and (after the time of Paul and of 

the Epistle to the Hebrews, and especially after the first development of Gnosticism and 
the production of the fourth Gospel) in the religious philosophy of the Alexandrian Jews, 
; which arose through the contact of Judaismewith Hellenism. The essential object of the 
. allegorical interpretation of Scripture and of theosophy was to spiritualize the ideas con- 
tained in the Old Testament. The sensible manifestations of God were interpreted as 
manifestations of a divine power distinct from God and operating in the world, As in 
Aristobulus and in the Book of Maccabees (iii. 39) the power (divayuc) of God, which dwells 
in the world, is distinguished from God in his extra-mundane, absolute existence, and as 
in the Proverbs (viii. 22 seq.). and the Book of Wisdom (vii. seq.) the Wisdom of God is . 
distinguished from God himself, so Paul proclaims Christ as the power and wisdom of 
God (1 Cor. i, 24: kypboooper Xptorov Ocov Abvautvy Kat Oeod Logiav). Philo terms God the 
cause (airiov) of the world, by (670) whom it had its origin, distinguishing from him the 
Logos, through (67a) whom he formed it, and the four elements which constitute it mate- 
rially; in like manner, in the Epistle to the Hebrews the Son of God is represented as he 
through whom (0d? ov) God creates, and according to the Gospel of John all things that 
were created were created through (4) the Logos (John i, 3 and 10: dc avrov). But the 
Alexandrian theosophy did not admit the possibility of the incarnation of the divine Logos, 
nor could it admit this, since, according to it, matter was impure, and the descent of the 
soul into a mortal body was the penalty of moral delinquency on the part of the former. 
For tho adherents of this theosophy, therefore, the identification of the Messiah with the 
divine Logos was impossible. They were waiting for the coming of tho Messiah atsthe 
time when Jesus recognized himself as the Messiah already come. They did not perceive 
in the commandment of loye to man the radical and positive expression for the spirituali- 
zation of the law. They did not draw from their spiritualization of tho law, the (Pauline) 
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consequence, that now, since the Messiah had appeared, the ancient law in its literal sense. , 
was no longer binding on those who believed in him. They did not suffer the ceremonial . 
worship of the God revealed to the Jews to be replaced by the worship of God in spirit . 


and in truth. These radical differences indicate that the Alexandrian philosophy belongs 
to the ante-Christian period, and it can only be regarded as one of the stepping-stones, 
although it must at the same time be received as the last and nearest stepping-stone, to 
Christianity. Cf. above, § 63. 

Monotheism as a world-religion could only go forth from Judaism. The triumph of 


Christianity was the triumph over polytheism of the religious idea of the Jewish people, » 
stripped of its national limitations and softened and spiritualized. This triumph was com- . 


pletely analogous to that won by the Hellenic language, and by Hellenic art and science, 
in the kingdoms founded by Alexander the Great and afterward reduced under Roman 
supremacy, only that the struggle in the field of religion was all the more severe and 
wearisome, as the elements of permanent worth which were contained in the polytheistic 
religious were more numerous. When national exclusiveness had once given way to the 
active commerce of nations and to the unity of the world-empire, it was necessary that, 
in place of a plurality of forms of culture existing side by side, one of them should 
gradually become dominant, which was strongest, most elevated, and most developed, or, 
in other words, that Greek language, art, and science, Roman law (and also, for the West, 
the Roman language), and either Greco-Roman or the (universalized, denationalized) Jewish 
religion should become predominant. The Jews—especially those outside of Palestine— 
although still holding on to monotheism, had begun to feel the unfitness of the further 


maintenance of the positive law, and the circumstances of the time even necessitated its - 


abrogation. So soon, therefore, as an authority for such abrogation—an authority at once 
‘satisfactory to the religious consciousness of the Jews and not repugnant to non-Jews 
(who would have nothing to do with Judaism as traditionally constituted)—was found in 


the divine-human Messiah, the superior of Moses and Abraham (albeit that the Messiah, . 
while on earth, had not. pronounced this abrogation, perhaps had not willed it, and had. 
only furnished for jt a possible point d'appui through his new commandments, which went, 


beyond the requirements of mere positive legality), so soon as this condition was met, 


as it was by the Apostle Paul, it was inevitable that the contest of religions should begin. 


It was necessarily more difficult for the new tendency to make headway within the sphere 


of Judaism and among those believers who held fast to the letter of the commandments; 
of the Messiah who had personally lived among them, than within the sphere of Hellenism, 


although the latter did not yield to it without violent opposition, and, when it finally yielded, 
80 filled the new movement with essential elements of its own, that.in a certain sense Chris-, 
tianity, although sprung from Judaism, can justly be called the synthesis and product of f 
both Judaism and Hellenism—a synthesis superior; to either of its elements. These two 
factors, under the influence of new motives. that afterward arose, were at a later period 
again arrayed in opposition within the fold of Christianity, and primitive Catholicism was, 
the first victorious reconciliation of them. 

As contrasted with Judaism, Christianity was marked by its greater spirituality, aad 
hence struck the positivists of the ancient faith, who could not bring themselves. to 
approve the Pauline abrogation of the law, as a free-thinking scandal (c«ardadov, 1 Cor. 
i, 23), To the cultivated Hellenes the doctrine) of a crucified God of Jewish race was a 
superstitious folly (wopia, ébid.), for which reason not. many of high station accepted it 
(1 Cor. i. 26 seq.). But the weak, the heavy-laden, and oppressed heard gladly the tidings 

of the God who had descended to their low condition and the preaching of a future resur- 
rection to beatific life. Not the religion of cheerful contentment, but consolation in mis- 
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«fortune, was what their wants demanded. Their opposition to their oppressors found in 
faith in Christ a spiritual support, and the commandment of love furnished to the principle 
of mutual help a powerful motive. And now after the destruction of the political inde- 
pendence of the cities and nations which had before been either constantly engaged in 
feuds and wars with each other, or else had existed entirely apart from each other, far 
groater importance was attached than before to the material and spiritual interests of the 
individual, to personal morality and happiness. The union of men of like mind from 
among the most different peoples and civil communities in one religious society now first 
beeame possible, and acquired a higher spiritual eharm. The existence of a world- 
monarchy was favorable to the idea of religious unity and to the preaching of concord and 
love. <A religion which in its theoretical as well as its positive groundwoxk should rest, 
not on ancient national conceptions, but on the more comprehensive, less poetic, and more 
reflective consciousness of the present, became a necessity. It could not be otherwise than 
that the more simple and popular doctrine of the Gospel should triumph over such artificial 
attompts in the interest of an intellectual aristocracy and foreign to the popular belief, 
among the later Stoics and the Neo-Platonists, as were made to furnish new interpretations 
and combinations of pagan doctrines. The authors of these attempts did not dare, and 
were unable to guard unchanged the Old-Hellenic principle in the presence of Christianity ; 
for the allegorical interpretation of the myths of Paganism was only a proof that those 
who professed to believe them were ashamed of them, and thus prepared the way for 
the triumph of Christianity, which openly rejected them, But after the dissolution of the 
ethical harmony which characterized the bloom of Hellenic antiquity, and as a consequence 
of tho increasing moral degeneracy of the times, moral health, salvation, was held to 
depend primarily on self-purification through renunciation of the world, on the ‘“eruci- 
fixion of the lusts and desires,” and on self-conseeration to an ethical ideal, whose charac- 
teristic was not that it artistically transfigured the present natural life, but that it ele- 
vated the spirit above it. With many the fear of the threatened pains of hell and the 
hope of the promised salvation and blessedness of the members of the kingdom were 
very powerful motives. Tt should also be added that the blood of the martyrs became, 
through the attention and respect transferred from their persons to their cause, a seed of 
the church. ; 


§ 75. The opposition between Judaism and Hellenism reappeared, 
though in a sense and in a measure which were modified by the com- 
munity of the opposing parties in Christian principle, within the circle 
of Christianity itself, in the division of the Jewish from the Gentile 
Christians. Jewish Christianity united with faith in Jesus as the Mes- 
siah the observance of the Mosaic law. Gentile Christianity, on the 
contrary, arose from the Pauline conception of Christianity as con- 
sisting in justification and sanctification through Christ, without the 
works of the law. But both parties agreeing in the recognition of. 
Jesus as the Messiah and in the adoption of the moral law of love as 
promulgated by him, this opposition yielded to the desire for Chris- 
tian unity (which sentiment was most powerful in mixed churches, 
like that at Rome). A canon of the writings of all the Apostles, differ-. 
ing but little from our own, was constituted, in which the Johannean 
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Gospel was added to the three first of our Gospels, all others beings 
rejected, and with these a collection of Apostolical writings was com- 
bined. Tinally, the early Yatholie Church was founded, which con- 
ceived Christianity as essentially contained in the new ie of love 3. 
the Mosaic law of ceremonies was abolished, as no longer binding 

those who should believe in Christ, and in connection with the 
development and completion of a new hierarchical constitution, a 
rule of faith was established, having the form of a law. The rule of 
faith related chiefly to the objective conditions of salvation. The 
conceptions of God, and of his only-begotten Son and of the Holy 
Ghost—coneceptions which, chiefly through the formula of baptism, 
were becoming universally fixed in the Christian consciousness——lay 
at its basis, and it was directed against Judaism, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, against those spedulattons of the Gnosties, rholt 
were not in correspondence with the common sentiment of the Chris- 
tian churches. 


Aug, Neandor, Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion und Kinche, 8d od,, Gotha, 1856; 
Gesch, der Prlansung wand Leitung der christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel, Vamburg, 1882, Sth 
od, Gotha, 18625 Christ, Dogmengesch, Arsg. von J, La. Jacobl, Berlin, 1857, Rich, Rothe, Die Anfiinge der 
chnistl, Aivohe und tren Verfassung, Vol I, Wittenberg, 1837, Word, Christian Baur, Pawlus der 
Apostel Jase Chmistid, Tibingon, 1845; Lerrduch der christ Dogmengesch,, 2d od, Stuttgart, 1858; Vor 
lesungen Qber die netestament, Theologie, hrsg, von Ford, Friedr, Banr, Leips. 1804; Vor, lber die 
ohnistl, Dogmengesch, (posthumous publication) Mbingen, 1865; Das Chaistenthum wd die ehristl, 
Kirche der dred arstan Jahrhunderte, 8d ody did, 1868; Die chaist!, Kivehe vom Anfang des vierten bis 
ww Mnida des sechstan Juhvhunderts, Ud od, tbid, 1868, Albert Sohwoglor, Das nachapostolische Zeitalter 
én den MHauptnomonten seiner Kntwiekelung, Tibingen, 1846, Albrecht Ritschl, Die Lnistehung der alt- 
katholisohen Kirche, 2d od, Bonn, 185% Ad, Hilgenfeld, Das Urohnistenthum in den Mauptwende- 
punkien saines Mntroioklungsganges, dona, 1855 Cf, the numerous articles of Milgenfeld In his Zedtsetn 
J. wiss, Theol, and Heinrich Tloltvmann's Judenthtom una Christenthim, Leipsic, 1867, Ph, Schatl, @e- 
schichte der Apost, Kirche, Xd ea., Loipsic, 18545 Meschichte der alten Kirche, 3 vols, 2d ed., Leipsie, 1869, 
[Tho same tn Woglish, Now York] 


The oarly Catholic Church, although numbering both Jowish Christianity and Paulinism 
among its antecedents, and containing certain elements derived from both, was neyerthe- 
less more immediately an outgrowth from the latter, or from Gentile Christianity. Tn the 
abrogation of the Mosaie law and of national barriers on the ground of the new principle 
of faith in Christ, it was in material agrooment with Paulinism, But in form it was less 
removed from Judaism and from Jewish Christianity, on account of the legal character 
with which it invested the Christian principle in matters of faith, charity, and chureh 
order, For it Christianity was essentially a new law (John xill, 84: fyroA) ramp; ef Gal. 
vi, 2, where Paul spoaks of that love which manifests itself in acts of mutual assistance, 
as the “law of Christ,” in distinetion from the eee law, and 1 Gor, xi, 25, 2 Cor. aii, 6, 
and Hob, vill 18; xa) eadpxy, Apis. Barnadae, TT. 4; nova lex Jesu Chovst’), The pre- 
dilection for the legal.form in matters of faith, practice, and constitution, may be explained 
partly by the influence which the legal religion and hierarchy of the Old Testament, how- 
ever modified and idealtved by Christianity, could not but exert on the Gontile Christians 
(and this, too, without conscious “concessions” to the opposing party, which were only 
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made incidentally and far more by a fraction of the Jewish Christians than by the Gontile 

Christians), as also by the influence of early Christian tradition, especially that of the 
Adyia Kupiaxd, or “ Words of the Lord,” and partly by tho ccclosinstical necessity which 
existed of advancing from the subjective conceptions of Paul to objective norms and by 
the moral reaction which took place against ultra-Pawline Antinomianism.” Tn liko manner, 
precisely, the transition from Luther's faith to Luther's articles of faith, and, later, to the 
symbols of the Lutheran Church, was due partly to tho surviving influence of the old 
Church, in spite of all the opposition which was directed against it, and partly to the 
inherent necessity of objective norms and to the reaction excited by extreme roformatory 
attempts. 

The Jewish Christians, who united with the observance of the Mosaic law a belief in 
the Messianic dignity of Jesus, were divided, after the commencement of Paul's ministry, 
into two factions. The more rigid of them denied the apostolic charactor of Paul, 
and refused to recognize as members of tho Messiah's kingdom those Christians who 
were born in heathenism, except upon the condition of their being cireumeised; tho loss 
rigid of them, on the contrary, conceded the authority of Paul to labor among the Gentiles, 
and only demanded of believers converted from heathenism the observance of those things 
whieh had been prescribed by the Jews for the proselytes of the gato (in accordance with 
the so-called decree of tho Apostles, Acts xv. 29; dméyealae eidwAoliroav Kai aiuarog Kar 
mVKTow Kad Topvelac, Whereas in Gal. ii, 10 only the contribution for the poor al Jerusalem 


* Neander designates, in addition to the fret of the diminished power and purity of the religious spleit 
in the post-Apostolie times, the example of the Old Testament, whose Inflvence was feet wand moat direatly 
manifest in the constitution of the Chureh, as the cause of the development of a now diselptine of law in the 
early Catholic Church, Baur and Schwegler emphasize moat the idea of the successive development and 
reconciliation of the opposition between Jowlsh Christianity and Pautinism, but both of them (and espes 
cially Schwegler) aseribe to Jewish Christianity (whieh Ja ehiefly of historical importance only as haying 
directly preeeded Paulinism) In the post-Pauline period (in whieh, under the name of Nblonitien, 1 con. 
tinued to be powerful until near the year 18, after which It was scarcely more than a rapldly-deelinteg 
remnant of the past) perhaps a more widespread acceptation and influence than are setually demonstrable ov 
internally probable, Albert Ritsehl, on the other hand, is & prominent representative of those who argue 
that Catholic Christianity was not the result of a reconeilintion effected betwoen Jowlsh and Gentile Chis. 
tians, but a stage in the history of Gentile Christianity alone, The transformation of Tutiniam inte 
Catholic Christianity was occasioned, says Ritsehl, by the need in the Chuveh of norms of thought and Lite 
whieh should possess universal validity, With Pant the theorettenl and the practleal wore blended, with a 
touch of mysticism, in the conception of faith, and this blending was In harmony with the peeullaritios of 
his character and experience, What with Paul, therefore, way living and mobile, the ehureh sought to 

express in fixed formulus, a result whieh could only be attained at the expense of the pecullar warmth and 
elevation of the Christianity of Paul (Ritsehl, @atstehung der althath, Kirehe, 1st ed, p, 278), In the 
second edition of his work Ritschl maintains that the question is not whether the early Catholla Chureh 
was developed on the basis of Jewish Ohristianity or on that of Paullilsm, but whothor tt waa developed 
out of Jewish or out of Gentile Christianity, The peeulia marks of Gentile Christianity, ae he further 
remarks, were the rejection of Jewish customs and the entertainment of the belief that they, the Gentile 
Christians, had entered Into the place of the Jews in the covenant relation with God (both of which were 
rendered possible only through the initiative taken by Paul), and he continies: “The Gentile Christians 
needed first to be Instructed concerning the unity of God and the history of lls covenant-royelutlon, eon= 
cerning moral righteousness and judgment, sin and redemption, the kingdom of God and the Son of God, 
before they could begin to attend to the dinlectical relations between sin and law, grace and justifieation, 
faith and righteousness” (2d ed,, p. 272); they accepted the equal authority of all the Apostles, Including 
Paul, but they involuntarily interpreted the teachings of the Apostles 80 as to find In them Christ repre» 
sented as a lawgiver and the bellover’s religious relation to him as Involving simply the acceptance of the 
“rule of faith” and the fulfillment of Christ's law (ébid., p. 580 seq.) Ritschi's moritorious work appears 
only to need, for its completeness, & more minute inquiry Into the historical development of dogmas, and 
more particularly into the development of the Johannean doctrine, of Grosticlsm, and of the reaction 
against the latter, 3 
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ia montioned, tho only condition to which Paul could assent without favoring a relapse 
into tho logalily against which ho made war), The milder fraction, whloh prantod toloras 
tion to the Gontilo Christiana, had In tho time of Justin alvoady mun to the condition of 4 
tolorated party (Dial. o Tryph, ch. 4%), Tho more oxacting fraction lowt ite hold th propor. 
tion as tho antagoniam botween Christians and Jowa became moro pronounced, The 
doorog issued aftor tho suppression of the rising undor Barkochba (186 4, DJ, whieh 
forbade tho Jowa to romain in Jorusalom, excluded also all Jowlsh Christiana living aceortd. 
ing to Jowlsh law from this conter of Christendom, and permitted only a Christian come 
munity which had ronounced the Mosale law to oxtat there, under a bishop chosen from 
among the Gontilo Christians; and (nally the primitive Catholic Church, whose eonsth 
tution was offectod with the recognition of comploto apostolia amnion (about 176 A.D), 
excluded from ita fold all Jewish @ hristlane ad horotioa (ao that henceforth they continued 
to oxist only na a sect), while ti rejoctod, on the othor hand, aw filne, a onessided, ultra. 
Paulino Antinomianiam and Gnosticism, which threatened to lead to the doatruetion of 
morality liself and to the dissolution of the connection of Christianity with tty Old Testa 
mont basis, 

Theso difforonces among the carly Chriatiana wero among the caused whieh led to the 
bogivnings of Christian philosophical speculation (for which ronson they could not remain 
vnmentionod hore), 


HIRST SKOTION, 
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§ 76. Among the teachers of the Church who were received as. 
immediate disciples of the Apostles, and were called Apostolic Fa- 
thers, Clement of Rome, who was probably the author of the first of 
the two /pisiles to the Corinthian Church, which have come down 
to us under his name, and the authors of the /pist/es aseribed to 
Barnabas, to Ignatius of Antioch, and to Polycarp of Smyrna, as also 
the author of the Apéstle ¢o Diognetus, represent Gentile Christianity 
at the time of its development into the early Catholic Ohurch, The 
Shepherd of Mermas bears a very un-Pauline character, and is by no 
means free from Judaizing elements, The work entitled Zestaments 
of the Twelve Patiiarchs represents the doctrines of the milder frac- 
tions of Jewish Christians, A. Jewish-Christian stand-point is appa. 
rent in the pseudo-Clementine Recognitions and Jomilies, In the- 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers we see, principally, the fundamental 
doctrines, theoretical and practical, of Christianity being developed 
in the struggle with Judaism and paganian\, the distinction between 
Jewish and Gentile Christianity gradually disappearing, and each 
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extreme becoming constantly more and more separated from the 
Ohureh, as the latter becomes united on the basis of the equal author- 
ity of all the Apostles (including Paul). 


Patrim Apostolicorum Opera, ed, Cotelier, Paris, 1672, ed. 77, ed. Cleriens, Amsterdam, 1724, since 
reproduced by Gallandius and by Migne; ed. Car, Jos, Hefele, Tiibingen, 1839, ete.; ed. Albert Dressel, 
Lolpa, 1857, 2d ed., 1868. MNovwm Testamentum extra Canonem receptum (& Clem. Rom, Epist., 2. Bar- 
nabas, 8 Hermas, 4. Titrorum Deperd, Fragmenta: Ev, seo. Ilebr., sec. Petrwm, sec, Aegyptios, Mat- 
thie tradit., Petri et Pauli praedicationia et actuwm, Petri apocalypseos, ete. quae supersunt), ed. Ad. 
Hilgenfeld, Leips. 1866, Clementis Romani quae ferwntur Iomiliae, Textum recognovit, versionem 
tat, Cotelarti repet, pass, emend., selectas Cotelerti, Davisii, Clerici atque suas annotationes addidit 
Albertus Selwwegler, Stuttgart, 1847 Clem, Rom quae feruntur Lomitiae viginti nune primwn inte- 
grae, ed, Dresse), Gbtt, 1853. Clementina, ed. Paul de Lagarde, Leipsic, 1865. 8. Jgnatii quae feruntur 
Epist, una cum eusdem Martyrio, ed. Jul, Petermann, Leipsic, 1849. Cf. Rich. Rothe, Ueber die 
Kehtheit der ignatianischen Briefe, in the Supplement to his work on the Beginnings of the Christian 
OChureh, Vol, 1, Wittenberg, 1887; Ad. Schliemann, Die Clementinen, Hamburg, 1844; Ad. Hilgenfeld, Die 
Olementinischen Recognitionen und Homiliep, Jena, 1848, and Die apost. Vater, Halle, 1853; G, Uhlhorn, 
Die Hom. ut. Recogn, des Clemens Romanus, Gdttingen, 1854; also Bunsen’s, Baur's, Alb, Ritschl’s, Volk- 
mar’s und others’ investigations, 


The Apostolic Fathers” begin the list of “Church Fathers” in the wider signification 
of this expression, 7. ¢., of those ecclesiastical writers who, next to Christ and the Apostles, 
were most influential in establishing the doctrine and constitution of the Church. (The 
expression is founded on 1 Cor. iv 15.) As ‘*Chureh Fathers” in the narrower sense, the 
Catholic Church recognizes only those whom she has approved as such on account of the 
pre-eminent purity in which they preserved tho faith of the Church, the erudition with 
which they defended and established the faith, the holiness of their lives, and their (rela- 
tive) antiquity, In respeet of time, three periods are generally assumed in the list of 
Church Fathers, the first extending to the end of the third century, the second to the end 
of the sixth century (or, more exactly, to the year 604, in which Gregory the Great died, 
and in the Grecian Chureh perhaps to the time of John of Damascus), and the third ¢ither 
extending to the thirteenth century or limited only by the duration of the Church itself. 
Among its Fathers” the Catholie Church has especially distinguished with the name of 
Doetores Declesiae, in the Wastern Church the following: Athanasius, Basil the Great, 
Grogory of Nazianzen, and Chrysostom, and also John of Damascus; and in the Western 
Church (by a decree of Pope Boniface VIII. in the year 1298): Ambrosius, Hieronymus, 
Augustine, Gregory the Great; at subsequent epochs, Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventura ; 
and finally Saint Bernard and Hilarius of Poitiers were raised by Papal bulls to the rank 
of Fathers and Doctors of the Church. Those men who do not fully meet the require- 
monts of the abovo criteria (and especially that of orthodoxy) are called, not Patres, but 
simply Sertptores Leclesiastict, Among theso are Papias, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Tertullian, Eusebius of Ceosarea, and others. 

In regard to the person of Clement of Rome (who must be distinguished not only from 
Clement of Alexandria, but perhaps also from the Clement of Philippi, mentioned in Phil. 
iy. 8, with whom Origen, Eusebius, Hieronymus, and others identify him) accounts are con- 
tradictory. According to the Psoudo-Clementine Recognitions, Clement was the son of a well- 
born Roman named Faustinianus; that ho might become acquainted with the Christian doc- 
trino, ho made a journey to Cwsarea in Palestine, where he found Peter, and was instructed 
by him in the principles of Christianity. According to the spurious Kpistle of Clemens to 
the Apostle James, Peter chose him as his suceéssor in the chair of the Roman Bishop. Ac- 
cording to Tertullian, he was the immediate successor of Peter in that office; according to 
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Trenzeus, Eusebius, Hieronymus, and others, he was the fourth Roman Bishop, Linus and 
Anicetus having occupied that office between Peter and himself. Musebius and Hierony- 
mus represent him as at the head of the Roman Church from a. p, 92 to 100. With the 
Flavius Clemens, of consular rank, who was executed under Domitian in the year 95 as a 
Judaizing atheist (probably, therefore, as a Christian), tradition has not identified him, A 
division, which had arisen in the Chureh at Corinth (in the time of Domitian, according 
to that Hegesippus who lived in the middle of the second century, see Ruseb., 4, ZL, 
III, 16); is represented as the occasion of the letter, written in the name of the Roman 
Church, which has come down to us as the first (probably genuine, though revised, yet in 
Volkmar’s opinion spurious) Zpistle ef Clemens (composed about A. p, 125). The ideas 
expressed by Clemens are those contained in the Pauline Mpistles and in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. We are made righteous, he says, not by ourselves, nor by our wisdom, 
knowledge, piety, or works, but: by faith. But we are not for that reason to be slow to 
good works, nor to abate our love, but we must accomplish every good work with joyful 
zeal, just as God himself, the Creator, rejoices in his works, Where loye reigns, no divi- 
sions can continue to exist. Have we not one God and one Christ and one Spirit of grace, 
which is poured out upon us, and is there not one calling in Christ? Christ was sent by 
God, and the Apostles were sent by Christ; filled with the Holy Ghost by the resurrection 
of Christ, they proclaimed the coming of the kingdom of God, and ordained the first be- 
lievers as overseers and ministers (érucxérove Kai draxdvove, cf. Phil. i. 1) of the rest. To 
the overseers we owe obedience; to those who are most aged, reverence. Clemens 
defends the incipient Christian hierarchy by pointing to the orders of the Old Testament, 
the symbolical understanding of which he calls yréecr (ef. 1 Cor, xii. 8; Heb. v. and vi.). 
He seeks to silence the doubt of many as to the second coming of Christ and the resurree- 
tion, by adducing natural analogies, such as the succession of day and night, the growth 
of the seed sown in the earth, and the (supposed) revivification of the bird Phaynix, The 
second £pistle, in which teachers are admonished to walk worthily of their vocation, as 
also the Lpistles to Virgins (ascetics of both sexes), which Wettstein first discovered in a 
Syriac version, and published in 1742, are probably spurious. The Apostolic Constitutions 
and Canons, which were ascribed to Clemens Romanus, date in their present form from 
the third and fourth centuries after Christ, though some parts are older. ’ 
The so-called Recognitions and Homilies of Clemens were composed under his name by 
Jewish Christians. The Recognitions, founded on an older Judaizing work, the “ Kerygma 
of Peter,” and written about 140 or 150 4. p., though im their present form probably of 
later date, combat Gnosticism, as represented by Simon the Magian, and defend the iden- 
tity of the Creator of the world with the only true God; but they distinguish from Him 
(after the manner of Philo) the Spirit, as the organ through which he created, the Only- 
begotten, of whom he himself is the head. The true worshiper of God is he who does 
His will and observes the precepts of the law. To seek after righteousness and the king- 
dom of God is the way in which to arrive in the future world at the direct vision of the 
secrets of God. The written law cannot be righuy understood without the aid of tradi- 
tion, which, starting from Christ, the true prophet, is ¢arried forward by the Apostles 
and teachers. The essential part of the law is contained in the ten commandments. The 
Mosaic institution of offerings had only a provisional significance ; 


in its place Christ has 
instituted the ordinance of baptism, 


For the non-Jews who believe in Christ those com- 
mands are binding which were laid on the proselytes of the gate. The Jews must believe 
in Christ, and the Gentile who believes in Christ must fulfill the law in its essential and 
permanent requirements (Recogn., IV. 5: debet is, qui ex gentibus est et ex Deo habet ut dili- 
gat Jesum, proprii habere propositi, ut credat et Moyst; et rursus Hebraeus, qui ex Deo habet, 
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ut ercdat Moysi, habere debet et ex proposito suo, ut credat in Jesum). Tho MZomities, which are 
probably a revision of the /tecognitions, made about 170 A.b,, represent in general the same 
standpoint with the Ztecognitions, touching that the fundamental doctrines of Christ, the 
trio prophet, who was God's Son, but not God, are, that there is one God, who made the 
world, and who, because ho is just, will give to every one according to his works; yet they 
contain © groater number of speculative elements than the Recognitions, Their fundamental 
theorotionl principle ts, that God, tho One, has arranged all things according to contraries. 
God stands to his wisdom, the ereatross of the All, In the double relation expressed by 
ovoroAy, In virtue of which ho forms with it a unity (evae), and é«raoe, in virtue of which 
this unity i separated into a duality, The contraries, warm and cold, moist and dry, form 
tho basis of the four different clements, into whieh God divided the originally simple mat- 
tor of whieh he made the world, Man alone is endowed with freedom of will, The souls 
of the godless are punished with annihilation, The true prophet has appeared at various 
times, under difforont names and forma, frat tin Adam, last in Christ, Through Christ the 
Gontilos have become participants ty the boneflts of the revelation of God, That part of 
the law which he abrogated (in particular, the requirement of offerings) never really be- 
Jonged to it, but arose from the corruption which the genuine tradition of the revelation 
made to Moses underwent on the occasion of its boing written down in the books of the 
Old Tostament, Tle who believes in but one of the revelations of God is well-pleasing to 
God, Ohristhauity ja tho universal form of Judaism, When he who was born a Gentile 
fulfills tho law in the ferry of God, ho is a Jew, otherwise he is a Gentile (HAAyr),.—-The 
chronologieal relation betwoen the Aecognitions and the Hondlies is a matter of dispute, 
Ulthorn, among others, holds the omiies to be the carlior work, Hilgenfeld, the Recogni- 
tions; (ho former ja supported by F, Nitzsch, among others, in his //dstory of Dogmas, 1. 
49; bub Nitadeh admilis that, in the Aeeognitions (composed at Rome), certain parts of the 
traditional material common to both works appear tn a simpler and more primitive form 
than In the //onvil/es, hore exists also an Ajpitome of the Homilies, which has been several 
times odited (most recently by A, Dressel, Leips, 1859), 

Tho worl ontitlod “ Zhstaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” which may here bo mentioned 
with this paeudonymous literature, was probably written near the middle of the second 
contury, Ts author belonged to that Jowish-Christian party which did not demand that 
the Gentile Christions should be circumcised, In it the Npistles of Paul and also the Atts 
of the Apostles aro reckoned mong tho Holy Seriptures, It teachos that the high- 
prieathood of Christ completed and replaced tho Levitical service of the temple; that the 
Spirit of God doxeonded on Jesus at his baptism, and wrought in him holiness, righteous- 
nosm, kKnowlodpo, and sinlossnoss; that the Taraclites who were scattered abroad are to be 
gathored together and converted to Christ, and that the foar of God, with prayer and 
fasting, ia a ahiold against tomptaution, and givos strength for the fulfillment of the divine 
commands, ‘ 

Tho work ontitlod "The Shepherd,” purports to have been written in the time of 
Bishop Clement, It was probably composed about the year 180, and is asertbed to one 
Hormas, who is doseribed In the Muratori-lragment as the brother of Pius, the Bishop of 
Rome from 140 to 162, Tn any caso, it cannot have been the work of the THermas in 
Romans xvi, 14, Tho work contains a narrative of visions vouchsafod to Hermas, A 
guardian spirit ju shepherd's clothing, sent by an adorable angel, communicates to him 
cortaln commandments for himself and his Church, and interprets parables for him, The 
purport of the commandments is that they to whom they are addressed should believe in 
Cod and wall in the foar of Tim, Tho Old Testament law is not mentioned, but the pre- 
copts which are given respecting abstinence, fasting, ete,, betray simply the legal stand. 
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point, and even the doctrine of supererogatory works is put forward. After baptism a 
second opportunity is allowed for repentance. Christ is styled the first-created angel. who 
was from the’ beginning only the organ of the Holy Ghost. God is compared to the master 
of a house, the Holy Ghost to his son, and Christ to the most faithful of his seryants. 
Hermas, having acquired perfection through repentance and good works, is surrounded by 


. twelve ministering virgins, who represent the various powers of the Holy Ghost. He is | 


made a building-stone in the edifice of the Church. 

The date of the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, is, according to, Hilgenfeld (Das Urchiris- 
tenthum, p. 77, and Nov. Test. extra Can. rec., II., p. xiii.) A.D. 96 or 97. Volkmar, reason- 
ing from the passage in ch. 16, on the restoration of the temple by the aid of the Romans, 
concludes with greater probability that it was written in 118-119, by some one who was 
not a Jew but who was familiar with the Alexandrian philosophy (ch. 16: jv juov 7d 
KaTotKknTApLov THC Kapdiag TARpEC eidwAoAaTpeiac), and whose intention was perhaps to write 
in the name and according to the doctrine of Barnabas, as of one whose doctrine was the 
same with Paul’s. But where Paul and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews recognize 
two covenants, objectively distinct (the waAacdé and the kaa dtaOyxy), the author of the 
Epistle of Barnabas sees rather only a subjective difference between successive modes of 
apprehending the divine revelation. The Jews, he says, through their devotion to the 
letter, failed to perceive the true sense of God's covenant-agreement with them and by 
their sins forfeited salvation; for this they were reproved by the prophets, who taught 
that obedience was better than sacrifice; the Christians have entered into the inheritance 
originally intended for the Jews and have become the true covenant people; their work is 
to fear God-and keep his» commandments, not the ceremonial law,.but the new law of 
Jesus Christ (nova lex Jesu Christi), which requires the self-consecration of man to God 
(cf. Rom. xii. 1), and does not impose a yoke of bondage (cf. Gal. y. 1). Insight into- the 
true sense of Scripture, attained by the aid of the allegorical method of interpretation, is 
termed, in the Kpistle of Barnabas, yroouc, knowledge (cf. 1 Cor. xii. 1 seq.; Hebr. v. vi.), 
which is related to faith (xio7¢) as higher to lower. Yet no aristocratic separation from 
the church is to be allowed on the part of those who have risen to this higher attain- 
ment (cf. Hebr. x. 25). The (Judaistic) opinion, that the Testament of the Jews, as under- 
stood by them, is also of authority for Christians, is denounced by the author of the Epistle 


of Barnabas, as a very great error; he warns: iva ju) rpoospyoucba we Exyddrar 7H 


éxeivav vou (ut non incurramus tanquam proselyti ad illorum legem, ch. 3; ne similetis vis, 
qui peccata sua congerunt et dicunt: quia testamentum illorwm et nostrum est, ch. 4). (The 
Codex Sinaiticus, discovered by Tischendorf, gives the original Greek of the first four 
chapters, which were before known only in a Latin translation; reprinted in Dressel’s 
Patr. Apost., 2d edition, 1863; cf. Weizsicker, Zur Kritik des Barnabasbriefs, aus den. Codex 
Sinaiticus, Tibingen Univ. Programm, 1863). 

The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, which was written between 147 and 167, and 


perhaps in the year 150, is probably for the most part’ genuine; but there are so many — 


grounds for suspecting the authenticity of the Epistles ascribed to Ignatius of Antioch 
(who was torn in pieces by leopards as a despiser of the gods, on the 20th of December, 
A. D. 115, not at Rome, as we have almost conclusive reason for believing, but at Antioch, 
soon after the earthquake at Antioch, which took place during Trajan’s sojourn in that city ; 
ef. G. Volkmar, in the Rhein. Museum, new series, XII., 1857, pp. 481-511), or for supposing 
that extensive interpolations were made in them at yarious times, that they cannot be confi- 
dently relied on as documents exponential of the development of religious thought in the 


post-apostolic age. .An Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians is mentioned by Irenmus. 


(Adv, Haer., III. 3); but with that one the Epistle now extant is only partially identical. 
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Whether the brief Syriac recension (found in an Egyptian cloister, and first published by 
W. Cureton at London, in 1845) of the three Epistles of Ignatius to the Ephesians, to the 
Romans, and to Polycarp, contains the earlier text, or is an abridgment of the Greek text, 
is uncertain; though the former supposition is the more probable. The character of these 
Epistles is Pauline, and in the case of those of Ignatius, partly Johannean. But the 
hierarchical tendency is visible in all of them, especially in the Epistles of Ignatius. Poly- 
carp (died 167) admonishes those to whom his Epistle is addressed (ch. 5), to be obedient 
to their presbyters and-deacons, as to God and Christ, and the Epistles of Ignatius contain 
the basis of a hierarchical system. The Ignatian Epistles, especially that addressed to 
the Romans, breathe forth love for martyrdom, which the author represents as shortly 
awaiting himself. In the later ones, the hierarchical tendency becomes constantly more 
prominent. Nothing but steadfast loyalty to God, Christ, the bishop, and the command- 
ments of the apostles can protect one from the temptations of the heretics, who mix Jesus 


Christ with poison (Ad Trallianes, ch. 1 seq.). In the Epistles to the Ephesians, to the 


Trallians, and to the Smyrneans, it is chiefly the Docetes, and in the Epistles to the 
Magnesians and Philadelphians it is the Judaizing Christians, who are combated. Cf. 
Bunsen’s Die drei echten und die vier unechten Briefe des Ignatius von Antiochien, Hamburg, 
1847; Ignatius von Antiochien u. s. Zeit, ibid. 1847; Baur’s Untersuchungen tiber die tgn. 
Briefe, Tibingen, 1848; ef. also the investigations of Uhlhorn, Hilgenfeld and others 
(according to whom, the Syriac text is an abridgment of the Greek), Friedr. Bohringer 
(Kirchengesch. der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, 2a edition, Ziirich, 1861, pp. 1-46), who gives an 
exact analysis of the Epistles, Richard Adalbert Lipsius (Ueber das Verhiiltniss des Teates 
der drei syrischen Briefe des Iynatius zu den iibrigen Kecensionen der Ignatianischen. Literatur, 
Leipsic, 1859; also in Abn. fir die Kunde des Morgentandes, published by the Deutsche mor- 
genlind. Gesellschaft, and edited by Herm. Brockhaus, Leipsic, 1859 and 61, where Lipsius _ 
argues in favor of the priority of the Syriac recension), and further (for the opposite 
view), A. Merx’s Meletemata Ignatiana (Halle, 1861). According to Volkmar, the three first 
Martyr-Epistles were composed in about 170, the next four about 175-180, at which time 
he judges that the spurious passages were added to the genuine Npistle of Polycarp. 

The (anonymous) Epistle 1o Diognetus (who was probably the favorite of Marcus Aure- 
lius, mentioned by Capitolinus, Vt. Ant., ch. 4) is included, sometimes among the writings 
of Justin, sometimes among those of the Apostolic Fathers, although in style and dogmatic 
stand-point it differs materially from the works of Justin (see Semisch, Justin, I. p. 178 
seq.). Its composition by an démmediate disciple of the Apostles is by no means certain, 
since the author seems rather to appeal to the Catholic principle of the “traditio aposto- 
lorum.” The Epistle contains a spirited Christian apology. (It has been published by 
Otto with the works of Justin, see below, § 78, and separately by W. A. Hollenberg, Ber- 
lin, 1853.) Its stand-point is akin to that of the Johannean Epistles and the fourth Gospel. 
Judaism is rejected. To pretend to find in circumcision an evidence of one’s election and 


. of God’s especial favor, is treated by the author as a boastful assumption, deserving to be 


met with scorn. He considers the sacrificial cultus to be an error, and anxious strictness 
in the choice of meats and in the solemnization of the Sabbath to be without reason. Yet 
he is no less decided in his opposition to paganism. The Greek gods are for him inanimate 
images of wood, clay, stone, and metal, and the worship offered to them is senseless. In 
the ages before Christ God had left man subject to the disorderly play of his sensuous 
desires, m order to show that it is not by human strength and merit, but simply through 
the mercy of God, that eternal life can be attained. The moral superiority of the Chris- 
tians is portrayed by the author in glowing colors. Their manner of life, he says, is most 
admirable and excellent. They dwell as strangers in their native lands. They perform all 
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duties like citizens, and endure all that is inflicted upon them, as if they were foreigners, 
Every land, howeyer foreign, is fatherland for them, and every fatherland is foreign. 
They marry, like all men, and beget children, but they do not expose those whom 
they have begotten. They have their meals, but not their wives, in common. They 
are on the earth, but their life is in heaven. They love all men, and are persecuted by 
all. They are not known, and yet are condemned. They are killed, and yet live. They 
are poor, yet make many rich. What the soul is in the body, that are the Christians in 
the world. That which produces in them this manner of life is the love of God, which has 
been manifested in the sending of the Logos, who formed the world, and is eyer being 
born anevy in the hearts of the saints (wavrore véog év dylwv Kapdiaue yervaslevoc). 


§ 77. The so-called Gnosties, in their endeavor to advance from 
Christian faith to Christian knowledge, made the first attempt to 
construct a religious philosophy on the Christian basis. The Gnostic 
speculation was less logical than imaginative, the various abstract 
elements of religious belief being realized in the form of personal 
beings, forming a Christian or rather a semi-Christian mythology, 
underneath which lay hidden the germs of a correct historical and 
scientific appreciation of Christianity. In this latter regard the first 
problem in importance was the relation of Christianity to Judaism, 
and this problem was solved by the Gnostics by translating into its 
equivalent theoretical expression the practical attitude assumed by 
the ultra-Paulinists with reference to Judaism. The next problem 
was the relation of Christianity to the various heathen and, in par- 
ticular, to the Ilellenic religions. The ideas of the Gnostics were 
partly those of the Old Testament and of Christianity, and in part 
Hellenic and pagan. It is with reference to these problems and this 
range of ideas that we must distinguish the separate stadia and forms 
of Gnosticism, which from simple beginnings resulted in very eam- 
plicated systems. Christianity was removed from Judaism by a con- 
stantly-increasing interval in the doctrines of Cerinthus, Cerdo, Satur- 
ninus, and Marcion, of whom the three former distinguished the God 
of Moses and of the prophets from God, the Father of Jesus Christ, 
while Marcion, an enemy to all external legality, assigned to Chris- 
tianity, as the one absolutely independent, unconditional, and abso- 
lute religion, a position of complete isolation from the Old Testament 
revelation, the author of which was, in his opinion, merely a just but 
not a good being. The speculations of Carpocrates, a Christian, Pla- 
tonist and Universalist, of the Ophites or Naasenes and Perates, who 
saw in the Serpent a wise and good being, and of Basilides the Syrian 
and Valentinus and his followers, concerned in part the relation of 
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paganism to Christianity, and were more or less pervaded by pagan 
ideas. LBasilides the Syrian taught that the highest of the divine 
potencies were located in a supra-mundane space, that the’God wor- 
shiped by the Jews was a being of limited power, but that those who 
believed in Christ were illuminated and converted by a gospel, of 
which the true and supreme God was the author. The Gnosticism 
of Valentinus and his numerous followers, on the other hand, was in 
essential particulars affected by Parsee influences. According to 
this system, there emanated first from the original Being, or Father, 
2% number of divine, supra-mundane ons, constituting the “ full- 
ness” (Pleroma) of the divine life. Wisdom (Sophia), the last of 
these Afons, through its unregulated yearning after the original 
Father, became subject to the law of effort and suffering, and gave 
birth to an inferior Wisdom, represented as tarrying in a region 
outside of the “ Pleroma” and named Achamoth; she also brought 
forth the psychical and material realms, together with the Demiurge. 
The Valentinians taught, further, that three redemptive works were 
wrought, the first in the world of Atons, by Christ, the second in 
the case of Achamoth, by a Jesus who was produced by the Aons, 
and the third on earth, by Mary’s Son Jesus, in whom dwelt the 
Holy Ghost or the divine wisdom, Bardesanes, the Syrian, simplified 
the doctrines of Gnosticism. He taught that man’s ‘superiority con- 
sisted in the freedom of his will. The Dualism of Mani was a 
combination of Magianism and Christianity, for which Gnostic spec- 
ulations furnished the connecting link. 


_ The sources from which our knowledge of Gnosticism is derived are—if we except the Gnostic work : 
Pistis Sophia (e cod, Coptico deser, lat. vertit M. G. Schwartze, ed. J, HW. Peterman, Berlin, 1851) and 
several fragments—exclusively the works of its opponents, especially Irenweus’ €Aeyxos ths Wevdwvimou 
yrooews (ed. Btleren, Leips, 1853; Vol, I, pp. 901-971: @nosticorum, quorwn meminit Irenaeus, frag- 
menta) and Pseudo-Origines’ (Ilippolytus’) €Aeyxos Kata macav aipécewy (pr. ed. Emm. Miller, Oxford, 
1851), the works of Pseudo-Ignatius, Justin, Tertullian, Clement of Alex., Origen, Eusebius, Philastrius, 
Epiphanius, Theodoret, Augustine, and others, and the treatise of Plotinus, the Neo-Platonist, against the 
Gnostics, Znnead., 1.9. Of modern writers on this subject, the following may be mentioned: Neander, 
Genet. Hntw. der vornehmsten gnostischen Systeme, Berlin, 1S1S (ef, Wirchengesch., 1. 2, 2d ed., p, 631 
seq.); J. Matter, ist. ertt. dw Gnosticisme, 1828, 2d ed., 1843; Mohler, Craprung des @nosticismus, Tttb. 
1881; Ferd. Chr. Baur, De gnosticorwn christianismo ideali, Tiib, 1827; Die echristl. Gnosis oder Reli- 
gtonsphilosophte, Tib. 18385; Das Christenthum der drei ersten Juhrhunderte, 2 ed., Tithe 1860, pp. 
175-284; J. Hildebrandt, PAilosophiae gnosticae origines, Berlin, 1839; J. L. Jacobi, in Ierzog’s Real- 
encyc, fiir Theol. und Kirche, Vol. V., Stuttg. and Hamb. 1856; I. A, Lipsius, in Ersch und Gruber’s 
Eneyel., 1.1, publ. sep. Leips. 1860, and in many portions of his work entitled: Zur Quellenkrit. des 
Epiph., Vienna, 1865; Wilh. Miller, Geach. der Kosmologie in der griech. Kirche bis auf Origenes, Haile, 
1860, pp. 189-473; Tlilgenfeld, Der Gnosticisnus und die Philosophumena, in the Ztschr. fiir wiss, Theo- 
logie, V., Halle, 1862, pp. 400-464, In Bunsen’s Analecta Ante-Nieaena, 8 vols., London, 1854, may be 
found the extracts made by Clement of Alexandria from the works of Theodotus the Valentinian, edited by 
Jac, Bernays (Vol, I., pp. 205-278), [A clear and full view of Gnosticism and its several schools is present. 
ed in Schatl, History of the Christian Church, Vol. 1., pp. 221-251.—Tr.] 
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‘Gnosticism was the first comprehensive attempt to construct a philosophy of Chris- 
tianity; owing, however, to the immense reach of the speculative ideas which pressed 
themselves on the attention of the Gnostics, but with which they were wholly lacking in 
scientific ability to cope, this attempt ended only in mysticism, theosophy, mythology, in 
short, in a thoroughly unphilosophical system” (Lipsius, in the Hneycl. der Wissensch. und 
Ktinste, ed. Yrsch. and Gruber, I. 71, Leipsic, 1860, p. 269). The classification of the forms 
of Gnosticism must (in agreement with Baur, Das Christenthum der drei ersten Jahrh., 
p. 225, though not altogether in the manner adopted by him) be founded on the religions 
whose various elements affected the content of Gnosticism. : 

The conception of yvoarc, in the wider sense af religious knowledge, is older than tho 
development of the systems of Gnosticism. The allegorical interpretation of the Holy 
Seriptures by the Jews who were educated at Alexandria was in substance Gnosis. Tn 
Matt. xiii. 11, Christ after having spoken to the multitude in parables, interprets what he 
had been saying to his disciples, since to them was given the ability, denied to the multi- 
tude, of knowing (yrovar) the mysteries of the kingdom of God. Paul (1 Cor. i. 4, 5) 
thanks God that the Corinthians are rich “in all utterance and all knowledge’? (yvdoet); 
the rational view of the use of meats offered to idols he terms Gnosis (1 Cor. viii. 1 seq.), 
and among the gifts of the Spirit he mentions (1 Cor. xii. 8) the “word of wisdom” and 
the “word of knowledge” (Adyog yvdcewc) as distinct from faith (x/or1e)—where the word 
yvoore seems, like the expression “strong meat” (oTeped tpod#) in the Epistle to the He- 
brews (y. 14), to refer especially to the allegorical interpretation of the Seriptures (ef. 
1 Cor. x. 1-12; Gal. iv. 21-31).* In Rey. ii. 24, a “Inowledgo of the depths of Satan” 
is spoken of, probably in opposition to some who laid claim to a knowledge of the 
depths of the Godhead. Both Jewish Christians (as, for example, the author of tho 
Clementines) and Gentile Christians, orthodox as well as heterodox, appropriated and 
started from the primitive Christian conception of yreor, in their attempts to increase 
the depths of their Christian knowledge; the Alexandrian Church Fathers, in particular, 
lad great stress on the distinction between faith and knowledge (yveoc). The author 
of the Zpistle of Barnabas seeks to instruct his readers, to the end “that with their 
faith they may also have perfect knowledge” (iva pera tio miorewe TeAeiay EyyTe Kal Tip 
yvéow), and by this “knowledge” is meant an acquaintance with the typical or allegorical 

- sense of the Mosaic ceremonial law. But those who first extended the allegorical method 
of interpretation to the books of the New Testament were men who sought (either con- 
sciously or unconsciously) to pass beyond the sphere of ideas contained in them; this’ 
extension of the principle of allegorical interpretation appeared first among the heretical 
‘Gnostics and especially among the Valentinians, but was afterward also accepted by the 
Alexandrian members of the Church and others. Of the various sects which are usually 
comprehended under the name of Gnosties, it is reported (Hippol., Piilos., V. 6, ‘and 
Epiphan., J/aeres., 26) that the Ophites or Naasenes, in pees gavo themselves this 
name (¢dcKovTec ies Ta BdOn yeyvooker). , 

The idea that Judaism was but a preparation for) Christianity was expressed in the 
doctrine of Cerinthus (Kpi0c)—who lived in Asia Minor ca, 115 A. D., and was perhaps 
educated at Alexandria (Philos, VII. 83: Alyurriov mawela ausibeie) a the form of a 
distinction between the God worshiped by the Jews and who created the world, and 


* [But allegorical interpretation, provided it rests on a rational principle, is not gnostic. Much less 
does it follow that the words yous, yrovat, when used in the New Testament in contrast with faith, as 
meaning explanation or rational interpretation, lent any sanction to the gnostic tendencies against which, 
in their germinant beginnings, the apostolic teachings and warnings are distinct and earnest (Col, ii, 18}, 
1 Tim, i, 4; Tit. iii. 9; 1 John iv. 3; Jude 4 seq.)—Ead.] 
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the supreme and true God. The latter, according to Cerinthus, caused the Aon Christ to 
descend on Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph and Mary, at his baptism; this Aon 
Christ proclaimed through Jesus the true God, but left Jesus before his death and had no 
part in his passion (Jren., I. 26; Hippol., Phdlos., VII. 33). In Epiphan., Haeres., 28, a par- 
tial leaning toward Judaism (xpocéyew TH "Tovdaioud axd pépovc) is ascribed to Cerinthus 
and his followers. By this it is scarcely probable that we are to understand that, the doc- 
trines of the Church having already been brought to a relatively advanced stage of de- 
velopment, a regressive Judaizing movement was begun in the doctrine of Cerinthus (a mis- 


- apprehension into which early historians fell, for reasons easily understood), but simply 


that in his doctrine vestiges were visible of the original intimate union of Christianity with 


‘Judaism; the theosophy of Cerinthus shows throughout a very decided tendency to pass 


over all the barriers of Judaism. Cerinthus must have been influenced in his doctrine by 
the Pauline doctrine of the law as a preparation for Christianity, a tadaywyd¢ cic Xpiordv, 
and by such ideas as prevail in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Employing the Philonic dis- 
tinction between God and His world-creating power, he went on to define the difference 
between Judaism and Christianity as arising from the non-identity of the divine beings 
worshiped by each. 

The Nicolaitans, mentioned in the Revelation of John, are described by Irenzeus (III. 
11) as forerunners of Cerinthus. Such they may have been, in so far as they, carrying out 
to its logical conclusion the Pauline principle that the law was made void through faith, 
objected to the imposition on themselves of the laws which were ordained for the Prose- 
lytes of the Gate, and which, according to the conciliatory proposition reported in the Acts 
of the Apostles, were to be observed by the Gentile Christians. As the Book of Revela- 
tion is opposed to the Nicolaitans, so, according to Irenzeus (IIT. 11), the Gospel of John 
was directed against the doctrine of Cerinthus; this statement contains in so far an ele- 
ment of truth, as it is true that the Gospel in question (which may have been written 
about 100 A. D., before the time of Cerinthus), in teaching that the world was created by 
God’s Logos, opposes the doctrine that the world-creating God of the Jews was other 
than the true and supreme God,—a doctrine maintained by Comin tbe; but afterward far 
more completely developed by other Gnostics. 

It is quite uncertain with how much reason the beginnings of heretical Gnosis haye 
been ascribed to Simon Magus (mentioned in Acts viii. 9-24). Simon is said to have pre- 
tended that he was a manifestation of God, and that elena, whom he took about with 
him, was an incarnation of the divine reason (Justin, Apol., I. 26,56; Iren., I. 23). But 
much has been unhistorically ascribed to him which belongs cither to Paul or to later indi- 
viduals. There existed a sect of Simonians (Iren., I. 23). The most important disciple of 
Simon is said to have been Menander of Samaria (Irem, I. 23), under whose influence 
Saturninus of Antioch and Basilides are reported to have stood (Iren., I. 24). The doc- 
trine of Cerdo is said to have been connected with that of Simon and the Nicolaitans 
(Iren., I. 27; Philos., VII. 31). 

Saturninus of Antioch, who lived in the. reign. of Hadrian, taught (according to Iren , 
I. 24; Philos., VII. 28) that there existed an unknowable God, the Father, who had created 
the angels, archangels, and various other forces and powers;. that the world, including 
man, was created by seven angels, and that the superior power, in whose likeness man 
was formed, communicated to the latter a spark of life, which after death returned to its 
source, while the body was resolved into its original elements. The Father, he taught, 
was without origin, bodiless, and formless, and had never in reality appeared to men; the 


God of the Jews was only an angel. Christ came to abolish the power of the God of the 


Jews, to saye the believing and the good, and to condemn the wicked and the demons. 
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Marriage and procreation wero the works of Satan, All prophecies were inspired either 
by tho angela who mado the world or by Satan, who worked in opposition to those angels 
and especially in opposition to the God of the Jows. 

Cordo, a Sytiin, came (according to the testimony of Trenreus, I. ‘27.1 and Ih 4. 3) to 
Romo while Hyginus (the successor of Telesphorus and predecessor of Pius) was Bishop, 
honeo shortly before 140, Tle, like Cerinthus, distinguished between the God of Moses 
and the prophets and God the Mather of Jesus Christ; the former could be known, the 
luttor could not bo known; the former was just, but the latter was good (Iren., I. 27; 
Iippol, Philos, VIL. 8%). 

Maroion of Pontus taught (according to Tren,, TIL, 4.8) at Romo after Cerdo, in the 
time of Bishop Anicetus (the suceossor of Pius and predecessor of Soter), hence about 160 
AoD. Tle had previously taught at Sinope about the year 138, and in 140 was excommu- 
niowtod at tho samo pliwe, Th ethical respoets he maintained, as an Antinomian, an ex- 
frome Paulinisin, OF the Gospels, he accepted only the Gospel of Luke, in a revised form 


adaptod to his own #hund-point, After giving himself up to Gnostic speculations, he car- - 


rod to an extreme before unknown those theoretical fetions, in which the practical attitude 
assumed by his party with reference to the Jewish law, had found a fantastic theological 
oxprossion, Not content simply to distinguish the Creator of the world, whom the Jews 
vorwhipod, fron tho supreme God, and to declare the former inferior in rank to the latter, 
ho alimmod (judging cortain statements of the Old Testament from the stand-point of his 
own Chiristion conselousnoas, and thus rejecting the method of allegorical interpretation) 
that the God of the Jows, though just (in the sense of one who, in exeeuting the law, 
ApArEs NOOO), Was Hot Pood, since he was the author of evil works, and was bloodthirsty, 
changonble, and full of contradictions, In the fifteenth year of tho reign of Tiberius, 
Joaus, ho taught, was sent by the Pather, the supreme God, in human form to Judea, to 
Abrogato the hav and the prophets and all the works of the God who ereated and ruled 
tho world (the Koavonparap), This a part of our struggle against the Creator of the world 
that wo abstain from marriago (Clom, Alox., Strom, TIT, 8, 4). Only the soul can attain 
to otornal bloasednoss; the earthly body eannot survive death (Iren,, TI. 27; UHippol., 
Philos, VII 29) That tho Marcionites regarded light and darkness as eternal principles, 
and Jowus ad a third being reconciling their antagonism, and that they also distinguished 
tho “Croator of the world” from the “God of Light,” and preached asceticism as an aid 
in tho contort with evil, avo afirmations contained in the Jvhrist (seo Miigel, Jani, Leipsic, 
1862, p. 169 weq.). OF Lipsius, Die Zett des Afarcion und des TTerakleon, in the Zéschr. sad 
toiss, Theol, X. 186%, pp. T1683. 

In diroet contrast to this anti-Judaistie tondeney was : the ethical and philosophical Ju- 
dalam of tho Clementina (seo above, § 76), which opposed strenuously the distinetion of 
tho highost God from tho Croator of tho world, 

In distinguishing the highest God, fom whom Christ descended, from the Demiurge 
and Lawgiver, Carpoerntos, Basilides, Valentinus, and others, agroed with the Gnosties 
thus fur named; but their doetrines betrayed to a more considerable extent the influence 
of Hollonio speculation, These Gnostios treated, in part, expressly of the relation of 
Paganiam to Christianity. Valontinus and, to a much greater extent, Mani transplanted 
Parsoo conceptions into the fold of Christianity. 

Carpoeratos of Aloxandria—among whosd followers was one named Marcellina, who 
camo to Romo during tho bishoprie of Anicotus (about 160 A. p.)—taught perhaps as early 
as tho year 180, and maintained a specios of universalistic rationalism, Tis followers kept 
before thom images of the persons to whom they paid the greatest reverence, among 
whom were included not only Josus and Paul, but also Homer, Pythagoras, Aristotle, and 


——— 
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othors. Jn regard to tho relation of Christianity to Judaism, Carpocrates agreed substan- 
tially with Corinthus and Cerdo, and more particularly with Saturninus, with whom he 
taught that the world and all that it eontaing were created by angels far inferior to the 
uncreated Father, With the Mbionites, Carpocrates taught that Jesus was the son of 
Joseph and Mary, but, in opposition to the Mbionites, viewed him not as the perfect Jew, 
on whom, in consideration of his perfect fulfillment of the law, the Messianic dignity had 
been conferred, but, rather, simply as the perfect Man. Carpocrates taught that it was 
because Jesus, in spite of his Jewish education, had the sense to despise Judaism, that he 
became the Redeemer and the Deliverer of man from the sufferings laid upon him for his 
discipline; every soul which, like Jesus, was able to despise the powers which govern the 
world, would receive the same power which he received. In support of this position, Car- 
poerates made uso of dogmas which he undoubtedly borrowed from Platonism, The souls 
of men existed before they descended into their earthly bodies; they, together with the 
unbegotten God, had gazed, while the world revolved, on that which exists eternally be- 
yond the arch of heaven (meaning, evidently, the Ideas, which are represented in the myth 
of the Phaedrus as situated above the heavens); the more energetic and the purer a soul 
is, the better able is it in its earthly existence to recall what it saw in that previous state, 
and ho who is ablo to do this receives from above a power (dbvayuc), which renders him 
superior to the powers that rule the world. This “power” passes from the locality be- 
yond the heavens, where God is, through the planetary spheres and tho world-ruling 
potencies that inhabit them, and strives, freed from their influence, to reach those souls 
which aro like itself, as the soul of Jesus was, “Io who hag lived in perfect purity, 
wnspotted by transgression, poes after death to God, but all other souls must expiate their 
crimes by passing successively into various bodies. At last, after sufficient atonement has 
been mado, all are saved and live in communion with God, the Lord of the angels, who 
mado the world. Jesus had a special, seeret doctrine for those who were worthy of it and 
obedient, Man is saved through faith and love; every work is, as such, indifferent, and 
is only good or bad in human opinion, he Carpoeratians not merely occupied themselves 
with spoculation, but practicod a highly-developed enltus peenliar to themselves, which 
their ecclosiastical opponents called magic (Iron, I. 25; Wippol., Philos, VII. 32; by this 
lattor reference the inaccuracies of the Latin text of Trenmus and the misapprehensions of 
Hpiphaning, //aeres., 27, which many in modern times have shared in, are to be corrected ; 
ef, Theodoret, Laer, Fab, I. 6). Mpiphanes, the son of Carpoeretes, carrying his father's 
principle to tho extreme, and influenced probably by the doctrines of Plato's Republic, 
maintained an anarchical communism (Clom., Strom, TIT. 2). 

The Nanssenes or Ophites, who ealled themselves Gnosties, taught that the beginning 
of porfection was tho knowledge of man, and its ond the knowledge of God (apy) reAed- 
cewg yraotg dvOpdrov, Ovod bd yrootg arypriouéyyn redctwatc, Tippol., Philos, V. 6). The 
first man, Adam, was, according to them, androgynous (dpoevd)yAvc), uniting in himself the 
spiritual, the psychical, and the material (rd voepdn, TO yYmyucdv, TO yoiKdy), and the same 
charactor descended on Jesus, the son of Mary (Hippol., Philos., V. 6). Mmbracing the prin- 
ciple of tradition, these Gnosties traced their doctrine back to James, the brother of the Lord 
(ibid., ch. 7). Trenwus and Epiphanius aseribo to them a relatively complete system, similar 
to that of tho Valentinians; probably this system belonged to the later Ophites. Alin to 
the Ophites in doetrine were the Perates, who asserted that through their knowledge they 
wero ablo to overcomo the liability to decay (bwA0civ Kat mepaca viv dOopdav, Philos, V. 
16), They distinguished three principles: the unbegotten, the self-bogotten, and the be- 
gotien Good, All the forees of the terrostrial world, the world of change and development, 
descended from the upper worlds, and so Christ descended from the unbegotten principle, 
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hrist the Saviour, the Son, the Logos, the serpent, who mediates betwoen the motionless 
Father and matter, which is subject to motion. The serpent present at the fall of man 
(6 copdg tHe Biag Adyoc), the serpent lifted up by Moses, and Christ, are identical (Philos. 
V. 12 seq.). The Ophitic Systems have been recently reviewed by Lipsius in Hilgenfeld’s 
Zettschr. fir wiss. Theologie, 1863 and 1864. Of. Joh. Nep. Gruber, Ueber die Ophiten, Tnau- 
guraldiss., Wirzburg, 1864. On the Perates, ef. Baxmann, Die Philosophumenu und die 
Peraten, in Miedner’s Zeitschr. fiir histor. Theol., 1860, pp: 218-257. 

Basilides (BaciAeidy¢), who, according to Epiphanius, was of Syrian origin, taught about 
the year 130 at Alexandria. Irenwus (I. 24) and Hippolytus (Philos. VI. 20 seq.) treat 
specially of l:is doctrine; ef. Jacobi, Basilidis philosophi gnostict sentent., Berlin, 1852; Bun- 
sen, Hippolyius und seine Zeit., Leips. 1852, I. p. 65 seq.; Uhlhorn, Das basilidianische Sys- 
tem, Gott. 1855; Tlilgenfeld, Das System des Gnostikers Dasilides, in the Theol. Jahrb., 
1856, p. 86 seq., and Die jiidische Apokalyptik, nebst einem Anhange tiber das gnostische Sys- 
tem des PBasilides, Jena, 1857, pp. 287-299; Baur, Das System des Gnostikers Basilides und 
die neuesten Aufassungen desselven, in the Theol. Jahrb., 1856, p. 122 seq., and Das Chris- 
lenthum der drei ersten Jahrh., 2d ed., 1860, pp. 204-213; Lipsius, Zu Quellenkritit des 
Epiphanius, Vienna, 1865, p. 100 seq.; cef., also, articles in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. fiir 
wiss. Theologie. Irenzeus represents the system of Basilides as more nearly allied to tho 
Valentinian, while Hippolytus, on the contrary, ascribes to it a more original character, 
According to Irenwus, Basilides taught that the Nous [reason personified] was an emana- 
tion from the unbegotten Father, that the Logos [Word] was an emanation from the Nous, 
Phronesis [practical wisdom] from the Logos, Sophia [wisdom] and Dynamis [power] were 
from Phronesis, and that the Virtues (or'Forces, virtutes) and the “chiefs” and Angels 
termed by him also primi—emanated from Sophia and Dynamis. These angels made the 
first heaven. From them emanated other angels, who made the second heaven, in the like- 
ness of the first. From the second series of angels emanated still another series, who made 
a third heaven, and so on, the whole number of heavens (or heayenly spheres) being 365, 
and all being under the rule of Abraxas or Abrasax, whose name was the Greek expres- 
sion for 365 (1 + 2 + 100 + 1 + 60 + 2 + 200, according to the numerical significance 
of the Greek letters). The lowest heaven is seen by us, and the angels to whom it be- 
longs are also those who formed and govern the terrestrial world; their chief is the God 
whom the Jews worshiped. This God desired to make all other nations subject to his 
chosen nation; but all the other heavenly powers arrayed themselves against him, and all 
the other nations against his nation. Seized-with compassion, the unbegotten Father now 
sent his first-born Nous, who is Christ, to deliver the believing from subjection to the 
powers that rule the world. This Nous appeared in human form, yet did not suffer him- 
self to be crucified, but substituted in his place Simon the Cyrenian. Ile whio believes on 
the crucified One is still under the dominion of the rulers of the world. It is necessary to 
believe in the eternal Nous, who was only in appearance subjected to the death of the 
cross. Only the souls of men are immortal; the body, perishes. Tho Christian who saeri- 
fices tu the gods is not thereby defiled. Ile who hag knowledge knows all others, but is 
himself not known of others. Knowledge is the possession of but few among thousands, — 


According to Hippolytus, the Basilidians pretended to derive their system from the secret — 


teachings of Christ, transmitted to them by Matthew. Basilides, he says, taught that, 
originally, there existed absolutely nothing. Out of this condition of non-being, the seed 
of the world was first made to come forth by the non-existing God, who by his will, which 
was no will (not by emanation) called forth from the non-existing the unity, which eon- 


tained in itself this seed or tavorepuia (or, according to Clem. Alex., the obyyuewe dpyuct) of — 


the entire world. In the seed was a tripartite sonship; the first rose instantly to the non- 


— 


eintceeee 
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existing God, the second, less fine and pure, was, as it were, provided with wings by the 
first, recciving from it the oly Ghost, while the third sonship, needing purification, re- 
mained behind with the great mass of the mavorepuia, The non-existing God and the two 
first sonships (vidryreg) are in tlie supra-mundane space, which is separated from the world 
that it surrounds by a fixed sphere (crepéwpa), The lloly Ghost, after having risen with 
the second sonship to the supra-mundane region, returned to the middle point between tho 
supra-mundane space and the world, and thus became mvetya pePopiov (or “ boundary- 
spirit”). In our world dwells the ruler of the world, who cannot ascend above the orep:- 
wa, and fancies that he is the highest God and that there is nothing oyer him; under 
him is the lawgiving God, and each of these two has begotten a son. The first of these 
two rulers (dpyorrec) dwells in the ethereal kingdom, the Ogdoas; he ruled on earth from 
from Adam to Moses. The second dwells in the world under the moon, the Hebdomas, 
and ruled from Moses to Christ. When now the Gospel came, or the knowledge of supra- 
mundane things (%) Tav dmrepKxoopuiov yoo), through the son of the world-ruler receiving, 
by tho agency of the Spirit, enlightenment from the supra-mundane sonship, the world- 
ruler learned of the supreme God, and was seized with fear; but fear became for him the 
beginning of wisdom. Wo repented of his boasting, and so did the God who was subor- 
dinated to him, and the Gospel was announced to all dominions and powers in ghe 365 
heayens. By the light emanating from the supra-mundane sonship, Jesus also was 
enlightened. The' third sonship now attained to that purification, of which it had need,* 


- and raised itself to the place where, the blessed sonship already was, namely, to the non- 


existing God. When all things have been brought into their proper places, the lower 
orders become ignorant (dyvora) of the higher, in order that they may be free from longing. 


‘The accounts of Treneus and Hippolytus agreo in the fundamental idea that the God wor- 


shiped by the Jews had only a limited sphere of “influence (like the gods of the heathen), 
and that the redemption accomplished by Christ originated with the supreme God. They 
vary most essentially in their account of the intermediate beings, who, according to Ireneus, 
wero Nous, Phronesis, Sophia, and Dynamis, ete., but, according to Hippolytus, were the 
three sonships. Which of the two reports is hased on the teachings of Basilides himself, 
and which on those of his followers, may be disputed. Baur considers the report of Hip- 
polytus to be the more authentic, requiring us to assume that Ilippolytus, elsewhere less 
well-informed than Irenzus, his teacher and model, sometimes, and particularly in reference 
to Basilides, possessed better sources of information than he did. Tilgenfeld, on the gon- 


trary, holds, apparently with reason, that his own investigations, in particular, and also the 


investigations of Lipsius, hdve demonstrated that the Philosophumena of Iippolytus repre- 
sent only a late and degenerate form of Basilidianism, ‘The son and disciple of Basilides, 
Isidorus, defined the ethical work of man to be tho extirpation of those traces of the lower 
grades of life which still cling to us (as mpocapryjuara or appendages). The influence of 
Aristotle, from whose doctrine Hippolytus secks to dorive thet of Basilides, scarcely ex- 
tended farther than to the external form in which his doctrines were presented, and to his 
astronomical opinions; tho observation, on the other hand (IHippol., Philos., I. 22), that the 
doctrine of the sonship furnished with wings was borrowed from Plato, is undoubtedly 
correct. Tho substance of the system was derived principally from the comparison of 
Ohristianity with the religions before Christ (which took the form of a comparison of the 
deities of various religions). 

The most comprehensive of all the Gnostic systems is that of Valentinus, the master: 


of Heracleon, Ptolemmus, Secundus, Marcus, and many others, Valentinus lived and 


taught till near 140 in Alexandria, and afterwards at Rome, Ile died in Cyprus about the 
year 160. Ireniwus testifies (III. 4, 3, Greek ap, Huseb., # J. TV. 11) that ‘ Valentinus 
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came to Rome in the time of Hyginus, flourished in the tine of Pius, and remained 
till the time of Anicetus.” The chief sources from which our knowledge of the Valen- 
tinian System “must be derived are, the work of Irenwrs against false Gnosis, which is 
principally directed against the doctrine of Valentinus and Ptolemmeus, and Hippol., Philos, 
VI. 29 seq., as also Tertullian’s work, Adversus Valentinianos, and numerous passages and 
extracts in Clemens Alexandrinus. Cf. also, among others, Rossel, in his //interlassene 
Schriften, Berlin, 1847, Vol. IT. pp. 250-300. At the symmit of all existence, the Valentin- 
ians placed a single timeless and spaceless being, an uncreated, imperishable, and ncom- 
prehensible Monad (s0vag ayévvntoc, aofaproc, akaraAnrroc, arepidntoc, yoreuoc, Hippol.,~ 
VI. 29). The epithets which they applied to it were Father (rat7p, Mippol., dbid.), Fore- 
father (xpordrwp, Iren., I. 1. 1), Depth (Sv6dc, Iren., abid.), Ineffable (@ppyroc), and the 
“nerfect Adon” (réAecog aidy). Valentinus himself (Iren., I. 11. 1), and many of the 
Valentinians, associated with this being, Silence (oy) or Thought (évrea), as a female 
principle; but others (according to Hippol.) opposed the notion that a feminine prin- 
ciple was ‘associated with the Father of all things, and were inclined to represent the 
latter as superior to the distinction of sex (Iren., I. 2. 4). The original father of all 
things was moved by love to beget them (Hippolyt., Philos., VI. 29: @Aépyuoe yap obK hy- 
ayarn yap, dnoiv, qv opoc, 7 O& ayarn obk sot ayary, éav m2) % Td ayarauevor). The 
two first products of the supreme principle were reason (vovde) and truth (4A/Peva), which, 
together with the generative and parturient principles, “depth” (vd) and ‘silence” — 
(ory), constitute the tetpaxri¢ or quaternary of “roots” of all things (Aa ray mavrar), © 
To Nous they gave the predicate of only-begotten; the Nous was for them (Iren., bid.) 
the ‘father and principle of all things.” Nous (and truth) gave birth to Logos and life, 
and the latter to man and church (dvOpwroe ka? éxxAyoia). All these form together an 
Ogdoas. Ten more ions descended from Logos and life, and twelve from man and 
church; the youngest of these twelve Aons, and hence the youngest of the whole thirty i 
3 


5 


Hons, was Wisdom (Sophia), a feminine Aon. The sum of these ons constitute the Ple- 
roma, the kingdom of the fullness of divine life (wA#paua), which is divided into the above- 
named ogdoad, and into a decad and a dodecad. The Saviour (cwr7p, to whom thoy did not 
apply the predicate Lord), lived thirty years in obscurity, to indicate the mystery of the 
thirty Afons. Wisdom desired, ostensibly from love, but in reality from presumption, to 
come into immediate nearness to the first Father and to comprehend his greatness, as the 
Nous, and it alone, comprehended it; in this attempt she would have wasted all her 
energies, had not dpo¢ (limit) with great pains convinced her that the supreme God was 
incomprehensible (axardAyrroc). Desiring (according to the doctrine of cortain Valen-’ 
tinians), like the supreme principle, to bring forth progeny alone, without the co-operation 
of her masculine mate, and not being truly able to do this, she gave birth to an imperfect 
being, which consisted of matter without form, since the masculine shape-giving principle 
had not co-operated with her, an ovcia duopdoc, an abortion (&xrpwxa). Pained with this 
result, Wisdom turned imploringly to the Father, who jcaused her to be purified and com- 
forted by dpoc, and restored to her place in the Pleroma, after putting an end to her striving 
(évGbunorc) and her suffering. At the command of the Father, Nous and truth now ocea- — 
sioned the emanation of Christ and the Holy Ghost; Christ gave form and being to that 
which Wisdom had brought forth, and then hastened back into the Pleroma and instrneted 
the Atons respecting their relation to the Father, while the Holy Ghost taught them grati- 
tude and brought them to rest and blessedness. As a thank-offering, the Alons, contribu- 
ting for the purpose each his best, brought to the Father, with the approval of Christ — 
and the Holy Ghost, a glorious form, Jesus, the Saviour, who is also called patronymically 
the Christ and Logos. He is the common fruit of the Pleroma (kowd¢ rod mAypadmarog 
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kapréc), and the great high-priest. To was sent by the Pleroma to deliver tho &vOhuneg 
of tho superior Wisdom, who was wandering without the Pleroma, and was an inferior 
Wisdom, called Achamoth (nyo3n0 from bon, mn), from the sufferings which she 
endured in her search for Christ. Her emotions (aly) were fear, sadness, need, and 
entreaty (@dBo¢ Kai Abr Kal aropia Kar déyore or ikereia). Jesus removed theso rd from 
her and made of them separate existences ; fear he turned into a psychical desire, sadness 
into a material desire, need into a demomacal one, and prayer or entreaty into conversion, 
repentance, and restitution of the psychical nature. The region inhabited by Achamoth is 
an inferior one, the Ogdoas. This region is separated from that of the Avons by “limit” 
(Gp0¢ rod TAnpPOLaTor) and by the “cross” (aravpdc), Underneath the Ogdoas is the Heb- 
domas, the region of the Psychical and of the World-builder (Sycovpyde), Who formed bodies 
for souls out of material substance. The material man (6 bAdd¢ dvOparoc) is tuhabited 
sometimes by the soul alone, sometimes by the soul and by demons, and sometimes by 
the soul and the rational powers (Adyoc); tho latter are disseminated in this world by 
Jesus, the joint product of the factors of the Pleroma, and by Wisdom (copia), and they 
enter into the soul when it is not oecupied by demons. Tho law and the prophets were 
given by the Demiurgos; but when the time for tho revelation of the mysteries of the 
Pleroma had come, Jesus, the son. of the Virgin Mary, was born. He was made not 
merely like the children of Adam, by the Demiurgos, alone, but by him and (the inferior) 
Wisdom (Achamoth), or by him and the Holy Ghost, who imparted to him a spiritual 
nature, so that he became a heavenly Logos, begotten by the Ogdoas through Mary. The 
Italian school of Valentinians, and among them Heracloon (who wrote a commontary on 
the Gospel according to Luke, about 175 A. p., and on the Gospel according to John, about 
195) and Ptolemeus (who made much use in his writings of the Gospels, including the 
fourth Gospel, which he, too, aseribed to the Apostle John, as appears from his letter to 
Flora, cited by Buseb., //aeves.,, XXXIU., and who interpreted them for the most part 
allegorically), in particular, taught that the body of Jesus was of a psychical nature, but 
that the spirit, which animated him, descended upon him at the time of his baptism, But 
the Wastern school, Axionicus and Ardesianes (Bardesanes ?), in particular, taught that the 
body of Jesus was pneumatic, having been endowed with the Spirit from the time of his 
conception and birth, Just as the Christ, who emanated from his souree at the will of 
Nous and truth, and Jesus, the product of the Pleroma, were world-restorers and saviors, 
the one in the world of Avons, the other in the Ogdoas for Achamoth, so Jesus, the son 
of Mary, is the Redeemer for this terrestrial world, The redeemed become, through him, 
partakers of the Spirit; they know the mysteries of the Pleroma and the law given by the 
Demiurgos is no longer binding on them, ‘The most perfect blossedness is reachod through 
Gnosis; those psychical men, who do not adyance beyond mero faith (morc), hocomo pars 
takers only of partial blessednoss. or these, works are essential, in addition to faith, for 
their salvation; but the Gnostic is saved without works, like a spiritual man, ‘This doe« 
trine was used as an excuse for immorality, and especially for sexual excessos, by Mareus 
and his followers, with whom speculation was gradually lost in eecentricitios and absurd+ 
ities (Iren., I. 13 seq,). 

The Valentinian doctrine of the error, suffering, and redemption of Wisdom lies at the 
basis of the work entitled Pistis Sophia, in whieh the story of tho sufferings of this 
“Sophia” is spun out at still greater length, and her songs of penitence and complaint are 
given. (Cf Kostlin, Das gnostische System des Buches Miorig Sopia, in tho Theol, Jahrb, 
Titbingen, 1854.) 

Bardesanes (“tho son of Deisan,” 7. ¢., born on tho river Deisan in Mesopotamia), was 
born about 153 A. p,, and died soon after 224, Ho simplified the doctrines of Gnosticism, 
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rendering thom loud repugnant to the doctrine of the Church, Yet he, too, associated 
with the Mather of life, a fomale deity, in order to explain the work of creation, That evil 
iA HOt Mado Necessary, either by natural propenaity or by fate, ag the astrologers pretended, 
but ia a consequence of the freedom of the will, whieh God imparted to man eonjointly 
With the angela, aaa high prerogative, is cloarly and jmpreasively argued by a diseiple 
of Bardosanos in the dialogue concerning fate (“Bool of the Laws of the Lands”), pub« 
Nahod by Cureton in hia Spleflegium Syiaeum, London, 1866, As the soul dwells in the 
body, ao tho apirit dwolls in the soul, (Of Aug, Hahn, Burdesares gnosticus Syrorum pri 
mus hymnologua, Leipaic, 1819, and tho passages from tho fads, in Mluegel’s dant, 
Leipaic, 1862, pp. 161 aeq., and 856 aeq.; alao, A, Meorx, Bardesanes von Edessa, Halle. 
1868, and Tilgenteld, bar desanes, der lotate Gnostiker, Loipsie, 1864.) 

Tho religion Introduced by Mam, the Permian (who, according to the most probable 
Aupposition, Waa born ty 214, frat pubhely proclaimed his doctrine in 288, and, after nearly 
forty years of public activity, fella vietim to the hatred of the Persian priests), was a dis« 
orderly medley of Guoate-Christian and Zoroastrian conceptions, Its philosophical interest 
ia dorived almost oxeludively from ita dualistic prinetple, its co-ordination of a primreval 
ovil being with the good principle, and from the ascetic charactor of the ethics developed 
on the bam of that dualiam, Auguatine, who waa for a time an adherent of Manichiism, 
afterward opposed it in several of hin writinga, (Of J, de Beausobre, JZistoire ert, de 
Manichée et du Mantehélsme, Amatordam, 1284-380; K, A, v. Rofohlin-Moldegg, Die Theo- 
logie dew Magiers Manes und the Ursprung, Pronkfort, 1826; A. EV. do Wegnern, Mant. 
chacorwn tadulyentias cum brevt totius Manichaetsmi adumbratione, e fontibus descripsit, Leip, 
1827; Chr, Baur, Das Manich, Religionssystem, Miblngon, 1831; I. 1, Coldit, Die Mniste- 
hung des Manich, Religionasystems, Loipuio, 1831; P, do Lagarde, Ziti Bostrent contra Manich. 
libré quatuor Syriace, Berlin, 1860; Migol, dani und seine Lehre, Loipsic, 1862.) : 

Tn opposition to tho arlatocratic Soparatiam of the Gnoaties, on tho ono hand, and to 
the ono-aided narrownoss of the Judalying Ohristians on the other, the Catholie Church 
continued to develop itaclf, alwaya engaged in controversy, but, at the same time, being 
thoreby Ineited to new poaltive advancos, Tts fixed intermediate position in matters of 
doctrine was marked by the rnlo of filth (meguda fide), which grew up gradually out of the 
almpler outlines given in the baptiamal confession, 


§ 78. Ilavius Justinus, of Mlavia Neapolis (Sichem) in Palestine, 
flourished about 150 a,p, He learned first Greek philosophy, par 


ticularly the Stoie and Platonic, but was afterward led to embrace 
Ohristianity, partly by the respect and admiration which the stead- 
fastness of the Christians extorted from him, and partly by his distrust 
of the power of human reason, Thenceforth he defended Christianity, 
now against horetics, now against Jows and pagans, ‘The chief works 
by him, which have come down to us, are the Dialogue with Tryphon 
the Jew, and the greater and lesser Apologies. Whatever of truth 
is to be found in the works of the Greek philosophers and poots, and 
elsewhere, must be ascribed, says Justin, to the workings of the divine 
Logos, which is present among all men in the germ, while in Ohrist it 
appeared in its complete fullness, Yet the revelations made by this 
divine Word are not all equally direct; to Pythagoras and Plato it 
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spoke through Moses and the Prophets. Justin conceives Christianity 
as essentially contained in the new law of Christ, the incarnate Logos, 
who abrogated the ceremonial law, and substituted in its place the 
moral law, Iuture rewards and punishments are to be eternal. The 
body will be raised again. The millennial reign of Christ is to pre- 
cede the final judgment. 


Justin's works have been published by Rob, Stephanus, 1551 (this edition was completed by Hein- 
rich Stephanus through the addition of the Oratio ad G@raecor, Paris, 1592, and the Epistle to Diogne- 
tus, 1595), Friedrich Sylburg, with a Latin translation (which first appeared at Basel, 1565) by Lang, 
Heidelberg, 1598, Morollns, Cologne, 1686, Prudentius Maranus, Paris, 1742 (included also in Gallandi’s 
Bibl, Vet, Patr, Vol. 1, 1765, and in the Opera Paty. Gr, Vols. L-ILL. 1777-79). The best modern edition 
is that of Joh, Car, Theod, Otto (Compus apologetarwm OChristianorum saeculé secundi, Vol. 1: Justint 
apolog., I, et JI,; Vol, UL: Justin’ com Tryphone Judaeo dialogus ; Vol, U11.: Justini opera addubitata 
eum fragmentis deperditorum actisque martyrti; Vols, 1V. and V.: Opera Just. subditicia, 1st edition, 
Jonna, 1842 soq.; 2d edition, Jona, 1847-59), In J. P. Migne’s Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Justin's 
works constitute Vol, VI. of the Greck Fathers, On Justin ef. Karl Semisch, Justin der Martyrer, 2 vols., 
Broslan, 1840-42 (tho earlior literature is cited by Semisch, Vol. I. pp. 2-4), and L. Aubé, St. Justin, Philoso- 
phe et Martyr, Paris, 1861, Cf also Bohringer in the second edition of his Kirchengesch. in Biographien. 
On the time of Justin, soe Volkmar, Theolog, Juhrb., 1855, pp. 227 seq. and 412 seq.; on his Cosmology, 


- Wilh, Miillor, Die Mosmologie in der griechischen Kirche bis auf Origenes, Halle, 1860, pp. 112-188; on 


his Christology, 1, Waubert do Pulsowu, Leyden, 1864; and on his Theology, C. Weizsiicker in the Jahrb, 
SJ. deutsche Theolog., XL, 1. 1867, pp, 60-119, 


Justin opens for us the line of those Fathers and Teachers of the Church who are not 
ineluded among the “ Apostolic Mathers.” Tlis teaching corresponds essentially with the 
doctrine of the early Catholic Church. To is not the first author of an Apology for Chris- 
tianity, but he is the first whose apologetical writings have come down to us. Quadratus 
of Athens and Aristides of Athens were older than Justin, and presented their Apologies 
(in which they laid stress upon tho difference between Christianity and Judaism) to Nadrian. 
The Apology of Quadratus is reported to have produced to some degree an effect which 
was favorable for the Christians. But Quadratus probably did not make use of philo- 
sophical arguments in his defense of Christianity, though Aristides, perhaps, did. The 
arguments of Justin were chiefly philosophical. % 

There can hardly be any doubt that the Decree of Hadrian, as given by Justin at the 
close of his Greater Apology, is genuine, but it is not to be understood as condemning the 
Ohristians on account of common crimes rather than on account of their Christian faith. 
The class of actions contrary to law, mentioned in the decree of Hadrian, included un- 
doubtedly the refusal to bring to tho gods and to the Genius of the Emperor the customary 
offerings. The well-known decree of Trajan, which indeed forbade the official searching for 
Christians, but yet recognized a capital offense in the permanent corifession of a belief in 
Christianity and in the refusal to mako the sacrifices required by law, remained unrepealed, 
but a milder practico was introduced through the express interdiction of all tumultuous 
proceedings, and still more by the heavy punishments with which accusers were menaced 
who should bo unable to make good their charges. Under Antoninus Pius, the practice of 
tho government, based on the unrepealod decree of Trajan, became again more severe, and 
this was the occasion of Justin’s Apologies. The decree was most vigorously executed 
under Marcus Aurelius, owing to his intense personal dislike of Christianity. 

In his first Apology Justin doseribos his circumstances in life, and in the Dialogue with 
Tryphon speaks moro particularly of his intellectual history. THe was born of Grecian 
parents, who, as it seems. had joined the colony which Vespasian, after the Jewish war, 


; 
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sent to tho desolated Samaritan city of Sichem (from that time called Mavia Neapolis, now 
Nablus). It appears that for his intellectual discipline he repaired to Greece and Asia 
Minor. The place where his “ Dialogue with Tryphon” took place was, according to Huse- 
pius (/. ZZ, TV. 18), Ephesus; one passage in it (Dial e Zr, ch, 1, p. 217, d) may suggost 
Corinth as the locality, Tho instructions of his Stoic teacher left him unsatisted, because 
they did not afford him the desired explanation of the nature of God, The Peripatetic 
disgnsted him by his haste in demanding payment, which ho thought unworthy of a phis 
losopher, and he was frightened away from the Pythagorean by the requirement of the 
latter that he should first go through the mathematical sciences before commencing the 
study of philosophy. The Platonist alone was able, in all respects, for a time to satisfy him, 
Afterward, the objections raised by an aged Christian against the Platonic doctrines led 
him to doubt the truth of all philosophy and to accept Christianity, Tnparticular, tho argu. 
ments of tho Christian against the natural immortality of the soul and in favor of the belief 
that immortahty was a gift due alone to divine grace, appeared to him irrefutable, But 
how, he asked himself, could this view of the case have eseaped the attontion of Plato and 
Pythagoras? Whence can we hope for succor if such men as they are not in possession 
of the truth? While ho thought and felt thus, the only alternatives open to Justin wera 
either to remain a skeptic or to accept the idea that knowledge is the produet of a gradual 
development, depending on continued investigation, or, finally, if he folt it necossary to 
find absolute truth somewhere, to recognize the same as immediately given by divine reve- 
lation in sacred writings. Justin adopted (just as, in their way, the Neo-Platonista and 
Neo-Pythagoreans did in the sphere of Hellenism) the last-named alternative, The Pro- 
phets—so said the aged man to Justin—are authenticated as organs of the Holy Ghost by 
their antiquity, their holiness, their miraclos, and their fulfilled prophecies, They muat 
simply be believed, for they demonstrated nothing, but spoke simply as witnesses of the, 
truth, possessing so complete a title to our confidence that they needed not to demonstrate 
any thing. They proclaimed the Creator of the world, God tho Mather, and the Christ who 
was sont by him, The ability to understand their words is a gift of God’s grace, for which 
supplication must be made in prayer. Theso words of the old man kindled in Justin a 
love for the prophets and for the men who were called friends of Christ, and in thelr 
words he found what he believed to be the only cor€ain and st alutary philosophy, Of the 
works which have come gown to us under his namo, only the two Apologies and the Dia 


logue with Tryphon are of indubitable authenticity, The first and larger Apology Weal a 


written (as Volkmar has shown) in the year 147; ‘tho second and smaller one was simply 
supplementary to and continuative of the larger ono, Tho Dialogue with Uryphon took 
place and was written down at a later date, not far from A.D, 160, Justin had provionsly 
composed—in about the year 144—a polemical work directed against the Horeties and 


especially against Marcion, He suffered doath by martyrdom somewhere between 160 — 


and 166, perhaps in the year 166 (Chron, Alex, ed. Rader, p. 606), 

Eyen after his conversion to Christianity Justin ho} tho philosophy of tho Greeks in 
high estimation, as an evidenco of the universal prosenee among men of tho divine Logos 
(or “germinant Logos,” Adyoc emepuarixdc); but the whole truth, he tanght, oxisted in 
Christ alone, who was the incarnate Logos itself, The philosophers and poets were able, 
according to the measure of their participation in the Logos, to seo and recognize the 
truth (oi yap ovyypagsic ravrec Sid tHe évobone gudbrov rod Adyov amopag auwdpae Mbvavra 
épav ra dvra), But the “germ,” communicated to each man according to the measure of 
his susceptibility, and the image, must not be confounded with the original Logos itself, in 
which men are allowed to participate (Apol.,, IT. 18). Whatoyer is true and rational Is 
Christian (d0a obv rapa mace Kadde elpyrar judv Tov Xpioriavov tor, Apol., I. 18)” 
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Christ is the Logos, in whom the entire human race has part, the first-born of God, and 
those who have lived in communion with the Logos are Christians, although they may 
have been regarded as atheists; such were Socrates and Heraclitus and their like among 
the Hellenes, and Abraham, Ananias, Azarias, Misael, Elias, and mi any others, among the 
non-Greeks (Apol., I. 46). Socrates proscribed Homer and spurred men on to seek for 
rational knowledge of the true God. He did not, however, consider it advisable to pro- 
claim the Father and Architect of the world to allmen. But this Christ has done, through 
the power of God, not through the arts of human speech (Apol. II. 10), But beside the 
inner revelation made to the Greek philosophers through the omnipresent Logos, Justin 
believed that they possessed a knowledge of the teaching of Moses. The doctrine of our 
freedom as moral agents was taken, according to Justin, by Plato from Moses, and all that 
philosophers and poets have said of the immortality of the soul, of punishments after 
death, of the contemplation of heavenly things, was borrowed originally from the Jewish 
prophets. Germs of truth (oxépuara rij¢ aAyOeiac) have found their way from the' latter 
to all parts of the world; but through the failure of men perfectly to apprehend this truth, 
there arose various conflicts of opinion (Apol., I. 44). Plato not only knew of the Jewish 
religion, but he was acquainted with the whole of the Old Testament, though in many in- 
stances he misunderstood it; thus, e g., his doctrine of the world-soul spread out in the 
form of a Greek letter Chi (by which Plato represents the angle which the Ecliptic makes 
with the Equator, 77m., p. 36) arose from his misinterpretation of the narrative of the 
brazen serpent (Numbers xxi. 9). Orpheus, Homer, Solon, Pythagoras, and others, be- 
came acquainted with the doctrines of Moses in Egypt, and were thus enabled at least 
partially to correct erroneous opinions respecting the nature of God (Cohortatio ad Graecos, 
ch. 14. We make this reference to the Cohortatio on the supposition that it is genuine, a 
supposition which is rendered at least doubtful by the fact that in chap. 23, vs. 70 of 


_ this work the doctrine of the creation of matter is taught, on the ground that God would 


have no power over uncreated matter, whereas in his <Apol., I. p. 92,c, and elsewhere, 
Justin simply teaches, in agreement with Plato, that the world was made from ‘formless 
matter ”’). 

The idea of God, says Justin, is innate in man (éudvto¢g TH oboe TOY MOpdTuv JbEA, 
Apol., II. 6); so, too, the most general moral ideas are possessed in common by all men, 
although often obscured (Dial. c. Tryph., ch. 93). God is one, and by reason of his one- 
ness, nameless (avwrduaaroc, Apol., I. 63) and ineffable (@ppytoc, Apol., I. 61, p. 94, a, et al.). 
He is eternal, unbegotten (ayévvyroc, Apol., II., 6, et al.), and unmoved (Dial. c. Tryph., ch. 
2%). Te is enthroned above the heavens (Dial. ¢. Tryph., ch. 56: év roig trepovpaviowg ast 
pévovroc). He brought forth from himself before the formation of the world a rational 
potency (dSivayiv twa Aoyuyy), the Logos, through whose agency he created the world 
(Apol., II. 6; Dial. c. Tryph., ch. 60 seq.). The Logos became man in Jesus Christ, the son 
of the Virgin (Dial. c. Tryph., ch. 48: bre kat mpovrApyev vidg Tod roimrod TOV bAwY, Beoy 
ov, Kal yeyévvyrat avOparog dia rij¢ wapbévov). » Christ, the Word, abolished the Mosaic 
law in which not only the sacrifices, but also the rite of circumcision and all other ritual 
ordinances were commanded only on account of the hardness of heart of the people; for 
all this Christ substituted the moral law (Dial. c. Tryph., ch. 11 seq.). He is the new law- 
giver (6 Kawvd¢e vopolérnc, Dial. c. Tryph., ch. 18).—Justin thus agreed with the Jewish 
Christions in regarding the norm of moral and religious life as existing under the form of a _ 
law, while at the same time he joined hands with Paul (who, however, is not named by 
Justin) in going forward to the abrogation of the entire ceremonial law.—Beside God the 
Father and the Logos, his only-begotten Son, together with the angels or potencies of God, 
the Holy Ghost, or the Wisdom of God, is an object of worship (Apol., I. 6; duoAvyoiuev 
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TOV ToLobrav vouiCouévov Oedv (the Hellenic gods, whom Justin calls xaxod¢ Kar avociove 
Saipovac) decor elvat, AAW ody Tov aAnOeordrov Kai TaTpog JiKatoobyng Kai GwSpoobvyg Kai TOY 


GAAwv aperav averyuixrov Te Kakiag Oeov* GAN éxcivdy te Kat Tov wap’ avTod vidv éAObvTa Kat - 


SiWdsavra yuac tadra, Kal Tov TOV GAAwy éxopévov Kal Eopowovruérov dyabov ayyéov arparéy, 
mverud Te TO Mpodntudy ceBdueba Kal mpooKuvorper, Adyy Kat GAnOeia TYwOvTec. Cf, Apol., 
I, 13: 7ov dyuovpydv tovde Tov mavTd¢ oEBduevor . . . TOV diddcKaddv TE TO’TWY yevdopuevov 
Hiv Kai eig TovTo yevvybévta "Inootv Xpiotdv . . . vldv adrod Tod dvtw¢ Oeov paldrvte¢ Kal 
év devrépa yopa éxovrec, mveiua Te mpodytixdy év tpiry rage). Baptism is administered, 
according to Apol., I. 61, ‘‘in the name of God, the Father and Lord of all things, and of 
Jesus Christ the Saviour, and of the Holy Ghost” (éx’ ovéuarog tov matpoc¢ TaVY bAwv Kat 
deorérov sot Kai tov ouTipo¢g iuiv "Inoow Xptorod Kal rvebpatog dyiov). The divine fore- 
knowledge does not imply fate nor destroy human freedom. The only necessity (and that 
a contingent one) that exists is, that men should receive eternal blessedness or punish- 
ment, according as they have chosen the good or the evil. The first resurrection will take 
place:at the second coming (or wapovcia) of Christ, which Justin describes as near at hand 
(Apol., I. 52; Dial. c. Tryph., ch. 31 seq., ch. 80 seq., e¢ al.); Jerusalem will be restored, 
and Christ will reign there a thousand years, granting rest and joy to his followers, ac- 
cording to the predictions of John in the Apocalypse; afterward the general resurrection 
will take place, followed by the judgment, which God will commit to Christ’s hands 
(Dial. ce. Tryph., ch. 58., ch. 81). Each person will receive eternal punishment or salva- 
tion as his portion, according to the merit or demerit of his actions (é«aorov én’ aiwviay 
Kédacw 1) cornpiav kat’ agiav Tov mpdgewv ropeb_ecbar, Apol., I. 12). Hell (yeévva) is the 
place where those are to be punished by fire who have lived in unrighteousness and 
have doubted as to the coming realization of that which God foretold to them through 


Ohrist (Apol., I. 12, 19, 44, e¢ a2). This punishment will endure as long as it shall please 


God that souls should exist and be punished (Dial. c. Tryph., ch. 5), @ e., eternally (Apol., 
I, 28; Dial. c. Tryph., ch. 130), and not, as Plato supposed, merely a thousand years 
(Apol., I. 8). 

Justin’s influence on the later Church Fathers, by whom he was very highly esteemed 
as (to use the expression of Eusebius, # HZ, IV. 8) a “genuine defender of true phi- 
losophy,” was so important, that it has been said not without reason (by Lange, in his 
Dissertatio, in qua Justini Mart. Apologia prima sub examen vocatur, Jena, 1795, I. p. 7): 
“ Justinus ipse fundamenta jecit, quibus sequens aetas totum ilud corpus philosophematum de 
religionis capilibus, quod a nobis hodie theologia thetica vocatur, super struait.” 


§ 79. Among the Apologists of Christianity in the second century, 
the most worthy of mention, besides Justin, are Tatianus, Athe- 
nagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, and Hermias. In Tatian, the As- 
syrian, Christianity appears tempered with a haughty over-estimation 
of the value of Oriental ideas, with barbaric hatred of Hellenic cul- 
ture, ‘and with a tendency toward a narrow asceticism. The writings 
of Athenagoras of Athens present an agreeable combination of 
Christian thought with Hellenic order and beauty of presentation ; 
Athenagoras is in this respect the most pleasing of the Christian 
authors of the period to which he belongs. Theophilus of Antioch 
discusses, more than the other Apologists, the subjective conditions 
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of faith, especially the dependence of religious knowledge on purity 
of heart. Hermias’ Abuse of the Greek Philosophers is an unim- 
portant work. 


Tatian’s Discourse to the Greeks was first published, together with other patristic writings, at Zurich 
in 1546 (ed. Joliannes Prisius), A Latin translation by Conrad Gesner was published at the same place in 
the same year. Text and translation were afterward repeatedly reproduced, Newer editions have been 
published by W. Worth (Oxford, 1700), Maranus (Paris, 1742), and, lastly, by J. C. Th, Otto (in his Conp. 
Apol., Vol. VI. Jena, 1851). On Tutian, ef. Daniel, Tatian der Apologet, Walle, 1887. 

The work of Athenagoras, entitled mepi avacracews Tov vexpov, was first printed at Louvain, 1641, and 
the UpecBeia wept Xprotiavov, together with the work just named, which is intimately connected in sub- 


_ Stance with this Apology, at Zirich, in 1557, and frequently since then, last in the Corpus Apologetarum 


Saeculi If, ed., J. C. Th. Otto, Vol. VIL, Jena, 1857, On Athenagoras, cf. Th. A. Clarisse, De Ath, Vita, 
Scriptis et Doctrina, Leyden, 1819. 

The work of Theophilus, addressed to Autolycus, was first published at Ziirich in 1546, along with 
the Discourse of Tatian. It has recently been reproduced, together with the Commentary of Theoph. on 
the Gospels, by Otto, in the above-named Corpus Apol., Vol. VILL, Jena, 1861. 

Hermias’ Jrrisio Gentilium Philosophorwn was first printed in Greek and Latin at Bagel in 1655, 
Numerous editions have since been published, and it is contained in Maranus’ edition of Justin (1742), 


Ten authors, in all, are known to us as Apologists of Christianity, as opposod to Pa- 
ganism, in the'second century. These are, besides those already mentioned in § 178, 
namely, Quadratus, Aristides, and Justin, the following: Melito of Sardis, Apollinaris of 
Hierapolis, and Miltiades the Rhetorician, whose works have not come down to us, and 
the four mentioned above, of whose works some are still in our possession: Tatian, Athe- 
nagoras, Theophilus, and Hermias. Besides Justin, Aristo of Pella and Miltiades wrote 
especially against Judaism. 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis, wrote, among other things, an Apology for Christianity, which 
he presented to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, about the year 170. In this defense, ad- 
dressed to the philosophical Emperor, Christianity is described as a “ Philosophy,” which 
had indeed first arisen among the barbarians, but which had attained to a flourishing con- 
dition in the Roman world in the time of the Empire, to the benefit of which it had 
greatly redounded (Melito, ap. Euseb., Hist, Hecl., 1V. 26). A Syriac translation of the 
Apology of Melito of Sardis has been discovered by Cureton and Renan, and has been pub- 
lished by Pitra in his Spicilegiwm Solesmense, IL., pp. XXXVIIL-LY. (yet ef., per ‘contra, 


Uhihorn, in Niedner’s Z. f. h. Th., 1866, p. 104). 


Apollinaris, Bishop of Hierapolis, wrote, among other things (about 180), a Adyoc, to 
Marcus Aurelius, in favor of Christianity, and mpd¢ “EAAqvag cvyypaupara révre (Wuseb., 
Hist. Eccl., TV. 26, 27). 

Miltiades, a Christian rhetorician, who wrote against Montanism, composed also Adyoug 
mpoo "HAAnvac and rpo¢ Iovdaiovc, and addressed an Apology for Christianity to the “rulers 
of the world” (Euseb., Hist.’ Hecl., V. 17). 

Aristo, of Pella in Palestine, by birth a Hebrew, wrote (about 140?) a work, in which 
the converted Hebrew, Jason, convinces the Alexandrian Jew, Papiscus, after a long dis- 
pute, of the truth of Christianity. This end is effected mainly by showing how the Mes- 
sianic prophecies are fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth (Hieron., Quaest. in Genes. sub. init. ; 
Maximus in Scholia ad librum Dionysit Areopag. de mystica theologia, ch. 1). The work 
was therefore probably of but slight importance as a contribution to the philosophy of 
Christianity. Cclsus, the pagan opponent of Christianity, mentions the work of Aristo 
with derision (Origen, Contra Cels., ed. Paris., I.,1. 1V., p. 544), and Origen only defends 
it partially and feebly. 
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Tatian, an Assyrian by birth, received, according to his own statement (Orat. ad Gr, 
ch. 42), the education of a Greek, but became subsequently a convert to Christianity, the 
despised “ philosophy of the barbarians.” Treneus (Ade. Zaeret., I. ch, 28) roprosents that 
ho was a pupil of Justin. In his work addressed “to the Greeks (xpde "WAAyrag, written 
about 160-170 A. p.), which is still extant, and in which (as Ritter exprosses it, Gusch, der 
Philos., V. p. 32), “we see often less of the Christian than of the barbarian,” Tatianw labors 
to depreciate Greek culture, morals, art, and science, the better to recommend in their 
stead Christianity. To this end he does not disdain to revive the most vulgar calumnies 
which had been raised against the most illustrious Greek philosophers, at the same time 
misrepresenting their teachings (Orat, ad Gr, ch. 2). With barbaric despotism of abstrac- 
tion, he includes in the category of immoralities the sensuous wants of man, when esthetio- 
ally refined and transfigured, as well as his brutish lusts, so far as both aro not controlled 
by the moral rules, in order thereby to present Christian purity and continence in a eloarer 
light (e g., ch. 33: xat 7} péy Sawdd yhvatov moprindy sparonavde nal ri savrie dadAyeaw 
adet> zacat d& ai rap’ Atv cedpovotor Kat rept Tag HAaKnérag al waplvror ra nara Osdv 
Rarodow éxowriuata tie xap’ buiv"’ rade orovdatdrspor), As to his dogmatic attitude, 
Tatian pays especial attention to the development of tho doctrines of God, as the rational 
principle and the hypostasis of the universe (drdoracg rob mavrde); of tho Logos, as the 
being whose nature is actual reason, and who issued from God by tho will of God, not by 
the way of division, but by communication, like light from light; of the ereation of the 
avorld and of the resurrection, of the sin of Adam, which resulted in the deep degradation 
of the human race, but did not destroy our freedom of will; and of redemption and regone« 
ration through Christ (ch. 6 seq.) At a later epoch Tatian espoused tho doctrines of the 
Valentinian Gnosties, aud subsequently founded or contributed to build up the sect of the 
Encratites who rejected marriage as sinful, as also the use of animal food and wino, and 
even substituted water for wino in the celebration of the Hucharist. 

Athenagoras of Athens, according to the very doubtful authority of Philippus Sidetes- 
(a teacher in the school of catechists, in the fifth century); was for a time at the head of 
the school of catechists at Alexandria (seo Guericke, De schola, quae Alemandriae floruit 
catechetica, Halle, in Saxony, 1824). He was familiar with Greek, and especially with the 
Platonic philosophy. In his Apology, the TpeoBeta (Supplicatio) meph Xprorravor, whieh he 
addressed in the year 176 or 177 to the Emperor Mareus Aurelius and to his son and eol- 
league Commodus, Athenagoras defends tho Christians against the threefold accusation of 
atheism, unchaste associations, and Thyestian repasts. In replying to the first charge, he 
appeals to the declarations of Greek poets and philosophers against polytheism and in 
favor of the unity of God, and develops the doctrine of the divine Trinity. Atlionagoras 
seeks to establish the unity of God by an a prioré proof, which moets us here for tho first 
time in Christian literature. If there were more Gods than one, he argues (Suppl, eh, 8), 
these Gods must be at onee unlike and in different places; for only those things ave similar + 
to each other and co-ordinate which are formed after a common model, and aro thorefore 
temporal and finite, and not eternal and divine; and there eannot bo different localities for 
the abode of different Gods, for the God who formod the round world occupies tho spaco — 
outside the world, as being himself a supra-mundano being (@ Hey KdoHog oHarpiKdG ATOTEALO® Mi! 


Geig obpavod KixAore aronéKAEcaTat, 6 dé Tod Kéopov ToNTE dvaTéow TOY yeyovdran, Emdyar * 
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Impossible; that another God should exist either within i 
the limits of the world-sphere, or there where the world-builder is; and if sueh a God! 
existed beyond the latter locality in or around another world, his existence would not j 
concern us, and, besides, on account of the limited sphere of his existence, he would be : 
no true God, 


abtov tH Tobvt@v Tpovola), and it is 
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Hellome poots and philosophers, incited to inquiry by the divine Spirit, have them. 
solves taught the unity of God, says Athenagoras; but perfect cloarnoss and certainty of 
Knowledge are obtained only from the divine instrnetions imparted to us in the Holy Serip. 
turos, in the writings of Mosoa, Isalah, Jeremiah, and other prophets, who abandoned all 
ideas poculiar to thomaelyes and wore employed by the Tloly Ghost as organs, juet as the 


‘flute is used by the flutist (Suppl, cha, 6-9), All things were made by God, through his 


intelligence or Logos, which, since God is necoasarily a rational being, has always oxisted 
with him, Tho Logos came forth from God to be the prototype of the world and the 
active foreo (idfa nal évépyeca) in all matorial things, and is thus the frat product of the 
Father, or tho Son of God, Bathor and Son are one; the Son is in tho Mather and the 
Fathor in the Son through the unity and power of the Spirit, Tho Spirit also, whieh 
wrought in the Prophets, is an omanation from God (drréhpore rod Ovod), going forth from 
him and returning to him like a ray of the sun, Wo acknowledge, as tho object of our 
worship, God the Mather, Son, and Holy Ghost, and wo recognize their solidarity in power 
and thoir ordorly division (rij tv tH évooee ddvapew Kar rhy dv rh rager dralpeow); nor do 
wo confine our thoology to this, but bellove that angela and servants of God have been 
assigned by tho Logos to assist in the eonduet of the world (ch, 10), Wo prove our faith 
in God by our purity of heart and our love to our enomlos (ch, 11); for we are convinced 
that after death wo shall be obliged to render an aceount for our lives (eh, 12). Christians 
cannot participalo in the worship of tho many pretended Gods of the various nations (eh, 
18 soq,), Athonagoras denies the charges of tmorality directed against the Christians, 
appealing to the well-known purity of the morals of tho latter (ch, 82 seq,). 

Tho work by Athenagoras on the Reswveetion of the Dead contains on introduetion (ch, 
1) and two principal parts, Tho firat part (cha, 210) ia taken up with the refutation of 
objections; tho second (cha, 11-26) contains the positive arguments, Tf the resurrection 
were impossible, argues Athenagoras, It must bo from a lnelk either of ability or of will on 
the part of God, Ie would Jack the requisite ability, provided—and only provided—he 
were deficient in knowledge or in power, But tho work of creation shows that he is 
deficient in neither, If it is held that the reaurrection of the body ja impossible on ae 
count of the faet that our bodies are perpetually undergoing material change, so that the 
same particles may belong at different times to difforent human bodies, to all of whieh 
thoy can obviously not be restored at the resurrection, Athenaporas replios by donytng the 
supposed faet, on the ground that every boing assimilates from that whieh it takes as 
nutriment only such clomonts as agree with itself, and that no eloments of the human 
body can bo transformed into animal flosh and then bo aagimilated a seeond time by a 
second human body. If God has not the will to raise again the bodies of men, it must be 
because—and only because--such a resurrection would involve an injustice to those who 
wero raised or to other creatures, or because i} would be unworthy of God. Tut neither 
of these suppositions is correct, the frat for obvious reasons, and the latter, because it it 
wore unworthy of God to raino the dead, then tt must have been unworthy of him to 
ereato man in the first instance. Tho positive arguments by which Athonaporas defends 
tho doctrine of the resurrection are founded, 1) on the reason of man’s creation, whtel 
was that ho might always contemplate the divine wisdom, 2) on the nature of man, whleh 
demands that he should live eternally, in ordor that ho may realize tho life according to 
reason, 8) on the necessity of a divine judgment on men, 4) on the fact that ty this Nfe the 
end for which man was created i not attatned, this end consisting: neither in the absence 
of pain nor in sensuous pleasure, nor In tho folicily of the soul alone, but in the contem- 
plation of tho truly-existont Being and in rejoicing In his docroos, 

Theophilus of Antioch informs us (dd Awlolye, I. 14) that he was led to embrace 
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Christianity by reading the prophetic parts of the Holy Scriptures. In his work addressed 
to Autolycus (written soon after 180) he admonishes the latter likewise to believe, lest, 
remaining in unbelicf, he be afterward, to his detriment, compelled to believe by those 
eternal punishments of hell, which the Prophets and, stealing from them, Greek poets and 
philosophers have foretold (I. 14). To the demand of Autolycus, ‘‘Show me thy God,” 
Theophilus replies (ch. 1): “Show me thy man,” z. ¢., show me whether thou art free from 
sin, for only the pure can see God. To the demand, “Describe God to me,” he answers 
(I. 3): ‘God's nature is ineffable; his honor, greatness, loftiness, power, wisdom, goodness, 
and grace transcend all human conceptions. IfTI call God light, I name but his image; if I 
call him Logos, I name his dominion; if reason (vovc), his insight (@pévyerc); if spirit, his 
preath; if wisdom, his creation; if strength, his power; if energy, his efficient agency; if 
providence, his goodness; if dominion, his glory; if Lord, then I term hima judge; if a 
judge, tlien I pronounce him just; if Father, then I say that he is loving (ayanGvra, 
according to Heumann’s conjecture, for ta xévra, or, more correctly, Creator, on the sup- 
position of Grabe, that Ta wavta being correct, the word roujcarra has fallen out; cf. ch. 
4; maryp dia 7d eivat aiToy mpd Tov bAwv, and Philo, De Nom. Mut. ed. Mangey, I. p. 
582 seq., where Oedc, rornrixy Svvapuc, OC yo EOnke Ta TavTa and TaTip are given as equiva- 
lent expressions); and if I call him fire, 1 name thereby the anger which he cherishes 
against evil-doers.” He is unconditioned, because without beginning, and immutable, as 
he is immortal. He is called God (Ged) because he established all things (dia 7d teleckévat 
7a mdvra) and because he moves and works (dia 76 Béew). (Osd¢—Zend: Daéva; Persian: 
Dew and Diw (daemon)—is derived, as is now known, from the root Div, to be bright or 
glitter, Sanser. Déva, the shining one.) God created all things for his glory (I. 4: 7a wavra 
6 Oedg Eroijcev && obk OvTuY cic TO Elvat, wa did TOV Epywr yuyvdcKyrat Kal vonOH To uéysbog 
avrov). The invisible God is known from his works, just as from the regulated course of a 
ship the presence of a helmsman can be inferred. God made all things through his Logos 
and his Wisdom (I. 7). The Logos was from eternity with God (as Adyog évdsablerog év Tog 
iWiore [Tod Oeov] orAdyxvoce [II. 10] or évdudberoe év kapdia Geov [1I. 22]); before the world 
was he who was ‘treason and wisdom” (vov¢ Kat pévyotc) was God’s counsellor (atijBovdoc). 
But when God willed the creation of the world,-he begot this Logos, placing him out of 
himself (rovrov tov Adyov éyévvyce mpodoptxdy) as the first-born before the creation, not as 
though he became thereby himself deprived of a Adyoc, but so that the Adyor, after the act 
of generation, remained still a part of God (II. 24). The three days before the creation of 


the heavenly luminaries were types of the triad: God, Logos, and Wisdom (II. 15: rimoe 
THE TOLAdOC Tod Oeod Kai Tod Adyou avTod Kat TH¢ codiac). God, Who created us, can and - 


will create us once again at the resurrection (I. 8). The names of the Greek gods are 
names of deified men (I. 9 seq.). The worship of the gods through images is irrational, 
and the doctrines of pagan poets and philosophers are foolish. The writings of Moses and 
the prophets are the oldest Scriptures, and contain that truth which the Greeks have for- 
gotten and rejected (IL, IITI.)—To what extent the Commentary on the Four Gospels, which 
has come down to us bearing the name of Theophilus, is genuine, cannot be determined 
with certainty. The polemical work of Theophilus against Marcion, mentioned in the 
Hist. Eccl. of Busebius, as also the similar work against Hermogenes, the Aristotelianizing 
and Platonizing speculator (who supposed an original, uncreated, chaotic matter, on which 
God's power was exerted, in a manner hke that in which the magnet attracts iron,a doc- 
trine which was opposed also by Tertullian), and other writings of Theophilus, are lost. 
Hermias is an author who appears to have lived in the first half of the third century 


after Christ. since he represents it as the fundamental doctrine of Plato, that God, matter, , 


and form are the original causes of all things, and in this representation agrees with the 


. 
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eclectic Platonists of the second century (cf. above, § 65), but not with the Neo-Platonists 

- who lived after Plotinus. In his ‘‘ Abuse of the Pagan Philosophers” (Siacvpuog tov Ew 
gtAoc6gwv), he endeavors to show how the views of those philosophers involve contradic- 
tions. ‘Now I am immortal and rejoice, LOW Iam mortal and lament; now I am ground 
into atoms, or become water, air, fire; I am made an animal of the forest, or a fish—at last 
comes Empedocles and makes me a bush.” Since Hermias does not enter into the grounds 
and the systematic connection of the views which he combats, and still less understands 
the order and law of development of the Grecian philosophy, his work has no scientific 
value. Heathen philosophy he considers as a gift of demons, who sprung from a union 
of fallen angels with earthly women (and not, like Clemens of Alexandria, as a gift of 
God, delivered to man by the inferior angels). 


§ 80. Irenzeus, who was born about 140 a.p., in Asia Minor, and 
died in about the year 202 while Bishop of Lyons and Vienne in Gaul, 
was a pupil of Polycarp. He is of importance in the history of the 
development of Christian thought chiefly as an opponent of the 
Gnostics. Irenzeus ascribes the growth of Gnosticism to the corrupt- 
ing influence of ante-Christian philosophy on the Apostolic tradition. 
Denouncing that freedom of speculation which had degenerated into 
mere lawlessness of the imagination, and that Antinomianism which 
had degenerated into a libertinism hostile to morality, he lays special 
emphasis on Christian tradition and the Christian law, and is hence 
to be regarded as one of the founders and principal representatives of 
the early Catholic Church. Maintaining the identity of the supreme 
God with the Creator of the world and with the author of the Mosaic 
law, Irenzeus (with Paul) explains the difference between the revela- 
tions of the Old and New Testaments as arising from the nature of 
God’s plan for the education of the human race, in which plan the 
Mosaic law was included as a means of preparation for Christianity. 
The Son or Logos and the Holy Ghost are one with the Father and 
instruments in the works of creation and revelation. Christ has con- 
firmed the essential part of the law, the moral law, and has made it 
more broad by including among its objects the intentions of men, 
while at the same time he has declared us free from its external 
ordinances. Man freely decides for or against the divine command, 
and receives accordingly reward or punishment in eternity.—In the 
same circle of ideas moves also the disciple of Irenaous, the Roman 
presbyter Hippolytus, who, with more, completeness than Irenzus in 
details, but at the same time less impartiality, seeks to demonstrate 
the heathen origin of the Gnostic doctrines, : 


The earliest editions of the works of Irenrus are those of Erasmus: Opus eruditissimum divi Irenaet 
episcopi Lugdunensis in quingue libros digestum, in quibus mire retegit et confutat veterwm hiereseon 
impias ac portentosas opiniones, ex vetustiss, codicwm collatione emend, opera Des. Lrasini Roterodami 
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ac nune primum in lucem ed. opera Jo. Frobenti, Basel, 1526; 2d ed., 1528, 3d, 1584, ete.; on these are 
based the editions of Gallasius (Geneva, 1570), Gryneus (Basel, 1571), Feuardentius (1575-16; 1596, ete.), 
Grabe (Oxford, 1702), Massuet (Paris, 1712, and Venice, 1784), and Ad. Stieren (Leipsic, 1853), which latter 
edition is accompanied with Massuct's essays on the Gnostics and on the life, writings, and doctrines of 


Ireneus. The writings of Irenrus fill Vol. VII. in that division of Migne’s Cursus Patrologiae which is — 


devoted to the Greek Fathers. Bohringer treats with special fullness of Ireneus in Die Kirche Christi, 


I. 1, 2d ed, Ziirich, 1861, pp. 271-612. There exist, besides, monographs on the Christology of Irénweus (by é 


L. Duneker, Gott, 1843), on his Cosmology (W. Miller, Die Kosmologie in der griechisclicn Kirche, etc., 
pp. 474-506), on his Eschatology (Moritz Kirchner, in Theol, Stud. und Kritiken, 1868, pp. 815-358), and on 
his doctrine concerning grace (Joh, Kirber, J». de gratia sanctificante, diss. inaug., Wirtzburg, 1865). 

The work of Hippolytus, cava macav aipéocewy EXeyxos, of which formerly only the first book, under 
the title, Origenis Philosophumena, was known, was discovered by Mynoides Mynas in 1842, and pub- 
lished in 1851 (cf. above, p. 21). Other writings of II. have been collected together by P. A. Lagarde under 
the title Zippolyti Romani quae feruntur omnia Graece, Leipsicand London, 1858, Cf. C. W. Haenell, De 
Hippo'yto episcopo, tertii saeculi scriptore, Gott. 1888; Bunsen, Wippolytus wnd seine Zeit, Leips. 1852— 
8; Déllinger, Wippolytus und Katllistus, Munich, 1853; J. E. L. Gieseler, Ueber Hippolytus, die ersten 
Monarchianer und die rim. Kirche in der ersten Hdlfte des dritten Jahrh., in Theol. Stud. u. Kr, 1858 5 
Volkmar, ippolytus und die rémischen Zeitgenossen, Ziirich, 1855. 


In a letter to Florinus (ap. Stieren, I. pp. 822-824) Irenzeus mentions that he remem-. 


bers very exactly the discourses of the aged Polyearp, of whom, in his boyhood, he, 
together with Florinus, was a pupil. Polycarp suffered martyrdom in 167 A. p.; Irenzeus 
may have received his instruction not long before that date. According to Hieronymus 
(Br., 75), he was also a pupil of Papias. Soon after this Treneus came to Lyons in Gaul, 
at which place he was made presbyter, and, after the martyrdom of Pothinus in the year 
177, bishop. Hieronymus names Ireneeus as a Christian martyr, and Gregory of Tours 
(Hist. of Gaul, I. 27) affirms that he suffered death in the persecution under Severus (about 
A.D. 202). His chief work: Showing up and Refutation of the Knowledge falsely so-called 
(Asy yoo Kat avatpor7 THe Wevdwrigov yvdcewc) has come down to us in an ancient Latin 
translation; yet many fragments, and in particular the largest part of the first book, have 
been preserved in the original text. This work is especially directed against the Valen- 
tinians. It was composed (according to III. 3. 3) at the time when Eleutherus held the 
office of Bishop of Rome (Zé. e., about 180 A. D.; but different portions of it were written 
at different times). Eusebius (Z. ZZ, V. 26) mentions a treatise by Irenzeus against Hellenic 
science, and also an exposition of the doctrines announced by the Apostles, and other 
writings. Ireneus designates as the fundamental characteristic of Gnosticism, the blas- 
phemy that the supreme God and the Creator of the world are two different beings; and 
of the same nature with this division of the Father into two beings is, according to him, 
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the division of the Son into a plurality of arbitrarily-assumed beings (as seen particularly — 


in the teachings of the Valentinians). The Gnostic pretence that Jesus taught an esoteric 
doctrine is pronounced false by Irenzeus. The true Gnosis is the apostolie doctrine, as 
delivered to us by the Church. Ireneeus reminds his readers of the limits of human 
knowledge. The Creator is incomprehensible, transcending all human imagination. He is 
intelligent, but not after the manner of human intelligence; he is light, but not like what 


we know as light. All our notions of him are inadequate. It is better to know nothing, ~ 


to believe in God and abide in his love, than through subtle investigations to fall into 


atheism. Whatever we know of God we know through his revelation of himself. With- — 
out God’s aid, God cannot be known. Just as those who sce the light are in the light, so ~ 


those who perceive God are in him and participate in his splendor. God himself is the 


creator of the world. In it he reyeals himself to man and by it the better class of hea-_ 


thens have already known him. What he did before the creation of the world he himself 


only knows. Matter owes its existence to God’s will. In creating the world God was ~ 


guided only by that plan which he had formed in his own mind. He had no need of (the 
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Platonic) ‘‘archetypes;” besides, if such archetypes existed, then there must have existed 
archetypes of those archetypes, and so on in infinitum. In God nothing is without mea- 
‘sure; the measure of the Father is the Son, who in Jesus became man, who knows the 
depths of the divine nature, and who is the steward and distributor of the Father’s grace, 
' to the blessing of humanity; the Son or the Word, and the Spirit or the Wisdom of God 
are the hands of the Father. But we cannot measure the greatness of God. Jesus, the 
Son of the Virgin, was man in reality, and not in appearance only, and he lived through 
every period of life (till he was nearly fifty years old). When man was created, God 
impressed on his heart-the natural moral law, and this impression was not effaced by 
the fall of man and thé consequent introduction of sin into the world. This law was ex- 
pressed in the decalogue; but the Jews, owing to their proneness to fall away from God, 
received in addition the ceremonial law, which was intended to restrain them from the 
worship of idols, and contained types of Christ, but which was not intended to remain 
always in force. Christ has taken away the bonds of servitude which it contained, and 
extended the decrees of freedom, but has not abrogated the decalogue. The revelations 
in nature, and,in the Old and New Covenants, mark the three stages in the plan of salya- 
tion. It is the same God whose aid is given to men at these different stages, according 
to their different needs. Just as truly as Christ had a material body, so truly will our 
bodies also be raised again; it is not our souls alone that will continue to exist. The 
soul of man does not exist before his body, nor is there such a thing as the transmigra- 
tion of souls. That the soul can immediately rise to God after the death of the body, 
Trenzeus pronounces to be an heretical notion, held indeed by some who are called ortho- 
dox, but which is inconsistent with the true doctrine of the gradual advancement of 
the righteous in the next world, and which ignores the fact that we can only by degrees 
become accustomed to incorruption. At first all souls must go into Hades, whenee they 
will rise at the time of the resurrection and will again be clothed with their bodies. But, 
before this,.Antichrist must appear, and then the separation of the good from the bad, 
which will have been proceeding in the measure of the progress of the divine revelations, 
will be completed. By Antichrist is to be: understood Satan incarnate in human form, 
When he shall have reigned for a time (three and one-half years) and sat enthroned in 
the temple at Jerusalem, Christ will come from heaven in the same flesh in which he suf- 
fered, and in the glory of the Father, and will cast Antichrist and his followers into the 
lake of fire. This will happen when the world shall have stcod exactly six thousand 
years, or one thousand years for each day of its creation, Christ will then reign one 
thousand years among the righteous who have been raised from the dead, or during the 
period which is to correspond with the seventh day of creation, the day of rest. The 
citizens of this kingdom will live in blessed, painless fruition, and will be rewarded for 
their former perseverance amid yexations and sufferings. The earth itself will then be 
restored by Christ to its original condition. This kingdom of rejoicing is to be the king- 
dom of the Son. It will be followed by the kingdom of the Father, 7. e., by eternal 
blessedness; for as the Spirit leads men through faith to the Son, so the Son leads those 
who obtain salvation to the Father. But since the same God who is good is also just, a 
second resurrection will take place after the expiration of the reign of the Son, when the 
unrighteous will also be raised, and that to judgment. All who deserve punishment will 
receive it in the souls and bodies in which they turned aside from the offers of divine 
grace. This punishment will consist in the loss of all the blessings of grace; it will be 
eternal and infinite, as are also the blessings of God. 
Hippolytus, a pupil of Irenzeus (according to Photius, Cod. 121), was a Roman pres- 
byter, and is reported to have been exiled to Sardinia in the year 235. Ona pillar in the 
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vicinity of Rome, Hippolytus is represented as sitting on a Cathedra, on which a list of his 
works, and also the Baster-eycle, as reckoned by him, aro engraved. Among the works 
thus mentioned is one bearing the title: epi tH¢ Tod mavTd¢ ovciac, and as the author of 
the éAeyyoc, cited above, designates himself (in the 10th book) as the author of a work 
under this title, it follows that the éAeyyo¢ is with probability to be ascribed to Hippolytus. 
fo Hippolytus also 1s attributed a otrvrayya xara aipécewr, and the author of the éAeyyxo¢ 
mentions (in his Introduction) a smaller work, in-which he had previously treated of the 
doctrines of the heretics, and which appears to have been identical with the civrayua men- 
tioned. It is true that Photius assigns the wept t7¢ Tov mavTd¢ ovciac to the Roman pres- 
byter Cajus, whom Baur (Theol. Jahrb., 1853, 1. 3) considered as the author of the Aeyxo¢; 
but the relation of the statements issuing from Cajus respecting Cerinthus to those con- 
tained in the éAeyyor, and facts reported by Dionysius of Alexandria and Eusebius 
respecting Cajus, militate against attributing to him the work in question. (J. L. Jacobi, 
Duncker, Bunsen, Gieseler, Déllinger, and A. Ritschl regard Hippolytus as the author of 
the éAeyyoc.) Others have ascribed the work to other authors, but without sufficient rea- 
son. The é&Zeyyoo xara wacdv aipéoewr was written after the death of Callistus, Bishop 
of Rome, which took place in the year 223; if Hippolytus was its author, it must therefore 
have been written between A. D. 223 and 235. Hippolytus seeks in his works to demon- 
strate that the errors of the Gnostics were not derived from the Sacred Scriptures and 
Christian tradition, but from the wisdom of the Hellenes, from the doctrines of various 
heathen philosophers, and from pagan mysteries and astrology (Book I., Prooem.). In his 
exposition of Valentinianism he follows Irenzeus substantially, but the Basilidean doctrine 
he had studied for himself, although it is still doubtful whether his knowledge of that doe- 
trine was derived from original writings of Basilides, or (what is perhaps more probable), 
from later works, written by persons belonging to a branch of the school. The Hellenes, 
says Hippolytus, glorified the parts of creation, since they knew not the Creator, and the 
heresiarchs have followed after them (X. 32). The one God, who is over all, begot first 
the Logos; and by Logos is meant, not speech, but that idea of the universe which is 
immanent in God (évdiaferov Tov ravtd¢ Aoyiopdv). This Logos was not, like all the rest of 
creation, created out of nothing; God created it.out of his own substance. Thus the 
Logos, as being consubstantial with God, is itself God (dd Kat Oedc, ovcia idpyov Ascot), 
The world was created by the Logos, at the command of the Father, out of nothing; -it is 
therefore not God, and it can be annihilated whenever God wills it. Man was created a 
dependent being, but endowed with free will; the misuse of this freedom is the source of — 
all evil. Since man is free, God has placed him under law; for the beast is governed by 
whip and bit, but man by command and reward and punishment. The law was first laid 
down by just men, and, more especially, afterward by Moses; the Logos, which warns and 
leads men to obey the law, has exerted its influence in all times; it has in these last days 
appeared personally to men, as the Son of the Virgin. Man is not God; but if thou wilt 
even become God (ei dé OfAe kad Oed¢ yeréoba.), obey thy creator and transgress not his 
commandment, that, found faithful in that which is less, thou mayest be entrusted with 
that which is greater (X. 83). There are not two Gods, but only one, in whom there are 
two persons, and a third economy, the grace of the Holy Ghost. The Logos is the intelli- 
gence, which came forth from God and was revealed in the world as the Son of God. All 
things are through him; he comes from the Father, as light from light, or water from its 
source, or the ray of hght from the sun. God is only one, whether considered as the com- 
manding Father, the obeying Son, or the enlightening Holy Ghost. It is impossible other- 
wise to believe in the one God than by truly believing in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
(Hippol., Contra Haeres. Noéti, 11 seq.). 
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§ 81. Tertullian (160-220), Presbyter of Carthage, went, in his 
opposition to Gnostic and especially to Marcionitic Antinomianism, 
to an extreme of ascetic ethics and legality, which transcended the 
limit maintained by the Church, and brought him finally to adopt 
the Puritanism of the Montanists (which was founded on an energetic 
belief in the speedy return of Christ). According to him, Chris- 
tianity was a law, the new law of Jesus Christ. Tertullian was 
unfriendly to speculation. Philosophy, in his opinion, was the mother 
of heresies; Jerusalem sliould be completely separated from Athens, 
the Church from the Academy. His anti-philosophical tendency 
culminated in the proposition: Credo quia absurdum est. 


Tertulliani Opera ed. Rhenanus, Basel, 1539; ed. Rigaltius, Paris, 1635, 1666; ed. Semler and Schutz, 
Halle, 1770; E. F. Leopold in Gersdorf’s Bibl. Patr. Lat., Vols. 1V.-VII., Leipsic, 1839-41; F. Oehler, 3 
vols., Leipsic, 1853-54, Works on him by J. A. Nésselt (De vera aetate ae doctrina seriptorum Tertul- 
Uiani, Halle, 1768), W. Miinseher (Darstellung der moralischen Ideen des Clemens von Alewandrien und 
des Tertullian, in Henke’s Magazin fiir Religionsphilosophie, Exegese wnd Kirchengeschichte, Vol. V1., 
Melinst. 1796, pp. 106 seq.), Neander (Antignosticus, oder Geist des Tertullian und Linleitung in dessen 
Sceuriften, Berlin, 1825, 2d edition, 1849), Schwegler (in his work on Montanism, Tiibingen, 1841, p. 802), 
Hesselberg (Tert. Lehre, entwickelt aus seinen Schrifien, Part I.: Leben und Schriften, Dorpat, 1848), 
Engelhardt ( Tertullian’s schriftstellerischer Character, in the Zeitschr. f. hist. Theol., 1852, 2), @. Uhlhorn 
(Fundamenta Chronologiae Tertultianae, diss. inaug., Gbttingen, 1852); ef. also Bohringer’s account 
of Tertullian’s doctrine in the second edition of his Kirchengesch. in Biographien. 


Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus was born at Carthage, about A. p. 160, of hea- 
then parents, and was first educated for the law. In about 197 A.p. he was converted to 
Christianity. He joined the Montanists in about the year 200, according to Nésselt and 
Hesselberg, or, according to the more probable supposition of Uhlhorn, in 202; others fix 
the dato at 204-206. In developing his Christian theology, he was influenced by the 
judicial habit of mind resulting from his previous legal studies, while, in defonding it, he 
employed that peculiar eloquence which had characterized him as an advocate; he made 
the spirit secondary to the law, and Christ, so to speak, the servant of Moses. His 
writings (as classified by Neander) are partly apologetic, addressed to pagans, and relat- 
ing to the conduct of the Christians under the persecutions of the former—partly ethical 
and disciplinary, and partly dogmatic and polemical. Ante-Montanistic works of the first 
class are the Ad Martyres, De Spectaculis, De Idolatria, Ad Nationes, Apologeticus (about 
A.D. 200), De Testimonio Animae; of the second class: De Patientia, Oratione (Prayer), 
Baptismo, Poenitentia, Ad Uxorem, De Cultu Feminarum ; of the third class: De Praescrip- 
tione Haereticorum. Montanistic works of the first class: De Corona Militis, De Fuga in 
Persecutione, Contra: Gnosticos Scorpiace, Ad Scapulam (Proconsulem) ; of the second class: 
De Exhortatione Castitatis, Monogamia, Pudicitia, Jejuntis, Virginibus Velandis, Pallio; of 
the third class: Adversus Marcionem, Adv. Hermogenem, Adv. Valentinianos (if written by 
Tertullian), De Carne Christi, Resurrectione Carnis, Anima, Adversus Praxeam. 

- Of all the ancient Church Fathers (except Tatian) Tertullian emphasizes most the 
opposition between morality and the sensuous nature of man, as also between the divine 
revelation and human reason. The divine mysteries cannot, indeed, in the last analysis, 
be opposed to reason, says Tertullian; God is the creator of matter, and the dualism of the 
Manicheans is false. But the monism thus avowed by Tertullian is constantly left by him 

in the background, and the antagonism of principles is portrayed in fiery declamations, 
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What have the philosopher and Christian in common? The diseiple of Greece and the 
divelplo of heaven? ‘ho aspirant for earthly honor and he who aspires to (eternal) life? 
Tho maker of words and tho porformer of deeds? Tho destroyer and the builder-up of 
thinga? ‘The friend and the enemy of error? The corrupter and the restorer of truth, its 
thief and fia gumedian? What have Athons and Jorusalom, the Church and the Academy, 
heretion and Clirivtians, in common with each othor? Our doctrine has come down from. 
tho porch of Solomon, who himself left us as his legacy the injunction, to seek the Lord 
in sliuplicity of heart, Let those who offer us a Stoic, or Platonie, or dialectical Christian- 
ity, rolloct what they are doing, hore is no moro euriosity for us, now that Christ thas 
come, nor any oceaon for further investigation, since we have the Gospel. Wo are to 
neole tor nothing whieh is not contained in the doctrine of Christ. The Christian may not 
foarch for more than itis pormitted him to find; the Apostle forbids endless questions. 
What could Vhalos, tho frst of the Physiologists, tell Croesus with certainty respecting 
the Godhond? Soeratos was condemned, because, by destroying the gods, he adyaneed 
noaror to the truth; but oven the wisdom of Soerates is not to be highly estimated, for who 
would have known the truth without God, and to whom is God known without Christ? 
Who can understand Christ without the Holy Ghost, and to whom, has it been given thus 
fo widoratand him, without the sacrament of faith? Socrates, as he himself confesses, was 
lod by a domon, Iyory Christian laborer has found God; he shows him forth, and can 
anawor ovory question that is asked concorning God, while Plato assures us that it is 
diMoult to (nd the architeet of the world, and that it is not practicable, if possible, to 
make him known to all, whon found. O thou poor Aristotle, who hast diseovered for the 
horotics the art of dialectic, the art of building wp and destroying, tho art of discussing 
all things and accomplishing nothing! What doest thou, O daring Academy? ‘Thou 
uproolost the whole organism of human life, thou destroyest tho order of nature, thou 
doniowt tho providence of God, when thou supposest that tho senses, which God has 
given to his eronturos, aro doceptive as means of knowledge and unreliable as instruments 
for tho praction! uses of life (an anticipation of Descartes’ argument from the véracité de 
Diew), Poot and philosophers haye drawn special, isolated truths from tha Old Testa- 
ment, but thoy have corrupted them and ambitiously claimed thom as discovered by them- 
tolved, Tho philosophers are the patriarchs of the horotics. Platonism furnished the 
miatorial for the Valontinian heresy, and Stoicism for the Mareionitic, The Mpicureans are 
tho fathors of thoso who deny the immortality of the soul, while all the philosophical 
fehools lond support to the deniors of the resurrection, Those hereties who teach that 


mattor ia equally briginal with God draw upon Zeno’s doctrine; thoso who speak of tho 


“flory Goud” have learned of Heraclitus. Tho philosophers contradict each other. While 
thoy hypoeritically pretend to possess truth, the Christian possesses it indeed. Only the 
Ohriatian ia wise and true, and no one is greater than he, yen tho offices of Ludimagistrt 
and /yo/essores Lilerarum are incompatible with tho Christian charactor, Christianity is in 
contradiction with human wisdom and culture, | Cpucifaus est det filius; non pudet, quia 
pudendum est. Lt mortuus est det filius; prorsus erediliile est, quia ineptum est. Dt sepultus 
rostvout; certun est, quia dmposetbile est.” 

Liko human thought, so also the human will is viewed by Tortullian as entirely cor: 
rupl. Tnatead of considering tho sensuous nature of man as that which may be permeated, 
and, do fo spent, fod out with the ideal, he leaves the former in all its erudeness, in 
order that he may the more snecossfilly combat and condemn it, and in order that he may 
find in it, in so faras it is tho necesshry and inoxpugnable basis of spiritual life, the source 
of univorsal dopravity, datrimoniwn and stuprem aro both aliko forms of commiéetio 
canis, and ave distinguishod only by the legal form, (In some passages, however, Tertul- 
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lian rises superior to his principle, and describes Christian marriage as a real life-commu- 
nion.) Celibacy (“pure virginity”) is best; but God permits us to marry once, out of 
regard for our frailty (De Hxhort. Castit., chs. 1,9; De Monog., ch. 15). Tertullian’s Chris- 
tian (like Tatian’s) is “‘an angel riding on a tamed beast.” With regard to marriage and 
the family, “fuga saeculi is synonymous for him with fleeing from the world of moral 
action.” 

As in the doctrine of the Stoics (of whom Seneca, at least, was held in high estimation 
by Tertullian), so also in the doctrine of Tertullian, a dualistic ethics, in which the sensuous 
nature is condemned, is united with a sensualistic theory of cognition and a materialistic 
psychology. Tertullian’s ontology is a gross form of Realism. Te teaches: he senses 
do not deceive us, All that is real is material. Tho materiality of God and the soul is 
without prejudice to the exalted nature of the former and the immortality of the latter 
(Nihil enim, si non corpus. Omne quod est, corpus est sui generis; nihil est incorporale, nist 
quod non est, De Anima, 't; De Carne Chr. 11. Quis enim negaverit, dewm corpus esse, etst 
deus spiritus est? spiritus enim corpus sui generis in sua effigie, Adv. Prax. 7). The soul 
has the same form as the body, and is delicate, luminous and aeriform in substance. If it 
were not material, it could not be acted upon by thé body, nor would it be capable of 
suffering, and its existence in the body would not depend on the nourishing of the latter 
(De Anima, 6 seq.). The soul of the child comes from the semen of the father, like a shoot 
(tradux) from the parent-stock of a plant, and it afterwards inereases gradually in sense 
and understanding (De Anima, 9). Every human soul is a branch (surculus) of Adam's 
soul. With the soul the spiritual qualities of the parents are transmitted to the children; 
hence the universal sinfulness of the children of Adam (tradua animae tradux peccati), But 
together with this inherited sin, a remnant of goodness or of the divine image remains in 


_ us (quod a deo est, non tam extinguitur, quam obwmbratur), so that sin becomes in us our 


own free work. The soul is naturally drawn toward Christianity (anima naturaliter Chris 
tiana, De Testim. An. 1 seq.; Apolog., 17), as is seen in the fact that the simplest and most 
natural manifestations of the religious consciousness among polytheists manifest an invyol- 
untary tendency to return to the original monotheistic belief of humanity. 

Just as the sun is not known by us in its real substance as it exists in the heavens, but 
only in its rays which are shed upon the earth, so God is never revealed to man in the full- 
ness of his majesty, but only according to our human faculties of comprehension, as a 
human God, who has revealed himself in his Son (ldv. Praw., 14). Since God is tho 
greatest of beings, he can be only one (Adv. Mare., I. 3, 5). Te is eternal and unchange- 
able, free, subject to no necessity; his nature is reason, which is one with his, goodness. 
Even anger and hate may be predicated of God; with his goodness is joined the attribute 
of justice (Adv. Marc., I. 23 seq.; II. 6 seq.). So soon as God found Wisdom to be neces- 
,Sary for the work of the creation of the world, he conceived it in himself and begot it, a” 
spiritual substance, bearing the characters of the revealing Word, the all-disposing reason 
and the all-executing power. On account of the oneness of this substance with the substance 
“of God, it also is called God. It came forth from God, just as the ray breaks forth out of 
the sun; God is in it, as the sun is in the ray, the substance in each case being only 
extended, but not separated. Spirit camo from spirit, God from God, light from light, with- 
out the source of existence being in either case thereby diminished. The Father is the 
whole substance of the Godhead, while the Son is a derivative from and a part of that 
substance, as he himself confesses, saying: ‘The Father is greater than I” (Adv. Hermog., 
18; Apol., 21, Adv. Praweam, 9). Reason always existed in God, but there was a timo 
when the Son did not exist. The Son first came into existence when and because the 
Father had need of him as an instrument for the creation of the world, and so caused tho 
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Son to come forth from himself aa tho second porson in the Godhead (Adv. Prax, 14; Adv. 
Teymog., 8). But time, in the proper sense of the term, first began with the existence of 
the world; the Goodness, which mado time, was, before the existence of time, without 
timo (Ado, Mare, Th 8), Like the Son, 80 also the Tloly Ghost came forth from the divine 
aubatines (Ado Pram, 26), The third to Mathor and Son is the Spirit, just as the third to 
root and braneh ta the fruit of the branch, the third to source and stream is the mouth of 
the stream, the third to sun and ray is the extremity of the ray, Thus the Trinity is not in 
contradiation with the divine monarchy, and is in aecordanee with the economy of the unis 
vorse (Adv, Pram, 8) The world was created out of nothing, and not out of a material 
Aubstance, which had eternally presoxisted, nor was it ereated from eternity. Cod was God 
hofore tho eroation of the world; bub it ia only sineo the creation that he has become 
Lord Tho formor tithe ta the name of the substanee of God, the latter designates his 
powor (Ado, /lermog., 8 soq.). Man was created after the image of God; God, in the 
formation of tho first man, being guided by the model of the man Christ who was to come 
(De Resurr, 6). Tho gods of the heathon aro fallen angels, who allowed their love for 
mortal women to lead them away from God (De Cultu #emin, T. 2). 

Justice was originally an undevelopod Nature,” whieh feared God. Through the Law 
and the Prophets it attained next to childhood (yet only among the Jews, since God was 
not mnong the heathens the heathon stood without, like the drop on the bueket; they are 
tho dust on the threshing-floor), Through the Gospel it grow into tho strength of youth. 
Through the new (Montanistic) propheey, which demands perfect sanctification, it is 
dovolopod tito the maturity of manhood (De Virgindbus Velandis, 1), Tho souls of the dead 
awall tn THados tho resurrection and the judgment, A blessed lot is in store for the right 
cous; all deformity, natural or aequired, will be removed, and the fomale sex will be con- 
vortod Into the malo (De Reswr, 6; De Cultu Mem, I. 2), 

‘Tortullian dogerves especial romombrance on account of his energetic defense of relig- 
ious froodom, ‘Tho choice of ono's religion is, he says, the right of every individual, Tt 
ia nol roligloua to seok to forco mon into religion (Jhunand juris et naturalis potestatis est 
riniowique quod putavertt colere, Neo atit obest aut prodest alterius religio. Sed, nee religtonis 
est cogare religionem, quite sponta suseint debeat, non vi, quum et hostiae ab animo Ubenti eapos- 
hulentun, Ita etait nos compuleritis ad sacryicandum, nihil praestabitis dits vestris, Ad Seapr, 2. 
Colat alins Deum, atius Jovem, alius ad Coelum supplices manus tendat, alius ad aram Fidei, 
alius, st hoe putatis, Nubes nwmeret orans, alius Lacunaria, alius suam animam Deo suo voveat, 


alius Rivet.  Videle enim, na et hoo ad drreltigiositatis elogtum concurrat, adimere Ubertatem: 


religionts et dnterdicere optionem diviniiatis, ut non liceat mihi colere quem velim, sed cogar 
_ colere quem nolim, Nemo se ab tnvito coli volet, ne homo quidem, Apol., ch. 24), Yot it may 
ho doubtod, whether Tortullian would have conceded tho same religious liberty to heathens 
‘and horotios, if tho Christians had been in the majority and in possession of the civil 
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power; tho unmistakable satisfaction with which he speaks of tho future torments of the ‘ 
onomios of Christ (De Spectae, 80, 61-62; Conf Apol, 49, 296), hardly permits’ us to 


ALppose it, 


§ 82. The moral reaction exeited by the Antinomianism of the 
Gnosties led to a legal conception of Christian ethics, investing the 
latter with a character akin to, but not identical with, Jewish legal- 
ism. ‘The leaders in this reaction defined Christianity as the new law 
of Jesus Christ, and in the persons of Tertullian and the Montanists 


overstepped the limit of doctrine preseribed by the Church, In like 
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manner the speculative reaction against Gnostic polytheism (and Do- 
cetism), and especially against the doctrine that the supreme God was 
not identical with the Creator of the world, led to the placing of 
_ renewed emphasis on the doctrine of monotheism. The result of 
this was not a simple return to the monotheism of the Jewish reli- 
gion, but a return to a form of monotheism nearly allied to Judaism, 
and in Monarchianism the leaders in this reaction went beyond the 
trinitarian middle-ground chosen by the Church. Monarchianism is 
the doctrine of the unity of God, excluding the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the doctrine that the Father, as One divine person, is 
alone Lord of all, and that the Logos and Holy Ghost have no sepa- 
rate, personal existence. Monarchianism is Modalism, in so far as 
the Logos and the Holy Spirit are viewed by it as modes of the exist- 
ence or essence of God, or even merely as modes in which he reveals 
himself. Monarchianism was taught variously in the form of a modi- 
fied Ebionitism, of Patripassianism, and of a doctrine mediating be- 
tween these two. The earlier Church Fathers, in whose teachings 
the dogma of the Trinity had not attained to that distinct form to 
which it was afterward developed in the Church, leaned, so far as 
they avoided Monarchianism, almost without exception to a form of 
that doctrine which asserted the subordination of the Son and the Holy 
Ghost to the Father, and which afterward received its most distinct 
expression in Arianism, The doctrine finally adopted by the Church, 
and which is commonly named after Athanasius, agreed with Monar- 
chianism in its opposition to the theory of subordination, and in its 
doctrine of the identity in essence of the Father and the Logos and 
the Spirit, while, in agreement with the theory of subordination, it 
affirmed the complete personal distinction of the three, and opposed 
their reduction to mere attributes or even to mere forms of the revela- 
tion of One divine person. 


In regard to ‘the abundant literature of the subjects of this paragraph, it may suffice, in view of their 
specifically theological character, to refer to such leading works as those of Baur and Dorner, cited above 
(p. 263), and to Schleiermacher’s treatise on Sabellianism, Werke, I. 2, pp. 485-574, Mohler’s Athanasius, 
Mayence, 1827, and Heinr, Voigt, Die Lehre des Athunasius von Alecandrien, Bremen, 1861. 


In so far as tho development of the doctrines of the unity and trinity of God was 
founded on the biblical passages which relate to the Father, to Christ, and to the Holy 
Ghost, it belongs only to positive theology to treat of it; but in so far as it was founded 
on speculative grounds, it belongs at once to the history of theological dogmas and to the 
history of Christian philosophy. In this place a summary exposition will suffice, all the 
more, owing to the minute and exhaustive treatment which this controverted subject 
usually and of necessity receives in works on dogmatic history. 
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One fraction of the Monarchians, the followers of Artemon, asserted that until the time 
of Victor, Bishop of Rome, their doctrine was the reigning one in the Roman Church, and 
that it was first proseribed by Victor's successor, Zephyrinus (after 4. D, 200). This may 
bo an oxageorated statement, rendered possible only by the indefiniteness of the earliest 
formulas of Christian doctrine; yet that Monarchianism, connected with a legalistic 


theory of morals, was in the earlier times of Christianity in fact widely extended, is evi- 


dent from numerous writings that have been traced back to the Apostolic Fathers, and 
especially from the, for a long time, highly esteemed work, the ‘Shepherd of Hermas,” 
and also from the testimony of an opponent of Monarchianism, namely, Tertullian (Adv. 
Praxeam, ch. 3; simplices quique, ne dixerim imprudentes et idiotae, quae major semper cre- 
dentium pars est, quoniam et ipsa regula fidei a pluribus diis saeculi ad unicum et verum Deum 
transfert, non intelligentes unicum quidem, sed cum sua oixovouia esse credendum, eapavescunt 
ad oixovopiav, Numerum et dispositionem trinitatis divisionem praesumunt unitutis, quando 
wnitas ex semet ipsa derivans trinitatem non destruatur ab illa, sed administretur. Itaque duos 


et tres gam jactilant a nobis pracdicari; se vero wiius Dei cullores pracsumunt, quasi non et 


unitas irrationaliter collecta haeresim faciat, et trinitas rationaliter expensa veritatem constituat). 
Theodotus of Byzantium and Artemon are representatives ‘of that form of Monarch- 
janism which was nearly allied to deism, or rather to the doctrine of the Ebionites, which 


was founded on the revelation of the Old Testament, and also to the synoptic form of doc- 


trine, Theodotus tanght that Jesus was born of the Virgin according to the will of the 
Fathor, and that at his baptism the higher Christ descended upon him. But this higher 
Christ Theodotus conceived as the Son of Him who was at once the supreme God and the 
Creator of the world, and not (with Cerinthus and other Gnosties) as the son of a deity 
superior to the God of the Jews. Artemon supposed a special influence to have been 
exertod by the supreme God on Jesus, whereby he was distinguished from all other men 
and made the Son of God. In the teachings of these Monarchianists the Logos-conception 
is not found, 

Noetus of Smyrna taught (according to Hippol., Philos., IX. 7 seq.) that the one God, 
who created the world, though in himself invisible, had yet from most ancient times ap- 
peared from time to time, according to his good pleasure, to righteous men, and that this 
samo God had himself become also the Son, when it pleased him to submit to being born; he 
was consoquently his own son, and in this identity of the Father and the Son consisted the 
“monuchia” of God. (Hippolytus compares this doctrine with the Heraclitean doctrine 


of the identity of contraries, expressing his belief that the former arose from the latter.) 
An associate and disciple of Nootus was Epigonus, who brought the doctrine he professed _ 


to Rome; and his pupil, again, was Cleomenes, who defended the doctrine of Noetus in the 
time of Bishop Zephyrinus, the successor of Victor. With this Cleomenes, according to 
Hippolytus, Callistus, the successor of Zephyrinus, was on terms of friendship, and was 
of like opinion (teaching: Tdv Adyov abrdv eivae vidv, abrdy Kad ratépa, dvduace pév (dvor) 
Kadovpevor, év dé dy, 7d Tredjua Adiaiperov). The one person is indeed nominally, but not 
in essence, divided (@» todro mpdowrov dvduare wiv pepttduevor, odoia & ob). Father and 
Son aro not two Gods, but one; the Father as such did not suffer, but he “suffered with” 
the Son (Philos, IX. 12: tov rarépa cuurerovdlvar TH vig, od . . . merovOévad). 

The Monarchian, Praxeas, who taught at Rome in the time of Victor, and against 
whom Tertullian wrote a polemical work, appears to have adopted the opinions of Noetus 
and to have taught that tho Father descended into the Virgin. He distinguishes the 
divine and human in Christ as spirit/and flesh; but by the flesh he understands human 


nature entire, Christ, he says, suffered, as man; to the Father, or God in him, Praxeas 


ascribed a eo-passion (compatt). 
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The doctrine of Sabellius may be looked upon as a return from the Patripassian form of 
Monarchianism to the earlier form, coupled with the adoption of the Logos-conception and 
such modification of the latter as the case required. Sabellius of Libya was Presbyter of 
Ptolemais, in the African Pentapolis, and-lived at Rome under Zephyrinus. He is one of 
the most important representatives of Monarchianism, which is often called afier hig name 
(Sabellianism). He discriminated (according to Athanas., Contra Arianos, 1V.; Epiphan., 
Haer., 62; Basilius, Epist.; Hippol., Philos., IX. 11 seq.) between the Monas and the Trias, 
and taught: 7 povag rAaruvicioa yéyove tpia¢g (ap. Athanas., Orat.,1V., Contra Arian., § 13). 
From this it might appear as if the Monas were related to Father,.Son, and Spirit, as 
the common foundation of all three, and as if the latter were the three forms in which it 
was revealed, namely, as the Father, before the time of Christ, in the creation of the 
world and the giving of the law (or in the general relation of the Monas to the world); 
secondly, as Christ; and lastly, as the Spirit in the Church. This is the interpretation 
given by Schleiermacher in his essay on Sabellius (1822; Werke, Vol. I. 2, pp. 485-574), and 
with him many of the more recent investigators, and also Baur, substantially, haye agreed. 
But with the expression cited is joined the following (tbid., § 25): 6 warp 6 abrdc pév éore, 
mAariverat d& cic viov Kat Tvevpua, which places it beyond doubt, that by the Monas, which 
is expanded into Son and Spirit, the Father himself was meant, and that therefore the doe- 
trine of Sabellius is distinguished from the (Philonic and) Johannean, according to which 
the Father is the absolute God and the Logos is the revealing principle, only by its non- 
recognition of the proper personality of the Logos (and by the greater prominence given in 
it to the doctrine of the Holy Ghost—which indeed was somewhat inconsequent, since it 
swould have been more natural that the Holy Ghost should haye been regarded by Sabel- 
lius rather as an attribute of the Logos), and not by its causing God to recede (like the 
other persons of the Godhead) into a secondary’position with reference to the Monas. 
How little is proved by the expression, 77 ovdg mAaruvleioa yéyove tpsdc, against the iden- 
tity of the Monas with the Father, is obvious from the perfectly analogous expression 
employed by Tertullian in his own name: wnitas ex semet ipsa derivans trinitatem, while yet 
there can be no doubt that Tertullian himself regarded the Father as absolutely first and 
original, and conceived the Son and Spirit as derived from him. The Logos came forth 
from God for the creation of the world, and especially for the creation of man (iva etc 
Kriobauev, mpoyAbev 6 Adyoc). The Logos is the divine reason, not a second person, but a 
faculty of God; as a person (or an hypostasis) the Logos appeared first in Christ. The 
Logos is not subordinate to God the Father, but is identical with God’s essence; but its 
hypostatic existence in Christ was transitory. As the sun receives back into itself the ray ' 
which went forth from it, so the divine Logos, after its hypostatization in Christ, returned 
again to the Father or Monas. Cf. Voigt, Athan., pp. 249, 265 seq. 

The (Sabellian) idea that the Logos, although existing before its manifestation in Christ, 

- was not previous to that event a distinct person, having a distinct essence, but was only 
immanent in the essence of God the Father, was expressed by Beryllus, Bishop of Bostra 
in Arabia (according to Euseb., Hist. Eecl., VI. 33) in the formula: Christ, previously to his 
life upon earth, did not possess a distinct personal existence (kar’ idiav oboiac Teprypapyy), 
and his divinity was not originally his own, but only the divinity of the Father dwelling in 
him (u7d2 Oedryra Wiav yew, aAW éuroherevopévyy ait@ pdvyv tHv matpuhv). (Yet it has 
been attempted, though incorrectly, to find in the historical data concerning Beryllus’ doc- — 
trine a proof that the latter agreed with the doctrine of Noetus.) Beryllus was brought 
over by Origenes (who, however, ascribed personal pre-existence to all men, and hence, 
in logical consistency, naturally ascribed the same to the spirit of Christ) to the doctrine 
of the Church, that the Logos, as a person distinct from God the Father, existed before 
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the incarnation. Cf. Ullmann, De Beryllo Bostreno, Hamb. 1835, and Heinr. Otto Friedr. 
Fock, Die Christologie des Beryil von Bostra, in Niedner’s Zeitschrift fiir histor. Theol., Leips. 
1846, pp. 376-394. 

The consequences of Sabellianism for the doctrine of the person of Christ were drawn 
especially by Paul of Samosata. If the Logos is not a second person, but only the rational 
energy of God, then Jesus (as also each of the prophets who were filled with the Holy 
Ghost) must have been a distinct person from God and a man. While, therefore, the 
Logos, as the rational energy of God, is not subordinated to God, but is, rather, identical 
with him, Christ, .as a person, must stand in the relation of subordination to God the 
Father. Jesus, according to Paul of Samosata, was, although begotten in a supernatural 
manner, yet in himself only a man, but he beeame the Son of God and became God by his 
moral perfection (re#eoroi7ra:). The reason or rational energy of God dwelt indeed in him, 
yet not by means of a substantial union of the God and the man in him, but through the 
exertion of a divine influence, by which his human powers of understanding and will were 
increased. Paul of Samosata disputed (according to Athanas., De Syn., ch. 51) the theory 
of the homousia, or consubstantiality of two divine perscns, the Father and the Son; if this 
theory were true, he argued, the ovceia, or substance common to both, would necessarily rank 
as the first and absolute existence, while the two persons would be related to each other, 
not as father and son, but as two brothers or as common sans of the original oveia, That 
the doctrine here controverted by Paulus is identical in substance with that defended by 
Sabellius (as Baur argues), the Monas of Sabellius bearing the same relation to the persons 
of the Godhead as does the ovcia in the above representation, is an incorrect assumption, 
as*shown by the account already given of the doctrine of Sabellius. The arguments of the 


+ « 


Samosatan are directed rather against the doctrine adopted by the Church, from which he « 


draws the above consequence, by whose acknowledged absurdity he seeks to overthrow 
the postulate from which it is derived. (And in fact the Synod at Antioch, in the year 
269, which maintained the distinction of persons and the identity of Christ with the second 
person of the Godhead, rejected the term duoodcvoc, in order to escape the consequence 
indicated by Paulus and finally adopted by Synesius). 

The subject of Arianism, which teaches that the second person of the Godhead is subot- 
dinate to the Father and that there was a time when this person was not existing, as also of 
the conclusion of the controversy concerning these points by the triumph of the Athanasian 
doctrine of the equality in essence (homousia) of the three persons of the Godhead, and of 


the further development of doctrine which took place within the bosom of the Church, may’ 


here be omitted, as topics belonging to ecclesiastical and dogmatic history, it being sufficient 
for our purpose thus to have called attention to the dogmatic basis of the next sueceeding 
stadium of philosophical speculation. The motives which led to the triumph of Atha- 
nasianism were not so much of a scientific as of a specifically religious and ecclesiastical 
nature. A laudatory account of the life and doctrine of Athanasius has been written, from 
the Catholic stand-point, by J. A. Méhler (Mayence, 1827); H. Voigt. (Bremen, 1861) treats 
of the same subject from the stand-point of Orthodox Protestantism. Whatever judgment, 
for the rest, may be passed on Athanasius (296-373), whether the dogma which he sue- 
cessfully advocated be thought to mark a real advance toward a purer expression of tho 
idea of, God and man as united in one, or whether there be found in it a concealed tri- 
theism, which afterward Augustine and others again modified so as to make it more con- 
Sonant with the monotheistic idea, the historic fact must in any case be acknowledged, 
that the Athanasian form of the doctrine in question, not only in respect of terminology, 


but also in respect of conception and application, was not known in the Christian Chureh., 
from the beginning, but marks, on the contrary, a later stadium in the development of 
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Christian thought. In the view of the earlier Christians, who taught that the world was 
created or formed in time, the Logos was a being who came forth from God for the pur- 
pose of that formation or creation. Origen’s doctrine of the eternal creation of the world 
attributed also to the Logos an eternal personal existence, which was likewise in harmony 
with Origen’s doctrine of the pre-existence of human souls. Later orthodoxy let fall the 
pre-existence of souls and the eternity of the creation of the world, but held fast to the 
doctrine of the eternal existence of the Logos as a second person, begotten of God the 
Father, whereby its rank was so much elevated that it was but a short advance to the 
formula of honiousia. The Holy Ghost, finally, which originally was only the spirit of 
God itself, was now, with a species of logical consisteney, placed as a third person in the 
same rank with the first and second persons. That the nature of the religious conscious- 
ness of man renders these hypostatizations necessary, and that the denial of them must 
lead to an unreligious pantheistic speculation, or else to abstract deism, can hardly be 
asserted with justice. The biblical coneeption of man’s religious consciousness includes 


' the possibility of the inspiration of man by the Spirit.of God, unassociated with adherence 


to any fixed dogmas, and with this conception the Sabellian doctrine (to which, rather 
than to the Athanasian, Schleiermacher, on good religious grounds, gave the preference) 
would seem more nearly accordant than that which finally prevailed in the Church, Faith 
in development and in historical progress degenerates into unphilosophical superstition 
when might and success are made the criteria of right and truth. 


§ 83. The reaction against Gnosticism was accompanied by an 
attempt on the part of some of the teachers of the Church to assimi- 
late the legitimate elements of Gnosticism to the doctrine of the 
Church. In particular, Clement of Alexandria and Origenes, who 
were teachers in the school for ecatechists at Alexandria, may be re- 
garded as representatives of a class of Gnostics, who strove to remain 
free from all heretical tendencies and to maintain an entire agreement 
with the universal (catholic) faith of the Church, and who, in the gen- 
eral character of their teachings, though not in every separate point of 
doctrine, were successful in this attempt. This party were well dis- 
posed toward Hellenic science, and in particular toward Hellenic 
philosophy, which they sought to bring into the service of Christian 
theology. Philosophy, teaches Clement—applying to Paganism the 
same method of historical and philosophical judgment which Trenzous 
and Tertullian employed with reference to primitive times and with 
reference to Judaism and Christianity—philosophy served among the 
Hellenes the same end which the law served among the Jews,—it 
educated them for Christianity; and for those whose faith depends on 
scientific demonstration it must still serve as a discipline preparatory 
for the Christian doctrine. Clement and Origen seck, by means of an 
allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament Scriptures, to prove 


the oneness of Judaism and Christianity, Ohristianity, they say, is 
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Judaism unveiled; in the former the revelation of God has become 
more perfect. The Gnosis of the heretics is at fault in not recog- 
nizing the identity of the Creator and Lawgiver of the world with 
the I'ather of Jesus Christ, and in despising the world and denying 
the freedom of the will.—In their Christology, Clement and Origen 
lean toward a form of the doctrine of subordination, which recognizes 
only in God the Father the absolute and eternal being, conceives the 
Son and the Spirit as persons in the full sense of the word, and repre- 
sents them as having come forth from the Father from eternity 
according to the will of the Father, and as not equal with the Father. 
The creation of the world is viewed by Clement and Origen as an act 
of God, accomplished not in time, but from eternity. To the human 
soul Origen (with Plato) ascribes pre-existence before the body, into 
which latter it descended in consequence of some moral delinquency. 
The soul is endowed with free will. It is on the freedom of the will 
that the distinetion between good and bad, virtue and vice, reposes ; 
in its full recognition of human.freedom lies the peculiar ethical 
character of Christianity, as opposed to Paganism. Active obedience 
to the divine commands is the condition of salvation, It was in 
virtue of his freedom that the divine and human were united in 
Christ. In the person of Christ the divine and human interpenetrate 
each other, as when iron is heated through by fire. Christ’s redemp- 
tive act was a contest against demoniac powers; every Christian 
who denies the world and obeys God’s commandments takes part 
in this contest. The end of all things will come when the punish- 
ment of transgressions shall have been accomplished, and will consist 
in the restoration (Apokatastasis) of all men to their original good- 
ness and blessedness, in order that God may be all in all. 


On the question whether and to what extent the theology of the Chureh Fathers in general, and that 
of the Alexandrians in particular, was affected by the philosophy of Plato and the Neo-Platonists, treat 
Souverain (Le Platonisme dévoile ow essai touchant le verve Platonicien, Cologne [Amsterdam], 1700; 
German translation by Lofiler, Zillichau, 1792), Franciscus Baltus (Défense des SS. Péres aceusés de 
Platonisme, Paris, 1711), Mosheim (De turbata per recentiores Platonicos ecclesia, first published in 1725. 
and reprinted in connection with his translation of Cudworth’s Systema Intellectuale, Leyden, 1773), Keil 
(De civisis aliens Platonicorum recentiorum a relig. Christiana animé, 1785, and in his “ Programms” 
De dovioribus veteris evclesiae culpa corruptae per Platonicds sententias theologiae liberandis, 1793, 
reprinted in Keil's Opuse, Acad, ed. Goldhorn, sectio posterior, Leipsic, 1821, pp. 889-S5S), Oelrichs (De 
doetrina Platonis de Deo a Christianis et rec. Platonicis varie expl. et corrupta, Marburg, 1788), Diihne 
(De yvowe Clementis Alenandrini et de vestigiis neoplatonicae philosophiae in ea obviis, Leipsic, 1831), 
Alb, Jahn (Dissent. Platoniea, Bern, 1839), Buumgarten-Crusius (Lehrbuch der Dogmengesch., 1. 67 seq.), 
Heinrich vy. Stein (Der Streit ber den angedls Platonismus der Kirchenviter, in Niedner’s Zeitschr. fF hist, 
Th. 1861, No. 8, pp. 819-419, aud in the second part of his Geach, des Platonismus, Gittingen, 1864). In 


relation to this question may also be compared various essays and articles, such as Clausen’s (Apologetae 
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ecclesia Chr, antes Thoodasiant Platonis quaque philosophiaa arbitri, ae Khler's and others’ (seo 
above, § 41, . 117). 

Of the Aloxandrian School for Catechista, troat Gueriokoe (Malle, 1824-25), ee O.F, W. Hasselbach (De 
schola, quae Alewandrias florutt, catechetioa, Stottin, 1826, and De Catechumenorum ordinibus, ibtd., 
1889) ; of, Baumgarten Crusius (Dogmengesoh,, I, p. 126), Schnitzer (Origenes p. V.), Redepenning (Origenea, 
ney D. DT seq.) and also Matter, In his 27st, de Cdeole @Alewandrie, Paris, 1540, and J. Simon, Z/ést. de Cécota 
@Alewandria, Paris, 1845, 

The works of Cloment of Aloxandria haye boon edited by P, Vietorins (lorence, 1650), Fried, Sylburg 
(Teidelberg, 1592), Potter (Oxford, 1715), Frid, Oberthiie (Herbipoll, 1780), Reinhold Klotz (in Bibiotheca 
sacra patron ecelusicae Graccorwmn, Part ILL, Loipste, 1881-34); In Migne’s Curis they form Vols, VILL. 
and 1X, of the Groek Fathers, Of Clomont troat Miinscher (see above, under Tertullian), P. Hofstede de 
Groot, Disp, de Clemente Alea, philosopho christiano, Groningen, 1826, Diihne, De yvares Clementis Ale, 
(seo above), Lopstus, “On tho mpdra arorxeta tn Clomens Alox.", in the Rhein, Aus, 1886, pp. 142-148, 
Roinkens, De Clemente presbytero alewandrino, homine, seriptore, philosopho, theologo “bero, Breslau, 
1851, Herm, Routor, Clem. Alew, theol, morativ oapite selecta, comm, acad., Berlin, 1858, Tl. Liimmer, 
Clem, Alew, do Ady doctrina, Loipsie, 1855, Hébert-Duperron, Zswat sur la polénvique et la philos. de 
Olemont DM Alewandrie, 1865, J. Cognat, Clément @Alemandrde, sa doctrine et sa polémigue, Paris, 1868, 
TH, Schtirmann, Die hedlentsche Bildung und dhe Verhiiliniss eur christlichen nach der Darstellung des 
Clem, %, Alem, (G.-Pr.), Minster, 1859, Freppel, Clément ad Alemundria, Paria, 18665 of. also, particularly, 
Baur, in hia Chrisidiche Gnosis, pp, 602-540, and W, Moller, in the work above cited (Aosmologie der 
griechischen Kirche), pp. S06-63d, 

Of the works of Origen, the Latin toxts wore odited by J. Morlin (1st edition, Paris, 1612-19); the 
svork Adverse Cele appeared in print first at Rome, Av», 1481, In the Latin translition of Christophorns 
Porsona, and was flyst edited In Groek by David THosehol (Augsburg, 1605), and afterward by Wy. 
Bpencer (Cambridge, 1658; 2d edition, 1677); his Commentaries, in Greek, on a part of the Bible were 
edited wand published, togethor with Introductory essays by Tuotius (Rouen, 1608, Paris, 1079, ete,); his 
complete works have heen published by O. and ©, V. Delarne (Paris, 1788-59), Oberthir (15 vols, Wirz- 
burg, 1780-04), and by ©, 11, i, Lommatzsch (Borlin, 1881-47), The work wepl apyov has been separately 
published by Redepenning (Lelpsic, 1886), In Migno’s Cursus tho works of Origen fll Vols. XL-X VIL. 
Of Origen trout, among others, Schnitzer (Origenes Uber dia @rundlehren der G@laubenswissenschast, 
Stuttgart, 1836), GQ, Thomasius (Orgenes, Nuvomborg, 1887), Redoponning (Origenes, edne Darstellung 
goines Lebons wut seiner Lehre, Bonn, Wdl46), Kriger (on OMgen'’s relation to Ammontus Saeens, in 
Tigon's Zeltacha,, 1848, 1. pp. 40 soq.), Mischer (Conumentatio de Origents theologia et coamologia, Tale, 
1846), Rumors (Des Orig, Lehve von der Auferstohung dea Ileisches, Trier, 18D1), Pormand (Aaposition 
orit, des opinions @Origend sur la nature eb Corigine de péohd, Strasburg, 1861); ef Baur and Dorner, 
Titter, Noander, Mébler, and Bohringer, in thely works before elted, Kahnta, Die Lelve vom heil. Geist, 
Vol. 1, 1847, pp. 881 seq,, and W, Miller, Aosmod., eto, (Soo above), pp. 586-560, 

On Colsus compare FY A, Phillppl, De Celat adversaatéi Christianorum philosophandi genere, Berlin, 
18386, ©, W, J. Blndemann, Veber Cu a Sohvist gegen die Christen, in the Zeitschrift fir histor, Theol, 
1842, Q. Baumyarten-Crusius, De seriptonibua saeculi, p., Chr IZ, qut novam valig., dmpugnarunt, 
Misenao, 1845, 


Tho old controversy respecting tho “Platonism of the Church Fathors ” is to-day not 
yet in evory respect ended, That these Fathers submitted in a measure to the influence 
of the philosophy of Plato is unquestioned; but it is susceptible of dispute how far this 
influence extended, and whether it was direct or indirect, That cortain of the Church 
Fathors occupied thomselves as scholars with tho works of Plato could scarcely account for 
the exertion of more than a secondary influence on the development of Christian dogmas 
and Ohristian philosophy—an influence which has often been over-rated, Of much greater 
consequence was tho indirect influence which Platonism (and Stoicism), in their Jewish- 
Alexandrian form and in their combination and blending with Jewish religious ideas, exerted 
in shaping the doctrine contained in the New Testament writings of Paul and in the fourth 
Gospel, and so, in consequence of the canonical importance of these writings, in determin- 
ing tho creed of all Christendom, Subsequently, the ideas thus introduced into Chris- 
tianity, having become common Christian property, served ag points of union and departure 
for further stucies, | 
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* Aloxandria, the original homo of Gnosis, is also tho birth-place of Christian theology, 


. ‘, iy . . . ry ’ 
which, in its first form, itself aimed to be nothing olso than a Christian Gnosis’ (Baur, Co _ 


der dret ersten Jahrh., 2d ed, p. 248). Tho Catechists’ School at Alexandria may have heen 
founded at a comparatively carly date, upon the model of the schools for Hellenie enlture, 
after that, as an ancient tradition has it, the Mvangelist Mark had there proclaimed the 
message of Christ, Athonagoras is said to have taught in this school (seo above), tn 180 
A.D. it was under the direction of Pantwnus, who, before his conversion to Christianity, 
had been a Stoic. With him (from 189 on) and after him his pupil Titus Plavius Clemens, 
the Alexandrian, taught there; soveral of his works havo come down to us, in par 
ticular the Adyoe mporperraundg mpdg “HAAvac, in which he argues against Paganism, from 
the absurdities and scandals of tho heathen mythology and mysteries, and admonishes 
his readers to como to Christ, and become obedient to the ene God and the one Logos of 
God; further, tho Paedagogus, containing rules of Christian ethios, and the erpaxera or 
erponareic in eight books, in which Clomont expounds the substance of Christian filth in 
its relation to tho doctrines of Grook philosophers and of Christian heretics, and seeks to 
guido his readers from faith to knowledge, to the true Gnosis; but proceeds (as he himself 
acknowledges and as hoe indicates by his title, which charactorizes the work to which it is 
prefixed by comparing it to a carpot of various colors), not with systomatic ordor and con- 
nection, but aphoristically; there is, besides, a shorter work by him under tho title; rig 6 
owfduevog mAovatog; Soveral other writings aro montioned by Nusebius, fst, Meet, VI. 18, 

Cloment adopts tho view of Justin, that to Christianity, as the whole truth, the con. 
ceptions of anto-Christian times are opposed, not as moro errors, but as partial truths, ‘The 
divine Logos, which is everywhere poured out, like the light of the sun (Strom, V. 8), 
enlightened the souls of mon from the beginning, Tt instructed the Jows through Moses 
and tho prophots (Paed, I, 7), Among tho Greeks, on the contrary, it called forth wise 
men and gave them, through the mediation of the lower angels, whom the Logos had 
appointed to bo shepherds of tho nations (Strom, VII. 2), philosophy as a guide to 
righteousness (Strom. 1.5; VI. 5), Like Justin, Clement maintains that the philoso. 
phers took much of their doctrine secretly from the Orientals, and, in particular, from 
the religious books of the Jews, which doctrine they then, from desire of renown, falsely 
proclaimed as the result of their own independent investigations, besides falsifying and 
corrupting it (Strom, Ie 1, 1%; Paed., 7.1, ete). Yot some things portaining to true 
doetrine were really discovered by the Groek philosophers, by the aid of the seed of the 
divine Logos implanted in them (Cohort, VI. 59), Plato was the best of the Greek phi- 
losophers (6 mdvra dpiotog MAdrav, . . . olov Ovopopobuevoc, Paed., Il, 11; Strom, V. 8). 


The Christian must choose out that which is true in the writings of tho different phi- 


losophers, ¢. ¢., whatever agrees with Christianity (Strom, I. 7; VI. 1%). We need tho ald 
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of philosophy in order to advance from faith (lorie) to knowledge (yore), Tho Gnostic is — 


to him who merely believes without knowing as the grown-up man to tho child; having oute 
grown the fear of the Old Testament, ho has arrived at a higher stage in the divine plan for 
man’s oducation. Whoevor will attain to Gnosis without philosophy, dialectic, and the study 
of nature, is liko him who expects to gather grapes without cultivating the grape-yvine 
(Strom., 1. 9). But the criterium of true scionce must always bo the harmony of tho latter 
with faith (Strom, Il. 4: kupidrepov ob» ripe brearhunc  mlorig Kal bore avrie eperppior), 
Tho Gnostic must raiso himself through the»vorld of birth and sin to communion with God 
(Strom. VI. 16). With Gnosis is inseparably joined love, which renders man perfect 
(Strom, VII. 10). Clement regards a positive knowledge of God as impossible; we know 
only what God is not. God is formless and nameless, although we rightly make uso of the 
best names in designating him; ho is inflnite; ho is neithor genus, nor difference, neither 
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epecies, nor individual, neither number, nor accident, nor any thing that can be predicated 
of another thing (Strom., V. 11, 12). Only the Son, who is tho power and wisdom of the 
Father, is positively knowable (Strom., V. 1 soq.). In Clement’s utterances concerning 
the Son, the Philonic wavering between the theory of subordination and Modalism (see 
above, p. 231) is not fully overeome.—The Holy Ghost occupies the third place in the divine 
triad ;*he is the energy of the Word, just as the blood is the energy of the flesh (Strom., 
YV. 14; Paed., II. 2). 

Of the ethical precepts which Clement lays down in the Paedagogus, those are pecu- 
liarly worthy of notice which relate to marriage. In distinction from Tertullian and 
others, who saw in marriage only a legalized satisfaction of an animal instinct and who 
barely tolerated it, while affirming celibacy to be morally superior to it, Clement appeals in 
favor of the opposite view to the example of several of tho Apostles, such as Peter and 
Philip, who were married; ho meets the argument drawn from the example of Christ by 
saying that Christ’s bride was the Church, and that he, as the Son of God, oecupied an 
altogether exceptional position, and argues that it is necessary to the perfection of man 
that he should live in wedlock, beget children, and not allow himself by the cares which 
they bring him to be drawn away from love to God, but endure and overcome the tempta- 
tions arising from children, wife, domestics, and possessions (Strom, Il. 1, 6; VII. 12). 
As in marriage, so in the case of riches, every thing depends on a mind eapable of presery- 
ing itself pure and faithful in every situation in life, independent of external goods, and 
master of its own interior freedom (rig 6 cwtduevog mAotatog ; soo, especially, ch. 19). Tn 
the case of martyrdom, again, the essential thing is not the act of confession and the suf- 
fering, as such, but the constant and successful striving to purify one’s self from sin and 
to endure readily all that the confession of Christianity may render necessary (Shvrom., IV, 
chs. 9 and 10). : 

Origen (born A, D, 185, probably at Alexandria, died in 254, in the reign of Valorian) 
was educated in his early youth by his father Leonidas, and afterward especially by 
Clement of Alexandria. Familiar with the Scriptures from his youth, ho also devoted 
himself, as he came to maturity, to the study of the works of the Greek philosophers, 
especially to the works of Plato, Numenius, Moderatus, Nicomachus, and the Stoies 
Cheremon, Cornutus, Apollophanes, and others; he then attended, though, as it seems, 
not till after his twenty-fifth year, the school of Ammonius Saceas, the founder of Neo- 
Platonism (Porphyr., ap. Euseb., #. Jf, VI. 19), Origen taught in the School for Cato- 
chists while yet very young, beginning when he was eighteen years old. Compelled in 
the year 232 to quit Alexandria, he lived in his later years at Cxosarea and Tyre. Of 
his writings, which for the most part are explanatory of various parts of the Bible, the 
mept apxav (concerning the fundamental doctrines)—in which he, first among all Christian 
theologians, undertook to set forth the doctrines of the Christian faith in a systematic 
connection, but which, with the exception of a few fragments preserved by Hieronymus, 
has come down to us only in the Latin translation of Rufinus (or, rather, in the revision 
of Rufinus, for Rufinus altered the original text, so as to soften down what was most 
heterodox in it)—and the work Contra Celsum—a defence of Christian faith against the 
objections of a Platonist—are those which have special philosophical significance, 

Before Origen there existed no system of Christian doctrine. The beginnings of a sys- 
tematic presentation were contained in the Epistle of Paul to the Romans and in the Wpistle 
to the Hebrews. The necessity of reducing the teachings of the Biblo and the doctrines 
developed in the course of the controversies against heretics and non-Christians to a 
systematic form, was first felt by the teachers at the School for Catechists, and they, in 
going to work to meet this necessity, were guided by the baptismal confession and tho 
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Regula Fidei. Tn the writings of Clement the subjects of his Gnosis are loosely combined, 
the treatises disclose no plan followed in detail, they are only labors preparatory to a sys- 
tem. Setting out with these materials, Origen laid the, foundation of a well-ordered 
system of Christian dogmas. Yet his order was not very exact. The gain of a systematic 
doctrinal form was, however, not secured without substantial loss. The doctrines relating 
to the pre-mundane existence of God being placed first, in the regular scholastic *order, 
concealed those living germs seated in man’s religious feeling or contained in the history 
of religion, which might otherwise have influenced beneficially the historical-;deyelopment 
of Christian doctrine, and the doctrine of Soteriology was left comparatively undeveloped. 
Origen says: “The Apostles taught only what was necessary; many doctrines were not 
announced by them with perfect distinctness; they left the more precise determination and 
demonstration of many dogmas to the disciples of science, who were to build up a scientific 
system on the basis of the given articles of faith” (De Princ., Praef., 3 seq.). The principle 
that a systematic exposition should begin with the consideration of that which is naturally 
first, is expressly enounced by Qrigen (Lom. in Joan., X. 178), where, in an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the eating of the fishes, he says: in eating, one should begin with the head, @. e., 
one should set out from the highest and most fundamental dogmas concerning the heavenly, 
and should stop with the feet, 7. ¢, should end with those doctrines which relate to that 
realm of existence which is farthest removed from its heavenly source, whether it be to 
that. which is most material or to the subterranean, or to evil spirits and impure demons. 
The order of presentation in the four books respecting fundamental doctrines is (ac- 
cording to the outline given by Redepenning, Orig., II. 276) as follows: ‘‘At the com- 
mencement is placed the doctrine of God, the eternal source of all existence, as point of 
departure for an exposition in which the knowledge of the essence of God and of the 
unfoldings of that essence leads on to the genesis of the eternal in the world, viz.: the 
created spirits, whose fall first occasioned the creation of the coarser material world. This 
material is without difficulty arranged around the ecclesiastical doctrines of the Father, 
Son, and Spirit, of the creation, the angels, and the fall of man. All this is contained in 
the first book of Origen’s work on fundamental doctrines. In the second book we set foot 
upon the earth as it now is; we see it arising out of an ante-mundane though not abso- 
lutely eternal matter, in time, in which it is to lead its changing existence until the restora- 
tion and emancipation of the fallen spirits. Into this world comes the Son of God, sent by 
the God of the Old Testament, who is no other than the Father of Jesus Christ; we hear 
of the incarnation of the Son, of the Holy Ghost as he goes forth from the Son to enter 
into the hearts of men, of the psychical in man in distinction from the purely spiritual in’ 
him, of the purification and restoration of the psychical man by judgment and punishment, 
and of eternal salvation. In virtue of the inalienable freedom belonging to the spirit, it 


fights its way upward in the face of the evil powers of the spiritual world and against 


temptations from within, supported by Christ himself and by the means of grace, #. ¢., by all 
the gifts and operations of the Holy Ghost. This freedom, and the procéss by which man 
becomes free, are described in the third book, The fourth book is distinct from the rest 
and independent, as containing the doctrine of the basis on which the doctrine of the pre- 
ceeding books rests, viz.,.the revelation made in Holy Scripture” (whereas later dogmatists 
have been accustomed to place this doctrine before the other contents of their systems). 
Of the special doctrines of Origen, the following are those most worthy of notiee. Tn 

opposition to the Gnostics, he, like Trenzeus and others, holds it to be apostolic doctrine 
that, God, who created the world out! of nothing, is at once just and good, the author of the 
Old and New Testaments, the giver of the law and the Father of Jesus Christ, who was 
born of the Virgin through the influence of the Holy Ghost, and became man by his own 
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; ‘voluntary self-humiliation (De Princ., I. 4). He conceives God as a purely spiritual es- 


“sence, not fire, nor light, nor breath, but an absolutely immaterial unit (wovde or évde, De 


Princ., I. 96 seq.). Only on the supposition that he is immaterial can God be conceived as 
absolutely unchangeable, for all that is material is mutable, divisible, and perishable (De 
Princ., 11. 184). The depths of the divine wisdom and knowledge are unsearchable; the 
entire” fullnesstof the divine light is accessible to no creature (Tom. in Jo., IT. 80 seq.). Yet 
God is not without measure and limit, he is self-limiting; the absolutely unlimited would be 
unable to conceive itself (Jom. in Matth., XIII. 569). God's omnipotence is limited by his 
goodness and wisdom (@. Cels., III. 493). The Son is always begotten of God the Father, 
in the same manner in which light always begets its own lustre, or as the will proceeds 
outward from the mind, without causing a division of the latter into parts, 7. ¢., without 
being separated from the mind (De Princ., I. 110 seq.). In all which the Father is and 
has the Son participates, and in this sense a community of essence may be predicated of 
him and the Father; yet he is (De Orat., 222) not only as an individual (ard ioxeizevor) 
another being than the Father, a second God (0. Cels., V. 608: dettepoc Oedc), but he is also 
inferior to him in essence (ka7’ ovciay), in so far as his existence is conditioned and depends 
on that of the Father; he is @edc, but not, like the Father, 6 Oeéc, he knows the Father, 
but his knowledge of the Father is less perfect than is the Father’s knowledge of himself 
(Tom. in Joh., XXXII. 449). As being a copy, he is inferior to the original, and is so 
related to the Father as we are to him (Fragm. de princ., I. 4); at least in that measure in 
which the Son and the Spirit tower above all creatures, does the Father tower above 
themselves (Tom. in Jo., XIII. 235). In relation to the world, the Son is a prototype, 
idéa ideGv (C. Cels., VI. 64). In the unfolding of the divine unity into plurality, the Son 
is the first term, the Spirit the second, standing next to the created world, yet himself 
belonging to the Godhead as the last element or term in the adorable Trinity (Tom. in Jo., 
VI. 133: ric Tpookuryrije tptddoc). The Spirit receives all which he is and has through 
the Son, as the latter also receives all from the Father; he is the mediator of our com- 
munion with God and the Son (De Princ., TV. 374). Later in order than the Holy Ghost, 
but not later in time, is the entire world of spirits, created by the will of the Father, and 
numbering more than we can calculate, though not absolutely innumerable (De Princ., IT. 
219; Fragm. de princ., II. 6). The time will come when all spiritual beings will possess 
the knowledge of God in the same perfect measure in which the Son possesses it, and all 
shall be sons of God in the same manner in which now the Only-begotten alone is (Lom. 
in Jo., 1. 17), being themselves deified through participation in the deity of the Father 
(Tom. in Jo., 11. 50: yetox rig éxetvov Oedz7To¢ Georovobuevor), so that then God will be all 
in all (De Princ., III. 318, 321). 

The goodness of God could never remain inactive nor his omnipotence be without 
objects for his government, hence the creation of the world cannot have been begun in any 
given moment of time, but must be conceived as without beginning (De Princ., TIT. 308), 
There have been no zeons in which no worlds existed. This present world has, nevertheless, 


shad a commencement, and is subject to decay, and the duration of each world-zéon, and 


- therefore (since, according to Origen, the number of the zeons is obviously finite) time itself, 


is limited; God could not foreknow all things if the duration of the world was unlimited 
(Tom. in Matth., XIII. 569). God did not find matter already in existence and then merely 
communicate shape and form to it, but he himself created matter; otherwise a providence, 
older than God, must have provided for the possibility of his expressing his thoughts in 


_ material forms, or a happy accident must have played the réle of providence (De Princ., II. 


164). God, who in himself is spaceless, is by his working power everywhere present in 
the world, just as the architect is present in his work, or as the soul, as organ of sensa- _ 
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tion, is extended throughout the body; only that which is evil is not filled by his presence 
(De Orat., p. 233; De Princ., II. 172). God comes down to men, not in space, but by his 
providence (C. Cels., V. 586). The created human spirit, haying turned away from the 
fullness of the divine life, was placed in a material environment, but is free to choose 
between the good and the bad; the faculty of willing and the power which men may use 
for good, are the gift of God, but man’s decisions are his own work. Yet even in this God 
affords us his aid through his Holy Spirit; each of our actions results from a mixture of 
our own volition and of divine assistance (De Princ., IIL.; Jn Ps, p. 672; In Matth., X11. 
561). “Evil is the turning away of the creature from the fullness of true being to empti- 
ness and nothingness, hence a privation; life in sin is a life of death (De Princ., I. 109). 
The cause of evil is neither God nor matter, but that free act of turning away from 
God, which God did not command, but only did not prevent (C. Cels., VII. 742). In the 
future world there will be rewards and punishments, but at last evil itself must become 
ancillary to good; the consequences of evil cannot endure until after the end of the world; 
at the end of all things will take place the Apokatastasts, the restoration of all things to 
unity with God (De Princ., IIT. 312 seq.). The evil spirits, at their head the devil, tempt 
us as much as is necessary that we may prove ourselves (C. Cels., VI. 666); but even they 
are corrigible and shall be redeemed {De Princ. I. 156; IIT. 233). Good angels stand at 
our side; at last. love brought the Logos himself down to us, and led him to assume not 
only a human body, but also a complete,.rational, human soul (De Princ., II. 6; IV. 32), 
To numerous ages of the world the Logos did not appear himself; in the present on. 
which is already drawing near to its end, he has come down as a Redeemer, to lead all 
things back to God (De Prine., II. 17). The divine Logos, mightier than sin, is the world- 
redeeming power; through him the Almighty God, for whom nothing is irretrievably lost, 
will lead all men back to full and blessed life (De Princ. I. 109, 324). Tho object of 
future punishments is purification; as by fire, the evil in us will be extirpated more quickly 
in those who are purest, less quickly in the impure; the worst sinners will continue in 
these punishments, as in their hell, till the end of time; after which God will be all in all, 
being the measure and the form of all the motions of the souls, who only feel and behold 
him (De Princ., IIT. 311). ; 

The Holy Scriptures were inspired by God, and contain his word, or his revelations. 
The doctrine contained in them has already made its way as revealed truth among all 
peoples, whereas the philosophical systems of men, with all their proofs, have not been 


able to gain the acceptance of a single people, much less of all nations. That the Scrip-- 
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tures are inspired is testified not only by the fact of their wide propagation, but also by _ } 


the impression whith we receive in reading them; for we then feel ourselves touched by 
the breath of the Holy Ghost. These Scriptures contain pre-eminently (spoyyouuévac) 
matter of instruction, and inform us respecting the formation of the world and other mys- 
teries; in the next place, they furnish precepts for our conduct. The Gospel and the 
Apostolic Epistles stand in no respect behind the Law and the Prophets. The Old Testa- 
ment is unveiled in the New. Yet the New Testament is itself. not the end and consum- 
mation of the revelations of God, but it is related to the complete truth as the Old 
Testament is to it; it awaits its unveiling at the second coming of Christ, and is only a 
shadow and image of those things which shall be after the end of the present period of the 
world; it is temporary and not immutable, and will one day be changed into an.eternal 
Gospel (De Princ., III. 327; IV. 1 seq.; 61 seq.; 364). Even a Paul and a Poter deseried 
only a small portion of the truth (om. in Jerem., VIII. 174:seq.; Tom. in Hpist. ad Rom, 
V. 545). The understanding of the secret meaning of the Holy Scriptures or their alle- 
gorical interpretation is a gracious gift of the Holy Ghost, the greatest of all his gifts; 
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Origen calls it, not—after the manner of his predecessors, including Clement— Gnosis 
(which designates for him only an inferior stage of knowledge), but Wisdom (7 (eta codia, 
C. Cels., VI. 639; Sel. in Ps., p. 568; yxapioua rig cogiac or Adyou Kai cogiac, Sel. in Matth., 
p. 835). Origen designates the allegorical method of interpretation in opposition to the 
ordinary method of interpretation or interpretation proper, as the spiritual in opposition to 
the somatic; from it he occasionally distinguishes also moral interpretation»which he terms 
psychical (De Princ., IV. 59). (In reality, allegorical interpretation amounted in practice, 
in the case of all those passages in which the biblical writer did not himself intend to 
speak allegorically—which intention, it is true, the Alexandrians always imputed to him, 
when the literal sense failed to edify themselves—only to a species of aphoristical philoso- 
phizing on the occasion of Bible passages.) 

The eclectic Platonist, Celsus, incorrectly supposed by Origen to be an Epicuréan (and 
therefore to be distinguished from the Epicurean of the same name who lived about 
170 a. D., and is mentioned by Lucian in the Pseudomantis) wrote about the year 200 a 
Aébyoo aAnOyc against the Christians, in which he combats Christianity, partly from the 
Jewish and partly from his own philosophical stand-point, reducing its historical basis to 
an abortive attempt at insurrection, and opposing to the Christian idea of forbearing love 
the idea of justice; to faith in the redemption of humanity, faith in an eternal, rational 
order of the universe; to the doctrine of God incarnate, the idea of the remoteness of God, 
whose influence on earthly things is exerted only indirectly, and to faith in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, the doctrine of the nothingness of matter and of the future existence of 
the soul alone. Celsus finds the cause of the wide acceptance of Christianity in the fear 
and hope excited among the uncultured masses, who were incapable of rising above sen- 
suous conceptions, by threats and promises with reference to their future condition. In 
return, Origen, in his reply, written at the request of his friend Ambrosius, asserts the 
reasonableness and demonstrableness of the Christian faith. He finds his proofs of Chris- 
tianity in the fulfilled prophecies of the Old Testament (Contra Celswm, I. 366), in the 
miracles which were daily performed on the sick and on persons possessed by evil spirits 
through the reading of the Gospel (ib., I. 321 e¢ al.), in the victorious extension of Chris- 
_tianity and its sanctifying power, and in the conspicuous purity of the Christian com- 
munities in the midst of general corruption (7b., I. 323; III. 466). Origen then. seeks to 
establish the single dogmas of Christianity in substantially the same manner as in the mepe 
apx6v. The right of the Christian communities to exist, against the will of the state, is 
founded by Origen on the law of nature, which is given by God and is higher than the 
written law (C. Cels., V. 604). i 

The later adherents of Orthodoxy, the form and character of which were fundamentally 
influenced by the doctrine of Origen (see above, § 82, end) recognized the importance of 
the services rendered by him to Christianity, and yet at the same time opposed him, 
receiving with favor his apologetical, but rejecting his systematic, work, while, on the other ~ 
side, Arians, and afterward Pelagians, appealed to him as an authority. In his writings 
lay combined (as in more recent times in the writings and views of Schleiermacher) the 
germs of opposed theological systems, which at a later period were to attain to an indo- 
pendent development. The same Justinian who (in A. p. 529) broke up the school of the 
Neo-Platonists, condemned (about 540) Origenism in nine anathemas. 


§ 84. While Christological speculation was developed chiefly by 
Hellenistic theologians, the Latin teachers of the Church gave promi- 
nence more especially to the general basis of the Christian doctrine, 


- 
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as contained in the belief in God and immortality, as also to anthro-— 


pological and ethical questions. Minutius Felix, a Roman attorney, 
defended, without touching on Christology, the belief of the Chris- 
tians in the unity of God. He sought to show that this belief was 
held by the most distinguished philosophers ; he combated sharply the 


polytheism of the popular faith, as opposed to reason and the moral ~ 


sense, and maintained, against various objections, the Christian doe 
trines of the perishableness of the world, the imperishability of the 
soul, and the resurrection of the body. With less elegance of form, but 
greater completeness of detail, and yet often more ‘puperticially ec 


thoroughly, the same theme is handled by Arnobius, who also pays: 


some attention to the Christological question, attempting to prove the 
deity of Christ by his miracles. He holds the belief in God’s exist- 
ence to be innate. With Justin and Irenzeus, he denies the natural 
immortality of the soul, whose nature he regards as intermediate be- 
tween the divine and material, and he opposes the Platonic argu- 
ments for the pre-existence and post-existence of the soul, reserving 
his favor only for the theological and moral argument. The rheto- 
rician Lactantius unites in his theologico-philosophical writings agree- 
ableness of form and Ciceronian purity of style with a tolerably 
comprehensive and exact knowledge: of his subject-matter; yet his 
always clear and facile presentation sometimes lacks in thoroughness 


and profundity. He sets the Christian doctrine as the revealed truth ~ 


over-against the polytheistic religion and the ante-Christian phi- 


losophy, both of which he makes war upon as being false and per- 


nicious, although confessing that no opinion is without some elements 
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of truth; but aflirming that he only can rightly poivt out these ele- : 
ments who has been taught of God. The union of true wisdom with ~ 
true religion is the end which he seeks to further by his writings. — 


The rejection of polytheism, the recognition of the unity of God, and 
Christology, are for him the successive stages of religious knowledge. 


True virtue rests on true religion; its end is not itself, but eternal 


blessedness. 


The apologetical work of Minutius Felix was first published with the work of Arnobius Adv. Gentes — 


(Rome, 1543), it being supposed to be the last (eighth) book of the latter work; under its proper title 


of Octavius, and as a work of Minutius Felix, it was first edited by Franz Balduin (Heidelberg, 1560), then — 


in the edition of Arnobius (Rome, 1583, ete.), and in more recent times by Lindner (Langensalza, 1778), 
Russwurm (Hamburg, 1824), Muralt (Zirich, 1836), Liibkert (with translation and commentary, Leipsic, 


1836), by France. Ochler, in Gersdorf’s Bibl. Patrum Eecles. Lat. sel. (Leipsic, 1847), and Rye J. Kayser — 


(Paderborn, 1863), and finally by Halm, Vienna, 1867 (see above, p. 263). 
The work of Arnobins, Adversus Gentes, was first printed at Rome in 1543; more recently it has been 
published at Leipsic, 1516, edited by Joh. Con, Orelli, at Halle, 1844, edited by Hildebrandt, and: in 
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Gersdorf’s Bibl. patr. eccl. Lat. Vol. XIT, edited by Franz Oebler, Leipsic, 1846. On Arnobius, see BE. 
Klussmann, Arnod. w. Lucretius, in the Philologus, Vol. XXVI..1867, pp. 362-366. 

The works of Lactantius, of which the Inaiige Div. were the first to appear in’ print (Subiaco, 1465 seq., 
Rome, 1470 seq., ete.), have been printed very often; more recent editions are those by J. L. Biinemann 
(Leipsic, 1789), J. B. Le Brun and Nie. Lenglet-Dufresnoy (Paris, 1748), O. F. Fritzsche, in Gersdorf's Bidl., 
Vols, X, and XI. (Leipsic, 1842-44), and in J. P. Migne’s Bibi, (Paris, 1844), 


The short work of Minutius Felix (who lived probably*before the end of the second 
century, and in some of his ideas follows in the path of Tertullian), marked by graceful- 
ness of style and mildness of spirit, contains an account of the conversion of the heathen 
Cecilius by the Christian Octavius. Ozcilius urges, that in view of our uncertainty re- 
speoting all supra-terrestrial things, men should not with vain self-conceit allow them- 
Selves to judge respecting them, but that men should retain and respect, in regard to them, 
the traditions of their ancestors, and that, if they will philosophize, they should confine 
themselves, like Socrates, to the things which relate to man, while in relation to other 
things they find, with Socrates ana the Academics, their true wisdom in the knowledge of 
their ignorance. Quod supraest, nihil ad nos. Confessae imperittiae summa prudentia est. In 
reply to this argumentation (which, of course, was equally good for men of all religions, 
including Christians, when their religion should once have become domitiant and traditional), 
Octavius answers, first, by pointing out the contradiction involved in the combination of 
theoretical skepticism with actual adherence to a traditional religion. Octavius approves 
the requirement of self-knowledge, but asserts, in opposition to the affirmations of Cecilius 
respecting the incognoscibility of the transcendent, that in the universe all things are so 
intimately united to each other, that the human cannot be known without the divine (wt 
mist divinitatis rationem diligenter excusserts, nescias hwmanitatis). Besides, continues Octa- 
vius, our knowledge of God is not so uncertain; such knowledge is our prerogative, as 
beings endowed with speech and reason, and it results for us from our observation of the 
order of nature, and especially from our observation of the adaptation of means to ends in the 
structure of all organized beings, and, above all, in man (Quid enim potest esse tam apertum, 
tam confessumn, tamque perspicuum, quum oculos in coelum sustuleris et quae sunt infra circaque 
lustraveris, quam esse aliquod numen praestantissimae mentis, quo omnis natura inSptretur, 
moveatur, alatur, gubernetur 2—Ipsa jpraecipue formae nostrae pulchritudo Deum Jatetur arti- 
ficem; nihil in homine membrorum est, quod non et necessitatis causa sit et decoris. Nec : 
universitati solummodo Deus, sed et partibus consult). The unity of the order of nature proves 
the unity of the Deity. God is infinite, almighty, and eternal; before the world he was to 
himself in the place of the world (Ante mundum sibi ipse fuit pro mundo). He 1s fully known 
only to himself, being exalted beyond the reach of the senses and the understanding of man, 
On account of his unity he needs no peculiar or specifying name; the word God is sufficient. 
Even to the popular consciousness the intuition of the unity of the divine is not foreign (st 
Deus dederit, ete.); it is expressly acknowledged by nearly all philosophers. Even Epicurus, 
who denied to the gods activity, though not existence, saw a unity in nature; Aristotle 
recognizes a unique divine power, the Stoics teach the doctrine of providence, Plato speaks 
in the Zimaeus almost like a Christian, when he calls God. the father and architect of the 
world, adding that he is difficult to be known and is not to be publicly proclaimed; for the 
Christians, too,eregard God as the father of all things, and they proclaim him publicly only 
then, when they are called on to bear witness to his truth. In this view it may be held 
either that the Christians are philosophers, or that the philosophers were already Chris- 
tian. ‘The gods of the heathen are deified kings or inventors. The faith of our ancestors © 
should not determine our own; the ancients were credulous and took pleasure in miracu- 
Yous narratives, which we recognize as fables; for if such things as are narrated lad taken 
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place, they would also be taking place to-day; but they did not take place, because it was — 


impossible that they should. It is the poets who most prejudice the interests of truth, 
when they onsnare us in their sweet illusions; Plato was right in banishing them; the 
myths of the heathen religions are lenient toward vice. Impure demons, assuming the title 
of Gods, have thus secured the worship of men. The true God is omnipresent: ubigue non 
tantum nobis proximus, sed infusus est; non solum in oculis ejus, sed et in sinu vivimus. The 
world is perishable, man is immortal. God will renew our bodies, just as in the actual 
economy of nature all things are periodically renewed; the belief that the soul alone is 
immortal is a half-truth; the doctrine of the transmigration of souls is a fable, though 
even in this doctrine there is contained a foreshadowing of truth. Tt is right that a better 
lot should fall to the Christians than to the heathen, for not to know God is alone suffi- 
cient to justify punishment, while the knowledge of God is a ground of pardon; besides, 
the moral hfe of the Christians is better than that of the heathen. The doctrine of divine 
predestination is not in contradiction with the justice of God nor with human freedom; for 
God sees beforehand what will be the characters of men, and determines their fate accord- 
ingly; fate is only the sentence of God (Quid enim aliud est fatum, quam quod de unoquoque 
nostrum Deus fatus est?). Sufforings serve to test the quality of Christians and to confirm 
them m their contests with adverse powers. They are right in refraining from worldly 
pleasures, which are of doubtful character in moral and religious regards. 

In the work written soon after 300 by Arnobius, the African, ‘‘against the Heathen” 
(Adversus Gentes), the polytheism of the popular faith is opposed in a manner similar to 
that adopted in the work of Minutius, though with greater fullness. Arnobius denounces 
polytheism as absurd and immoral, and defends the doctrine of the one, eternal God, in 
whom, ho says, the Hellenic gods themselves, in case they existed, must have had their 
origin, and who therefore is ot to be identified with Zeus, the son of Saturn. Arnobius 
energetically rejects the allegorical interpretation of the myths concerning the gods. The 
doubt whether the highest God exists at all he considers (I. 31) unworthy of refutation, 
since the belief m God is inborn in all men; even the brute animals and the plants, if they 
could speak, would proclaim God as the Lord of the universe (I. 33). God is infinite and 
etornaly the place and spaco of all things (I. 31). In distinction from Minutius Felix, how- 


ever, Arnobius seeks also to answer the reproach of those who affirmed that the gods were * 


angry with the Christians, not because they worshiped the eternal God, but because they 
held a man who was crucified as a criminal. to be a God (I. 36 seq.). To this Arnobius 
replies that Christ might justly bo called God on account of the benefits conferred by him 
on the human race; he was, however, also God in reality, as appears from his miraculous. 
works and his power to transform the opinions ‘and characters of men. Arnobius lays 
vory great weight on the argument from miracles. Philosophers, he says (II. 11), like 
Plato, Cronius, and Numenius (ef. abovo, pp. 237-238), whom the pagans believe, were 
perhaps morally pure, and learned in the sciences, but they could not, like Christ, work 
miracles; they could not calm the sea, heal the blind, ete., and consequently we must regard 
Christ as higher than they and give more credence to his affirmations concerning hidden 
things than to theirs. In respect of terrestrial and supra-terrestrial things, all are compelled 
to believe; the Christian believes Christ (II. 8 seq.). It was necessary that Christ should 
appear on earth as a man, because, if he had come down to it in his original nature, he 
could not have been seen by men nor have accomplished the objects of his mission. 
Arnobius combats, with Justin, the Platonic doctrine that the human soul is by nature 
immortal, and particularly the opinion that knowledge is reminiscence; in answer to the 
argument brought forward in the Meno, he says that the slave who‘answered correctly the 
geometrical questions of Socrates, did so, not owing to a knowledge of the subject already 
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existing in him, but in consequence of intelligent reflection (non rerwm scientia sed intelli- 
gentia) and of the methodical manner in which the questions were put to him (II. 24). A 
man who from his birth should have lived in complete solitude would show no signs of 
intellect and by no means be filled with notions of supra-terrestrial things perceived in a 
previous life. Equally false is the opinion of Epicurus that the souls of men'perish; if 
that were so, it would be not only the greatest error, but foolish blindness, to restrain the 
passions, since there would be no fyture reward awaiting us for so violent a labor (II. 30). 
The immortality, which heathen philosophers infer from the supposed divine nature of the 
soul, is regarded by the Christians as a gift of God’s grace (II. 32). The true worship of 
God consists, not in bringing offerings, but in having right views concerning the Deity 
(apinio religionem facit et recta de divis mens, VII., 51 Or.). 

At about the same time when Arnobius wrote, Firmianus Lactantius, the rhetorician 
and Christian convert, composed his Institutiones Divinae; of this work he prepared an 
abridgment: Epitome Divinarum JInstitutionum ad Pentadiwm fratrem (in which he says that 
Christ was born, in round numbers, 300 years before then, ch. 43), Other extant works of 
his are: Liber de opificio Dei ad Demetrianum; De ira Dei liber; De mortibus persecutorum 
liber; Fragmenta and Carmina. Jerome (Cat., ch. 80) calls Lactantius a pupil of Arno- 
bius; yet there is no evidence in his writings of his haying stood in such a relation 
jto Arnobius. Tn the Inst. Div. (V. 1-4) he mentions particularly as his predecessors Ter- 
tullian, Minutius Felix, and Cyprian (who lived 200-258 a. p., and labored especially for 
the unity of the Church, and to whom belongs the dictum: habere gam non potest Dewm 
patrem, qui ecclesiam non habet matrem), but not Arnobius, and the, content of his work 
shows also, apparently, no signs of Arnobianic influence. Tertullian did not satisfy him 
in the matter of form; of Minutius Felix he makes laudatory mention, saying that his work 

. shows that, if he had devoted himself solely to the subject of which he treated, he would 
have been able fully to meet all its requirements; but Cyprian, he says, uses language 
that is too mystical for the apologetic purpose; he fails in his method of demonstration, 
since his appeal to the authority of the biblical writings could carry no conviction to un- 
believers. Lactantius evidently composed his Institutiones and also his Epitome of them at 
a time when Christianity had not yet received public recognition; the addresses to Con- 
stantine as the protector of the Christians were inserted in his principal work either by 
himself or by others at a later epoch. The work De opiicio Dei grounds the belief in 
God’s existence on the adaptations seen in the forms of the organic world, in pointing out 
which Lactantius goes into very minute details. In the Jnstitutiones Lactantius proposes 
not only to demonstrate the right of Christianity to exist, but also to communicate instruc- 
tion in the Christian doctrine itself (IV. 1 seq.; V. 4), and to combine the wisdom whereby 
polytheism is destroyed, and the true God known and, in his quality of Father, loved, 
with the religion which worships him as Lord of all; but knowledge, he says, must pre- 
cede worship. The highest good for man is neither pleasure, which the animals also 
enjoy, nor even virtue, which is only the way to it, but religion. For humanity is synony- 
mous with justice, but justice is piety, and piety is the recognition of the fatherhood of 
God (Inst., TI. 11 seq.; IV.4; V.1). Lactantius presupposes in the Inst. Div. (what in 
‘the De opific. Dei he demonstrates in full), as something scarcely ever doubted, that the 
rational order of the world proves the existence of a divine providence (Inst., I. 2: nemo 
est ent tam rudis, tam feris moribus, qui non, oculos suos in coelum tollens, tametst nesciat, 
cujus dei providentia regatur hoc omne quod. cernitur, aliquam tamen esse intelligat ex ipsa 
rerum magnitudine, motu, dispositione, constantia, utilitate, pulchritudine, temperatione, nec 
posse fiert quin id, quod mirabili ratione constat, consilio majori aliquo sit instructum). He 
then turns to the demonstration of the unity of God, which he infers from the perfection 
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of God as the eternal Spirit (Inst, I. 3: Deus autem, qui est aeterna mens, ex omni utique 
parte perfectae consummataeque virtutis est; . . . virtutis autem perfecta natura in eo potius est, 
in quo totum est, quam in eo, in quo pars exigua de toto est; Deus vero, st perfectus est, ut esse 
debet, non potest esse nist wnus, ut in eo sint omnia). A plurality of Gods would involve the 
divisibility of the divine power, from which its perishableness would follow. Several Gods, 
if they existed, might will opposite things, whence contentions would arise between them, 
which would destroy the order of the worlds only on the condition of a single providence 
existing and controlling all the parts of the mend can the whole subsist; henee the world 
must necessarily be directed by the will of one being (I. 3). As the hepa body is goy- 
erned by one spirit, so the world by God (ibid.). Beings that must obey the one God are 
not Gods (bid.). To the unity of God bear witness not qnly prophets (I. 4), but also poets 
and philosophers—not as though the latter had rightly known the truth, but because the 
power of. truth is so great that it enlightens men even against their will (I. 5); no philo- 
sophical school is altogether without elements of truth (VII..7). In his appeal to the 
philosophical witnesses to the unity of God, Lactantius evidéntly follows in substance 
Minutius Felix; both of them draw their information chiefly from Cicero’s work De 
Natura Deorum; but Lactantius is far from agreeing with Minutius Felix in his favorable 
judgment of philosophers, for he affirms, with Tertullian, that heathen religion and phi- 
losophy are each false and misleading, and places them in contrast with the truth revealed 
by God (I. 1; TI. 1 e¢ pass.), employing against the philosophers the biblical proposition 
that the wisdom of men is foolishness with God. The third book of the Jnst. is expressly 
devoted to showing the nullity of philosophy (philosophiam quoque ostendere quam inanis et 
Jalsa sit, ut omni errore sublato veritas ‘patefacta clarescat, III. 2. Philosophia quaerit sapien- 
tiam, non ipsa sapientia est, ibid.). Philosophy must be either knowledge or opinion. Knowl- 
edge (and here the philosophical knowledge of nature, natural philosophy, is chiefly meant) 
is unattainable by man; he cannot draw it out. of his own mind, since the power to do this 
belongs only to God and not to man (mortalis natura non capit scientiam nisi quae veniat 
extrinsecus); we know not the causes of things, as Socrates and the Academies rightly teach. 
Hence not philosophy, but revelation, conducts to the knowledge of truth. Dialectic is 
useless (III. 13), -In Ethics the opinions of philosophers differ in the same manner as in 
Physies. In order to choose from among them, we must be already wise, which yet we 
were to learn to be from the philosophers; moreover, the skeptical Academic admonishes 
us never to believe in any school, whereby he evidently destroys even the possibility of our 
believing in his own doctrines. What remains, therefore, but.to fly to the giver of true 
wisdom? After his refutation of false religion and philosophy, Lactantius turns to the 
exposition of the Christian doctrine, and attempts to show that God so ordered all things © 
from the beginning, that as the end of the world (@. e., the expiratién of the 6,000 years to 
which its duration was limited) drew near, it was necessary that the Son of God should 
come down to the earth and suffer, in order to build up a temple for God and Jead men to 
righteousness. He founds the belief in Christ as the Logos and Son of God mainly on the 
testimony of the prophets (Inst, IV.). Father and Son are one God, because their spirit 
and will are one; the Father cannot be truly worshipéd without the Son (IV. 29). (The 
Holy Ghost is not recognized by Lactantius as a third person in the Godhead, but only as 
the spirit of the Father and the Son.) The temple of God erected by Christ is the Catholic 
Church (Inst., IV. 30). Justice consists in piety and equity; piety is its source, equity, 
which rests on the recognition of the essential equality of men, is its power and energy 
(VY. 14). Both the source and the power of justice remained hid for the philosophers, since 
they had not the true religion, but to the Christians they have become known. by revela- 
tion (V. 15), Virtue is the fulfilling of the divine law, or the true worship, which consists, 
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not in sacrifices, but in pure intentions and in the fulfillment of all obligations toward God 
and man (Jnst., VI.). Not the suppression of the passions, nor their restraint, but the 
right employment of them, is the part of virtue (VI. 16); even God is sometimes angry 
(De Ira Dei). Justice has heen clothed by God in the semblance of ‘folly, in order thus to 
point to the mysterious nature of true religion; justice would indeed be folly if no future 
reward was reserved for virtue. Plato and Aristotle had the laudable intentjpn of defend- 
ing virtue; but they were unable to accomplish their aim, and their exertions remained 
vain and useless, because they were unacquainted with the doctrine of salvation, which is 
contained in the Holy Scriptures; they erroneously imagined that virtue was to be sought 


on its own account, and that it had its reward in itself alone (Just, V. 18: qui sacra-. 


mentum hominis ignorant ideoque ad hane vitam temporalem referunt omnia, quanta sit vis 
justitiae scire non possunt; nam et quum de virtute disputant quanwis intelligant aerumnis ac 
misertis esse plenissimam, tamen expetendam ajunt sua causa; ejus enim praemia quae sunt 
aeterna et immortalia, nullo modo vident; sic rebus omnibus ad hane praesentem vitam relatis 
virtutem plane ad stultitiam redigunt. Inst., V.18: virtus et mercedem suam Deo juidice acci- 
piet et vivet ac semper vigebit; quae si tollas, nihil potest in vita hominum tam inutile, tam 
stultum videri esse quam virtus. Inst.. VI. 9: nec aliter virtus quum per se dura sit, habert 
pro bono potest, quam si acerbitatem suam maaimo bono penset). In this manner Lactantius 
arrives at the conclusion that the soul (whose existence is the result, not of the act of 
generation, but of divine creation, De Opif. Det, 19) is immortal, and divinely-ordered 
rewards await the virtuous in the future world (Jas, V. 18), without which virtue would 
be useless. The world exists for man, man for immortality, and immortality for the eternal 
worship of God. The conviction of man’s immortality Lactantius seeks to justify, first, on 
the ground of the testimony of the Scriptures, and then by arguments deemed sufficient to 
compel belief (Jnst., VI. 1 seq.). The arguments which Plato borrows from the automatism 
and the intellectuality of the soul seem to him insufficient, since other authorities can be 
cited against them (Jnst., VII. 8). The soul can exist without the body, for is not God incor- 
poreal? It will continue to live after the death of the body, since it is capable of knowing 
and worshiping God, the Eternal; without immortality virtue would not have that worth 
which it in fact possesses, nor would vico receive the punishment which befits it (Jnst., VII. 
10 seq.). Our souls, when raised, wili be clothed by God with bodies (VII. 23). First, 
the righteous will arise to beatific life; at the second resurrection the unrighteous or un- 
believing will be reawakened, and that to eternal torments (VII. 26). 


- 


SECOND SECTION. 
Tur Parristic PurosopHy AFTER THE Councin or Nicr. 


§ 85. After the Christian religion had attained to recognized inde- 
pendence and supremacy in the Roman state, and the fundamental 
dogmas had been ecclesiastically sanctioned (at the Council of Nice, 
A. p. 825), Christian thought directed itself, on the one hand, to the 
more special, internal elaboration of the doctrines which had now 
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boon defined and agreed upon in genoral terms, and, on the other, to — 
the work of domonatrating thom on grounds either of Ohristian or of 
philosophical theology. ‘Tho contests between heresy and orthodoxy ~ 
awakened the productive energy of thought. Philosophico-theologi- _ 
cul spoctilgtion was most cultivated in the poriod next following by ~ 
the achool of Origen, The moat prominent representative of this sehool — 
ia Grogory of N yqua (881-804), the first, who (after the defence, chiefly - 
by Athanasius himoolf, of the Christologieal dogma against the Arians 
and Sabollians) sought to establish by rational considerations the whole 
complex of orthodox doctrines, though, at the same time, he did not 
nowloct the argument drawn from biblical passages, In his seientifie 
mothod Gregory follows Origon; but ho adopted the doctrine of the 
latter, only in po far ag it agreed with the orthodox dogmas; he com- 
bate oxprowily such thooremp ad that of the pro-oxistenco of the soul 
before the body, and dovintes from the approved faith of the Chureh 
only In his loaning toward the thegry of a final restoration of afl things 
to communion with God, Te pays particular attention to the problems 
‘ 
; 
i 


" 


Li 


of the divine Trinity and of the resurrection of man to renewed life, 
Crogory rogarda the doctrine of the Trinity as the just mean ani 
Jewish monotheism, or Monarehianism, and pagan polytheism. 

the quostion, why three divine persons are not three Gods rather sue 
one, he roplios, that the word God (leds) designates the divine essenee, 
Which ia one, and not the person; his investigations, occasioned by » 
thin problem, concerning the relation of the divine essence to the 
individuala in the Godhead, aro in a cortain respect an anticipation 
of tho Scholaatioim of the Middlo Agea, The origin of the human 
soul is almultaneons with that of tho body; it is everywhere present 

in ita body; it survives the body, and has, after the death of the 
lattor, a apaceloas oxiatonees but it has the power to find again, from 
amidat the whole masa of existing matter, the particles which be- 
longed to ita body, and to reappropriate them, so that at the resurree- 
Hion it will again clothe itvelt in its body, Gregory lays great weight 
on human freedom in the matter of appropriating the means of salya- ° 
tions only on condition of this froodom, he argues, can we be con, — 
vineod of God's justice in the acceptance of some and the rejection — 
of othora; God foresaw how each man would decide, and determined 
Ia fate accordingly, Moral oyil is the only real evil; it was neces: — 
vary in view of human froodom, without which man would not be — 
oasontially uporior to the animal, In view of this justification of 
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d= 
the moral order of the world, Gregory repels the Manichan dualism 
between a good and a bad principle. From God’s superabundant 
/ * ’ . . . . 
goodness and from the negative nature of evil follows the final salva- 
tion of all beings; punishment serves for purification; there will be 
no place left for evil, when the will of God is triumphant. 
L. . 

The works of Gregory of Nyssa have been published in part by L, Sifanus (Basel, 1562 and 1671) and 
others ; a comploter edition, by Morellus (Paris, 1015), Single works of his haye been edited by various 
men, notably. in recent times, the Dialogue on ihe Soul and the Resurrection, by Krabinger (Letpsie, 
1887); a selection of his most important writings, together with a Gorman translation, has been published 
by Oehler (Bibliothek dor Kirchenvdter, I. Theil: Gregor von Nyssa, Vols. 1.-1V., Leipsic, 1808-59); his 
dialogue on the soul and the resurrection, with German translation and erltical notes, by Herm, Schinidt, 
was published at Halle in 1864. Concerning him treat Rupp (Gregors des Bischofs von Nyssa Leben wand 
Meinungen, Leipsic, 1884), Heyns (Disp. de Greg, Nyss., Leyden, 1885), . W. Miller (Gregonid Nyssont 
doctrinam de hominis natura et illustravit et ewn Origeniana comparavit, Malle, 1854) and Stigler (Dig 
Psychologie des heiligen Gregorius von Nyssa, Rogensburg, 1857), 


The most important scientific productions of the Greek Fathers issued from the School 
of Origen. From him his disciplos inhorited especially tho love for Platonic studies, of 
which the result is manifest in the numerous imitations contained in their writings. That 


portion of the doctrine of Origen which disagreed with tho then erystallizing doctrine of 


the Church, or whatever was heterodox in his teachings, they eithor openly opposed or 
tacitly remoyed. Methodius of Tyro (about 290—his extant writings have recently been 
published, together with copious demonstrations of the Platonic correspondences in them, 
by Albert Jahn, Bern, 1865; in Migtie’s Patrol. Cursus Compl, his works fill Vol. XVIIL. 
of the Greek Fathers), although in other respects himself a Platonizer, argued against the 
doctrines of the pre-existence of the soul, its fall and deseent into the body as into a prison, 
and the eternity of the divine creative work. THe recommends an ascetic life. Tis exposi- 
tion is rich in fanciful analogies. In the later period of the existence of this school appear 
“the three lights of the Church of Cappadocia”: Basil the Great, of Omsarea (cf. Alb. 
Jahn, Basilius Platonizans, Bern, 1838, and his Animadversiones, ibid., 1842; Ki. Fialon’s 
Biographie de St. Basile, Paris, 1861), his friend, Gregory of Nazianzen, celebrated as a 
pulpit orator and theologian, and a pupil of Athanasius, and Basil’s brother Gregory, Bishop 
of Nyssa. These all held Origen in great reverence; Basil and Gregory of Nazianzen 
commenced preparing an anthology of his writings under the title giAonadla, In hie- 
rarchical talent Basil was the most distinguished of the three, while in the department of 
ecclesiastical theology and eloquence, Grogory of Nazianzon was most eminent; but in 
respect of the philosophical demonstration of Christian dogmas, Gregory of Nyssa did the 
most important service, for which reason to him alone a more detailed exposition must 


‘here be devoted. Tilarius of Poitiers (respecting whom a camprohonsive monograph has 


recently been published by Reinkens, Breslau, 1865), the champion of Athanasianism in 
the West, about tho middle of tho fourth century, is also rathor of significance for the 


history of the Church than for that of philosophy, and the same may be said of Julius 
‘Firmicus Maternus—who wrote, near the middle of the fourth century, De Lrrore Profa- 


narum Teligionum (ed. Oarl Malm, Vienna, 1865, see above, p. 263), in order to excite the 
secular authorities to an energetic persecution of tho adherents of the ancient faith—as 
also of Oyprian, the predecessor by a century of tho latter (lived 200-258), and many otlor 
Church teachers. 

At the period in the history of.Christianity at which wo have now arrived, tho period 
when Christianity had attained to political supremacy and had become dogmatically fixed 
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by decrees of Councils, there appears, together with the greater orthodoxy of its doctrines 
in point of objective expression, a less degree of firmness or at least of directness in the 
convictions of its supporters with reference to these doctrines. This is characteristically 
illustrated in the language used by Gregory of Nyssa in his “ Dialogue with his sister 
Macrina concerning the Resurrection "—language which he indeed admits to be somewhat 
imprudent and bold, but which no one of the earlier Church Fathers could have em- 
ployed, namely: “The words of Scripture are like commandments, by which we are 
forcibly constrained to believe in the eternal duration of the soul; we have not been con- 
vineed of this doctrine by rational demonstration, but in this, as in other respects, our 
minds seem servilely to accept: through fear what we are commanded to believe, and not . 
spontancously impelled to assent to it” (ITI. p. 183 ¢, ed.*Morell). Gregory, it is trué, eon- 
demns this language on his part; but in that which follows it we do not find that the 
mental attitude of Gregory is, for example, that of one who seeks merely to excite anew 
and to confirm a faith founded on the witness of the divine to the human spirit, a faith 
directly awakened by Scripture and preaching, and only diminished in energy; we find 
rather that the author proceeds to furnish the required rational proofs, and this, too, 
not with a view to raising to knowledge a faith already fixed and sure of itself, but in 
order to prop up the faith, which at least for a moment was wavering, and to restore the 
lacking conviction. The deductions of the writer are at times interrupted by an appeal to 
passages of Scripture (which, however, are allegorically interpreted, after the manner of 
the Alexandrians, with an arbitrariness limited only by the rule of faith and the dogmatic 
canon, notwithstanding the unconditional subjection which Gregory expressly professes to 
the authority of the Scriptures, see III. 20); but the complete unity of the theological and 
philosophical points of view disappears; Gregory of Nyssa is the representative of the sepa- 
ration, beginning in his time, of these two intellectual forces, theology and philosophy, in the 
sense above indicated. Later authors (as Augustine, notably) returned indeed to the order 
proclaimed by Clement, and made their thinking dependent on their faith, yet not in the 
serise of a mere restoration of the carlier form of religious thought; from the time when a 
certain body of doctrine had been finally defined, the immediate unity of the processes of 
demonstration and definition ceased with reference to it, and remained confined to dogmas 
not yet defined, and then began the new direction of thought to the work of the rational 
justification of given dogmas. From this timo on, (Christian) philosophy becomes, with 
reference to the fundamental dogmas, What it was in the Middle Ages with reference to all 
doctrines (with few exceptions), the hand-maid of (not identical with) theology. Yet the 
boundary-line is by no means altogether distinct; in many respects the character of the 
earlier period is apparent in the following one, and vice versa, The contrast between them ~ 
appears in the fullest degree when the two first Christian centuries, especially the Apos- 
tolic and Gnostic periods, are compared with that medixyal period, when hierarchism and 
scholasticism reached their culminating point; in the intervening centuries the contrast is 
reduced to a relative difference of more or less. 

In his Adyog karnynrixde Gregory of Nyssa develops the Christian doctrine in systematic 
connection. The belief in God he grounds on the art and wisdom displayed in the order of 
the world, and the belief in the unity of God, on the perfection which must belong to God in 
respect of power, goodness, wisdom, eternity, and all other attributes, but which could not 
exist if there were several Gods. Still, continues Gregory, the Christian who combats the 
error of polytheism hassneed to exercise great care, lest, in contending against the Mel- 
lenes, he may unwittingly fall back ‘nto Judaism; for the Christian doctrine itself admits a 
distinction of hypostases in the unity of the divine nature. God has a Logos, for he ean- 
not be without reason. But this Logos cannot be merely an attribute of God, it must be» 
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conceived as a second person. To this more exalted conception of the divine Logos we are 
led by the consideration, that in the measure in which God is greater than we, all his pre- 
dicates must also be higher than the homonymous ones which belong to us. Our Logos is 
a limited one; our discourse has only a transient existence. But the subsistence (izéozaove) 
of the divine Logos must be indestructible and eternal, and hence necessarily living, since 
that which is rational cannot be conceived as lifeless and soulless, like a stone. Moreover, 
the life of the word of God must be an independent life (avrofw7), and not a mere life by par- 
ticipation (Cw#¢ petovoia), since in the latter case it would lose its gimplicity. But, further, 
there is nothing which has life and is deprived of will; therefore the divine Logos has also 
the faculty of will (xpoacpetixyy divauev). Again, the will of the Logos must be equalled 


-by his power, since a mixture of power with impotence would destroy his simplicity. His 


will, as being. divine, must be also good and efficient ; but from the ability and will to work 
the good follows the realization of the latter, hence the bringing into existence of the wisely 
and artfully adjusted world. But since, still further, the logical conception of the Word is 
in a certhin sense a relative one (mpéc 72), the word being necessarily related in thought to 
him who speaks it, it follows that, together with the Word, the Father of the Word must 


“be recognized as existing (ov yap dv en Adyoc, uh tTwvoc Sv Adyoc). Thus the mystery of 


our faith avoids equally the absurdity (aroria) of Jewish monotheism, which denies to the 
Word life, activity, and creative power, and that of heathen polytheism, since we acknowl- 
edge the equality in nature of the Word and of the Father of the Word; for whoever affirms 
goodness or power or wisdom or eternity or freedom from evil, death and decay, or abso- 
lute perfection as a mark of the Father, will find the Logos, whose existence is derived from 
the Father, marked by the same attributes (A6y. cary. Prologue and chap. 1). In like 


‘manner Gregory seeks by the analogy of human breath—which indeed (he adds) is nothing 


but inhaled and exhaled fire, 7. e., an object foreign to us—to demonstrate the community 
of the divine Spirit with the essence of God and the independence of its existence (did, 
chap. 2). In this doctrine he believes the proper mean between Judaism and Paganism to 
be found: from the Jewish doctrine the unity of the divine nature (7 tij¢ dbcea¢ pti, 
has been retained, from Hellenism, the distinction into hypostases (7) Kata rag broordoere 
Otdkptowc, ibid., chap. 3). (That the same argumentation, which in the last analysis reposes 
only on the double sense of dxéoraoe, viz.: a) real subsistence,-b) individually independent, 
not attributive subsistence, could be used with reference to each of the divine attributes, 
and so, for the complete restoration of polytheism, Gregory leaves unnoticed.) A number 
of difficulties, arising from this view of the topics thus far treated, are discussed by Greg- 
ory in treatises ‘‘Coneerning Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” “On the Holy Trinity,” “On 
Tritheism,” and ‘‘To the Hellenes, from the Stand-point of the Universal Dicta of Rea- 
son.” Jn the last-named work he says: If the name God signified the person of God, then, 
whenever we speak of the three persons we should necessarily speak of three Gods; but 
if the name God indicates the essence of God, then we affirm the existence of only one 
God, acknowledging, as we do, that the essence of the Holy Triad is only one. Now, in 
fact, the name God is the name only of the divine essence. If it were a personal name, 
only one of the three persons would be called God, just as only one is called Father. But 
if it should be said: we call Peter and Paul and Barnabas three men, and not one man, as 
we should be compelled to do if the word man signified the universal essence of humanity, 
and nat rather individual human existence (r7v pepexyy, or what Gregory calls a more 


- exact expression, ldcx7y ovoiav); and if it be said that, according’ to this analogy, the word 


God, like the word man, ought to be considered as denoting separate, individual personality, 
and that it must be confessed that there are three Gods in the Christian Trinity,—Gregory 
admits, in reply, the analogy, but interprets and applies it in a contrary sense, affirming 


bd 
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that the word man, like all similar words, is applied to individuals only by an abuse of 
- language, which arose from the accidental circumstance that it is not always.possible to 
perceive the same essence in individuals of the lower orders (evidently a doubtful way of 
meeting the difficulty, since the plural can express nothing but the plurality of individuals 
of the same essence or nature, similarity of essence and identity of concept not excluding 
the possibility of numerical difference; when Gregory says, p. 85, ¢, d: Sore d& Térpo¢g rat 
TlaiAoc kat BapvaBac kata 7d dvOpwroc ele dvOpwroe Kat Kata Td adTd TovTO, KaTad Td dvOpwroe, 
ToAAol ov Shvatat elvat, Agyovtar d& TOA) dvOpwrot KaTaxpyoTUKds Kat ob Kuplwe, it is impos- 
sible not to perceive that he confounds the abstract conception, which indeed excludes the 
plural, with the concrete conception, which demands it; and so sometimes expressly em- 
ploys the abstract for the concrete expression, as in p: 86a, where he says of Scripture: 
gvddtrovea tairétyta Oedtytog év idtétyTe broordcewr).. It is doubtless not without a 
feeling of the deficiencies of his argumentation, that Gregory confesses that man can by 
severe study of the depths of the mystery win only a moderate knowledge of it, such is its 
unspeakable nature (kara 76 awéppyrov petpiay Twa Katavdnow—)éby. KaTHX., cap. 3 init.) 
God created the world by his reason and wisdom, for he cannot have proceeded 
irrationally in that work; but his reason and wisdom are, as above shown, not to be 
conceived as a spoken word or as the mere possession of knowledge, but as a substantially- 
existent, personal.and willing potency. If the entire world was ereated by this second 
divine hypostasis, then certainly was man also thus created, yet not in view of any neces- 
sity, but from superabounding love (aydrn¢e meptovola), that there might exist a being, who 
should participate in the divine goods. If man was to be receptive of these goods, it was 
necessary that his nature should contain an element akin to God, and, in particular, that 
he should share in the eternity of the divine nature, ¢. ¢, be immortal. Thus, then, man 
was created in the image of God and in possession of all divine goods. He could not, 
therefore, be without the gifts of freedom, independence, and self-determination, and his 
participation in the divine goods was consequently made dependent on his virtue. In 
virtue of his freedom he could decide in favor of evil, which cannot hayo its origin in the 
divine will, since then it would not be subject to censure—but only in our inner selves, 
where it arises in the form of deviation from good, just as darkness is the privation 
(orépyoxc) of light, or as blindness is the privation of the power of vision. The antithosis 
between virtue and vice is not to be so conceived, as if they were two independent exist- 
ences; but just as to being non-being is opposed, not as a second existence, but as non- 
existence set oyer-against existence, so vice is opposed to virtue, not as something existing 
in and for itself, but as absence of the better. Since now all that is created is subject to 
change, it was possible that first one of the created spirits, namely, he who was entrusted 
with the oversight of the earth, should turn his eye away from the good and become 
envious, and that from this envy should arise a leaning toward badness which should, in 
natural sequence, prepare the way for all other evil. He seduced tho first men into the 
folly of turning away from goodness, by disturbing the divinely-ordered harmony between 
their sensuous and intellectual natures and guilefully tainting their wills with evil 
(Ady. kat., chs. 5 and 6). God knew what would happen and hindered it not, that he 
might not destroy our freedom; he did not, on account of his foreknowledge of tho evil 
which would result from man’s creation, leave man uncreated, for it was better to bring 
back sinners to original grace by the way of repentance and physical suffering than not to 
Ycreate man at all. The raising up of the fallen was a work befitting the giver of life, the 
God who is the wisdom and power,o! God, and for this purpose he became man (idid., chs. 
7, 8; 14 seq.). The incarnation was not unworthy of him; for only evil brings disgrace 


(ch. 9). The objection, that the finite cannot contain tho infinite, and that therefore the — 
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human nature could not receive into itself the divino, is founded on the falso supposition 
that the incarnation of the Word means, that the infinity of God was contained in the 
limits of tho flesh as in a vessel; on tho contrary, tho divine nature is to be conceived as 
having been so united with the human, as flame is with a combustible, which former ex- 
fonds beyond the latter, as also our souls overstep tho limits of our bodies and through 


the motions of thought extend themselves without hindrance through the whole creation 


(ch, 10), For the rest, the manner in which the divine nature was united to the human sur- 
passos our power of comprehension, although wo are not permitted to doubt the fact of that 
union in Jesus, on account of the miracles which he wrought; the Supernatural character of 
thode miraclos bears witness to thoir divine origin (ch. 11 seq.). After we had freely sold 
ourselves to evil, he, who of his goodhess sought to restore us to liberty, could not for this 
ond haye recourse to measures of arbitrary violence, but must follow the way of justice, 
Tt was necessary, therefore, that a ransom should be paid, which should exceed in value 
that which was to be ransomed, and hence it was necessary that the Son of God should 
surrender himself to the power of death. His goodness moved him to save us and his 
justico impelled him to undertake the redemption by the way of exchange of those who 
wore redueod to bondage. Tis power was more signally displayed by his incarnation than 
it would have been had he remained in his glory, and the act of incarnation was not in 
conflict with his wisdom, eternity, or omnipresence (ch, 22 seq.). By concealing the divine 
nature within tho human, a cortain deception was indeed practiced on the lyil One; but 
for tho latter, as himself a deceivér, it was only a just recompense that he should be 
docoived himself; the great adversary must himself at last find that what has been done 
was just and salutary, when he also shall have been purified, and as a saved being shall 
experience tho benefit of the incarnation (ch, 26), Ib was necessary that human degeneracy 
should have reached its lowest point before the work of salvation could enter in (ch, 29), 
That, however, graco through faith has not come to all mon must not bo laid to God’s 
account, who has sent forth his call to all men, but to the account of human freedom; 
if God wore to break down our opposition by violent means, the virtue and praiseworthi- 
noss of human conduet would be destroyed in the destructioh of human freedom, and man 
would be degraded to the levol of the irrational brute (ch. 30 seq.), Gregory seeks farther 
to show how it was worthy of God that he should die on the eross (ch. 32). He then 
shows tho saving nature of prayer and of tho Christian sacraments (chs. 88-37). It is 
essential for regonoration to believe that the Son‘and the Spirit are not ereated spirits, but 
of like nature with God the Father; for he who would make his salvation dependent on 
anything croatod would trust to an imperfect nature and ono itself needing a savior (ch. 38 
soq.; cf, tho treatise on the Father, Son, and Moly Ghost, p. 38, d: those who hold the Son 
to have been croated must either worship a creature, which is idolatrous, or not worship 
him, which is unchristian and Jowish), Te alone has ttuly.become a child of God who 
gives ovidence of his regeneration by voluntarily putting away from himself all vice 
(ch, 40). ; Neon 

A series of anthropological speculations are contained in the work ‘tOn the Creation of 


Man.” Biblical propositions are combined with Aristotelian and Platonic ideas and with a 


toleological physiology. ‘The possibility of the creation of matter by the divine spirit rests 
on the fuet that matter is only the unity of qualities which in themselves are immaterial 
(ch. 28 seq.), Man is more noble than the rest of creation (ch. 3). His spirit pervades ° 
his whole body, and not merely a singlo part of it (ch. 12 seq.). It begins to exist at 
tho samo time with the body, neither before nor after (ch. 28). The soul will at a future 
timo bo reunited with its body, and, onco purified by punishment, will return to the Good 
(ch. 21), Tho subject of eschatology is discussed by Gregory in the ‘Dialogue con- 
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cerning the Soul and tho Resurrection.” Faith in the continued existence of the soul 
after death is declared to be necessary to virtue, since it is only on the condition of man’s 
future existence that virtuo has any advantage over pleasure (p. 184, a). But Gregory 
does not (like Lactantius) proceed at once to construct on the basis of this necessity a 
“moral” argument for immortality, holding, rather, that the case is one that calls for 
speculative or scientific arguments. To the objection of those who assert that the nature 
of the soul, as of all real things, is material, he replies that the truth of this doctrine 
would involve the truth of Atheism, but that Atheism is refuted by the fact of the wise 
order which reigns in the world, and that the spiritual nature of God, which cannot be 
denied, proves the possibility of immaterial existence (p. 184, b seq.). We may with the 
samo right conclude from the phenomena of the human Microcosm to the actual existence 
of an immaterial soul, as from the phenomena of the world as a whole to the reality of 
God's oxistenco (p. 188, b seq.). The soul is defined by Gregory as a created being, having 
life, the poWer of thought, and, so long as it is provided with the proper organs, the power 
of sensuous perception (p. 189, ce). The power of thought is not an attribute of matter, 
since, were it otherwise, matter would show itself endowed with it, would, for example, 
combine its elements so as to form works of art (p. 192, b seq.). In its substantial exist- 
ence, as separable from matter, the soul is like God; but this likeness does not extend 


to the point of identity; the soul only resembles God, as a copy resembles its original . 


(p. 196, a). As being ‘simple and uncompounded ni (arAHj Kat aobrOeto¢ pbog) the soul 
survives the dissolution of the composite body (cbyxpiywa—p. 197, ec), whose scattered 
elements it continues and will continue to accompany, as if watching over its property, 
until tho resurrection, when it will clothe itself in them anew (p. 198, b seq.; cf. 213, a 
seq.). Anger and desire do not belong to the essence of the soul, but are only among its 
varying states (d0y Tig dboewe Kat ovK ovcia); they are not originally a part of ourselves, 
and we can and must rid ourselves of them (p. 199, ¢ seq.), and bring them, so long as 
they continue to mark our community with the brute creation, into the service of good (p. 
204, c seq.). Hades, which the soul enters after its separation from the world of sense, 
is not a particular place; it*means the Invisible (rd adavéc Te Kat aeéc, p. 210, a; ef. 


Plat., Phaedo, p. 80, d); those passages in the Bible in which the regions under the earth _ 


are alluded to are explained by Gregory as not literal or descriptive of real localities, but 
allegorical—although in this point Gregory would not strenuously resist the partisans of 
tho opposite interpretation, since in the principal point, the recognition of the soul's future 
existence, he and they agree (p. 211, a seq.). God decrees to sinners severe and long-con- 
tinued pains in eternity, not because he hates them, nor for the sake alone of punishing 
them, but for their improvement, which latter cannot take place until the soul has under- 
gone a painful purging from all its impurities (p. 226, b seq.). The degree of pain which 
must thus be endured by eacli* one is necessarily proportioned to the measure of his 


wickedness (227, b). When the process of purification has been completed, the better 


attributes of the soul appear, imperishability, life, honor, grace, glory, power, and, in short, 
all that belongs to human nature as the image of divinity (p. 260, b). In this sense the 
resurrection is the restoration of man to his original state—as Gregory often defines it 
(wéoracic torw % élg 7d dpyaioy rig dboswe Audv aroKatdoraotc, p. 252, b et al.). 

Tho doctrine of the final reunion of all things with God is too firmly rooted in Gregory’s 
conception of the negative nature and limited power of evil, and of the supreme goodness 
of the God whose punishments aim only at the improvement of the sinner, to admit of the 
passages in his writings, which contain this doctrine, being regarded as interpolations. 


Such, according to the report of Photius (Bibl. Cod., 233), the Patriarch Germanus of Con- 
stantinople (about 700) pretended that they were; the Patriarch was evidently moved 
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_ by the apologetic desire to save Gregory's orthodoxy. Yet it cannot be denied that 
Gregory's doctrine of freedom, as excluding all compulsion of the will in the direction of 
goodness, does not. accord well with the theory of the necessary return of every soul to 
goodness; one can but regret the absence of any attempt to remove this at least seeming 
contradiction. 

Without doubt Augustine was a more highly gifted man than Gregory; yet the Ori- 
genistic and Gregorian form of teaching, as compared with the Augustinian, possesses never- 
theless, in point of logic and moral spirit, advantages peculiar to itself which were never 
reached by the Latin Church Father. 


§ 86. In Augustine the development of ecclesiastical doctrine in 
the Patristic Period reaches its culminating point. Aurelius Augus- 
tinus was born on the 13th of November, in the year 354, and died 
August 28, 430, while Bishop of Hippo Regius. His father was a 
heathen, but his mother was a Christian, who brought up her son 
in the Christian faith. He subsequently espoused the belief of the 
Manicheans and prepared himself by classical studiés for the office of 
a teacher of rhetoric. After a skeptical transition-period, when also 
Platonic and Neo-Platonic speculations had prepared him for the 
change, he was won over by Ambrosius to Catholic Christianity, in the 
service of which he thenceforth labored as a defender and constructor 
of doctrines, and also practically as a priest and bishop. Against the 
Skepticism of the Academics Augustine urges that man needs the 
knowledge of truth for his happiness, that it is not enough merely to 
inquire and to doubt, and he finds a foundation for all our knowledge, 
a foundation invulnerable against every doubt, in the consciousness we 
have of our sensations, feelings, our willing, and thinking, in short, of 
all our psychical processes, From the undeniable existence and pos- 
session by man of some truth, he concludes to the existence of God as 
the truth per se; but our conviction of the existence of the material 
world he regards as only an irresistible belief. Combating heathen 
religion and philosophy, Augustine defends the doctrines and institu- 
tions peculiar to Christianity, and maintains, in particular, against 
the Neo-Platonists, whom he rates most highly among all the ancient 
philosophers, the Christian theses that salvation is to be found in 
Christ alone, that divine worship is due to no other being beside the 
triune God, since he created all things himself, and did not commission | 
inferior beings, gods, demons, or angels to create the material world; 
that the soul with its body will rise again to eternal salvation or 
damnation, but will not return periodically to renewed life upon the 
earth ; that the soul does not exist before the body, and that the latter 
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is not the prison of the former, but that the soul begins to exist at the 


same time with the body; that the world both had a beginning and 
is perishable, and that only God and the souls of angels and men are 
eternal.—Against the dualism of the Manicheans, who regarded good 
and evil as equally primitive, and represented a portion of the divine 
substance as having entered into the region of evil, in order to war 
against and conquer it, Augustine defends the monism of the good 
principle, or of the purely spiritual God, explaining evil as a mere 
negation or privation, and seeking to show from the finiteness of the 
things in the world, and from their differing degrees of perfection, 
that the evils in the world are necessary, and, not in contradiction 
with the idea of creation; he also defends, in opposition to Mani- 
cheism (and ,Gnosticism in general), the Catholic doctrine of the 
essential harmony between the Old and New Testaments. Against 
the Donatists, Augustine maintains the unity of the Church. In 
opposition to Pelagius and the Pelagians, he asserts that divine grace 


is not conditioned on human worthiness, and maintains the doctrine 


of absolute predestination, or, that from the mass of men who, through 
the disobedience of Adam (in whom all mankind were present poten- 
tially), have sunk into corruption and sin, some are chosen by the free 
election of God to be monuments of his grace, and are brought to 
believe and be saved, while the greater number, ds monuments of his 
justice, are left to eternal damnation, 


The works of St. Augustine were published at Basel in 1506, and subsequently—edited by Erasmus—in 
1528-29 and 1569, An edition by the Lovanienses theologé appeared at Antwerp in 1577, another, by the 
Benedictines of the Maurine Congregation, at Paris, 1689-1700 (Hd. Nou., Antwerp, 1700-1703), and still 
another, in more recent times, at Paris, 1885-40, Of the numerous writings of Augustine the Confessiones 
(ed, stereotyp., Leipsic, 1807) and De Civitate Dei (Leipsic, 1825, Cologne, 1850, Leipsic, 1863), have very 
frequently been edited separately; Krabinger's edition of the Enchiridion ad Lawrentium de Fide, Spé 
et Caritate (Titbingen, 1861) is distinguished by its critical exactness. Of. Busch, Librorwm Augustint 
Recensus, Dorpat, 1826. In Migne’s Pair, the works of Augustine form Vols. XXXII-XLYII. of the 
Latin Fathers. The fourth yolume of a French translation, made under the direction of Ponjoulat and 
Kaulx, and to be completed in fifteen volumes, appeared at Montauban, in 1866. 

The Biography of Augustine, by his younger friend Possidius, is to be found in most of the editions 
of Augustine’s works (especially in Vol. X. of the Maurine edition); it serves as a complement to Augus- 
tine’s own Conyessions, Of the numerous modern works on Augustine, the most comprehensive are those 
of G. F. Wiggers'( Versuch einer pragmat. Darstellung des Augustinismus u. Pelagianismus, Tamburg, 
1821-88), Kloth (Der heilige Kirchenlekrer Augustinus, Aix-la-Chapelle, 1840); C. Bindemann (Der heilige 
Aug., Vol, I., Berlin, 1844; Vol. II., Leipsic, 1856; Vol. ILL, Greifswald, 1869), Friedrich Bihringer, in his 
Geach, ad. Kirche Chr, (I. 8, Zurich, 1845, pp. 99-T'74), Neander (Ch. Hist.) and Schaff (Ch. ZHist.), treat 
with great fullness of Augustine, On Augustine's doctrine of time, ef. Fortlage (Heidelberg, 1886); on his 
psychology: Gangauf (Augsburg, 1852) and Ferraz (Paris, 1868, 2d edition, 1869); on his logic: Prantl (Gesch. 
der Logik iim Abendlande, I,, Leipsic, 1855, pp. 665-672); on his doctrine of cognition: Jac. Merten ( Ueber 
dio Bedeutung der Erkenntnisslehre des heiligen Augustinus und des heiligen Thomas von Aquino fiir 
den gesch. Entwicklungsgang der Philosophie als reinen Vernunfroissenschast, Treves, 1865), and Nic. Jos, 
Ludw, Schiitz (Divi Augustini de origine et via cognitionis intellectualis doctrina ab ontologismi nota 


vindicata, comm, philos. Minster, 1867); on his doctrine of self-knowledge: E, Melzer (Aug. atque: 
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Oartesii placiita de mentis humanae sui cognitione quomodo inter se congruant a seseque differant, diss. 
tnaug., Borin, 1860); on his doctrine of sin and grace in relation to the doctrines of Paul and the Reformers: 
Zeller (in the Theol. Jahrb., Tibingen, 1854, pp. 295 seq.); on his doctrine of miracles: Friedr. Nitzsch 
(Berlin, 1865); on his doctrine of God as triune: Theodor Gangauf (Augsburg, 1866); on his philosophy of 
history: Jos. Reinkens (Schaff hausen, 1866). Of the more recent French works on Augustine the most 
comprehensive is F. Nourrisson’s La Philosophie de St. Augustin, Paris, 1865, 2d ed., 1866. Of. also A. FP, 
Howitt, The Problems of the Age, with Studies in St. Augustine, New York, 1868, 


Augustine’s father, Patricius, remained a heathen until shortly before his death; his 
mother, Monica, was a Christian, and exerted a profound influence over her son. Educated 
at Thagaste, Madaura, and Carthage, Augustine followed first in his native city, then at 
Carthage and Rome, and from 384-386 in Milan, the vocation of a teacher of eloquence; 
yet his interest always centered chiefly in theological problems. The Hortensius of Cicero 
awakened in the young man, who had been addicted to sensuous pleasures, the love of 
philosophical inquiry. ‘The biblical Scriptures failed at that time, in respect of form and 
content, to satisfy him. To the question of the origin of evil, the Manichzwan dualism 
seemed to him to furnish the most satisfactory answer; the supporters of this doctrine 
seemed to him, also, to judge more correctly, when they rejected the Old Testament as 
contradicting the New, than did the Catholic Church, which presupposed the entire har- 
mony of all biblical writings. But the contradictions of the Manichzean doctrine in itself 
and with astronomical facts gradually destroyed his faith in it, and he approached more 
and more toward the skepticism of the New Academy, till finally (in the year 386) tho 
reading of certain writings of (Plato and) Neo-Platonists (in the translation of Victorinus) 

- turned him in the direction of a positive faith, and the preaching of Bishop Ambrosius at 
Milan—which he had attended originally only on account of the rhetorical excellence of 
-the style of that orator—led him back to the Church. The allegorical interpretation of the, 
Old Testament removed its apparent contradictions with the New, and removed from the 
notion of God that anthropomorphism which had given offense to Augustine; and the 
thought of the harmony of the divinely-created universe in all its parts converted him 
from dualism. Augustine was baptized by Ambrosius at Haster in 387. Soon afterward 
he returned to Africa, became in 391 priest at Hippo Regius and in 395 was raised to 
the dignity of a bishop at the same place (first as assistant bishop of Valerius, who soon 
afterward died). He waged an untiring combat against the Manichseans, Donatists, and 
Pelagians, and labored for the confirmation and extension of the Catholic faith, advancing 
constantly more and more from religious philosophy to positive dogmatics. He died on 
the 28th of August, in the year 430. 

The earliest of Augustine’s works, written in his Manichzean period, while he was a 
professional rhetorician, and entitled De Pulchro et Apto, is lost. Of his extant works, the 
earliest is that directed against the skepticism of the Academics (Contra Academicos), which 
he composed before his baptism, while residing at Cassiciacum, near Milan, in the autumn 
of 386; at the samo place he wrote the treatises De Beata Vita and De Ordine and the 
Soliloquia, and after his return to Milan, but also before his baptism, the De Jmmortatitate 
Animae, which is the sketch of a continuation of the Soliloquies, and a book on Grammar. 
Here also he began to write works on Dialectic, Rhetoric, Geometry, Arithmetic, Music, and 
‘Philosophy (August., Retract., 1.6). Still, the genuineness of the works’on grammar and on 
‘the principles of dialectic da rhetoric, published among his writings, has been questioned ; 
according to Prantl’s showing, the Principia Dialectices may perhaps be considered as 
genuine, while the supplementary treatise on the ten categories is spurious; the latter is 
perhaps (as Prantl conjectures) a modification of Themistius’ paraphrase of the Categories 
of Aristotle (cf. W. Crecelius, S. Awrelit Augustini de Dialectica Liber, G.-Pr., Elberfeld, 
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1857, for the arguments in favor of the genuineness of the Dialectic and Rhetoric at- 
tributed to Augustine, and for the spuriousness of the Grammar, together’ with emenda- 
tions of the text of the Dialectic). The work on immortality was followed by another on 
’ the Greatness of the Soul, composed while Augustine was stopping at Rome, on his return 
from- Milan to Africa; this was succeeded by the three books on the Freedom of the Will, 
directed against the Manichzan solution of the question of the origin of evil—of which 
books he wrote the two last in Africa—and by the works on the JMorals of the Catholic 
Church and on the. Morals of the Manichewans, which were likewise begun at Rome; at 
Thagaste, whither he returned in 388, he composed, among other works, the books on Music, 
the work De Genest contra Manicheos—an allegorical interpretation of the biblical history 
of creation—and the book De Vera Religione, which he had already projected while at — 
Cassiciacum; this latter work was an attempt to develop faith into knowledge. His works 
against Manicheism are the De Utilitate Credendi, which was written while Augustine was 
presbyter at Ilippo, the De duabus Animabus, in which he combats the doctrine of the 
union of a good and a bad soul in man, the work against Adimantus, the disciple of Mani, 
which discusses the relation of the Old Testament to the New, and the Disputation with 
Fortunatus; in the period of Augustine’s presbyterial functions, fall also—besides numer- 
ous expositions of the books of Scripture, including a literal interpretation of the first 
part of Genesis—a discourse concerning faith and the symbol or confession of faith, and 
his casuistical work on lying. Of the works subsequently composed by Augustine, after 
he was made a bishop, the greater number were polemical writings aimed against the 
Donatists and the Pelagians, being written in the former ease in defense of the unity of 
the Church, and in the latter in defense of the dogma of original sin and of the predestina- 
tion of man by the free grace of God; of especial importance are the works on the Trinity 
(400-410) and on the City of,God (De Civitate Dei), the latter Augustine’s principal work, 
begun in 413,.completed in 426. The Confessiones were written about 400. The Retrac- — 
tationes were written by Augustine a few years before his death, and are a review of his 
own works, together with corrective remarks, which, for the most part, were intended to 
restrict those of his earlier opinions which were deemed too favorable to the sciences and 
to human freedom, so as to make them strictly accordant with the teaching of the Church. 
The knowledge which Augustine seeks is the knowledge’ of God and of himself (So- 
Uilogu., I. 7: Deum et animam scire cupio. Nihilne plus? Nihil omnino. Ib. IL. 4: Deus 
semper idem, noverim me, noverim te!) Of the principal branches of philosophy, ethies or 
the doctrine of the highest good rightly fulfills its task only when it finds this good in the 
enjoyment of God; dialectic is valuable as an instrumental science, as the doctrine of cog- ~ 
nition, teaching how to teach and how to learn (De Ord., IT., 38; ef. De Civ. Dei, VIII. 10: © 
rationalem partem sive logicam, in qua quaeritur, quonam modo veritas percipt possit); physics — 
is of value only in so far as it teaches of God, the supreme cause; otherwise it is super- — 
fluous, or so far as it contributes nothing to our salvation (Conjess., V.'T: beatus autem qui te 
seit eliamst ila nesciat; qué vero et te et illa novit, non propter illa beatior, sed propter te solum 
beatus est; ib. X. 55: hine ad perscrutanda naturae, quae practer nos est, operta proceditur, — 
quae scire nihil prodest). -In opposition to the thought expressed in his early work, De — 
Ordine (II, 14, 15), that the sciences constitute the way which leads us to the knowledge ~ 
of the order whichsreigns in all things, and consequently to the knowledge of the divine — 
wisdom, Augustine observes in the Retractationes (I. 3. 2), that there are many holy men — 
who are no! acquainted with the liberal sciences, and that many who are acquainted with 
them are without holiness. Science profits only where love is, otherwise she puffs up. 
Humility must cure us of the impulse to seek for unprofitable knowledge. To the good — 
angels the knowledge of material things, with which. demons are puffed up, appears mean ~ 
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in comparison with the sanctifying love of the immaterial and immutable God; they have a 
more certain knowledge of things temporal and changeable, for the very reason that they 
behold the first causes of those things in the Word: of God, by whom the world was mado 
(De Civ. Dei, 1X. 22). This view of Augustine respecting tho relative value or worthless- 
ness of the various sciences exercised a decisive influence on the entire intellectual charae- 
ter of the Christian world of the Middle Ages. 

With his opinion of philosophy corresponds Augustine's judgment respecting the phi- 
losophers béfore Christ (which it is worth while to reproduce here, more particularly on 
account of its influence in subsequent times). In the eighth book of the Civitas Dei (ch. 
2) he gives a sketch of tho “Italic” and ‘Tonie” philosophy before Socrates; by the 
former he understands the Pythagorean philosophy, in the latter he includes the doctrine 
of Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, and his two pupils Anaxagoras and Diogenes, of 
whom, he says, the former conceived God as the fashioner of matter, while the latter 
regarded air as the substance in which the divine reason inhered. One of Anaxagoras’ 
disciples, says Augustine, was Archelaus, and he is said to have had for a disciple Soc- 
rates, who (ch. 3) first limited all philosophy to ethies, either on account of the obscurity 
of physics, or, as some, who were more disposed to favor Socrates, have judged, because 
none but a mind ethically purified should venture on the investigation of the eternal light, 
in which the causes of all created beings live unchangeable. Of the disciples of Socrates, 
Augustine only mentions briefly Aristippus and Antisthenes, and then discourses more fully 
(ch. 4 seq.) of Plato and the Neo-Platonists as the most eminent of all ancient thinkers. 
After the death of Socrates, Plato familiariggd himself with the Wisdom of the Ngyptians 
and the Pythagoreans. He divided philosophy into moralis, natwralis, and rationalis philo- 
sophia; the latter belongs principally (together with natural philosophy) to theoretical 
(contemplativa) philosophy, while moral philosophy is equivalent to practical (activa) phi- 
losophy. Plato, continues Augustine, retained in his writings the Socratic method of con- 
cealing his own opinions to that extent, that it is difficult to know what was his real belief 
respecting the most important subjects, Augustine prefers, therefore, to confine himself to 


the later Platonists, ‘gui Platonem ceteris philosophis gentiwm longe recteque praelatum acutius 


atque veracius intellexisse alque secuti esse fama celebriore laudantur.’ Augustine numbers 
Aristotle among the Old Platonists, but adds that he founded a ‘“secta” or “haeresis” of his 
own, distinet from the Academies; he was a ‘wir excellentis ingentt et eloquio Platont quidem 
impar, sed mullos facile superans” (De Civ. Dei, VIII, 12), The later followers of Plato desired 
to be called, not academics nor Peripatetics, but Platonists, pre-eminent among whom were 
Plotinus, Porphyry, and Jamblichus. For them God is the causa subsistendi, the ratio intelli- 
gendi, and the ordo vivendi (ch. 4). ‘No philosophers have approached nearer to us than did 
they” (ch. 5). Their doctrine is superior to the “fabulous religion” of the poets, the “ civil 
religion” of the pagan state, and the ‘natural religion” of all other ancient philosophers, 
including that of the Stoies, who thought to find tho first cause of all things in fire, and that 
of the Epicureans, who found the same in the atoms, and both of which philosophical sects 
were too sensualistic in their theories of knowledge and too little theological in their ethics, 
In searching for the eternal and immutable God, the Platonists, with reason, went beyond 
the material world and the soul and tho realm of mutable spirits (De Civ. Dei, VIII. 6: 
cuncia corpora transscenderunt quaerentes Deum ; omnem animam mutabilesque omnes spiritus 
transscenderunt quaerentes summum Deum). But they separated themselves from the truth 
as held by Christians, in paying religious voneration, not only to this supreme God, 
but also to inferior deities and demons, who are not creators (De Civ. Dei, XII. 24). The 
Christian, even without the aid of philosophy, knows from the Holy Scriptures, that God 
is our Creator, our teacher, and the giver of graco (De Civ. Dei, VIII. 10). Some Chris- 
22 
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tiang have been led, in their astonishment at the agreement of Plato’s theology with 
that of the Scriptures, to the belief that, while he was in Egypt, he heard the prophet Jere- 
miah, or even read the prophetic Scriptures; Augustine confesses that for a time he him- 
self entertained that opinion (expressed by him, De Doctr. Christ., TI. ch. 29); but he finds 
(De Civ. Dei, VIII. 11), that Plato lived considerably later than Jeremiah; he holds it not 
impossible that Plato made himself acquainted with the contents of the biblical writings 
by means of an interpreter, and thinks that he may have drawn his doctrine of the immu- 


taltility of God from the biblical expressions: Hyo swm qui sum, and qui est, misit me ad vos . 


(Exod. iii, 14); yet he (ch. 12) holds it quite as possible that Plato inferred the eternal 
being of God from the contemplation of the world, according to the words of the Apostle 
(Rom. i. 19 seq.). The Platonists were not altogether without a knowledge even of the 
Trinity, although they speak of three Gods with undisciplined words (De Civ. Dei, X. 29). 
But they reject the doctrine of the incarnation of the immutable Son of God, and do not 
believe that the divine reason, which they call watpixd¢ vote, took on itself a human 
body and suffered the death of the cross; for they do not truly and loyally loye wisdom 
and virtue, they despise humility, and illustrate in themselves the words of the prophet 
(Isaiah xxix. 14): perdam sapientiam sapientium et prudentiam prudentium, reprobabo (De 
Civ. Dei, X. 29). These philosophers saw, though obscurely, the goal, the eternal father- 
land; but they missed their way, and their disciples are now ashamed to leave the school 
of Plato for the school of Christ, who by the Holy Ghost gave to the fisherman, John, the 
knowledge of the Incarnate Word (id., ch. 29). Not he who, following reason, lives 
according to human customs, but only he who subjects his spirit to the will of God and 
follows God’s commands, can be saved (fetract., I. 1. 2). 

’ In the earliest of his extant works Augustine seeks to demonstrate, in opposition to the 
Academics, the existence of a necessary element in knowledge. It is a characteristic 
feature of his discussion of this subject that he does not begin with the question of the 
origin of knowledge, but with the question, whether the possession of truth is one of our 
wants, or whether, without it, happiness is possible; or, in other words, that he proceeds, 
in the first instance, not genetically, but teleologically. One of the interlocutors, the 
youthful Licentius, defends the proposition, that the mere searching for truth makes us 
happy, since wisdom or the life according to reason, and the intellectual perfection of man, 
on which his happiness depends, consist, at least during his earthly life, not in the posses- 
sion, but in the loyal and unceasing pursuit, of truth. Trygetius, a young man of the 
samo age with Licentius, affirms, on the contrary, that it is necessary to possess the truth, 
since constant searching without finding is synonymous with erring. Licentius replies, 
that error consists rather in assenting to the false instead of the true; that seeking is not 
error, but rather wisdom, and is, as it were, the straight way of life, by following which 
man frees his spirit from the entanglements of the body, so far as this is possible, unites 
all its powers within itself, and becomes at the end of his life worthy to attain his true 
end, the enjoyment of divine, as now-he enjoys human, happiness. But Augustine himself 
does not at all approve the doctrine of Licentius. He affirms, first, that without the true 
the probable is unattainable, which yet the Academics held to be attainable, and then, that 
the true, to which the probable is similar—this similarity constituting the essence of the 
probable—is the standard by which the probable is known. He then remarks that no one, 
certainly, can be wise without wisdom; and that every definition of wisdom, which ex- 
cludes knowledge from the idea of wisdom and makes the latter equivalent to the mere 
confession of ignorance, and to abstinence from all assent, identifies wisdom with nullity or 


with the false, and is therefore untenable. (It is obvious that Augustine here leaves — 


wisdom in the sense of a “way of living,” out of consideration.) But if knowledge 
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belongs to wisdom, then it belongs also to happiness, for only the wise man is happy. Lo 
who lightly protonds to the namo of the wiso man without possessing the knowledgo of 
trth, draws around himself only pitinblo, deeeived followers, who, always soeking, but 
nover finding, with mind desolate and inspired by no living breath of truth, must end by 
cursing their misleading guidos. Besides, the pretonded inability of man to attain to 
knowledge does not exist, on which the Academics found their demand that mon should 


‘always withhold their assent, It is noither true that the impressions of tho senses are 


* allogether deceptive, nor that thought is fully dependont on thom; a cortain kind of 


knowlodgo is arrived at oven in physics and othics through our dialectical knowledge of 
tho necessity, that of the two alternatives of a contradictory disjunction, the one must bo 
true (certwm enim habeo, aut unum esse mundum aut non unum, eb st non unum, aut finiti 
numert aut infiniti, ete,), In tho work De Beata Vita, Augustine adds the argument, that 
no one can be happy who is not in possession of that which ho wishes to possess; but no 
ono seeks Who does not wish to find; he, therefore, who sooks tho truth, without finding 
it, has not that which he wishes to find, and is not happy. Nor is he wise, for the wise 
man, as such, must bo happy. So, too, ho who sooks after God, has indeed already God's 
grace, which loads him, but has not yet como to complete wisdom and happiness. In the 
Retractationes, howover, Augustino emphasizes rather the thought, that perfect blessedness 
is not to be oxpeeted vill the future life, 

Sooking, in opposition to Skepticism, an indubitable certitude as a point of departure 
for all philosophical investigation, Augustine finds it, in his work Oontra Academicos, in all 
disjunctive propositions, on tho one hand, and remarks, on tho other, that our sensible 
percoptions aro at loast subjectively true: noli plus assentir’d quam ul ta libi apparere per- 
swadecs, et nulla deceptio est (Contra Acad., TIT, 26), and in tho noarly synchronous work De 
Beata Vita (ch. v7), ho lays down the ‘principle, which has been so fruitful in philosophy, 
that it is impossible to doubt ono's own living existonco—a principlo, which, in the Solélo- 
quia, writton immodiatoly afterward, is oxprossed in this form: thought, and therefore the 
existence of tho thinkor, aro tho most certain of all things (Sol. 11. 1: Tu, qui vts le nosse, 
scis esse le? Scio. Unde seis? Neseio. Simplicem te sentia an.multipliceom? Nescio. Moveri 
te scis? Nescio, Cogttare tu seis? Seto). In like manner, Augustine concludes (in De Lid. 
Arbitr,, IL, ") from the possibility of our being deceived (/alli posse) to tho fact of our 
oxistonce, and makes boing, lifo, and thought co-ordinate, (Of De Vera MReligione, 72: 
noli foras tre, in le vedi, in intertore homine habitat veritas, et si animam mutabilem in- 
veneris, transscende te ipsum, Lbid. "3; omnis, qui se dubitantem dntelligit, verwm dinielligit, 
et de hac re, quam intelligit, certus est. Onvnis igitur qui ulrum sit veritas dubitat, in se ipso 
habet verum unde non dubitet, necullum verum nist veritate verum est. Non iaque oportet ewn 
de veritate dubitare, qui potuit undecunque dubttare. De Trinitate, X14: wlrum adris sit vis 


_ wlvendi-—an ignis—dubitaverwnt homines ; vivere setamen et meminisse et intelligere et velle vt 


cogilare ot sire et judicare quis dubitet? quandoquidem etiam si dubitat, vtvit, st dubitat, wade 
dubitet meminit, st dubitat, dubitare se tntelligit, ei dubitat, certus esse vull, si dubital, cogitat, 


‘st dubitat, seit se nesoire, si dubitat, judicat non se ltemere consentire oportere, Lbid. XIV. ": 


nihil enim tam novit mens, quam id, quod sibi praesto est, neo menti magis quidquam praesto 
est, quam ipsa sibi) In De Oliv, Dei, XT, 26, Augustine finds an image of the divine 
Trinity in the triad of our being, our knowlodgo of our being and our gelf-loye, in, 
rogard to which error is impossible (nam eb sumus eb nos esse novimus et id esse dc nosse 
diligimus ; in his autem tribus quae ditt, nulla nos falsitas verisimilis turbat; non enim ea, 
wiout ila quae forts sunt, ullo sensu corporis tangimus, . . . quorwm sensibilium etiam imagines 
dis simillimas nec jam corporeas cogitatione versamus, memoria tenemus et per ipsas in 
istorwm desideria concitamur, sed sine ulla phantasiarwm vel phantasmatum imaginatione 
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ludificatoria mihi esses me tdque nosse et amare certissimum est). That material bodiés 
exist, we can indeed only believe; but this belief is necessary in practice (Confess., VI. 
"), and because not to believe thus would lead to worse errors (De Civ. Dei, XIX. 
18). Faith is also necessary to the knowledge of the wills of other men (De' ide 
Rerum, quae non Vid., 2). Faith, in the most general sense, is assenting to an idea (cum 
assensione cogitare, De Praedest.. Sanct., 5). That which we know, we also believe; but 
not all, that we believe, are we able immediately to know; faith is the way to knowl- 
edge (De Div., qu 83, qu. 48 and 68; De Trin, XV. 2; ZHpist.,.120). When’ we reflect 
upon ourselves, we find in ourselves not only sensations, but also an internal sense which — 
makes of the former its objects (for we have knowledge of our sensations, but the 
external senses are unable to perceive their own sensations), and, finally, reason, which ~ 
knows both the internal sense and itself (De Lib. Arb., II. 3 seq.). That which judges is 
always superior to that which is judged; but that, according to which judgmént is ren- 
dered, is also superior to that which judges. The human reason perceives that there is 
something higher than itself; for it is changeable, now knowing, now not knowing, now 
secking after knowledge, now not, now correctly, now incorrectly judging; but truth itself, 
which is the norm according to which it judges, must be unchangeable (De Lib. A7b., 
Il. 6; De Vera Rel, 54, 57; De Civ. Dei, VIII. 6). If thou findest thy nature to be 
changeable, rise above thyself to the eternal source of the light of reason, Even if thou 
only knowest that thou doubtest, thou knowest what is true; but nothing is true unless 
truth exists. Hence it is impossible to doubt the existence of the truth itself (De Vera Let, 
72 seq.). Now the unchangeable truth is God. Nothing higher than it can be con- 
ceived, for it includes all true being (De Vera Rel., 57; De Trin., VIII. 3). Tt is identical 
with the highest good, in virtue of which all inferior goods are good (De Trin., VIII. 4; 
quid plura et plura? bonum hoc et benum illud? tolle hoc et illud et vide ipswm bonwm, st 
potes, ita Deum videbis non alio bono bonum, sed bonwm omnis boni). All ideas are in God. 
He is the eternal ground of all form, who imparted to created objects their temporal 


forms (De Div., qu. 46; De Ideis, 2: Sunt namque ideae principales formae quaedam vel 


a 


rationes rerum stabiles et incommutabiles, quae ipsae formatae non sunt atque per hoc acternae 
ac semper eodem modo se habentes, quae in divina intelligentia continentur, et quum ipsae neque 
oriantur neque intereant, secundum eas tamen formari dicitur omne, quod intertre potest et 
omne, quod oritur et intertt); he is the absolute unity-to which all that is finite aspires, 
without ever fully reaching it, the highest beauty, which is superior to and the condition 
of all other beauty (“omnis pulchritudinis forma unitas est”); he is absolute wisdom, 
blessedness, justice, the moral law, ete. (De Vera Rel., 21 et al. ; De Lib. Arb., II. 9 seq.; 
De Trin., XTV. 21). The mutability of created things is to us a reminder of the immuta- 
bility of the truth (Conf, XI. 10). Plato did not err in positing the existence of an intelli- 
gible world; this was the name which he applied to the eternal and unchangeable reason, 
by which God made the world; he who refuses to accept this doctrine must say that God 
proceeded irrationally in the creation of the world (Retract., I. 3. 2).. In the One divine 
wisdom are contained immeasurable and infinite treasures’ of intelligible things, in which 
are included all the invisible and immutable rational grounds of things (rationes rerum), not 
excepting the visible and mutable things, which were created by the divine wisdom (De Civ. 
Dei, XT. 10. 3; ef. De Div., quaest, 83, gu. 26. 2: singula igitur proprits sunt creata rationibus). 
In the case of bodies, substance and attribute are different; eyen the soul, if it shall ‘ever 
become wise, will become such only by participation in the unchangeable wisdom itself, . 
with which it is not identical. But in’ beings whose nature is simple, and which are ulti- 
mate and original and truly divine, the quality does not differ from the substance, since — 
such beings are divine, wise, and happy in themselves, and not by participation in something 
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foreign to them (De Civ. Dei, XT. 10.3), Tn the same manner it is true of God himself that 
the distinction of quality and substance, and, in short, of all the (Aristotelian) categories, is 
inapplicable to him, God falls under no ono of tho categories (De Trin, V. 2: ut sie intelli- 
gamus Deum, si possumus, quantum posswmus, sine qualitate bonum, sine quantitate magnum, 
sine indigentia creatorem, sine situ praesidentem, sine habitu omnia continentem, sine loco 
ubique totum, sine tempore sempiternum, sine ulla sud mutatione mutabilia facientem nihilque’ 
patientem). Mvyen the category of substance is not properly applicable to God, although he 
in tho highest sense is or has reality (De Trin. VIL 10: res ergo mutabiles neque simplices 
proprie dicuntur substantiae: Deus aulem si subsistit ul substantia propri¢ dict possit, inest in eo 
aliquid’ tamquam in subjecto ef non est simplex,—unde manifestum est Deum abusive substan 
tiam vocari, ut nomine usitatiore intelligatur essentia quod vere ae proprie dicitur), Yot 
Augustine prefers to follow tho terminology of the Church (¢, Il, 85), all the moro 
because an adequate knowledge of God and the power adequately to name him are unat- 
tainable ‘by man in this earthly life (De Trin, VU. 7: verius enim cogitatur Deus, quam 
dicitur, et verius est, quam cogitatur), It may bo questioned, whether any positive affirma- 
tion respecting him is literally true (De Trin. V. 11; ef Conf, XI. 26); wo know with 
certainty only what he is not (De Ord, Il. 44, 47); yet if is no inconsiderable advan- 
tage to be able to deny of God what doos not belong to him (De 7rin, VIIL 38) If 
we had no knowledgo whatever of God we could not invoke and love him (De Trin, 
VIIT. 12; Con/ess., 1.1, VII. 16). God is, as was rightly perceived and acknowledged by the 
Platonists, the principle of being and knowledge, and tho guiding-star of life (Confess, 
VII. 16; De Civ. Dei, VIII. 4), We is the light in which we seo tho intelligible, the 
light of eternal reason; what we know, wo know only in him (Oonf,, X. 65; XII. 85; De 
Trin, XII. 24). 

God is tho Triune. Augustine confesses his belief in the Trinity in tho senso ostab- 
lished by Athanasius and adopted by the Church, and seeks by various analogies to render 
, the conception more accessible to tho common apprehension (De Civ, Dei, XI, 24: eredi- 
mus et tenemus et fideliter praedicamus quod Pater genuerit Verbum, hoe est Sapientiam, per 
quam facta sunt omnia, unigenitum Lilium, unus unum, aelernus coaelernum, summe bonus 
aequaliter bonum, et quod Spiritus sanclus simul et Patris eb Mili sit Spiritus et ipse consub- 
_stantialis et coaeternus ambobus, aque hoo totum et Trinitas sit propler propriealem personarum 
et unus Deus propler inseparabilem divinitatem, sicut wnus omnipolens propler inseparabilem 
omnipotentiam, ita tamen, ut eliam quum de singulis quaeritur, unusquisque corum et Deus et 
omnipotens esse respondeatur, quum vero de omnibus simul, non tres dii vel tres omnipolentes, 
sed unus Deus omnipotens; tanta ibi est in bribus inseparabilis unitas, quae sic se volwit pracdi- 
cart). Augustine does not (with Gregory of Nyssa, Basilius, and others) conceive the 

relation of the threo divine persons or hypostases to the unity of tho divino essence 
as similar to the relation of finite individuals to their universal (i, ¢, the relation of Poter, 
Paul, and Barnabas to the essence of man); tho substaneo of the Godhead is realized fully * 
and completely in each of the three persons (De Trin, VII. 11), Augustine repudiates, 
indeed, decidedly the horesy of tho Sabellians, who with the unity of tho essence of God 
affirmed also tho unity of his person; but the analogios which he employs to illustrate the 
nature of the Trinity are taken from the sphere of individual existence; so, in particular, 
the analogy drawn from the combination of being, life, and knowledge in man (De Lib, Arb, 
II. 7), or, as Augustine afterward preferred to put it, the analogy from tho wnion of 
being, knowledge, and love in man (Confess, XII. 11; De Trin. IX. 4; De Civ. Dei, XT, 
26), or from memory, thought, and will, or, within the sphere of reason, from the con. 
sciousness. of eternity, wisdom, and love of blessedness (De Trim, XT. 16; XV. 5 seq), as 
also the analogy to the Trinity which he finds in all created things, in that they all unite 
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in themsolves being in general, their own particular being, and the orderly combination pf — 
the former (the universal) with the latter (the particular, De Vera Rel. 13: esse, species, 
ordo; cf. De Trin., XI.18: mensura, nwmerus, pondus). The trace of the Trinity appears, so 
far as this is consistent with the dignity of the latter, in all creatures (De Trin., VI. 10). 

The being of God is the highest and most complete form of being (swmma essentia, ,~ 
summe est), and is thereforo unchangeable (dmmutabilis). To the things which he created q 
out of nothing he gaye various degrees of being, but to none of them such being as his — 
own. He assigned to them, also, a natural order (natwras essentiarwm gradibus ordinavit, 
De Civ. Dei, XII. 2 seq.). The opposite of God is not being, in any of its forms, but ~ 
non-being, and evil which is related to the latter as its product (De Civ. Dei, XII. 2 seq.). — 
The good God was free and subject to no necessity in creating the world, and his object 
was to creato something good (De Civ. Dei, XI. 21 soq.). The world bears witness through 
its order and beauty to its divine authorship (ib, XI. 4). God created it, not out of his 
own essence, for then it would have been equal with God, but out of nothing (De Civ. Det, 
XI.10; Conjess., XII.7). As being creative substance, God is in all places (udique diffusus). 
The preservation of the world is a continual creation. If God should withdraw from the 
world his creative power, it would straightway lapse into nothingness (De Civ. Dei, XII. 
25). His creative work is not an eternal one; for since the world is finite, it must be 
limited in time as in space. Yet we are not to conceive unlimited periods of time as having 
preceded the creation of the world, nor infinite spaces as existing” outside of it; for time 
and space exist, not out of the world, but in and with it. ~Time is the measure of motion; 
but in the eternal there is no motion or change. The world, therefore, was ereated with 
time, rather than in time. But God's design and resolve to create the world existed from, 
eternity (De Civ. Dei, XI. 4 seq.). The world is not simple, as is all -that is eternal, but 
manifold, though not without unity; the idea that many worlds exist is the product of an 
empty play of the imagination (De Ord., I. 3; De Civ. Dei, XV. 5). 

It was necessary that, in the order of the universe, that which is deemed mean and 
inferior should not be wanting (De Civ. Dei, XII. 4). We should not judge of things by 
the standard of their utility to us, nor hold that to be bad which is injurious to us, but 7 
should judge of each object according to its own nature; every thing has its measure, its — 
form, and a certain harmony in itself. God is to be praised in view of all that exists (ib. 4 7 
seq.). All being, as such, is good (De Vera Rel., 21: in quantum est, quidquid est, bonwm | 
est), Eyen matter has its place in the general order of things; it was created by God; its } 
excellence consists in its plasticity, The body is not the prison of the soul (De Vera 7 
Rei., 36). y { 

The soul is immaterial. Thoro:are found in it only functions, such as thought, know- 
ing, willing, and remembrance, but nothing which is material (De Trin. X.13). Tt isa 
substance or subject, and not a mere attribute of the body (¢bid., 15). It fools each affection 

, of the body at that point where the affection takes place, without being obliged first to 
move itself to that placo; it is therefore wholly present both in the entire body and in each 
part of it, whereas the corporeal is with each of its parts only in one place (Zp. 166 ad 
Hier., 4; Contra Ep. Man., ch. 16). Augustine distinguishes as faculties in the soul, memory, 
intellect, and will; all passions are manifestations of the will (De Civ. Det, XIV. 6: voluntas 
est quippe in omnibus, immo omnes nihil aliud quam voluntates sunt). ‘The relation of mem- 
ory, intellect, and will to the soul must not be conceived as analogous to the relation of 
color and figure to the body, or of accidents to the substratum in which they are found; 
for accidents can extend no farther than their substrata (subjecta, broxeyuéva)—tho figure’ 
or color of one body cannot be those of another body. But the mind (mens) can, in 
loving, love both itself and that which is other than itself; in knowing, know itself — 
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and that which is other than itself; hence memory, intellect, and will, share in the sub- 
stantiality of the mind (De Trin., IX. 4), although the latter, not 7s, but has, the faculties 
of memory, intellect, and love (tb, XV. 22). All these functions can be directed upon 
themselves, the understanding can know itself, memory can remember that we possess 
memory, the free will can make use of its freedom or not (De Lib. Arbitr., II. 19). 
The immortality of the soul follows philosophically from its participation in immutable 
Truth, and from its essential union with the eternal reason and with life (Solil., II. 2 seq.; 
De Imm. An., 1 seq.); sin robs it not of life, but only of blessedness (De Civ. Dei, VI. 12). 
Yet it is faith alone which authorizes the hope of true immortality, or of eternal life in God 
(De Trin., XIII. 12). (Cf. Plato’s argument in the Rep., X. p. 609, and the last argument in 
the Phaedo, above, p. 128). 

The cause of evil is to be found in the will, which turns aside from the higher to the 
inferior, or in the pride of those angels and men who turned away from God, who has abso- 
lute being, to themselyes, whose being was limited. Not that the inferior as such is evil, 
but to decline to it from the higher is evil. The evil will works that which is evil, but is 
not itself moved by any positive cause; it has no causa ejiciens, but only a causa deficiens 
(De Civ. Dei, XII. 6 seq.). Evil is not a substance or nature (essence), but a marring of 
nature (the essence) and of the good, a ‘‘defect,” a ‘privation,” or “loss of good,” an 
infraction of integrity, of beauty, of happiness, of virtue; where there is no violation of ’ 
good there is no evil (Zsse viltium et non nocere non potest). Evil, therefore, can only exist 
as an adjunct of good, and that, not of the immutably, but only of the mutably good. An 
absolute good is possible, but absolute evil is impossible (De Civ. Dei, XI. 22; XII. 3), 
Such was Augustine’s chief argument against Manichewism, which taught that evil was 
equally original with good, and that it constituted a second essence side by side with the 
good. Evil, continues Augustine, does not disturb the order and beauty of the universe; it 
cannot wholly withdraw itself from subjection to the laws of God; it does not remain 
unpunished, and the punishment of it is good, inasmuch as thereby justice is executed; as 
a painting with dark colors rightly distributed is beautiful, so also is the sum of things 
beautiful for him who has power to view them all at one glance, notwithstanding the 
presence of sin, although, when considered separately, their beauty is marred by tho 
deformity of sin (De Civ. Det, XI. 23; XII. 3; cf. De Vera Mel. 44: et est pulchritudo uni- 
wersae creatwrae per haec tria inculpabilis, damnationem peccatorum, exercitationem justorum, 
perfectionem beatorum). God would not have created those angels and men of whom he 
knew beforehand that they would be wicked, if he had not also known how they would 
subserve the ends of goodness; the whole world thus consists, like a beautiful song, of 
oppositions (contrariorum oppositione saeculi pulchritudo componitur, De Civ. Dei, XI. 18). 


' To these considerations Augustine attached so great an importance, that, unlike Origen 
_ and Gregory of Nyssa and others, he believed the doctrine of a general droxardoracie 


(or “restoration”) unnecessary in a theodicy. 

God created first the angels—a part of whom remained good, ‘while the rest becamé 
evil—and then the visible world and man; the angels are the “light,” which God first 
created (De Civ. Dei, XI.9). The human race began with one man, created in the beginning 
by God (ib., XII. 9). Not only they err, who (like Apuleius) hold that the world and man 
have always existed, but also those, who, on the authority of incredible writings, hold it to 
be historically demonstrated that they have existed many thousands of years, since it 
appears from the Holy Scriptures that it is not yet six thousand years sinco man was 
created (ib., XIT: 10). The shortness of this period is not sufficient to render the biblical 
statement incredible; for if, instead of six thousand, a countless number of thousands of 
years had passed since man’s creation, the number would still vanish, in comparison with 
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the previous eternity, in which God had not created man, into nothingness—like a drop 
compared with the ocean, or rather in a manner incomparably more absolute (éb., XII. 12). 
The (Stoic) belief, that after its destruction the world is renewed, and that all events repeat 
themselves in successive world-periods, is altogether false; Christ has died only once, and 
will not again enter into the bonds of death, and we shall in the future be eternally in the 
presence of God (2b., XII. 13 seq.).. 

The first man contained, not indeed visibly, but in the foreknowledge of God, the 
germ of two human communities, the secular state and the city of God; for from him were 
to spring the men, of whom some were to be united with the evil angels in punishment, 
and the rest with the good angels in receiving rewards, according to the hidden, yet 
just, decree of God, whose grace cannot be unjust, and whose justice cannot be cruel (De 
Civ. Dei, XII. 27). Through the fall of man, which was the result of disobedience to the 
divine command, man became subject to death as his just punishment (ib., XIII. 1). Of 
death, however, there are two kinds, namely, the death of the body, when the soul quits 
it, and the death of the soul, when it is abandoned of God; the latter is not an absolute 
cessation of existence and life, but the cessation of life from God. Death in the first sense 
is indeed in itself an evil, but for the good it works only good; the second death, which is 
the summwm malum, comes only to the bad. The body, as well as the soul, of man is des- 
tined to rise again. The bodies of the righteous will be transfigured and become more 
noble than was the body of the first man before the fall. The bodies of the wicked, on 
the contrary, will be given over to everlasting suffering (¢., XIII. 2 seq.). Since Adam 
had forsaken God, he was forsaken of God, and death in every sense was the punishment 
with which he was threatened (¢b., XIII. 12, 15); voluntarily depraved and justly con- 
demned,.he begot depraved and condemned children; for we were all in him, when ‘‘all of 
us” consisted of him alone; the form in which we were to live as individuals had not yot 
been created and communicated to us, but there was already existent in Adam the natura 
seminalis from which we were to arise, and since this nature was stained with sin, given! 
over to death, and justly condemned, the same character was transmitted to the posterity 
of Adam. Through the misuse of man’s free will arose this prolonged mischief which is 
leading the human race, radically corrupted, through a series of sufferings to eternal death, 
with the exception only of those who are redeemed by God’s grace (t)., XIII. 14; ef. XXT. 
12: hinc est wniversa generis humani massa damnata, quoniam qui hoc primitus admisit, cum ea 
quae in illo fuerat radicata sua stirpe punitus est, ut nullus ab hoc justo debitoque supplicio, nist 
misericordia et indebita gratia liberetur). These theses seem to involve, with reference to. 
the origin of human souls, the doctrine of Generationism or Traducianism, to which Augus- 
tine was in fact inclined on account of his doctrine of original sin; yet ho never took ground 
decidedly in its favor, but only rejected the doctrine of pre-existence as erroneous, and 
with it renounced the Platonic doctrine of learning as a species of reminiscence (De Quant. 
An., 20); nor did he express his disapproval of Creationism, according to which cach soul 
is the result of a special creative act on God's part, but remained undecided to the end 
(Retract., I. 1. 3 seq.; ef. De Trin., XII. 15). Adam did not sin from a motive of mere 
sensual pleasure, but, like the angels, from pride (i., XIV. 3; 13). Tuman nature, ruined 

“by the original sin, can be restored only by its author (XIV. 11). For the purpose of this 
restoration Christ appeared. Looking forward to redemption, God permitted the temptation 
and fall of the first man, although it was in his power to cause that neither an angel nor a 
man should sin; but he would not remove the question of their remaining holy or becoming 
sinful from their own voluntary decision, in order that it might be shown how much eyil 
their pride and how much good his grace could accomplish (XIV. 21). Voluntary servico 
is better than involuntary; our mission is to serve God freely (servire liberaliter Deo). * 
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The freedom of the will is only by grace and in it. The first freedom of the will, the free- 
dom of Adam, was the ability not to sin (posse non peccare), but the highest freedom, that of 


_ the saved, will be the inability to sin (non posse peccare, De Corr. et Grat., 33): By grace the 


will is made holy; the will follows grace as its servant. It is certain that we act, when we 
act, but the fact that we act, that we believe, will, and execute, is due to God, who communi- 
cates to us the necessary active powers. Man does nothing good, except as God by his work- 
ing causes him to do it. God himself is our might (potestas nostra ipse est, Solil., 11. 1; ef. De 
Gratia Christi, 26 et al.). The doctrine of Pelagius (who, according to Aug. de Praedest. 
Sanet., ch. 18, says: ‘‘praesciebat Deus, qui futuri essent sancti et immaculati per liberae volun- 
tatis arbitrium et ideo eos ante mundi constitutionem in ipsa sua praescientia, qua tales futuros 
esse praescivit, elegit”’) involves a misapprehension of the fact that this self-determination is 
conditioned upon the irresistible grace of God, and it is not in harmony with Holy Scripture. 
Cf., besides the above-mentioned (p. 334) work of Wiggers, especially J. L. Jacobi’s Die Lehre 
des Pelagius, Leips. 1842; and Friedr. Worter, Der Pelagianismus nach seinem Ursprung und 
seiner Lehre, Freib. in Br., 1866. Augustine’s last works: De Praedestinatione Sanctorum and 
De Dono Perseverantiae, are directed against the semi-Pelagian doctrine, as held especially 


- by Cassianus, who admitted that man can accomplish nothing good without grace, but 


ascribed the beginning of every good work, which God’s grace alone could bring to com-' 
pletion, to the free will of man himself, and could not admit that God would saye only a 
portion of the human race and that Christ died only for the elect. Augustine, on the 
contrary, maintained the doctrine of all-determining, antecedent grace, and that even the 
commencement of good in man is dependent on such grace. St. Jerome (on-whom,com- 
pare, among others, Otto Zéckler, Gotha, 1865, and A. Thierry, S¢é. Jérome et St. Augustin, 
Paris, 1867) says in the Dialogus contra Pelagianos (composed A.D. 415): Man can determine 
himself in favor of good or evil, but it is only with the assistance of grace that he can 
accomplish the good. 

God’s grace having from the beginning withdrawn a part of the human race from the gen- 
eral ruin, there thus arose by the side of the earthly state, the state or city of God (De Civ. 
Dei, XTV. 28). Of these two societies, the one is predestinated to reign eternally with God, 
thé other to suffer eternal punishment with the deyil (7béd., XV.1). The whole period of the 
life of men is the period of the development (excursus) of these two states (Ibid., XV. 1). 
Augustine distinguishes, sometimes three, sometimes six periods within the history of man. 
Men lived at first without law, and then no attempt was made by them to oppose the lust 
of this world; next under the law, when opposition was attempted, but without success; and 
finally, under grace, the period of opposition and victory. But of the six periods, the first ex- 
tends from Adam to Noah, Cain and Abel being the representatives of the two “states;” it 
ends by being buried up in the flood, just as, in the history of individual man, the period of 


-childhood is buried in oblivion. The second period extends from Noah to Abraham, and 


may be compared to the period of boyhood in man; as a punishment for man’s arrogance, 
the confusion of tongues at Babel took place, only the people of God preserving the primi- 


tive language. The third period reaches from Abraham to David, and is the period of the 


youth of humanity; the law is now given, but still more distinctly sound the divine 
promises. The fourth period, that of the manhood of humanity, extends from David to 
the Babylonish captivity ; it is ‘the time of the kings and prophets. The fifth period covers 
the time from the Babylonish captivity to Christ; prophecy now ceases, and the deepest 
humiliation of Israel begins precisely at the time when, the temple having been rebuilt 
and the nation released from the Babylonish captivity, it had hoped for a better condition. 
The sixth period begins with Christ and will end with all earthly history; it is the period of 
grace, of the struggle and victory of believers, and terminates with the introduction of the 
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eternal Sabbath, when all struggling will end in repose and time will be swallowed up in 
eternity, when the citizens of the divine city will rejoice in everlasting salvation, and the 
commonwealth of this world will be given over to eternal damnation, so that history closes 
with a separation which is irreversible and eternal. Augustine made the history of the 
Tsraclites the basis of this philosophy of history, and according to its periods he determined 
those of tho world’s history in general. Of the other nations he notices, besides the 
Oriental nations, especially the Greek—among whom, he says, their kings introduced the 
worship of falso gods before the time of Joshua, and poets deified distinguished men and 
rulers or natural objects—and the Romans, whose history he deseribes as beginning contem- 
poraneously with the destruction of the Assyrian nation, while the prophets were living in 
Isracl. Romo, says Augustine, was the Wostern Babylon, stained at its very origin by 
fratricide, and gradually increased through lust of dominion and avarice, and through 
ostensible virtues, which wore, rather, vices (XIX. 25), to an unnatural, gigantie magni- 
fudo, In tho time of its supremacy over the nations, Christ was to be born, in whom the 
prophecies mado to the people of Israel find their accomplishment, and all races of men are 
blessed (De Civ. Det, XV. soq.). 

Augustino distinguishos soven stadia in the progress of the individual soul to God; 
but it is only in-his early years that he treated of this subject.. In defining these stadia, 
ho assumes tho Aristotelian doctrine as his guide, but (following the analogy of the Neo- 
Platonic doctrine of the higher virtues) goes further than that doctrine would lead him, 
The stadia aro marked by: 1) the vegetative forces, 2) the animal forces (including memory 


and imagination), 3) the rational force, on which the development of the arts and sciendées: 


depends, 4) virtue, as the purification of the soul attained by struggling against sensual 
pleasure and by faith in God, 5) security in goodness, 6) attaining unto God, 7) the eternal 


vision of God (De Quant. An. 72 seq.). In the vision of God we arrive at complote like-« 


noas to God, whereby wo do ah indeed become Gods, nor like God himself, but his image 
is rostored in us (De Trin, XTIT. 12; XIV. 24). 

Augustine combats decidedly and in numerous passages the doctrine, that all pun- 
ishments aro intended to serve merely for the purification of those who are punished; 
thoy are needed as a proof of tho divine justice; it would not be unjust if all men were 
eternally punished; but sinco the divine mercy must also be manifested, some are saved, 
thongh only ® minority; the far larger number of men remain under punishment, in order 
that it may be shown what was duo to all (De Civ. Dei, XXT. 12). No man of sound faith 
can say, that oven tho evil angels must bo saved tifrough God’s compassion, for which 
roason also the Church does not pray for them; but he who should be led by a misplaced 
sympathy to believe in the salvation of all men, eae from the same motive, to believe im 
the salvation of tho wicked angels also; the Church makes request, indeed, for all men, 
“put only because sho does not know with certainty of any individual, whether God has 
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appointed him to salvation or to damnation, and because the time for saying repentance is ~ 


still prosont; if she knew with certainty who they are, that “praedestinat! sunt in aeternum 
tgnem tre cum diabolo,” sho would no moro pray for them than for the deyil (De Civ. Dei, 


XXI, 24). Thus Augustino maintains the dualism/of good and evil in respect of the 
ond of the world’s development as decidedly, as, in opposing Manichwism, he combats the 


Qualistio doctyine, when applied to tho principle of all being (which doctrine he meets with 
the theory of a gradation in the orders of existences). 

§ 87. The philosophy of the Christian Church in the Orient was 
founded, in the later Patristie period, on a combination of Platonic 
and Neo-Platonie and, to some extent, also of Aristotelian ideas 
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with Christign Dogmatics, Synesius of Oyrene, born a. p. 875, ad- 
hered, even fer his consecration as a Christian priest and bishop, to 
the essentigql, fundamental idea of Neo-Platonism, and regarded that 
portion of the Christian dogmas which was not in accordance there- 
with as constituting a sacred allegory. Nemesius, Bishop of Emesa 
in Phoenicia, and arcbably a younger contemporary of Synesius, like- 
wise stands, in his work on the nature of the soul, on the ground of 
the Platonic and in part also on that of the Aristotelian philosophy, 
teaching the pre-existence of the human soul and the unending dura- 
tion of the world, though rejecting other Platonie doctrines. He 
defends the theory of the freedom of the will against the doctrine of 
fatalism. Alneas of Gaza, on the contrary, deputies 4 in his dialogue 
“ Theophrastus” (composed about 457) the doctrine of the pre-exist- 
ence of the human soul, as also that of the eternity of the world. 
Among the opponents of the latter doctrine in the sixth century may 
be named also the Bishop of Mitylene, Zacharias Scholasticus, and 
the commentator of Aristotle, Johannes Philoponus of. Alexandria, 
which latter person, by extending the Aristotelian doctrine that sub- 
stantial existence is to be predicated in the fullest sense only of indi- 
viduals, to the dogma of the Trinity, incurred the accusation of 
Tritheism. To*the period when Neo-Platonic opinions could expect to 
be received only under the garb of Christianity—probably the end of 
the fifth century—belong dhe writings which their author designates 
as the work of Dionysius the A reopagite, of Athens, one of the imme- 
diate disciples of the Apostles. It is ina gre: at measure the kind of 
speculation contained in these works which is continued in the writ- 
ings of Maximus the Confessor (580-662), a profound, m ystical theolo- 
gian. John of Damascus, who lived in, the eighth century, gives, in his 
work on the “ Source of evs dye,” bole account of (the Aristo- 
telian) Ontology, then a refutation of heresies, and finally a minute 
and ‘systematic exposition of Orthodox Dogmatics. The purpose of 
John in the entire work is, according to his express declaration, not to 
advance anything original, but only to sum up and present what has 
been said by holy and learned men. Accordingly, he does not labor 
for the further development of Christian doctrine, which he regards as 
already substantially complete, but. only collocates and arranges. the 
thoughts of his predecessors, employing philosophy, and more espe- 

cially logic and ontology, as an instrument in the service of theology, 
and thus illustrating already the principle of Scholasticism. 
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The works of Synesius were published by Turnebus, at Paris, in 1553, and by Dionysius Petavius, 


Paris, 1612, 1681, 1683. Single works of his have been often published, in particulag, the Calvitii Enco- 
mion, Stuttgart, 1834, and “ Die dgypt. Ere. tiber die Vorsehung.,” Sulzbach, 1835, by Krabinger, and the 
Hymns, by Gregoire and Collombat, Lyons, 1836; also in the 15th volume of the Sylloge Poetarum Gr., by 
J. F, Boissonade, Paris, 1823-1832, Works upon him haye been written by Aem. Th. Clausen (De Synesio 


Philosopho, Libyae Pentapoleos Metropolitu, Copenhagen, 1831), Thilo (Comm. in Synes. Hymnum See, 


awet Universititsprogramme, Walle, 1842 and 1848), and Bernh. Kolbe (Der Bischof Synesius von Cyrene, 
Berlin, 1850); ef. also Franz Xaver Kraus (Studien tiber Syn. von Kyrene, in the Theol. Quartalschr, 
1865, No. 3, pp. 881-448, and No. 4, pp. 587-600). 

Nemesii repi bicews avOpwrov pr. ed. graec. et lat. a Nicasio Ellebodio, Antwerp, 1565; ed. J. Fell, 
Oxford, 1671: ed. Ch. Fr. Matthai, Leipsic, 1802, Nemes tiber die Fretheit, translated from ihe Greck by 
Fiilleborn in his Beitr. ewr Gesch, der Philos. L., "ZiiNlichan, 1791. Nemesius tiber die Natur des Menschen, 
German transl. by Osterhammer, Salzburg, 1819. 

Aeneae Gazaei Theophrastus, ed. J. Wolf, Zitrich, 1560; Aen. Gaz. et Zach. Mityl. de immortalitate 
animuae et mortalitate universi, ejusdem dial. de opif. mundi, ed. ©. Barth, Leipsic, 1655. Atvetas kat 
Zaxapias., Aeneas Gazacus et Zacharias Mitylenaeus de immortalitate animae et conswmmatione 
mundi, ed. J.B. Boissonade, Paris, 1836. On Adneas of Gaza compare the work of Wernsdorf (Naumburg, 
1816), and his Disp. de Aen. G. ed. adorn., prefixed to the edition of Boissonade. 


Yoncerning the editions of the ana of John Philop., see above, § 70, p. 256. Cr. the article by © 


Trechsel, in the Theol. Stud. u. Kritiken, 1835, Article I. 

The works. attributed to Dionysius Areopagita, De Divinis Nominibus, De Theologia Mystica, De 
Ooelesti Hierarchia, De Eeclesiastica Hierarchia, (decem) Epistolae, were first printed in Greek as Dion. 
Areopag. Opera, at Basel, 1589, and afterward at Venice, 1558, Paris, 1562; ed. Lanselius, Paris, 1615; ed. 
Balthas. Corderius, Antwerp, 1634, the latter edition reproduced at Paris in 1644, Brixen, 1554, last in 
Migne’s collection; German by J. @. VY. Engelhardt (Die angeblichen. Schriften des Areopagiten Dionysius 
iibersetat und mit Abhandlungen begleitet, Sulzbach, 18283), who also reproduces the essay of Dallaecus 
(Geneva, 1664) concerning the age of the author of the Areopagitic writings ; ef. L. F. O. Baumgarten;Orusius, 
De Dionys. Areopag., Jena, 1828, also in his Opuse, theol., Jena, 1886; Karl Vogt, Neuplatonismus und 
Ohristenthwm, Berlin, 1886; F. Hipler, Dionysius der Areop., Regensburg, 1861; Ed. Bohmer, D. A,, in the 
Review entitled Damasis, 1864, No. 2. 

Manximi Confessoris opera, ed. Combefisius, Paris, 1675, IMaaimé Con fessoris de variis difficili- 
busque locis s. patrum Dionysti et Gregorii librum, ed. Fr. Ochler,, Halle, 1857. 


Johannis Damasceni opera in lat. serm. conversa per Billiwm, Paris, 1577; Opera quae extant, ed. 
Le Quien, Paris, 1712. 


' Synesius was a Neo-Platonist before he became a Christian. The female philosopher, 


Hypatia (see above, § 69, p. 254), was his instructress, and his relations with her continued | 


friendly after his conversion. After he had accepted Christianity and been designated by 
Theophilus the Patriarch of Alexandria, as Bishop of Ptolemais, he frankly declared to 
Theophilus that he did not in all points assent to the teaching of the Church. He did not 
believe in the final destruction of the world, was inclined to favor the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of the soul, believed, indeed, in the immortality of the soul, but considered the 
doctrine of the resurrection as merely a sacred allegory; he promised, nevertheless, in his 
‘doctrinal teachings to accommodate himself to the dogmas generally accepted, holding that 
the people had need of myths, that pure, unfigured truth was capable of being known only 
by a few, and would only serve to dazzle and blind the spiritual eyes of the multitude 


i 
; 


(ipist., 95, p. 236 A, ed. Petay.). This same aristocracy of intelligence, which was in conflict 
with the common spirit of the Christian Church, appears in his poetical works, composed — 


when, notwithstanding the confession above mentioned, the episcopal dignity had been con- 


ferred upon him, More in the Neo-Platonic than in the Christian manner he conceives — 


God as the unity of unities, the monad of monads, the indifference of contraries; which, 


after “super-existent” throes, was poured forth through its first-born form in an unspeak- — 


able manner, received a triple-healed energy, and as super-existent source was crowned by 


the beauty of the children which, issued from the middle, collect in numbers around that — 


middle. After this exposition, however, Synesius enjoins silence on the “too audacious — 
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lyre; it must not proclaim to the people the most mysterious of sacred things (the 
priority of the Monad before the three persons of the Godhead?). The Holy Ghost, 
divided without division, having entered into matter, the world thus received its form and 
motion, Tho Holy Ghost is present also in those who fell to earth, as the power which 
shall raise thom up again to heaven. 

Nemesius, who lived about A. pD, 450—according to others, 400—oecupies also substan- 
tially the Neo-Platonic stand-point; the Aristotelian element in his writings is only of 
subordinate importance, and determines more the form than the content of his philoso- 
phizing. Mis investigations are chiefly of a psychological nature. For him, as for Plato, 
the soul is'an immaterial substance, involved in incessant and self-produced motion. From 
it the body receives its motion. The soul existed before it entered the body. It is eternal, 
like all supra-sonsible things. It is not true that new souls are constantly coming into 
existence, whethor by generation or by direct creation.. Tho opinion is also false, that the 
world is destined tq be destroyed, when the number of souls shall have become complete; 
God will not destroy what has been well put together. Nemesius rejects, nevertheless, 
the doctrine of a world-soul and of the migration of the human soul through the bodies 
of animals. In considering the separate faculties of the soul, and also in his doctrine of 
the freedom of the will, Nemesius follows largely Aristotle. Every species of animals, he 
says, possesses definite instincts, by which alone its actions are determined; but the actions 
of man are infinitely varied. Placed midway between the sensible and the supra-sensible 
worlds, man’s business is to decide by means of his reason, in which direction he will 
turn; that is his freedom. 

A®neas of Gaza, a pupil at Alexandria of Hierocles the Neo-Platonist, and Zacharias of 
Mitylene approved only those Neo-Platonie doctrines which were in accordance with 
Christian Dogma. 

In the same limited way, Johannes, Philoponus (whose works were written between 
500 and 570), a pupil of Ammonius Hermis (see above, $ 70, pp. 255, 256, 259), attempted, 
though with imperfect success, to. follow Aristotle. He laid stress (in distinction from 
Simplicius and other Neo-Platonists) upon the difference between the Platonic and Aristo- 
telian doctrines, The Ideas, he taught, are the creative thoughts of God, which, as arche- 
types, can and must have existed before their temporal copies. 

In the works ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite (Acts xvii. 34), who was reputed to 
have been first Bishop of Athens, the attempt is made to blend tlhe dominant ideas in Neo- 
Platonism with the Christian doctrine. ‘ After that the doctrine of the Church had been 
developed and had become the common property of all believers, there were men, to whom 
this, which all, including the most superficial, could believe, seemed for this reason insuffi- 
cient, and who sought therefore for a faith resting on a profounder basis. Besides, heathen 
philosophy, as it made its way anew and more extensively than ever before among the 
Christians, furnished necessarily new food for doubt and consequently for mysticism” 
(Ritter). 

The first mention of the Areopagitic writings is found in a letter of Innocentius, the 
Bishop of Maronia, in which he refers to a conference that had been held at Constan- 
tinople in the year 532, at the command of the Nmperor Justinian—Hypatius, the Metro- 
politan of Mphesus, presiding—with the Severians (known as a sect of moderate 
Monophysites, who admitted that Christ was kara odpka dpooboto¢ juiv, but were opposed 
_ by the more rigid Monophysites as ¢0aproAdrpa:). The Severians appealed to passages in 
the writings of Cyrillus, Athanasius, Relix, Julius, Gregorius Thaumaturgus, and also of 
Dionysius Areopagita (whose work scarcely touches upon the questions there in dispute, 
although it contains some of the expressions used at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, the 
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expressed purpose of the author being rather to further the positive development of doe- 
trino than to condemn opponents, in which particular he conformed to the spirit of the 
imperial ITenotikon issued in 482), Hypatius, the spokesman of the Catholics, disputed 
the genuineness of tho works imputed to Dionysius, which neither Oyril nor Athanasius 
and others had known. Afterward, however, these works gained credit in the Catholic 
Church, especially after the Roman Popes Grogory, Martin, and Agatho had cited them in 
their writings and appealed to their authority. Tho commentary on. them composed by 
the orthodox abbot, Maximus Confossor, strengthened their authority. They exerted a 
not inconsiderablo influence over the Scholastic Philosophy of Western Europe after their 
translation by Scotus Erigena; from them the Mystics of tha Middle Ages drew chiefly the 
substance of their opinions. Their inauthenticity was first asserted by Laurentius Valla, 
and afterward demonstrated by Morinus, Dalleaus, and others. The only question remain- 
ing for us, therefore, concerns the time of their composition, and not their spuriousness ; 
thoy dato probably from the last decades of tho fifth century. To set back the date of. 
Pseudo-Dionysius from the second half of the fifth century into tho first half of the fourth, 
is in contradiction with the general historical development of Christian thought, and can 
only win a semblance of historic legitimacy, when, neglecting tho general view, the regard 
is fixed only on single passages in tho earlier Church Fathors, which, because they remind 
modern savants of similar passages in Dionysius, are declared to be in fact derived from the 
latter, and to prove an. acquaintance on the. part of their authors with the works in question; 
whilo, in fact, theso correspondences aro explained partly by the common Platonic and Neo- 
Platonic basis on which all these writers stand, and partly by a common influence tending 
in the opposite direction, The Neo-Platonic influence is quite unmistakable; but the form 
of Neo-Platonism manifested in it, though chiefly Plotinic, yet betrays also (as Hrdmann, 
among others, rightly affirms) the influence of the later members of the school, especially 
Jamblichus and Proelus, with both of whom Psoudo-Dionysius agrees in the doctrine that 
tho One is exalted, not simply above tho vod and tho ideas (odoia), but also above goodness ~ 
itself, Tho deseription of God, as restoring the divided multitude of created things to 
unity, as substituting for universal war undifforontiated union through participation in the 
divine poace (De Div. Nom., ch. 11), suggests Proclus’ doctrine of the yom, mpdodog and 
éxcorpoo) (see above, § 70, p. 257). Not while tho effort was being made to determine the 
fundamental outlines of a systom, but only after a corpus doctrinae, fixed in all or nearly 
all of its most important points, had once been developed, become traditional, and arrived 
at assured stpremacy, could this whole, as such, within the limits of the Church, be at once ia 
acknowledged and denied, or reduced to a merely symbolical significance in the manner — 
illustrated by Psoudo-Dionysius. 

Dionysius distinguishes between afirmative theology, which, descending from God to the 
finite, contomplates God as the being to whom all names belong, and abstracting theology, 
which, following tho,way of negation, ascends again from the finite to God and considers 
him as tho nameless boeing, superior to all positive and nogative predicates. Following the 
latter method, the soul, after completing its ascent into that region of being which, from its 
very sublimity, is to the impotent human intellect’ a region of obscurity, becomes com: — 
plotely passive, the voice is stilled, and man becomes united with the Unspeakable (De — 
Theol. Myster., ch. 3). “Affirmative theology” formed the subject of the theological i 
treatises—méntioned by Dionysius, De Div. Nom, chs. 1 and 2, and De Theol Myst, ch. 8, —') 
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but not now extant—in which the unity and trinity of God were treated of, the Father — 
being consideredsas the original sourco of deity, Josus and the Holy Ghost as his branches, 

and in which the entranco of tho ‘super-essential” Josus into true human nature is — 
described, by which act, it is said, he became an essence. The samo is true of tho work ~ 


’ 
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entitled: De Divindis Nominibus—in which the spiritual or “intelligible” names of God 
were discussed, all of these names being vindicated as applicable to the whole Trinity— 
and of tho work.on Symbolical Theology (also lost), which treated of those names of God 
which are derived by analogy from the sensuous world. ‘ Abstracting theology” is con- 
tained in the short work entitled, De Theologia Mystica, which forms a negative termina- 
tion to the system. The Celestial Hierarchy of Angels and the Ecclesiastical Mierarchy as its 
image, are considered in the two works bearing those titles. 

In the work on the Names of God Dionysius mentions with approval the doctrine of 
“Ccertain of our divine and holy teachers,” by whom a distinction was made between two 
forms of goodness and deity, the one being supra-good and supra-divine—or transcendent 
in its attributes—and the other being ideally good and divine. The former was a gift from 
God, and was endowed with the power to create good, which power it exercised by the 
creation of the second form of goodness and deity above specified. God, the Invisible, was, 
according to the same doctrine, the author also of those. providences and dispensations of 
goodness which fall in superabundant fullness to the lot of all existing things, and so, in 
reality, the Cause of all things was exalted above all, and the super-existent and super- 
natural was superior to every form of nature or essence (De Nom. Div., ch. 11). The supra- 
}| essential One limits the existing One and all number, and is itself the cause and principle of 
the One and of number and, at the same time, the number and the order of all that exists. 
Hence the Deity, who is exalted above all things, is praised as a Monad and as a Triad, but 
is unknown to us or to any one, whether as Monad or as Triad; in order truly to praise the 
supra-unified in him and his divine creative power, we apply to him not only the triadic 
and monadic names, but call him the nameless One, the supra-essential, to indicate that he 
| transcends the category of being. No Monad or Triad, no number, no unity, no genera- 
tion, nothing which exists or is known by those who exist can enable us to comprehend tho 
|mysterious nature of the supra-éssentially supra-exalted supra-Deity. Ho has no name, no 
concept. The region which he inhabits is inaccessible to us. He transcends all things. We 
do not even ascribe to him the attribute of goodness, as though that were adequate to 
y [XPress his nature, but filled with longing to understand and to say something of his 
ol ineffable nature, we consecrate to him first,the most holy and reverend name; and in this, 
0 doubt, we are in accord with the Holy Scriptures, but we remain far removed from the 
truth of the case. For this reason the Scriptures have also preferred the way of negation 
hich withdraws the soul from that which is akin to it and carries it through all divine 
ntelligences, above which is placed that Nameless One who is exalted above all concep- 
ion, all name, and all knowledge (De Div. Nom., ch. 13). 

Whatever proceeds from him who is the cause of all things is comprehended by Diony- 
ius under the denomination of the Good (De Div. Nom., ch. 5). In God exist the arche- 
ypes (ideas) of all existing things. The Holy Scriptures call these archetypes mpoopiapote, 
he.Good is a term of wider extension than Existence, for it includes both the existent and 
he non-existent, and is superior to both. The nature of evil is negative. If evil, as evil,” 
hositively subsisted, it would be evil to itself and would, therefore, destroy itsclf. The 
ame of the existent extends to all that is, and it is exalted above all being; existence 
xtends farther than life. The name life applies to all that lives and is exalted above all 
hat lives; life extends farther than wisdom. The name of wisdom applies to all that is 
piritual and endowed with reason or sensation, and is exalted above all these. To the 
uestion why it is that the realm of life is higher and nearer to God than the realm of 
ere) existence, the realm-of sensation than the realm of (mere) life, the realm of under- 
jtanding than the realm of (mere) feeling, and why, finally, the realm of spirits (vée¢) is 
igher than the realm of (mere) understanding, Dionysius answers that this is because that 
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which is most richly endowed by God must be better than all else and exalted above all else; 
but ft is the spirit which has received the richest endowments, since both being and life and 
fecling and thought belong to it, ete. (De Div. Nom., chs, 4 and 5), (In this answer Diony- 
sius ranks as highest that which possesses tho greatest wealih of attributes, after the 
manner of Aristotle; and yet within the spheres of the ideal and supra-ideal Dionysius 
gives the first place to that which is most abstract or to that which possesses tho greatest 
extension and the least content. In this he follows Plato, but does*not suceeed better 
than Proclus or any other of his Neo-Platonie predecessors, in the attempt to carry 
through to its logical end either the one or the other of these opposite tendencies of 
thought.) 

Maximus Confessor (580-662), who, as an opponent of the Monotheletes and on account 
of his steadfast endurance of persecution, enjoyed great consideration in the Chureh, fol 
lows in the main Gregory of Nyssa and Dionysius. Hoe taught that God had revealed 
himself through nature and by his word. The incarnation of God in Christ was the cule | 
mination of revelation, and would therefore have taken placo even if man had not fallen, | 
When God became man, man was made God (Aware). The universe will end in the union j 
of all things with God. ; 

The monk, Johannes Damageenus, who lived about 700 A. p. , brought together, with | 
the aid of the Aristotelian Logic and Ontology, all the teachings of the Church in a sys- 
tematic and orderly form. The authority of his work is still great in the Nast; the later 
Scholastics of Western Europe also stood under his influence in their expositions of theo- 
logical doctrine. 


a an 


§ 88. The history of philosophical speculation in the Western por- 
tion of the Church during the period immediately following the oa 
of Saint Augustine, is for the most part connected with the names of 
Claudianus Mamertus, Marcianus Capella, Boéthius, and Cassiddorual 
Claudianus Mamertus, a Presbyter at Vienne in Gaul, defended 
about the middle of the fifth century, from the Augustinian stand- ein 
and against Faustus the Semi-Pelagian, the doctrine of the imma 
one of the human soul, which te he taught, was subject onl 
to motion in time, but not to motion in space. Marefariua Capellas. 
wrote about 430 a compendium of the septem artes liberates, whicks 
became very influential in the Middle Ages. Anicius Manlius Tors 
quatus Severinus Boéthius was educated by Neo-Platonists, anc 
labored zealously and successfully for the preservation of ancient 
science and culture in the Christian Church, through his transla» 
tions of and commentaries on various works of Aristotle, Porphyry, 
Euclid, Nicomachus, Cicero, and others, and through his additio 
to them, as also through his work, founded on Neo-Platonie prim: 
ciples and entitled De Consolatione Philosophiae. A contemporary 0% 
Boéthius, Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus, the Senator, opposed, li 
Claudianus Mamertus, in his work De Anima the hypothesis of th 
materiality of the rational human soul and defended the doctrine 
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the likeness of the soul to God; he wrote also concerning Instruction 
in Theology and on the Phew arts and sciences, Ae in this 
more particularly the lead of Boéthius, of whose more érignded works 
he prepared an epitome for didactic purposes. On the works of 
these men were founded those of Isidorus Hispalensis (about 600), 
Beda Venerabilis (about 700), and Alcuin (about 800), 


; The work of Clandianus Mamertus, De Statu Animae, was edited by Petrus Mosellanus (Basel, 1520) 
and Casp. Barth (Cygn. 1655), 

The Satyricon of Marcianus Capella has been often published, more recently, in particular, by Franz 
Eyssenhardt, Leips. 1866. Cf. E. G. Graff, Old High German translation and explanation of M. ©.’s two 
books De Nuptiis Mervurii et Philologiae, made about the beginning of the eleventh century, Berlin, 1838, 
and Hattemer, Votkers W., IL., pp. 257-872. On M. ©. and his satire see C. Bittger in J abn's 8 ee chiv, vol. 
18, 1847, pp. 91-622. Prantl] treats of his Logical Compendium in his Gesch. d. Log., 1. 672-6 

The work of Baéthius, De Consolatione Philoscphiae, was first published at Hen bees in 1473; a 
more recent edition is that of Obbarius, Jen., 1848; his Works were printed at Venice in 1492 and at Basel 
in 1546 and 1570; for the old High German translation of the Consol., published by Graffand Von Hattemer, 
ce below, § 91. Of him write, especially, Fr. Nitzsch (Das System des Fotthius, Berlin, 1860); ef. Schenk] 
in Verh. der 18 Vers. deutscher Philologen und Schulminner, Vienna, 1859, pp. 76-92, on the relation of 
Boéthius and his works to Christianity, and concerning his logic, see Prantl, Gesch. @. Log., I. 679-722. 

The works of Cassiodorus were published by Jo. Garetius, Rouen, 1679, and at Venice, 1729; the 
last part of the De Artibus ac Disciplinis Liberalium Litterarum was first edited and published by A, 
Mai, Rome, 1831. On Cassiodorus, ef. F. D. de St. Marthe (Paris, 1695), Buat (in AbA, der Bair, Akad, 
d. W., I. p. 79 seq.), Stiiudlin (in Airchenhist. Archiv fiir 1825, p. 259 seq.), Prantl (Gesch. der Log., I. pp. 
722-724), 

The Encyclopaedia of Isidorus Hispalensis, under the title: Originwm s. Etymologiarwm Libri XX, 
“was edited and published at Augsburg in 1472, c. notis Jue, Gothofredi, in Auct, Lat, p. $11 seq,, and 
recently at Leipsic, 1833, ed. by E. V. Otto. The work De Nat. Rerwm, ed. by Gust. Becker, Berlin, 1857, 
the Opera, ed. by De la Bigne, Paris, 1580, by Jac. du Breul, Paris, 1601, Cologne, 1617, and in more modern 
times by Faustinus Arevalus, in seven volumes, Rome, 1\97-1803, and lastly in Migne’s Patrol. Cursus 
‘Completus. On his logic compare Prantl, Gesch. der Log., II. pp. 10-14. 

The works of Beda Venerabilis were printed at Paris in 1521 amd 1544, and at Cologne in 1612 and 
1688. A. Giles, The Complete Works of the Venerable Bede in the Original Latin, 12 vols,, London, 
1848-44; Carmina, edited by H. Meyer, Leips. 1885, 

Alenin’s works have been published by Querectanus @ucouas Paris, 1617, and Frobenius, Ratisb, 
1777. On him cf. F, Lorenz (Alewin's Leben, Halle, 1829), Monnier (Alcuin et son injiuence littéraire, 
relig. et polit., P: 1853), and Prantl (Gesch. der Log., I1., pp. 14-17); concerning his pupil, Rhabanus 
‘Maurus, ef. I. I. Chr. Schwarz (De Rhabano Mauro primo Germuniae praeceptore, Veidelb,, 1511), and 
Prantl (Gesch. d. Log., 11. p. 19 seq.); ef. below, § 91. 


The philosophical importance of Claudianus Mamertus (Presbyter at Vienne in tho 
Dauphinée; died ca. 477) is founded on his argumentation in fayor of the immortality of the 
soul. Tertullian had once asserted the materiality of God, but this opinion had long been 
given up, yet even as late asca.350 A. D., Hilarius, the Athanasian and Bishop of Poitiers 
(mentioned above, § 85, p. 327), affirmed that in distinction from God all created things, 
including, therefore, the human soul, were material. This doctrine was afterward main- 
tained by Cassianus, the chief founder of Semi-Pelagianism—a doctrine which sought to 
mediate between the Augustinian and Pelagian stand-points—by Faustus, Bishop of 
Regium in Gaul, and one of the most prominent Semi-Pelagians after the middle of the 
fifth century, and by Gennadius, near the end of the fifth century. In every created 
object, according to Faustus, matter and form are united. All created things are limited, 
and have an existence in space, and are therefore material. Every created object has 
quality and quantity—for God is the only being exalted above aud independent of the 
logical categories—and with quantity is necessarily combined a relation to space, or exten- 
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sion; and, finally, the soul, since it dwells in the body, is necessarily a substance, having — 
limits in space, and is, therefore, material. Claudianus Mamertus rejoins: It is true | 
that all creatures, and, therefore, the soul among them, fall within the sphere of the 
categories ; the ‘soul is a substance, and has quality; but the soul is not, like material 
substances, subject to all tho categories; in particular, quantity, in the usual spatial — 
sense of that term, cannot be predicated of it; it has magnitude, but only in respect of 
virtue and intelligence. The motion of the soul takes place only in time, and not, like that — 
of material objects, in time and space together. The world, in order to be complete, must 
contain all species of existences, the immaterial, therefore, ‘as well as the material, of 
which the former resembles God by its non-quantitative and spaceless character, and is ~ 
superior to material objects, while, by its creatureship and its being subject to the category 4 
of quality and to motion in time, it differs from the unqualitative and eternal God and ~ 
resembles the material world. The soul is not environed by, but itself environs, the body, | 
which it holds together. Yet Claudianus also adopts the Neo-Platonic and Augustinian ~ 
theory that the soul is present entirely in all parts of its body, just as God is present in all | 
parts of the world. 
| 
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The work on the Artes Liberales, composed about 430 (between 400 and 439) by Mar- 
cianus Capella (who never confessed the Christian faith), and to which tho marriage of 4 
Mercury with Philology forms the introduction, contains the oldest compendium of the 
doctrines then and afterward taught in the schools which has come down to us complete. 

Concerning Boéthius (470-526), cf. above, pp. 256 and 259. We still possess his transla-— 
tions of the Analytica Priora and Posteriora, the Topica and the Soph. Elench. of Aristotle, — 
as also his translation of the De Interpretatione, and his commentary on the same, also his © 
translation of the Categories, with commentary, his commentary on Victorinus’ translation” 
of the Jsagogue of Porphyry, his own translation of the Jsagoge, which he likewise aceom- 
panied with a commentary, and the works: Introductio ad Categoricos Syllogismos ; De Syl- 
logismo Categorico, De Syllogismo Hypothetico, De Divisione, De Definitione; De Differentiis” 
Topicis. Wis commentary to the Topics of Cicero is not preserved entire. The aim of Boé- 
thius in these works was purely didactic, his plan being simply to hand down in a form as” 
readily intelligible as possible the investigations of earlier philosophers. Tis Consolatio, as 
also the De Unitate et Uno, etc., is founded on Neo-Platonic ideas. The work De Trinitate 
has been falsely ascribed to han } 

Cassiodorus (born about 468, died not before 562) proposes in all his works, not to 
effectuate an essential progress in philosophic thought, but simply to present a review and 
summary of the most important contents of the works which he has read (De Anima, 12). 
In his work De Anima he asserts that man alone has a substantial and immortal soul, but 
that the life of the irrational animals has its seat in their blood (De An. 1). The human 
soul is, in virtue of its rationality, not indeed a part of God—for it is not unchangeable, but. 
‘can determine itself to evil—but capable, through virtue, of making itself like God; it 
is created to be an image of God (De An., 2 seq.). Tt is spiritual, for it is able to know 
spiritual things. Whatever is material is extenaean in three dimensions, in length, breadth, © 4 
and thickness; it has fixed limits and is present in any determinate place with only one of 
its parts. The soul, on the contrary, is present in its entirety in each of its parts; it i 
everywhere present in its body and not limited by a spatial form (De An., 2: ubicumque 
substantialiter inserta est; tota est in partibus swis, nec alibi major, alibi minor est, sed alicubt 
tntensius, alicubi remissius, ubique tamen vitali intensione porrigitur; ib. 4: ubicumque est 
formam recipit). Cassiodorus differs from Claudianus Mamertus by denying that even the 
category of quality, in its proper sense, applies to the soul (De An., 4), Cassiodorus reco’ 
‘mends the liberal arts and sciences (the three Artes or Setextiae’ Sermocinales : <gramma 
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dialectic, rhetoric, and the four Disctplinae or Scientiae Reales ; arithmetic, geometry, music, 
and astronomy) as being useful, inasmuch as they serve to facilitate the understanding of 
the Holy Scriptures and the knowledge of God, although it is possible without them to 
arrive at the knowledge of Christian truth (De Jnstit. Div. Litt., 28), THis work De Artibus 
ac Disciplinis Liberalium Litterarum was much used as a text-book in the centuries next 
following the time of their composition. Cassiodorus often refers in them to the more 
comprehensive compilations of Boéthius; his dialectic is mainly taken from Boéthius and * 
Apuleius. 

Isidorus Hispalensis (died 636) furthered the encyclopedic studies by his Encyclopedia, 
and, in particular, following in the lead of Cassiodorus and Boéthius, he carried forward 
the logical tradition of the schools by devoting the second book of his Mncyclopedia to 
rhetoric and dialectic, both which subjects he included under the name of logic. His threo 
books of Sentences, containing dicta of the Church Fathers, and hig works De Ordine Crea- 
turarum and De Rerum Natura were also used by later writers as sources of information. 

The Anglo-Saxon Beda (673-735) made up his Compendia chiefly by drawing upon the 
writings of Isidorus; these Compendia, again, as also Isidorus and the Pscudo-Augustinian 
treatise concerning the ten categories, were drawn upon by Albinus Alcuinus (736-804) 
in the composition of his works on grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, An excerpt from 
Cassiodorus on the seven liberal arts, much read in the Middle Ages, was formerly incor- 
rectly supposed to. be the work of Aleuin. In this work these ‘‘arts” are called the seven 
pillars of wisdom, or the seven steps by which one may rise to perfect science (Oper., ed. 
Froben., II. p. 268). In the Cloister-Schools which were founded by Alcuin the septem 
artes ac disciplinae liberales, or at least some of them, were taught by the Doctores, dialectic 
being pursued with special enthusiasm. From the application of dialectic to theology arose 
“Scholasticism;” but before this application was made there was a period in which dia- 
lectic was pursued merely as a part of the Zriviwm, and which consequently does not 
belong to the Scholastic Period, 
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§ 89. Scholasticism was philosophy in the service of established 
and accepted theological doctrines, or, at least, in such subordination 
to them, that, where philosophy and theology trod on common ground, 
the latter was received as the absolute norm and criterion of truth. 
More particularly, Scholasticism was the reproduction of ancient phi- 
losophy under the control of ecclesiastical doctrine, with an accom- 
modation, in cases of discrepancy between them, of the former to the 
latter. Its divisions are: 1) the commencement of Scholasticism or 
the accommodation of the Aristotelian logic and of Neo-Platonic phi- 
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losophemes to the.doctrine of the Church, from John Scotus Erigena — 
to the Amalricans, or from the ninth till the beginning of the thir- — 
teenth century; 2) the complete development and widest extension 
of Scholasticism or the combination of the Aristotelian ‘philosophy, 
which had now become fully known, to the dogmas of the Church— — 
from Alexander of Hales to the close of the Middle Ages, the revival — 
of classical studies, the commencement of the investigation of nature — 
and the division of the Church, During this time, philosophy among 
the Arabs and the Jews stood in a like relation to the respective 7 
religious doctrines of those nations, q 


Qf thove who have written upon the Scholastle Philosophy, we namo Lud, Vives (De Causts Cormup- 
tarpum Arduny lo his Works, Basel, 1655), Lambortus Danwus (in his Prolegom! in primum lbrum 
Sontontdarwn ew con, Genova, 80), Ch, Binder (De Soholastioa theologia, Tibingon, 1621), J, Laus— 
noy (De varia Aristotedis fortuna in dead, Parisionsi, Paris, 1658, and De schotis velebr. a Carolo M, ot 
post tpsum tnsterenratis, Party, 1072) Ad, Tribechovius (De doetombus seholasticis et corrupla per eos — 
divinarum hamanarumgua verwn sedentia, Qlesson, 1665; second oditlon, edited by Tleumann, Jena, — 
1719), OOD. Bulwous (/eist, endvensdt, Pardstensis, Paris, 1005-78), Jac, Thomasius (De doctoribus schol, 
Lolpa, 1670), Jao. Bouckor (2st, anit, piiddoa, t ULL, Leip, 143, pp. 100-012), W. L. Gv. Eberstein (Die 
nally, Theolagia dey Scholastiver, nebst Zusitven ther dia Freihoitstehre wnd den Begriff der Wahrheit — 
det donselban, Leipsla, 1808), and ‘Tiedemann, Buhle, Tennemann, Ritter, and thers, in their general his- 
torles of philosophy ; of modorn wellera, compare especially: A, Jourdain (Recherches eritiques sur Lage — . 
ot Porigine des traductions latines @dristote, Paris, 1819, 2d ed, Paris, 1848, German translation by Stahr, © 
Hullo, 1881), Ronsselot (Weeder sum la prdlosophie dans da moyen-dge, Paris, 180-42), Barth, Tauréau (De) 
la philosophia seolastique, 2 vols, Paris, 180; Stnguéarités Aistoniques et littéraires, Paris, 1861), Prantl 
(G@esoh, der Logik dm Abendtande, Vol, I, Loipste, 180t, Vol, TTL, dla. 1807), W. Kaulich (@esek, der 7 
aoholust, Philosophie, 1. Theil: von Joh. Scotus Lrigence dis Abdlard, Prague, 1888), and Alb, Stbekl” 
(Gesoh, der Philos, des Mittelattens, Vols, LeU, Mayonee, 1864-60); alao Bedmann in his Grund, dor | 
Gesoh, dh Philos, Vol, Ly Borlin, 1805, pp. 246-406, and in his article on Der Bntwieklungsgang der Seho- ’ 
dastih, in the Zedisor fr aoiss, Th, Vol VILL, No. % Halle, 1803, pp. 118-171, Of also V. A, Huber, 
Dio Knglisohan Universitdten, Vol te (The Middle Ayes), Cassel, 1880; Charles Thurot, De Conganisas— 
tion de Censeignement dans Cuniversité de Paris aw moyen.dge, Paris and Bosangon, 1850; L, Biguler, 
Vies des Savants Hlustres du Moyon- Age avee Cappréaiation sommatra de leurs tranana, Parts, 18675 
Horm, Doorgus, Zw Leire von det Universation, Heidelberg, 186% and de Oupdly, Asprit de la philos, 


ered tn its relation to Chvintian Theology, Oxtord, 1832; 8d edition, London, 1888; also, Life ef Thomas 
Aquinas; a Dissertation of the Seholastio Philosophy of the Middle Ages, London, 1848, 


Tho namo of Scholastics (doetores scholastic’) which was given to the teachers of the — 
seplem Uderales artes (grammar, Aialectio, rhetoric, in the Zriviuwm; arithmetic, geometry, — 
music, and astronomy, in tho Quadriviem), or at loast of somo of thom, in the Cloister- ; 
Schools founded by Charlomagne, as also to teachers of theology, was afterward given to 
all who oecupied themselves with the sciences, and specially with philosophy, following 
tho tradition and examplo of tho Schools. (‘The earliest known use of the term oyoraormndg 
asa word of technical import ovours in a lotter from Theophrastus to his pupil Phanias, 
from which extracts aro given in Diog. L., V. 60, ‘The torm was transmitted to the Middle 
Agos through the medium of Roman Antiquity) <a 43 

At tho beginning of the Scholastic Period philosophic thonght had not yet been ~ 
brought into a relation of complotelvassalage to Church doctrine; Scotus Brigena, in pa 
ticular, affirmed rather tho identity of true religion with true philosophy than the subordi- 
nation of tho latter to the former, Tn fact, he deviated not unossentially from the teaching 
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“of the Church, in seeking by a forced interpretation of the latter, in accordance with the 
principles of the (Dionysian and Neo-Platonic) philosophy, which he adopted, to bridge 
over tho cleft between philosophy and dogma; and even ih the period next succeeding, a 
certain conformity of thought with the doctrine of the Church was only gradually effected, 
and that after violent struggles. In the second division of the Scholastic period (from the 
middle of the thirteenth century on), the conformity of the reconstructed Aristotelian phi- 
losophy with the faith of the Church appears as firmly settled, yet limited, from tho 
beginning, by the fact that the specifically Christian dogmas (tho Trinity, incarnation, 
resurrection of the body, ete.) were excepted in this connection as undemonstrable by 
reason. The relation of vassalage, which the most eminent Scholastics ascribed to phi- 
losophy with reference to theology, is not to be understood as implying that all dogmas 
wére to be philosophically demonstrated or justified, or that all philosophizing stood in 
direct relation to theology, and that there existed no interest in philosophical problems as 
such and on their own account. Such an interest, although in referenco to a limited range 
of problems, did exist in great intensity. Tho vassalago cf philosophy consisted in the 
fact that an impassable limit was fixed for the freedom of philosophizing in the dogmas of 
the Church, that the test of truth and falsehood in matters common to philosophy and 
theology was not sought in observation and in thought itself, but-in the doctrines of the 
Church, and that accordingly the Aristotelian doctrine, partly in its theological portions 
(with reference to the doctrine of the eternity of the world), and partly in its psychology 
(relatively to the doctrine of the voi¢ as related to the inferior parts of the soul), was modi- 
fied by the most eminent Scholastics, while those dogmas which wero incapable of phi- 
losophical demonstration or confirmation were not allowed to be mado at all the subjects 
of philosophical discussion. With its territory thus limited, philosophy was indecd allowed 
by theology a freedom which was rarely and only by exception infringed upon. Tho 
number of theological theses demonstrable by reason becamo gradually more and more 
limited, most so at the timo of the renewed supremacy given to Nominalism hy William 
of Occam. Thus, at last, in place of the Scholastic presupposition of the conformity to 
reason of the teachings of the Church, there arose an antagonism between the (Aristotelian) 
philosophy of the Schools and the Christian faith. This led (chiefly during tho period of 
the transition to modern philosophy, see below, Vol. IL., $3 seq.) to various results. A por- 
tion of the philosophers (as, notably, Pomponatius and his followers) camo secretly to favor 
a direction of thought hostile to the dogmatic Supra-naturalism of the Church, On the 
other hand, a portion of the believers (Mystics and Reformers) wero led to tako sides 
openly against the reason of the Schools and in favor of unconditional surrender to a reves 
lation believed to be superior to all human thought, while still others, finally, were led to 
1 now essays in philosophy, founded partly on the renewal of older systems (in particular, 
the Neo-Platonic), and partly on independent investigation (Telesius, Bacon, and others), 
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§ 90. Johannes Scotus, or Erigena, is the earliest noteworthy phi-— 
losopher of the Scholastic period. He was of Scottish nationality, | 
but was probably born and brought up in Ireland. At the call of © 
Charles the Bald he emigrated to France. In his philosophical specu- i 
lations, which are set forth mainly in his work entitled De Diviscone © 
Naturae, he followed more particularly the lead of Dionysius the © 
Areopagite, whose works he translated into Latin, as also of his com- 
mentator Maximus Confessor, and of Gregory of Nazianzen, Gregory ~ 
of Nyssa, and other Greek teachers of the Church, and, after them, of i 
the Latin Doctors, especially of Augustine. True philosophy was, in ~ 
his view, identical with true religion. Attempting to interpret the 
dogmas of the Church in the light of the supposed early-Christian, 
but in fact Neo-Platonizing conceptions of pseudo-Dionysius, he pro- 
duced a system containing at once the germs of medieval mysticism 
as well as of dialectical Scholasticism, but which was rejected by the 
authorities of the Church as in contradiction with the true faith. 
Erigena sought to render the Christian conception of creation intelli- 
gible by interpreting it in the sense of the Neo-Platonic doctrine of 
emanation. God, he taught, is the supreme unity, one and yet mani- 
fold; the process of evolution from him is the pluralization of the © 
_ divine goodness [or original being] by means of the descent from the 
general to the particular, so that, first after the most general essence 
of all things, the genera having the highest generality are produced, 
then the less general, and so on, by the addition of specifie differ- 
ences and properties down to the species, and finally, to individuals. — 
This doctrine was founded upon the realization of an abstraction: the 
general, namely, was conceived as an essence existing realite*, in 
respect of order, before the particular; or, in other words, the Pla-_ 
tonic doctrine of ideas, in that conception of it which it was subse- i 
quently customary to express by the formula: “wniversalia ante 
vem,” lay at the basis of the doctrine of John Scotus. Yet Scotus — 
did not deny that the universal exists also in the particular. The - 
going forth of finite beings from the Deity was called by Scotus the” 
process of unfolding (analysis, resolutio), and, in addition to this, he ~ 
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taught the doctrine of the return of all things unto God or their deifi- 
cation (reversio, devficatio), or the congregation of the intinite plurality 
of individuals in the genera and finally in the simplest unity of all, 
which is God, so that then God should be all in all. John Scotus 
followed Dionysius the Areopagite also in distinguishing aflirmative 
theology, which ascribes to God positive predicates with a symbolical 
meaning, from negative theology, in which the same predicates in 
their ordinary signification are denied of him. 


The work of John Scotus Erigena entitled De Divina Praedestinatione first appeared in print (after 
the printing of his translation of Dionysius, at Cologne, in 1556), in Guilberti Mauguini vett. auctt. qui 
nono seculo de praedestinatione et gratia scripserunt opera et fragn enta, Paris, 1650, tom. 1, p. 108 seq. 
The De Divisione Naturae, condemned to be burned by Pope Monorius ILL, February 28, 1225, was first 
published by Thomas Gale, Oxford, 1681, next by C. B. Schliiter, Minster, 1888, and finally, together with 
the translation of Dionysius, by Il. J. Floss, Paris, 1853, as Vol. 122 of Migne’s Patrologiae Cursue 
Completus. Evigena’s Commentary to Marcianus Capella, edited by Tlauréau, Paris, 1861, Of John 
Scotus write, in particular, P. Hjort (Johann Scotus Erigena oder von dem Ursprung einer christlichen 
Philosophie wnd ihrem heiligen Beruf, Copenhagen, 1828), Heinrich Schmid (in Der Mysticismus 
des Mittelalters in seiner Entstehungsperiode, Jena, 1824, pp. 114-178), Fr. Ant. Staudenmaier (Jo- 
hannes Scotus Erigena, Vol. 1., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1834), Ad. Helfferich (Die christl. Mystik., Bd. 
IL., Gotha, 1842, pp. 55-126), St. Réné Taillandier (Scot Hrigéne et la philosophie scolastique, Strasburg, 
1848), Nic. Miller (Joh. Scotus Zrigena und seine Irrthiimer, Mayence, 1844), Theod, Christlieb (Leben 
und Lehre des Joh. Scotus Lrigena, Gotha, 18C0), Joh. Wuber (Joh. Se. Hrig., ein Beitrag eur Geschichte 
der Philosophie und Theologie im Mittelalter, Mimnich, 1861), A. Stéckl (De Joh, Se. Br, Minster, 1867), 
Oscar Hermens (Das Leven des Scotus Erigena, Inaug. Diss., Jena, 1868). Cf. Hanrénu, Pidlos. scolastique, 
I., pp. 111-180, Wilh, Kanlich, in AbvA, a. bohm. Ges. d, W., X1., 1861, pp. 147-198, and Geach, d. scholast, 
Phiilos., 1. pp. 65-226; also the prefaces of the editors of the works of Jobn Scotus, and, on his logic, 
Prantl, Gesch, d. Log., I1., pp, 20-87. 


Johannes, who in the MSS. is called sometimes Scotus and sometimes Jerugena or 
Erigena, came probably from Ireland, which was then called Scotia Major, as the native 
land of the Scotch, who migrated thence into Scotland. Gale’s derivation of Hrigena from 
Ergene, in the County of Hereford, as the place of his birth, is incorrect, and Mackenzie’s 
derivation of it from Aire, in Scotland, is improbable; the name points (as Thomas Moore, 
History of Ireland, I. ch. 13, has shown) to Hibernia (Iépry).. The year of the birth of 
John Scotus must fall between 800 and 810. Tle received his education probably in they 
schools which were then flourishing in Ireland. He understood Greek, though perhaps 
not so well as Latin. Of the writings of ancient philosophers, he was acquainted with the 
Timeus of Plato in the translation of Chalcidius, also with the De Interpretatione of Aris- 
totle, the Categ. (?), together with the Jsagoge of Porphyry and tho Compendia of Boéthius, 
Cassiodorus, Marcianus Capella, Isidorus, and others who wrote after them, and with the 
Principia Dialectices and Decem Categ. ascribed to Augustine. Charles the Bald called him, 
about 843, soon after his accession to the throne, to the court-school (schola palatina) at 
Paris, at the head of which he remained for some time. Charles also commissioned him 
to translate the pretended writings of Dionysius Areopagita, which had been presented in 
$24 to Louis the I. by the Mmperor Michael Balbus. But the Pope, Nicolaus I, complained 
to the king that Scotus did not send his translation to him before its publication, that it 
might undergo his censorship, and he proposed to call him to defend himself against a 
charge of holding heretical opinions. It is uncertain whether John Scotus, upon this, was 
removed from his position as teacher in the Court-School; in any case, he retained the 
fayor of the king and remained near him. According to some accounts he was called by 
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Alfred the Great ca, 882 to the University founded at Oxford and was afterward’murdered — 
by the monks while holding the office of- Abbot at Malmesbury ; but in these accounts he — 
seems to have been confounded with another Johannes. According to Hauréau (Nouvelle — 
Biographie Générale, tom. XVI.), John Scotus died in France about 877. 

The Church Fathers acknowledged the full authority of the Old, and, at an early date, 
also of the New Testament. But the allegorical method of interpretation which they em-— 
ployed, and which in many cases led to very liberal constructions of Scripture, prevented 
their relation to that authority from being one of mere dependence, while, in relation to ~ 
their predecessors, they all assumed, substantially, to possess equal authority with them, — 
and did not hesitate to modify and rectify the teachings of the latter, in accordance with 
their own views. The Scholastics, on the contrary, and with them John Scotus—at least © 
so far as his intention is concerned—treat the authority of the ‘‘ Fathers” with almost as 
much consideration as the words of Scripture itself. According to Scotus, all our inquiries 7 
must begin with faith in revealed truth (De Praedest., I.: salus nostra ew fide inchoat. 
De Divis. Nat., 11. 20 (ed. Schliiter): Non enim alia fidelium animarum salus est, quam de uno- 
omnium principio quae vere praedicaniur credere et quae vere creduntur, intelligere). Wemay — 
not—as we read, ibid., I. 66-—advance concerning God our own inventions, but only that 
which is revealed in the Holy Scriptures or what may be inferred from its statements — 
(ibid., 11.15: ratiocinationis exordium ex divinis eloquiis-assumendum esse existimo). But it is — 
our business to discover by the aid of reason the sense of the divine utterances, which is 
manifold and, like a peacock’s feather, glows with many colors (b., [V. 5), and in particular 
to reduce figurative expressions to their literal sense (¢., I. 66). In penctrating into the + 
mysteries of revelation, we are to be guided by the writings of the Fathers of the Chureh. 
It is not befitting in us to pass judgment on the wisdom of the Fathers, but we must 
piously and with reverence accept their teachings; yet it is permitted us to choose out 
what appears in the judgment of the reason to be more in accordance with the diviné — 
oracles (7b., II. 16), especially in cases where the ancient teachers of the Church are in — 
contradiction with each other (éb., IV. 16). ; 

Appealing to the authority of Augustine, John Scotus affirms the identity of true phi- — 
losophy with true religion; he bases this assertion especially on the fact that community — 
of cultus depends on community of doctrine (De Praedest., Prooem: non alia est philosophia, — 
i. €., sapientiae studium, et alia religio, quum hi, quorum dectrinam non approbamus, nee sac- — 
ramenta nobiscum communicant. Quid est aliud de philosophia tractare nisi verae religionis 
regulas exponere? Conficitwr inde veram esse philosophiam veram religionem conversimque ~ 
veram religionem esse veram philosophiam). But he does not conceive true religion alto- 
gether as simply identical with the doctrine sanctioned by ecclesiastical authority; on the 
contrary, in case of a collision between authority and reason, he would give the preference 
to reason (De Divis. Nat., I. p. 39; ib. I. 11: auctoritas ex vera ratione processit, ratio vera 
nequaquam ex auctoritate. Omnts auctoritas, quae vera ratione non approbatur, injirma esse 
videtur ; vera autem ratio, quum virtutibus suis rata‘ atque immutabilis munitur, nullius aue- 
toritatis adstipulatione roborart indiget. Yet he confesses [%b., II. 36]: nihil verts rationibus 
convenientius subjungitur, quam sanctorum patrum inconcussa probabilisque auctoritas). THis — 
opponents charged him with a want of respect for the authorities of the Church; they said — 
he had argued (in his work against Gottschalk) too independently on the subject of pre- 
destination. : 

The fundamental idea, and at the same time the fundamental error, in Erigena’s doc- 
trine is (as Hauréau, also, justly remarks, Philos. Schol., I. p. 130)'the idea that the degrees 
of abstraction correspond with the cegrees in the scale of real existence. He hypostasizes 
the Tabula Logica. 
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Tn the work entitled De Divisione Nalurae, John Seotus sets out with the division of 
pore, or naturo—in which conception ho includes all that is oithor existont or non-oxist- 
ent—into four specios: 1) that which creates and is not created, 2) that which is ereated 
and creates, 3) that which is created and does not ereato, 4) that which neither creates nor 
is creatod (De Divis, Nat, 1,1; videtur mihi divisio naturae per quatuor diferentias quatuor 
species recipere, Quarum prima est quae creat et non ereatur, secunda quae ereatur et ereat, 
tertia quae ereatur et non creat, quarta quae nee cereal nec creatur). Tho first is the cause of 
all that is 6xistont or non-existent; the second includes the ideas which subsist in God as 
primordiales causae; the third comprises all things that appear in space and time; and the 
fourth coincides with the first im so far as both refer to God, the first, namely, to God as 
Creator, the fourth to God as the end of all things, 

By the non-existent Scotus moans, not that which has absolutely no being (quod ponttus 
non est), or more ‘privation, but (1), in the highest sense, that which is above the reach of 
our senses or our reason; (2) that which, in the seale of created being—which deseends 
from tho rational forco (virtus tntelectuatis) through ratio and sensus down to tho anima 
nutritive et auctivad—is in each given case tho higher, in so far as it as such is vot known by 
the inferior, whereas tt is to be denominated existent, in so far as it is known by those 
who are higher in the scale than itself, and by itself; (8) that which is as yet only poten- 
tially Oxistent (like the human raco in Adam, tho plant in the seed); (4) In the language 
of philosophy, tho material, sinco ft comes and goos, and is not truly existent, like the 
intelligible ; (5), sin, as being the loss of the divine image (De Div. Nut, 1. 2 seq,). 

The creating and uncreated being alono has essential subsistence, Ilo alone truly ia, 


To is the ossenco of all things (De Div. Nat, 1.8: ipse namque omniune essentia est, qut 


solus vere est, ul ail Dionysius Areopagita.” Lb, 1, 1d: solummoedo ipsam [natura ereatricem 


omniumgque causclem| csscmliatiter subsisterc), God ia the beginning and end of things (2, 


T.12; est igttur principium, medium et Jinis: principium, quia ew se sunt omnia quae essene 
tiam participant, neciun autem quia in se tpso et per se tpsum subsistunt omnia, Jinis vero quia 
ad ipsum moventur, quictem motus sui suacque perfectionis slabilitatem quacrentia). God's 
essence is incognizable for men and even for the angels. Nevertheless, his being can be 
seen in the being of things, his wisdom in their ordorly classified arrangement, and his life 
in their constant motion; by his being is to be understood, here, tho Mather, by his wis- 
dom, the Son, and by his life, the Moly Ghost (’b, 1.14). God is therefore an essence 
(essentia) in three substances. ‘True, all these terms aro nob literally appropriate; Diony- 
sius says justly that the highest cause can be expressed by no name; these expressions are 
only symbolically pertinent, They helong to that affirmative theology which is called, 
among the Grocks, Kkqraparu ; negative theology (dmropara)) denics their applicability 
to God. Symbolically or metaphorically speaking, God ean be called truth, goodness, 
essence, light, justice, sun, star, breath, wator, lion, and numberless othor things. But in 
reality he is exalted above all theso predicates, sinco cach of them has an opposite, while tin 
him thore is no opposition (De Div, Nat, 1. 16; essentia ergo dicitur Deus, sed propria essens 
tia non est, cui opponitur nihil, brrepobovog igitur est, id est superessentialis ; ten. bonitas 
dicitur, sed proprie bonitas non est, bonituti enim malitia opponitur, imepdryadog igitur, plas 
quam bonus, et brepayaldrne, dd est plus quam bonitas). In like manner John Scotus applies to 
this “creative and unereated nature” the prodicatos drépOeog, brepadnOjg and deepaAayOua, 
drepaiowiog and drepawvia treépoopoe, and imepoopia (transcondently divine, true, eternal, 
wise), all of which sound Indeed, affirmative, but involve a negative sense, So, too, he 
represents this naa (in this following expressly the oxample of St. Augustine) as supe+ 
rior to the ten eategories, those most universal gonera into which Aristotle had divided all 
eroated things (ib., I, 16 seq.). 
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The uncreated but creating nature is the source of all created things. First of all, the 
created natures or beings, which are endowed at tho samo time with creative power, were 
produced. ‘These include tho totality of primordiales causae, prototypa, primordialia exem- 
pla, or ideas, 4, the eternal archetypes of things (De Divis, Nat, Il, 2: spectes vel formae, 
in quibus rerwn omnium faciendarum priusquam essent mmutabiles rationes conditae sunt). 

These Ideas, which are the first causes of individual existences, are contained in the 
divine Wisdom or tho divine Word, the only-begotten Son of the Father, Under the 
influence of the Holy Ghost (or tho fostering divine love) they unfold their effects, which 
aro the created and not creating objects, or tho external world (Z0., IL. 19; speritus enim 
sanctus causas primordiales, quas pater tr principio, in Jilio videlicet suo, fecerat, ut in ea 
quorune causa sunt procederent, fovebat, hoc est divin amoris fotu nubriebat ; ad hoe namque ova 
ab alitibus, ex quibus haee metaphora assumta est; foventur, ut intima troisibilisque vis, quae in 
els latel, per numéros locorum temporwmque tn formas visibiles corporalesque pulchritudines, 
dgne aéreque tr humoribus seminum terrenaque materia operantibus, erumpat). The mate- 
riality of the world is (2, 1. 86, where John Scotus appeals to the authority of Gregory 
of Nyssa, cf. $85, p. 881) only apparent; it is due to the combination of accidents (acelden- 
tiwm quorundam concursus). By that “nothing,” out of which, according to the doctrine of 
the Church, the world was created, is to be understood God's own incomprehensible 
essence (De Divis., Nat, TL. 19: dnefabilem et crcomprehensibilem divinae naturae inaccessi-— 
dilemque claritatem omnibus intellectibus sive humanis sive angelicis incognitam (superessentialis 
est enim et supernaturalis) eo nomine (nihil) signijicatam crediderim). Creation is an act of 

tod, by which ho passes through (processio) the primordiales causas or princtpia into the 

world of invisible and visible creatures (¢d., TT. 25). But this procession is an eternal act 

(td. TIL. 17 seq. : onda quae semper vidit, semper fect; non enim in eo praccedit visio opera= 

tionem, quonian coaelerna est visioni operatio ;—videt enim operando et videndo operatur). The 
substance of all finite things is God (Non entin extra eam (divinam naturam) subsistunt ; con- 
clusum est, ipsam solam esse vere ac proprie in omnibus et nihil vere ac proprie esse quod tpsa 
non sit, Proinde non duo a se rpsts distantia debemus intelligere Dominum et creaturam, sed 
wrum, et id Ipsum. Nam et creatwra in Deo est subsistens, et Deus im creatura mirabili et 
inefabili modo creatur, se ipsum manifestans, tnvisibilis visibilem se factens et incomprehensibilis 
comprehensidilem et oceultus epertum et tncognitus cognitum et Jorma et specie carens Jormosum 
et speciosum et superessentialis: essentialem et supernaturalis naturalem,—et omnia creans in 
omnibus crealum ef omnium factor factum in omnibus) Scotus says expressly that he 
affirms tho doctrine of tho descont of the Triune God into Anite things, not only with rofer- 
ence to the singlo instance of the incarnation, but with reference to all created things or 
existences. Our lifo is God’s life in us (ib, I. 78: se dpsam sancta trinitas in nobis et in se 
dpsa amai, videl, movel). Tho knowledge which angels and men have of God is God's reve- 
lation of himself in them (apparitio Dei), or theophany (Geopaveca, 1b, I. 7 seq.). . 

The nature which neither creates nor is created is not a fourth nature, distinct from 
the three first, but is in reality identical with tho creating, uncreated nature; it is God, 
viewed as tho term in which all things end, to which all finally return, After this return 
they repose eternally in God; the process of development or “creation” is not repeated (De 
Divis. Nat, UW. 2: prima namque et quarta unum sunt, quoniam de Deo solummodo intelli- 
guntur ; est enim principium omnium quae a se condita sunt, et jinis omnium quae eum appetunt, 
ub in eo acternaliter immutabiliterque quiescant. Causa siquidem omnium propterea dicibur 

{ creare, quoniam ab ea universitas corn, quae post eam ab ea creala sunt, in genera et species et 
numeros, diferentias quoque ceteraque quae m natura condita considerantur, mirabili quadam 
divinaque multiplicatione procedit; quoniam vero ad eandem causam omnia quae ab ea proce 
dunt dum ad sinem pervenient reversura sunt, propterea jfinis omnium dicitur et neque creare- 
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neque creari perhibetur; nam postquam in eam reversa sunt omnia, nihil ulterius ab ea per 
generationem loco et tempore generibus et formis procedet, quoniam in ea omnia quiela erunt et 
unum individuum atque tmmutabile manebunt. Nam quae in processionibus naturarum multi- 
pliciter divisa atque partita esse videntur, in primordialibus causis unita atque wnum sunt, ad 
quam unitatem reversura in ea aeternaliter atque immutabiliter manebunt. Ib. Il. 23: jam 
desinit creare, omnibus ir suas aeternas rationes, in quibus aeterniter manebunt et manent con- 
versis, appellatione quoque creaturae significart desistentibus ; Deus enim omnia in onuribus erit 
et omnis creatura obumbrabitur in Deum, videlicet conversa sicut astra sole oriente). 

Since the Deity is viewed by John Scotus as the substance of all things, it is impossible 
for him, with the Aristotelians (whom he terms Dialecticians), to regard individual, con- 
crete things as substances, of which the general may be predicated, and in which the atci- 
dental is contained; he views all things, rather, as contained in the divine substance, the 
special and individual as immanent in the general, and the latter, again, as existing in 
things individual as in its natural parts (De Divis. Nat, I. 27 seq.). Yet neither is this 

view identical with the original Platonie doctrine; it is a result of a transference of the 
Aristotelian conception of substance to the Platonie idea, and of an identification of the 
relation of accidents (cvufeBnxdra) to the substances in which they inhere, with that of the 
individuals to the ideas, of which, in the Platonic doctrine, they are copies. 

That this doctrine is taken wholly from Dionysius the Areopagite and his commentator 
Maximus, is expressly affirmed by John Scotus, especially in the dedication of his transla- 
tion of the Scholia of Maximus to Gregory of Nazianzen; the Platonic and Neo-Platonie 
basis is also manifest throughout it. The attempt to combine it with the doctrine of the 
Church in one harmonious whole could not be carried through without logical inconsis- 
tency. If God is the 6», the real essence, that is cognized through the most universal 
conception of being, then it follows, on the one hand, that the conception which represents 
him as a personal being, is and can only be the result of the imagination, not of thought, 
and, on the other, that plurality, or, in particular, trinity, cannot be predicated of God him- 
self, but only of his development or outcome; so Plotinus represents the voi¢ with the 
ideas as occupying the second place in the ontological order and as coming after the abso- 
lutely simple original essence (the world-soul forming the third form of Deity), But the 
Logos-doctrine, in the form given it by Athanasius, required Scotus to treat the Logos (as 
also the Holy Ghost) as a part of the original essence (¢. ¢., of God), placing only the ideas, 
which are in the Logos, in the second class (as in the third was placed the world, made 
with the co-operation of the Holy Ghost).—The return of all things into God, which, in 
agreement with his fundamental conception, was taught by Scotus, was not in harmony 
with the doctrinal system of the Church. 

Tn addition to Platonic and Neo-Platonie, there are traces also of Aristotelian influences 
in the works of John Scotus, although he was only indirectly acquainted with any of the 
metaphysical teachings of Aristotle. The three first of his four “divisions of nature” are a 
partly Neo-Platonic, partly Christian, modification of the three-fold ontological division of 
Aristotle (Metaph., XII.'7): the unmoyed and moving, the moved and moving, and the 
moved and not moying, with which Scotus may have become acquainted from a passage in 
Augustine (De Oi. Dei, V.9: causa igitur rerum quae facit nec fit, Deus est; aliae vero causae 
et faciunt et fiunt, sicut sunt omnes creati spiritus, maxime rationales ; corporates autem causae, 

~ quae magis fiunt quam faciunt, non sunt inter causas efficientes annumerandae), Tho Dionysian 
doctrine of the return of all things into God furnished then the fourth form. 

In the doctrine of John Scotus universals are before and also in the individual objects 
which exist, or rather the latter are in the former; the distinction between these (Realistic) 

formule appears not yet developed in his writings. But his system could scarcely lead 
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later thinkers to Nominalism,, unless by the tnremoved contradictions which it contained, 
and which might lead to the denial of the postulate of the substantial existence of univer- 


sals and to the conception of the latter as merely subjective forms; viewed in its positive ~ 


aspocts, the system contains no germs of Nominalism, Tho following notice, taken from 
an old Zistoria a Roberto rege ad mortem Philippi primi, was first published by Bulseus, in his 
Histovia Univers, Paris., 1. p.443: in dialectica hi potentes exstiterunt sophistae : Johannes, qui 
eandem arlem sophisticam vocalem esse disseruit, Robertus Paristacensis, Rocelinus Compendien- 
sis, Arnulphus Laudunensis, hi Joaknis fuerunt sectatores, qui etiam quanmyplures habuerunt audi- 
tores (cf. Hauréau, Philos, Scol., I. pp. 174 seq., and Prantl, Gesch. der Log., II? pp. 76 seq.). 
The Johannes to whom reference is here made is surely not John Scotus (as Hauréau and 
Prantl assume), but a later dialectician, otherwise unknown to us. Erigena is throughout a 
rodlist. Io teaches, it is true, that grammar and rhetoric, as branches of dialectic, or aids 
to tt, relate only to words (voces), not to things, and that they are therefore not properly 
sciences (De Divis, Nut., V. 4: matri artium, quae est dialectica, semper adhaerent ; sunt enim 
veluté quaedam tpsius brachia rivulive ex ea manantes vel certe instrumenta, quibus suas tntelli- 
gibiles Inventiones humanis usibus manijfestat) ; Wut he co-ordinates dialectic itself or Aoyeng, 
rationalis sophia (De Div. Nat. TIT. 30) with ethics, physics, and theology, defining it as the 
doctrine of the methodical form of knowledge (quae ostendit quibus regulis de unaquaque 


trinm aliarum partium disputandum), and assigning to it, in particular, as its work, the dis- 


cussion of tho most general conceptions or logical categories (predicaments), which cate- 
gories he by no means regards as merely subjective forms or images, but as the names of 
the highest genera of all ‘ereated things (De Divis. Nat, 1. 16: <Aristoteles, acutissimus apud 
Graecos, ut ajunt, naturalium rerum discretionis repertor, omnium rerum, quae post Deum sumt 
et ab eo creatae, ~numerabiles varietates in decem universalibus generibus conclusit ;—illa pars 
philosophiae, quae dicitur dialectica, circa horum generum divisiones a generalissimis ad spe- 
cialissina terumque collectione a specialissimis ad generalissima versatur, Jb. 1, 29: dialee- 
tica est communiwm anint conceptionum rationabitium diligens investigatriaque disciplina, Ib., 
I. 46: diulecticae proprietas est rerum omnium, quae tntelligt possunt, natwras dividere, con- 
Jungere, discernere, propriosque locos unicuique distribuere, atque ideo a sapientibus vera rerum 
contemplatio solet appellari. Ib. TV. 4: intelligttur, quod ars illa, quae dividit genera in 
species et species tn genera resoluit, quae diaaexruch dicttur, non ab humanis machinationibus sit 
Jacta, sed in natura rerum ab auetore omnium artium, quae vere artes sunt, condita et a sapien- 
tibus inventa et ad utilitalem solerti rerum indagine usitata. Ib. V.4: ars illa, quae a Graecis 
dicitur dialectica et definitur bene disputandi scientia, primo omnium circa oboiav veluti circa 
proprium suum principium versatur, ea qua onnis divisio et multiplicatio eorwm, de quibus ars 
dpsa disputat, inchoat, per genera generalissima mediaque genera usque ad formas et species spe- 
cialissimas descendens, et iterum complicationis regulis per eosdem gradus, per quos degreditur, 
dones ad ipsam ovoiar, ex qua egressa est, perveniat, non desinit redire in eam, qua semper 
appetit quiscere et circa cam vel solum vel maxime tntelligibili mote convolvi). 

The most noteworthy features in John's theory of the categories (in the first book) are 
his doctrine of the combination. of the categories with cach other, and his attempt to sub- 
sume them under the conceptions of motion and rest, as also his identification of the eate- 
gory of place with definition in logic, which, he says\ is the work of the understanding. 
The dialectical precepts which relate to the form or method of philosophizing are not 
discussed by him in detail; the most essential thing, in his regard, is the use of the four 
forms, called by tho Greeks division, definition, demonstration, and analysis (d:atperucp, 
dporinh, arodecktuch, dvadvtu), Under the latter he understands the reduetion of the 
derivative and composite to tho simple, universal, and fundamental (De Praed., Prooem.), 
but uses tho term also in the opposite sense, to denote the unfolding of God in creation, 
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(Praef. ad amb. 8S. Max.: divina in omnia processio avatutixy dicitur, reversio vero Oéworg, 
4. é., detficatio). 

In the controversy respecting predestination, John Scotus took sides against Gotts- 
chalk’s doctrine of two kinds of fore-ordination, of fore-ordination to salvation and of 
fore-ordination to damnation, announcing his belief in the former only. In the disputes 
concerning the Eucharist, he gave prominence to the idea that the presence of Christ in 
that sacrament is of a spiritual nature. But of these specifically theological points it is 
unnecessary here to treat. 


§ 91. The doctrine combated by John Seotus and held by those 
whom he called the dialecticians, who derived it in part from writ- 
ings of Aristotle and Boéthius, as also the doctrine of Augustine 
and Pseudo-Augustine,—according to which individual objects were 
substances in the fullest sense, while species and genera. were such 
only in a secondary sense, and generic and specific characteristics 
were predicable of individual substances, in which latter the unes- 
sential marks or accidents also inhered—found among the Scholastics 
during and after the time of John Scotus, numerous supporters, some 
of whom advanced it expressly in opposition to his Neo- Platonic theory, 
while others admitted rather the true substantiality of the universal. 
Among a portion of these “dialecticians” a doubt arose whether, 
since the general can be predicated of the individual, the genus was 
to be regarded as anything positive (real)—for it seemed impossible 
that one thing should be affirmed as a predicate of another thing; 
this doubt led to the assertion that genera were to be viewed as mere 
words (voces). The development of these doctrines was connected, in 
particular, with the study of Porphyry’s Introduction to the logical writ- 
ings of Aristotle, in which Introduction the conceptions: gens, differ- 
entia, species, proprium, and accidens, are treated of ; the question was 
raised, whether by these were to be understood five realities or only 
five words (qgwingue voces), A passage in this same Introduction 
touched upon the questions: (1) whether genera and species (or the 
so-called universals) have a substantial existence or whether they exist 
solely in our thoughts; (2) whether, supposing them to exist substan- 
tially, they are material or immaterial essences; and (3) whether they 
exist apart from the objects perceptible by the senses or only in 
and with them. Porphyry. declined to enter upon a special dis- 
cussion of these questions (which he found snggested in the meta- 
physical writings of Aristotle—that were unknown in the earlier part 
of the Middle Ages—in the Platonic or Pseudo-Platonic dialogue 
Parmenides, and in the teachings of his own master, Plotinus), on the 
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ground that they were too difficult to be considered in an introductory 
work ; but even those few words were sufficient so to express the main 
problem itself, and to indicate the possible ways of attempting its 
solution, as to furnish a point of departure for medisval Realism and 
Nominalism, and that all the more, since the dialectical treatment of, 
the fundamental dogmas of the Church could not but lead to the dis- 
cussion of the same problem. The doctrine (of Plato, or at least the 
doctrine ascribed to him by Aristotle), that universals have an inde- 
pendent existence apart from individual objects, and that they exist 
before the latter (whether merely in point of rank and in respect of the 
causal relation, or in point of time also), is extreme Realism, which was 
afterward reduced to the formula: wniversalia ante rem. The (Aris- 
totelian) opinion, that universals, while possessing indeed a real exist- 
ence, exist only ¢ individual objects, is the doctrine of Moderate 
Realism, expressed by the formula: wniversalia in re, Nominalism 
is the doctrine that only individuals have real existence, and that 
genera and species are merely subjective combinations of similar ele- 
ments, united by the aid of one and the same concept (conceptus), 
through which concept we think the manifold homogeneous ob- 
jects which it includes, and under one and the same word (nomen 
vow), which word, for want of a sufficient number of simple proper 
names, we employ to express at once the totality of homogeneous 
objects included under the concept. Of Nominalism there are two 
varieties, according as stress is laid on the subjective nature of the 
concept (conceptualism), or on the identity of the word employed to 
denote the objects comprehended under the concept (Extreme Nom- 
inalism, or Nominalism in the narrower sense of the term), The 
formula of Nominalism is: wntversalia post rem. All these leading 


types of doctrine appear, either in embryo or with a certain degree’ 


of development, in the ninth and tenth centuries; but the more 
complete expansion and the dialectical demonstration of them, as 
well as the sharpest contests of their several supporters, and also 
the development of the various possible modifications and combina- 
tions of them, belong to the period next succeeding. 


Of Realism and Nominalism in the Middle Ages treat, among others, Jac, Thomasius (Oratio de secta 
nominalium, in his Orationes, Leipsic, 1683-86), Ch. Meiners (De nominalium ae realium initiis, in: 
Comm soc Gott, XUL, class. hist.) L. F. O, Baumgarten-Crusius (Progr. de vero scholasticorwm realium 
et nominalium discrimine et sententia theologica, Jen., 1821), F. Exner (Ueber Nominalismus und Real- 
dsmus, Prague, 1842), I, O. Kohler (Realismus und Nominalismus in ihrem Kinfluss auf die dogmat. 
Systeme des Mittelalters, Gotha, 1858); C, 8. Barach, Zur Gesch, des Nominalismus vor Roscellin, nach 
handschr. Quellen der Wiener kais. Iofbibliothek,, Vienna, 1866 (on the marginal comments in a MS, of 
tho Pscudo-Augustinian Cuéegories). Of. the works above cited on the philosophy of the Scholastics, 
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Following after Jourdain (Recherches critiques, ete., and other writings) Cousin, Hauréau, 
and Prantl, in particular, have demonstrated that, until nearly the middle of the twelfth 
century, the only logical writings of the ancients known in the Middle Ages were the fol- 
lowing: Aristotle's Categ. and De Interpr., in the translation of Boéthius, Porphyry’s 
Isagoge, in the translations of Boethius and Victorinus, the works of Marcianus Capella 
Augustine, Pseudo-Augustine, and Cassiodorus, and the following works of Boéthius: 
Ad Porphyr. a Victorino translatum, ad Arist, de interpret., ad Cic. Top., Introd. ad categorie. 
syll., De syllog. calegorico, De syll. hypothetico, De divisione, De dejinitione, De differ. top. Both 
the Analytica, the Topica, and the Soph. Elench. of Aristotle were unknown. Of all the 
works of Plato it is probable that only a portion of the Timaeus, and that in the transla- 
tion of Chalcidius, was possessed by mediaeval scholars; with this exception his doctrines 
were known to them only indirectly, particularly through passages in Augustine. They 
possessed also the work of Apuleius, entitled De Dogmate Platonis. Tho Analyt. and Top. 
of Aristotle became gradually known after the year 1128, and his metaphysical and physical 
writings from about the year 1200. 

The passage in the Jsagoge of Porphyry, which was the historical occasion of the 
development of the various dialectical tendencies above named, reads as follows, in the 
translation of Boéthius, in which it was known in the Middle Ages: Quwm sit necessariwm, 
Chrysaort, et ad eam quae est apud Aristotelem praedicamentorum doctrinam, nosse quid sit 
genus, quid differentia, quid species, quid proprium et quid accidens, et ad definitionum assigna- 
tionem, et omnino ad ea quae in divisione et in demonstratione sunt, utili istarum rerum 
speculatione, compendiosam tibi traditionem Jaciens, tentabo breviter velut introductionis modo, 
ea quae ab antiquis dicta sunt aggredi, ab altioribus quidem quaestionibus abstinens, sinpliciores 
wero mediocriler conjectans. Mow de generibus et speciebus ilud quidem sive subsistant sive in 
solis nudis intellectibus posita sint, sive subsistentia corporalia sint an incorporalia, et utrum 
separala a sensilibus an in sensilibus posita et circa haec consistentia, dicere recusabo; altissi- 
mum enim negotium est hujusmodi et majoris egens inquisition’s. Victor Cousin (in Ouvrages 
inédits,@ Abélard, Paris, 1836, p. LV1.), following the lead of Tennemann and others, has 
called especial attention to this passage as being the point of departure for the contest 
between Realism and Nominalism in the Middle Ages. 

In distinction from the Neo-Platonism of Joh. Scotus, the school of Hrabanus Maurus, 
who died in 856, while Archbishop of Mayence (works edited by Colvener, Cologne, 1627), 
held fast to the stand-point of Aristotle and Boéthius. Cf., respecting Hrabanus, Schwarz, 
and Prantl (above, § 88), and F, Kunstmann (Mayence, 1841). 

Brie (Heiricus) of Auxerre, who studied at Fulda, at the school founded by Alcuin’s 
pupil, Mrabanus, under the direction of Haimon (likewise a pupil of Alcuin), and, after 
further training at Ferridres, opened a school at Auxerre, wrote, among other things, on the 
margin of his copy of the Pseudo-Augustinian Categoriae, glosses, which were discovered 
and have been published by Cousin and Hauréau. The style is clear and facile; the differ- 
ence of logical stand-points is as yet but slightly marked. Weiricus says (as cited by 
Hauréau, Phil. Scol., p. 142) with Aristotle and Boéthius: rem concipit intellectus, intellec- 
tum voces designant, voces autem lilterae significant, and affirms (after Aristotle, De Jnterpr., 
1) that res and intellectus are natural, and that voces and litterae are conventional (secundum 
positionem hominum). Tle does not, however, view the universal, as it exists in our con- 
ceptions, as corresponding with a real or objective universality in things, but expresses 
himself rather after the manner of Nominalism (ap. Hauréau, Phil. Scol., p. 141): sctendwm 
autem, quia propria nomina primum sunt innumerabitia, ad quae cognoscenda intellectus nullus 
seu memoria sufficil, haec ergo omnia coartata species comprehendit et facit primum gradum, 


qui latissimus est, scilicet hominem, equum, leonem et species hujusmodi omnes continet; sed 
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quia haec rursus erant innumerabilia et incomprehensibilia, alter factus est gradus angustior 
jam, qui constat in genere, quod est animal, surculus et lapis; iterwm haec genera, in unum 
coacta nomen, tertium fecerunt gradum aretissimum jam et angustissimum, ulpote qui uno 
nonine solummodo constet, quod est usta, Concepts of qualities do not denote things (Heiri- — 
cus ap. Hauréau, Ph. Se, p. 139: st quis dixerit album et nigrum absolute sine propria et 
certa substantia, in qua continetur, per hoc non poterit certam rem osiendere, nist dicat albus 
homo vel equus aut niger). In the same Codex are also contained, together with marginal 
notes upon them, Boéthius’ translation of Aristotle's De Interpr., Augustine’s Dialectica, — : 
and tho translation of the Jsagoge of Porphyry by Boéthius. In the glosses to the latter j 
work, the questions of Porphyry are answered in accordance with the doctrine of moderate j 
(Aristotelian) Realism, which appears as the doctrine generally prevalent in the period in 
which ric lived, The true being or subsistence (vere esse or vere subsistere) of genera and ) 
species is defended (ap. Cousin, Ouvr. Inéd. d’ Abélard, p. LXXXII.); these are in themselves — 
immaterial, but subsist in things material; the latter, as being individual, are the objects ; 
of sense-perception, while the universal, conceived as existing by itself, is the subject of 
thought. The genus is (conceptualistically) defined as cogttatio collecta ex singularwm stmili- 
tudine specierum. These glosses are, including the statement with reference to Plato (sed 
Plato genera et species non modo inteliigit universalia, verum etiam esse atque praeter corpora — 
subsisiere pulat), almost without exception extracts from Boéth. in Porphyr. a se translatum, 
in particular from the passage cited by Hauréau, Ph. Se., I. p. 95 seq. ; 
Heiricus’ pupil, Remigius of Auxerre, taught, beginning in 882, grammar, music, and dia- J 
lectic at Rheims and, later, at Paris, where he had among his pupils Otto of Clugny. His 
Commentary on Marcianus Capella (taken in large measure from the Commentary of John 
Scotus on the same author—see extracts in Hauréau’s Ph. Scol., I. p. 144 seq., and Notices. 
et Hxtraits de Manuserits, t~, XX. p. II.) betokens a moro realistic tendency, containing, as 4 
it does, the Platonic doctrine that the specific and individual exist by participation in the 
universal, yet without quitting the Boéthian and Aristotelian stand-point of immanence. 
Remigius defines the genus as the collection of many species (genus est compleato, id est | 
collectio et comprehensio mullarum formarum t, e. specierum). That this is to be understood 
as describing, not a mere subjective act, but an objective unity, is seen from the definition 
of forma or species as a substantial part of the genus (partitio substantialis) or as the sub- 
stantial unity of the individuals included in the species (homo est mullorum hominum substan- 
tialis unitas). Remigius discusses the question (oft treated by his predecessors), how the 
accidents exist before their union with the individuals to which they belong, in what man- 
ner, for example, rhetorical culture exists before its union with Cicero. His decision is, 
that accidents, previous to their manifestation, are already contained potentially in the 
individuals of the species, that, e. g., rhetorical culture is contained in human nature in 
genoral, but that in consequence of Adam’s sin it disappeared in the depths of ignorance, — 
continued én memoria, and is now called into consciousness (ix praesentiam intelligentiae) by — 
the process of learning, (Remig., ap. Hauréau, Notices et Extraits de Manuscr. XX., I. 
p. 20). ee : 
Of the dialectical writings belonging to the ninth century, a manuscript should here be 
mentioned, which was discovered and published by Cousin (in Ouvrages Inédits @ Abélard, 
Paris, 1836) and is entitled Super Porphyrium. Cousin and Hauréau, on the ground of © 
manuscript tradition, assign its authorship to, Rhabanus Maurus, but it is more probably 
to be ascribed (in agreement with Prantl's opinion, which Kaulich also adopts) to one of — 
his (direct or indirect) disciples. fn) this work logie is divided (not as by Rhabanus him- | 
self—De Universo, XV.1, ed. Colvener, Cologne, 1627—into dialectic and rhetoric, but) 
into grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, The intention of Porphyry in his Jsagoge is de- 
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Bcribed here as follows (ap. Cousin, %., p. 613): cntentio Porphyrii est in hoc, opere Jacilem 
gntellectwm ad praedicamenta praeparare tractando de quinque rebus vel vocibus, genere scilicet, 
specie, differentia, proprio et.aceidente, quorum cognitio valet ad praedicamentorum cognitionem, 
The author discusses the view of some who argued that Porphyry intended to treat in his 
Isagoge, not de guingue rebus, but de quingue vocibus, on the ground, as our author relates, that 
otherwise his definition of the genus would be inapt (genus est quod praedicatur); for a Uuing 
cannot be a predicate (Fes enim non praedicaiur. Quod hoc modo probant: si res praedicatur, 
res dicitur ; st res dicitur, res enunciatur ; sires enunctatur, res profertur ; sed res proferri non 
potest, nihil enim profertur nist vow, neque enim aliud est prolatio, quam aéris pleetro linguae 
percussio). Another proof, we are told, was founded by the same party on the fact that 
Aristotle, in the work on the Categories, to which Porphyry was preparing an introduction, 
intended mainly to treat de vocibus (in the language of Boéthius: de primis rerwn nominibus 
et de vocibus res signiyicantibus), and the introduction must, of course, correspond in character 
with the work to which it belongs. It is not, however, for this reason denied, that tho 
word genus may be taken realistically, for Boéthius says that the division of the genus 
must be conformable to nature. The genus is defined as substantialis similitudo ex diversis 
speciebus in cogitatione collecta. In the statement of Boéthius: alio namgue modo (sub- 
stantia) universalis est quum cogitatur, alio singularis quum sentitur, the following meaning is 
found by the author: quod eadem res individwum et species et genus est, et non esse universalia 
tndividuis quast quiddam diversum, ut quidam dicunt; scilicet spectem nihil aliud esse quam 
genus informalum et individuum nihil aliud esse quam speciem informatam. This work shows 
how, at the time now wnder consideration, the germs of the different doctrines were all 
existing side by side in relative harmony, being as yet undeveloped. 

The pursuit of dialectic, as of all the arles liberales, in the schools, continued during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, but was almost entirely unproductive of new scientific re- 
sults, till near the end of the latter century, At Fulda, about the middle of the tenth 
century, Poppo taught dialectic, mainly on the basis of the works of Boéthius, following in 
this not only the tradition of his convent but also the universal custom of his times. He 
is said also to have written a commentary on the De Consolatione of Bovthius, Reinhard 
wrote, in the cloister of St. Burchard at Wiirzburg, a commentary on the Categories of 
Aristotle, A considerable scholastic activity, first excited, as it would appear, by the 
school founded by Hrabanus at Fulda, was developed in the cloister of St. Gallen. Notker 
Labeo (died 1022) contributed much to its maintenance and development. Tle translated 
into German the Categ. and De Interpr. of Aristotle, the Consol. Philos, of Boéthius, and 
the De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii of Marcianus Capella (as also the Psalms), and com- 
posed works on the divisions of the art of thinking, on syllogisms, on rhetoric and music 
(published by Graff, Berlin, 1837, and again, more completely and exactly, by Heinr, Mat. 
temer, in Denkmale des Mittelalters, 3d vol., St. Gallen, 1844-49). 

Gerbert, who was subsequently made Pope, under the title of Sylvester TI. (died 1008), 
-was educated in the cloister at Aurillac in Auvergne, which had been brought under more 
rigid discipline by Otto of Clugny, the scholar of Remigius, and afterward in other schools 
of France and also in Spain among the Arabs (from whom also he took the Indian nume- 
rals). Cf., concerning him, ©. F. Hock, Vienna, 1837; Max Biidinger, Cassel, 1851; @, 
Friedlein, Erlangen, 1861, and M. Cantor, Mathematische Beitriige zum Oulturleben der 
Volker, Halle, 1863, of which section XTIT. treats of Boéthius, XTX. of Isidorus, Beda, and 
Alcuin, XX. of Otto of Clugny, and XXT. and XXII. of tho life and mathematical labors 
of Gerbert. Of the works of Gerbert, one treats of the Lord’s Supper, and the other of 
the rational and of the use of the reason (De Rationali et Ratione Uti, printed in Pez’s Thes, 
‘Aneed., I. 2, pp. 146 seq., and in the Oewres de Gerbert, edited by A. Olleris, Clermont- 
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Ferrand and Paris, 1867, pp. 297-310). Besides these, Cousin (Owvrages Inéd. @ Adélard, 
pp. 644 seq.) has published some mathematical matter from the pen of Gerbert. The 
Rational may be either eternal and divine (in which division Gerbert includes the Platonic 
ideas), or it may be something living in time. In the former the rational power is always 
active, in the latter only at times; in the former potentiality is inseparable from actuality, — 
it is sub necessaria specie actus, while to the essence of tho latter only the rational capa- — 
city necessarily belongs, while the real manifestation of reason is here only an aceidens, 
not a substantialis diferentia. ence the proposition: rationale ratione whitur, is'true of 
rational beings of the first class, as a universal proposition, but of those of the second, 
only as a particular one; Gerbert holds that a logical judgment, expressed without speci- 
fication of quantity, can be taken as a particular judgment. Thus Gerbert solves the 
difficulty which at the beginning he had pointed out in the proposition: rationale ratione 
utitur, that, namely, it appeared to contradict the logical rule according to which the pre- 
dicate must be more general than the subject. He not unsuitably introduces in his diseus- 
sion of this problem the distinction between the higher concept in the logical sense, @ e., 
the concept of wider extension, and the concept the object of which stands higher in rank 
in the order of existence. 

Among the pupils of Gerbert was Fulbert, who in the year 990 opened a school at 
Chartres, and was Bishop there 1007-1029. Devoted pupils called him their Socrates. 
’ Distinguished for his knowledge of sacred and secular topics, he accompanied his in- — 
structions with a pressing exhortation to his scholars not to give heed to deceitful 
innovations and not to deviate from the paths of the holy fathers. The danger that dia- 
lectic would bo raised to a position in which it would surpass in authority the Bible and ; 
the Church, was already beginning to be felt, for which reason the demand was expressly 
formulated on the part of the Church that it should be made to retain its ancillary position. | 
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Petrus Damiani (cf., respecting him, Vogel, Jena, 1856), the apologist of the monastic life and 
of monastic asceticism, says, about 1050 (Opera, ed. Cajetan., Paris, 1743, III. p. 312): quae 
tamen artis hwmanae peritia st quando tractandis sacris eloqutis adhibetwr, non debet jus magis- 
terti sibimet arroganter arrtpere, sed velut ancilla dominae quodam famulatus obsequio subser- 
vire, ne si praecedit, oberret. In a similar strain the monk Othlo (who died at Regensburg : 
about 1083) complains, about the same time, in his work De Tribus Quaest. (cited by Pez, 
Thes. Anecd., III. 2, p. 144), of the existence of dialecticians, who were so exclusively © 
dialecticians that they imagined themselves bound to limit even the statements of Holy : 
Scripture in obedience to the authority of dialectic, and gave more credence to Boéthius — 
than to the sacred penman. The definition of person as substantia rationals offered already § 
an opportunity for collision with the Church in regard to the doctrine of the Trinity, and ~ 
the strife was soon afterward to break out on this point (with Roscellinus). 

A scholar of Fulbert was Berengarius -of Tours (999-1088), whose dialectical zeal was 
greater than his respect for ecclesiastical authority. Tho rationalizing position assumed by 
him with respect to the question of the Lord’s Supper was the occasion of a conflict be- 
tween him and the orthodox dialectician Lanfrane (born at Pavia about 1005, first educated — 
in the law at Bologna, afterward a monk and Scholastic in the conyent at Bee in Nor-— 
mandy, and from 1070 on, Archbishop of Canterbury; died 1089; Opp. ed. @Achéry, Paris, , 
1648 ; ed. Giles, Oxford, 1854), who, in the opinion of their contemporaries and according to ; 
the judgment of the Church, defeated Berengarius in argument. Tho doctrine defended by ; 
Berengarius in his work De Sacra Coena adv. Lanfrancum (ed. A. F. and F. Th. Vischer, } 
Berlin, 1844), is thus summed up hy} Hugo, Bishop of Langres: ‘You say that in the sacra-— 
ment [of the Eucharist] the presence of the body of Christ involves no change in the 
nature and essence of the bread and wine, and you regard that body, which you had said 
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was crucified, as an intellectual body” (dicts in hujusmodi sacramento corpus Christi sic esse, 
ut panis et vini natura et essentia non mutetur, corpusque quod dixeras crucifiaum, imtellectuale 
constituis). Berengarius disputes the theory of a change of substance without a corre- 
sponding change in the accidents. His opponents took exceptions in. part to the appeal 
to the senses—in part to the dialectical arguments by which he supported his opposition 
to the doctrine of the change of substance. But we will not enter more minutely upon 
the details of this dispute, on account of its specifically theological character. Cf. Les- 
sing, Ber. Twronensis, Brunswick, 1770; Staudlin, Leips. 1814, and others. This con- 
troversy exerted an unfavorable influence on the authority of the writings of John Scotus; 
for, because Berengarius in his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper had in great measure simply 
followed the work of John Scotus, De Hucharistia, the latter book was condemned (at 
the Synod at Vercelli, 1050) and the reading of his writings was altogether prohibited. 
A farther result was that the inviolability of the contents of the creed against the attacks 
of reason began now to be urged. 

Probably Lanfrane, and not Anselm, his pupil, was the author of the work: Elucidariwum 
sive dialogus summam totius theologiae complectens (formerly published among Anselm’s 
works, though its authorship was questioned; Giles, on the authority of numerous MSS., 
ascribes it to Lanfranc and has included it in the edition of his writings). In this work 
the whole substance of the dogmatics of the time is set forth in genuine scholastic 
manner, in syllogistic form and with a dialectical examination of proofs and counter-proofs. 
This form of investigation is applied also in the task of delineating and determining dog- 
matically the forms under which the conditions of men in another state are to be repre- 
sented to the imagination (ce. g., in the consideration of the questions whether clothes 
will be worn in the futuro life, in what position the bodies of the damned are placed in 
hell, etc.). 

Hildebert of Lavardin, Bishop of Tours (born 1057, died about 1133), was a pupil of Be- 
rengarius, whom he greatly revered. He warned against the pursuit of dialectic as danger- 
ous and yain, taking refuge, for his own part, in that simple and unquestioning faith which, 
he gaid, was not contrary to reason. He defined faith as voluntaria certitudo absentium, 
supra opinionem et infra scientiam constiluta (Tract. Theol. ch. 1 seq., in Opera, ed.. Ant. Beau- 
gendre, Paris, 1708, p. 1010). God chooses neither to be completely comprehended—in 
order that faith may not be deprived of its proper merit—nor yet to remain wholly un- 
known—that there may be no excuse for unbelief. WHildebert seeks to prove the existence 
of God, by arguing from the creatureship of man and of all finite things, which, he reasons, 
implies the existenco.of an eternal cause. With his skeptical depreciation of dialectic there 
was combined a shade of mysticism. God, he taught, was above, beneath, without, and 
within the world (super totus praesidendo, subler lotus sustinendo, extra totus complectendo, intra 
totus est tmplendo). In his Philos. Moralis Hildebert follows Cicero and Seneca. Bernard 
of Clairvaux termed Hildebert a great pillar of the Church (‘‘tantam ecclesiae columnam).” 


§ 92. Nominalism, as the conscious and distinct stand-point of the 
opponents of Realism, first appeared in the second half of the eleventh 
century, when a portion of the Scholastics ascribed to Aristotle the 
doctrine that logic has to do only with the right use of words, and 
that genera and species are only (subjective) collections of the various 
individuals designated by the same name, and disputed the interpreta- 
tion which gave to universals a real existence. These Nominalists 
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were sometimes called modern dialecticians; because they opposed the 
traditional realistic interpretation of Aristotle. Among the Nomi- 
nalists of this time, the most famous is Roscellinus, Canon of Com- 
piigne, who, by his application of the nominalistie doctrine to the 
dogma of the Trinity, gave great offense and thereby occasioned the 
speedy discomfiture of Nominalism, If, as the Nominalistie theory — 
aftirms, only individuals exist in reality, then the three persons of the | 
Godhead are three individual substances, that is, in fact, three Gods, i 
and nothing but the prevalent ecclesiastical phraseology, in which | 
the Godhead is only designated as threefold in person and not in ~ 
substance, stands in the way of our speaking of these persons as three ; 
Gods. This consequence was openly avowed by Roscellinus, and he © 
was accordingly required by the Eeclesiastical Couneil of Soissons 
(1092) to recant the offensive inference ; but the Nominalistie doctrine 7 
itself, from which it had been deduced, he appears still to have main-— 
tained and taught subsequently to this time. In the period imme- 
diately following, Nominalism did not entirely disappear, yet there — 
were but few who ventured openly to confess it. Tt was first renewed | 
in the fourteenth century, particularly by William of Occam. The — 
most influential opponent of Roscellinus, among his contemporaries, 
was Anselm of Canterbury. The special champion of Realism in 
France was William of Champeaux, who taught that the species 
inheres in each of the individuals included in it, essentiadly, or, as he | 
was afterward led by Abelard to say, ¢ndifenently, Abelard, too, 
who sought to maintain an intermediate and conciliatory position, . 
opposed the extreme Nominalism of Roscellinus, his earlier teacher, 
: 
A otter from Roscollinus to Abelard is published by J. A, Schmeller, from a Munich M8, (cod. lat. j 
4643), In the Abh, der philos.philol, Classe der ky bayr. Akad, der Wiss, V.8, pp. 180 seq. 1851, and is 4 
included by Cousin in his new edition ef the Complote Works of Abolard, The dissertation of Joh, Mart. 
Chiadonius (Da otta et hcerest Rosoellini, Kr, 1750, also included in G EB. Waldau’s Thesarerus Vio- et 
dviblio-graphious, Chemuita, 1792) is now antiquated, The theological consequences of the tendencies 
arrayod against each other In the the of Roscellinus and Anselm, are developed by Bouchitté in Le 
rationalisme chrdtion d la gin du ongidme sidole, Paris, 1849. 


On William of Champenux, ef Michaud, Gudlaene de Champeauw et les édcoles de Paris au XTIe 
sidola, Uaprds des doctonants inddits, Paris, 1867, 2d edition, 1968, 


Roscollinus is offen named as the founder of Nominalism. Thus, for example, Otto 
von Kreising (De gestis Fredertei 1, Wb, 1) says of Roscellinus: primus nostris temporibus 
sententiam vocwm institult tn legica., So, too, Anselm, Abelard, John of Salisbury, and Vineen- 
tius of Beauyais, know of no predecessor to Roscellinus. On the other hand, in the work 
entitlod Bernardus triwmphans, Roscellinus is termed by Caramuel Lobkowitz, ‘not the 
author, but the builder-up” (ron autor, sed auctor) of the sect of Nominalists, and in the 
notice cited above (in the section upon John Scotus, p. 363) a Johannes (who lived prob- 
ably about 1050—not Hrigena, nor John of Saxony, who was called by King Alfred, in 
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about the year 84", from France to England, where he died while Abbot of Althenay) ig 
mentioned as his predecessor, and Robert of Paris and Amulph of Laon are mentioned as hig 
fellows in opinion, Herman, Abbot of Tournay in the first half of the twelfth century, 
reports that about A.D. 1100 Master Raimbert of Lille taught dialectic nominalistically (dia- 
lecticam clericis suds in voce legebat), and with him many others; these men, he continues, 
had excited the enmity of Odo or Odardus, who expounded dialectic not in the modern way 
(juxta quosdam modernos) or nominalistically (én voce), but realistically (in re), according to ° 
Boéthius and the ancient teachers. These moderns, so the writer complains, prefer to 
interpret the writings of Porphyry and Aristotle in accordance with their new wisdom, 
than according to the exposition of Boéthius and the other ancients. It is scarcely possible 
that in so short a time the school of Roscellinus had become so widely extended; the dis- 
tinction of parties must have been already developed at an earlier period. The report 
(Aventin. Annal. Boior., V1.), therefore, that Roscellinus of Brittany was the originator of 
the new school (novt lycet conditor) and that through him there arose a “new sort of Aris- 
totelians or Peripatetics,” is only in so far true, as that he was the most influential repre- 
sentative of the sententia vocum, or Nominalistic doctrine. 

Roscellinus (or Rucelinus) was born in Armorica (in Lower Brittany, therefore). He 
studied at Soissons and Rheims, resided for a time (about 1089) at Compicgne as Canon, and 
afterward at Besangon, and also taught at Tours and Locmenach (near Vannes in Brittany), 
where the youthful Abelard was among his pupils. In the year 1092 the Council of Sois- 
sons forced him to recant his tritheistie exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity. He 
appears to have written nothing, but to have delivered his opinions orally alone, There is 
extant, however, a letter, mainly about the doctrine of the Trinity, which was probably ad- 
dressed by him to Abelard. With this exception, it is only from the statements of his 
opponents, which, if not distorted, were at least colored by-the influence of passion, that 
we can learn what his doctrines were. Yet it is possible in a degree to correct these 
reports by comparing them with the nominalistic utterances of others who lived earlier. 
Such a comparison furnishes us in many cases the most satisfactory commentary on the re- 
ported doctrines of Roscellinus. 

Anselm (De Fide Trin., ch. 2) speaks of “those dialecticians of our times, those heretics 
in dialectic, who think that the so-called universal substances are only emissions of sound 
by the voice (words, /lalum vocis); who are unable to understand that color is anything 
apart from the body in which it inheres, or that the wisdom of man is other than the soul 
of man;” he charges these “heretics in dialectic” with having their reason so enslaved by 
their imagination, that they are unable to set the latter aside and view apart that which 
must be considered by itself. Though the expression ‘‘flatus vocis” cannot have been 
‘employed by the Nominalists themselves, yet it must undoubtedly have been suggested by 
something in their own phraseology, and recalls the passage above cited (p. 369) from the 
commentary of Pseudo-Hrabanus, Super Porphyrium : res proferrt non potest, nihil enim pro- 
Jertur nisi vox, neque enim aliud est prolatio, nist aéris plectro linguae percussio, which was 
intended to prove that since the genus, in conformity with the Boéthian definition, may be 

1 affirmed as a predicate, it cannot be a thing (res), but only a word (vox). The other stric- 
ture of Anselm, that Roscellinus was unable to distinguish between the attribute and the 
} subject to which it belongs, proves that the belief of Roscellinus was in agreement with 
the above-mentioned (p. 368) doctrine of Heiricus: “If any one pronounces the word 
black or white by itself, he will not indicate thereby any particular thing, unless he says 
‘white or black man, or horse’” (st quis dixerit nigrum etalbum absolute, . . . per hoc non 
poterit certam rem ostendere, nist dicat albus homo vel equus aut niger). This indeed shows 
the stricture to have been without foundation; for what the Nominalists opposed was the 
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passago from abstraction, or dgaépeacc, to yoetoude, or to the doctrine that that which is 
abstracted is actually and independently existent, apart from that from which it is ab- | 
stracted. Anselm, who committed the error which the Nominalists thus denounced, © 
affirmed from his stand-point, not only that they did not held to the separate existence of 
the universal (the product of abstraction), but also that they did not possessethe faculty 
of abstraction; but ho did not demonstrate tho illegitimacy of the distinction (which, 
indeed, thoy themselves had, perhaps, not marked With sufficient distinctness) on which 
the stand-point of his opponents was founded. : 

Anselm says further (De Fd. Trin. ch. 2): qui enim nondum intelligtt, quomodé plures 
homines tn specie sint homo unus, qualiter in ila secretissima natura comprehendet, quomodo — 
plures personae, quarum singula quaeque est perfectus Deus, sint Deus wnus? et cujus mens 
obscura est ad discernendum inter equum suum et colorem ejus, qualiter discernet inter wnum 
Dewm et plures rationes (relationes) ? denique qui non potest intelligere aliud esse hominem nist 
individuum, nullatenus intelliget hominem nisi humanam personam. The contrast of the 
stand-points is here clearly presented; Realism regards the totality of similar individuals 
as constituting a real unity, the totality of men as a generic unity, wus homo in specie ; 
Nominalism, on the contrary, holds that this unity exists only in the common name, and 
that the only real unity is the individual. ' 

Tt was but logically consistent if Nominalism, which held the union of several individ 
uals in the same gonus or species to bo merely the result of a subjective act, in like manner 
affirmed tho distinction of parts in the individual to be only the result of a subjective act 
of analysis. That Roscellinus affirmed this consequence, appears from the statements of 
Abelard. Abelard says, in his letter concerning Roscellinus to the Bishop of Paris, that — 
Roscellinus, holding that the distinction of parts in any object was merely subjective and 
verbal, and not real, held, by implication, that, for example, when we are told in the 
New Testament that Jesus ate part of a fish, we, are to understand that what he really — 
ate was a part of the word “fish,” and not a part of the thing which it denotes (hie 
sicut pseudo-dialecticus, ita ét pseudo-christianus quum in dialectica sua nullam rem, sed sola 
vocem partes habere aestimat, ita divinam paginam impudenter pervertit, ut eo loco quo dicitur 
dominus partem piscts asst comedisse, partem huus vocis quae est piscis assi, non partem ret 
aintelligere cogatur. Id. De Divis, et Defin., p. 472 ed. Cousin: fult autem, memini, mayistrt 
nostri Roscellini tam insane sententia, ut nullam rem partibus constare vellet, sed sicut solis 
vocibus species, tia et partes adscribedat). Tho objection, that the wall must surely be 
regarded as a part of the house, was met by Roscellinus, according to Abelard, with the 
argument that thon the wall, as being a part of the whole, must also be a part of the parts, 
of which the whole consists, viz.: of the foundation, and tho wall, and the roof, ¢. e, it 
must bo a part of itself. Plainly sophistical as is this argumentation of Roscellinus in the 
awkward form in which it is hero given (it is perhaps not reported with exact fidelity, or 
at least not in its complete connection with the whole teaching of Roscellinus), it never- 
theless contains tho idea necessarily associated with the Nominalistie stand-point, that the 
relation of the part to the whole, like every relation,/is, only subjective, but that realiter 
every object exists in itself alone, related only to itself, and consequently that realiter 
nothing exists, as a part,.apart from the act by which we think of it as related to the 
whole, since otherwise it must be in and by itself, and when viewed by itself, a part, and 
consequently a part of itself. Understood ini this sense, the argumentation appears, in- 
deed, one-sided and just as disputable as is the Nominalistic or Individualistie partisan 
stand-point itself (for the objective reality of relations ean be affirmed with at least as 
much yeason as it can be disputed), but it is by no means sophistical. The consequence 
drawn by Abelard, however, as to tho eating of a part of the word fish, is not a necesss 
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one, for the reason that in the act of eating, an actual separation into parts takes place, 
while Roscellinus disputed only the objective validity of that division into parts which we 
make in thought and discourse. Whatever is a substance, is, according to the teaching of 
Roscellinus, as such not a part; and the part is as such not a substance, but the result of 
that subjective separation of the substance into parts, which we mako in (thought and in) 
discourse. In respect to numerous divisions (¢. g., of time according to centuries, of that, 
which is extended in space, according to the ordinary units of measurement, of the circle 
into degrees, etc.), which to us are indispensably necessaty, and to which we are often 
naively inclined to assign an objective significance, the remark of Roscellinus is undoubt- 
edly pertinent. : 
Probably the Nominalism of Roscellinus, though developed with greater logical con- 
sistency than had been shown by his predecessors, would yet not have attracted any very 
special consideration, nor have immortalized his name as that of the head of a party, had 
it not been for his tritheistic interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity, which excited 
universal attention. Like the earlier dialecticians, of whom the monk Othlo complained 
‘(see above, p. 370), Roscellinus accepts unconditionally the Boéthian definition of person as 
substantia rationalis; he refuses, to admit that these words, when applied to the Trinity, 
are to be taken in any other than the ordinary sense, affirming that if we are in the habit 
of speaking of the Godhead as including‘three persons, and not three substances, this is 
but the result of custom (non igitur per personam aliud aliquid significamus quam substan- 
tiam, licet ex quadam loquendi consuetudine triplicare soleamus personam, non substantiam, 
Epist. ad Abaelardum, cited by Cousin, Ab. Opp., II. p. 798). Generating substance and 
generated substance (substantia generans, and substantia generata), he affirms, are not identi- 
eal (semper entin generans et generatuin plura sunt, non res wna, secundum illam beati Augus- 
tint praefatam sententiam, quo att, quod nulla omnino res est quae se ipsum gignat, Ibid. p. 
799). He asks why three eternal beings (tres aeterni) are not to be assumed to exist, 
seeing that the three persons of the Godhead are eternal (s¢ tres alae personae sunt acternae). 
With this agrees the statement of Anselm, /pist., II. 41: Loscellinus clericus dicit, in Deo 
tres personas esse tres res ab tnvicem separatas, sicut sunt tres angeli, ita tamen, ut wna sit 
voluntas et potestas. De Fide Trin., ch. 3: tres personae sunt tres ves sicut tres angeli aut tres 
animae, ita tamen, ut voluntate et potentia omnino sint idem. Roscellinus, says Angelm, 
advanced the argument, that, if the threo persons were “ono thing” (una res), it would 
follow that, together with the Son, the Father also, and the Holy Ghost, must have entered 
into the flesh. The affirmation of Roscellinus (which is reported also by Anselm, £p., II. . 
41), that only custom opposes our speaking of the three persons of the Godhead as three 
Gods, appears, when compared with certain passages of Gregory of Nyssa and other Greek 
Church Fathers, and even with the mild judgment of St. Augustine respecting the One, 
the vov¢ (or Reason) and the World-soul as the three chief Gods of the Neo-Platonists, 
less heretical and less at variance with the common belief, than when judged in -the light 
of the more rigid monotheism of St. Augustine and others, who in many regards approxi- 
mated in their teachings to the modalism of the Sabellians, and only rejected it on account 
of its incompatibility with the doctrine of the incarnation as held by the Church. What 
Anselm counter-affirmed was the reality of the generic unity of the three divine persons: 
unus Deus. For the rest, Roscellinus, who was not inclined to heresy, as such, but desired 
to hold’ fast to the Christian faith and to defend it, could well believe that’ in. using the 
expression: tres substantiae (which was applied by John Scotus, among others, to the three 
divine persons), he was not in disaccord with the teaching of the Church, since he every- 
where used the word substantia in the sense of that which has an independent existence, 
in which sense it may be employed to translate the Greek word imdoraou (hypostasis), 
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which, confessedly, is used in the plural (zpeie troordoeec) with reference to the threo pers 


sons; his language was indeed at variance with what had become the established termi- 
nology of the Church; for in the latter the term substantia was always employed as the 
equivalent of the Greek word ovcia (being, substance), and was, therefore, only used in the 
singular, in order to express the unity of the essence (essentia) of the divine persons; this 


usage necessarily became all the more invariable, since ovcia has the same double significa, 


tion as substantia. . 

To Sabellianism, with which Hauréau (Ph. Se., I. p. 189 seq.) erroneously identifies the 
doctrine of Roscellinus, this doctrine offers a direct contrast, although both are founded on 
a common principle. Sabellianism reasons thus: Three persons in the Godhead are three 
Gods; now there are not three Gods, but only one; therefore there are not three persons 
ir the Godhead (but only three forms of existence). Roscellinus argues, on the contrary: 
Three divine persons are three divine beings; there are threo divine persons, hence 
there are three divine beings. The Sabellians affirmed that tritheism followed inevitably 
from the doctrine of Athanasius. Roscellinus accepted this consequence. The defenders 
of the doctrine of the Church, on the contrary, while agreeing with the Sabellians that tri- 
theism was an erroneous doctrine, denied that it could be deduced from the doctrine of 
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Athanasius. The doctrine of Roscellinus is essentially distinguished, on the other hand, — 


from the doctrine of the Arians, by its recognition of the equality in power (and will) of 
the three divine persons. Roscellinus appears originally to have believed that, with regard 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, his own doctrine was in agreement with that of Lanfrane, 
who was at that time greatly honored ag the vanquisher of the heresy of Berengarius, and 
with that of Lanfranc’s pupil and suecessor, Anselm, until one of his hearers, named 
Johannes, addressed himself by letter to Anselm, communicating the doctrine of Ros- 
cellinus and requesting the judgment of Anselm respecting it; this was the occasion of 
Anselm’s controversy with Roscellinus. 

William of Champeaux was born about 1070, and died, while Bishop of Chaélons-sur- 
Marne, in 1121. He studied first under Manegold of Lutenbach at Paris, next under the 
at that time very famous Anselm of Laon (to be distinguished from Anselmus. Cantuarensis), 
and finally under Roscellinus at Compiégne, to whose doctrine, however, the doctrine of 
William, who asserts the reality of the universal (notwithstanding its immanenco % 7, 
7. é., in the individual), was decidedly opposed. He then taught in the Cathedral School at 
Paris, where Abelard heard and disputed with him, until the year 1108, when ho retired 
to the convent of St. Victor, where he assumed the funetions of chorister. Yet in this’ 


place he soon resumed his lectures on rhetoric, philosophy, and theology, and appears to | 


have laid the foundation for the mystical tendency which afterward reigned in the school 
of St. Victor. From 1113 to 1121 William was bishop of Ch&lons. He remained a friend 
of St. Bernard of Clairvaux until his death. Of his works, there are extant a number on 
theological subjects. (De Hucharistia and De Origine Animae; in the latter he pronounced 
himself in favor of Creationism, 7 e. in support of the doctrine that the soul is created at 
the beginning of its earthly existence) and other works, which have been edited by Ma- 


billon, Marténe, and Patru. There are also extant a fow MSS. of his on philosophical 


problems. In the main, we are obliged to rely for our knowledge of his opinions on the 
accounts of Abelard. The latter says (in his Historia Calamitatum) of William of Cham- 
peaux, that he taught that universals were essentially and wholly present in each one of 
their individuals, and that in the latter there was no diversity of essence, but only a 
variety of accidents (erat autem in eo sententia de communitate universalium, ut eandem essen- 


tialiter rem totam simul singulis suis inesse adstrueret individuts, quorum quidem nella esset tr, 


essentia diversitas, sed sola multitudine accidentiwm varietas), In reply, Abelard objects that. 
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tf this were true, then the same substance must receive different and mutually incompatible 
accidents, and, in particular, the same thing must be in different places at the same time, 
(The latter objection is clearly developed in the De Gener. et Spee,, apparently in the spirit 
of Abelard’s doctrine.) For if the essence of humanity is wholly present in Socrates, then 
it is not where Socrates is not. If, therefore, it is yet really also in Plato, then Plato 
must be Socrates and Socrates must be not only where he himself is, but also where Plato 
is. As a consequence of these objections, William of Champeaux is said to have modified 
his opinion and to-have substituted individualiter for essentialiter in his expression of it; 
that is to say, he now taught, according to this account, that the universal substance 
exists in each individual, not in the entirety of its essence, but by virtue of individual 
modifications. But according to another lection, which, it can scarcely be doubted, is the 
correct one, the word substituted was indifferenter, so that William of Champeaux sought to 
avoid the objection of Abelard by teaching, instead of the numerical unity of each universal 
essence, its plurality unaccompanied with difference. In a passage (cited by Michaud) 
from one of the theological works of William (edited by Patru, Paris, 1847), the latter 
remarks that the word idem, the same, may be taken in two senses, the one implying the 
indifference and the other the identity in essence of the objects termed the same; thus 
Peter and Paul are the same in so far as they are both men, having the universal attribute 
of humanity, namely, rationality, although the humanity of each is more strictly speaking 
not identical, but similar; but this kind of sameness, adds William, the sameness of indif- 
ference, does not exist among the persons of the Trinity ( Vides “idem” duobus accipi modis, 
secundum indiferentiam et secundum identilatem ejusdem prorsus essentiae; secundum mdiffe- 
rentiam, ut Petrum et Paulum idem dicimus esse in hoc quod sunt homines ; quantum enim ad 
humanitatem pertinet, sicut iste est rationalis, et ille; sed st veritatem confileri volumus, non est 
eadem utriusque humanitas, sed similis, quum sunt homines. Sed hic modus unius ad naturam 
divinitatis non referendus). How it was that the problem of the Trinity led to the doctrine 
of Realism, and how the latter was thought to solve the former, appears most clearly from 
& passage (cited by Hauréau, Ph. Sc., I. p. 227) from Robert Pulleyn, who represents a 
dialectician” of the realistic school as saying: ‘‘the species is the whole substance of 
the individuals contained in it, and the whole and same species is in cach of the indis 
viduals; therefore the species is one substance, but its individuals are many persons, and 
these many persons are that one substance ”’ (species est tota substantia individuorwm, totaque 
species cademque in singulis reperitur individuis ; itaque species una est substantia, gus vero 
individua muliae personae, et hae mullae personae sunt ila wna substantia). 

' Toward the end of the eleventh century there was developed (as Thurot well remarks, 
Revue critique Mhistoire et de littératwre, 1868, No. 42, p. 249) a very active, intellectual 
movement, which was more productive of original results than was either the period pre- 
ceding it—when the interest in scientific subjects was, for the most part, very restricted in 
extent—or the succeeding period, when thought was, so to speak, buried under a mass of 
authorities. But this fact is scarcely sufficient to justify the beginning of anew period at 
this point, for the general character of medieval philosophy, as determined by the number 
‘and nature of the authorities on which it depended, underwent no general change unti 
about the year 1200. m 


$93. Anselmus, born in 1083 at Aosta (Augusta Praetoria, in 
Piedmont), was in 1060 induced by the fame of Lanfranc to enter the 
convent at Bec in Normandy. In 1063 he became Prior, and in 
1078 Abbot of the same. From 1098 till his death in 1109 he was 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, which office he administered according to 


the principles of Pope Gregory VII. The sense of his motto, ‘‘ Credo, 
ut intelligam,” is that Christians should advance from direct faith to 
whatever degree of scientific insight may be attainable by them, but 
always only on condition that the Christian creed, already fixed in 
dogmatic form (and not, as in the time of the Fathers, in process of 
development, side by side with and by the aid of philosophic and 
theological thought), remain untouched and be regarded as the abso- 
lute norm for thought. The result of examination may only be aflirm- 
ative; if in any respect it is negative, thought is by that very fact 
exposed as false and sinful, the dogma sanctioned by the Church being 
the adequate doctrinal expression of the truth revealed by God. The 
fame of Anselm is connected chiefly with the ontological argument 
for God’s existence given in his “Proslogiwm,” and with the Christo- 
logical theory of satisfaction developed in his work: “ Cur Deus 
homo?” The ontological argument is an attempt to prove the exist- 
ence of God, as following from the very idea which we have of him. 
By the word God we understand, by definition, the greatest object or 
being that can be conceived. This conception exists in the intellect 
of all such as have the idea of God, and in the intellect of the atheist 
as well, for the atheist understands what is expressed by the words: 
the absolutely greatest. But the greatest cannot be in the intellect 
alone, for then it would be possible to conceive something still 
greater, which should exist not only in the intellect but also in 
external reality. Hence the greatest must exist at the same time in 
the intellect and in the sphere of objective reality. God, therefore, is 
not simply conceived by us;.he also really exists. That this argu- 


eo 


a a 


ment is a paralogism was asserted by Gaunilo, a monk and one of — 


Anselm’s contemporaries, residing at Mar-Moutier. From Gaunilo’s 
objections Anselm sought to rescue his argument in his “ Liber Apolo- 
geticus.”—Aceording to Anselm’s theory of satisfaction, which was 
adopted by the Church, and which is substantially an application of 
juridical analogies to relations that are simply ethical and religious, 


the guilt of men, as sinners against the infinite God, is infinitely’ 


great, and must, therefore, according to the principles of divine jus- 
tice, be atoned for by a punishment of infinite severity. If this pun- 
ishment were to fall upon the human race, all men must suffer eternal 
‘damnation. But this would! conflict with the divine goodness. On 
the other hand, forgiveness without atonement would conflict with 
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the divine justice. The only remaining alternative, thorefore, by 
which at once the goodness and justice of God could be satisfied, was 
to resort to the expedient of representative satisfaction, which, in view 
of the infinite nature of our guilt, could be rendered only by God, 
since he is the only infinite being, But he could not represent, the 
human race without assuming the character of a man descended from 
Adam (yet conceived without sin by the Virgin); hence the necessity 
that the second person of the Godhead should become man, in order 
that he, standing in the place of humanity, might render to God the 
satisfaction due to him, and thereby conduct the believing portion of 
humanity to salvation. 


The works of Anselm were published at Nuremberg by Casp, Tlochfeder In 1491 and 1494, at Pavia in 
1544 and 1549, at Cologne in 1578, 4d., by Pleardus, in 1612, at Paris, by Gabr, Gerberon, in 1675, ¢,, 1724, 
at Venice in 1744, and, more recently, at Paris, in J, P. Migne’s colleetion, Vol, 165, 1862, Tho Cun Deus 
homo ? lins been edited more recently by Hugo Lacmmer, Berlin, 1867, and by B, Fritzsche, Zfirich, 1868, Tho 
Monologiun ind Proslogiwn, together with the accompanying works: @aundlonis liber pro dneiplente 
and Ans. liber apologeticus, have been edited by Carl Maas and published as Part I, of Sanett Anselmée 
opuseuly philosophico-theologica selecta, Tid, 1868. Arnsolm’s life was written by his pupil Wadmer, a 
Oanterbury monk (De vita 8, Anselm, ed. G. Wonschen, in Acta Sanclorwm, t. X p, S60 seq,, and ed. Ger- 
beron in his edition of the works of Anselm); from this blography John of Salisbury and others haye drawn, 
Among the modern authors who haye written of Anselm, wo may name Mohler, in tho 7d. Quantal. 
schrift, 1827 and 1828 (reproduced in M.'s Complete Works, edited by Dillinger, Regensburg, 1889, Vol, 1, 
p. 82 seq.), G. F. Franck, Anselm o. C., Titb, 1842, Rud, Unsse, Anselm von Canterbury, Lela, 1842-52 (ef, 
. Hasse, De ontologico Anselmi pro emistentia Debi angumento, Bonn, 1840), and Charles do Rémusat, Ana- 
selme de Cantorbéry, tableau dela vie moncastique et dela hitte du pouvoir apinituel aveo le pour, tem= 
pore aw XT, siécle, Paris, 1854, 2d ed, 1868; of, tho article entitled Anselm won Canterbury als Vorkdmpfer 
Siir die hirchtiche Freiheit des V1. Jahrh, in G, Pailpp's and @. GQorres Lst-Polil, BL flr das hath, 
Dewtschland, Vol, 42,1858. On Anselm's theory of satisfaction, ef. CO, Schwarz, Diss, de satisf, Chr. ab Ana 
Cant. exposita, Gryph., 1841; Ferd, Ohr. Baur, in his history of the doctrine of atonement and in the 
second volume of his work on the doctrine of the Trinity ; Dorner, in his history of the development of the 
person of Christ, and others, On Anselm's doctrine of falth and knowledge, compare Ludw, Abroell, A. 
C. demutuo fidei ae rationts consortio (diss. inaug.), Wivaburg, 1864, and Aomilius Wdhne, Anselmd 
Cantuarensis philocophia cum aliorwn ilius aetiutis decretis comparatur evusdenque. de savisfuctiona 
doctrina dijudicatur (diss. inaug.), Leips, 186% [Cf further, on Anselm's anthropology and soteriology, 
W. G, 'T. Shedd, Zistory of Christian Doctrine, Vol. U1., Now York, 1864, pp, 111-140 and 273-286.— 7», ] 


Anselm requires unconditional submission to tho authority of the Church. So in« 
flexible is ho on this point, that if wo were to regard his doctrino as properly charac- 
terizing the period to which he belongs, wo should be obliged to term it the period of 
the strictest subordination of philosophy to theology. (It is thus characterized, among 
others, by Cousin, who, in his Oowrs de Vhistoire de la philosophie, neuvidme legon, Oeuvres T., 
Bruxelles, 1840, p. 190, describes tho first period ag that of the subordination absolue 
‘dé la philosophie a la théologie, the second as that of their alliance, and the third as the 
commencement Mune séparation). But, on the one hand, the charactor of tho Anselmié 
philosophy was not that of the whole period, sinco there were other prominent thinkers 
in that period who differed from Anselm in opinion and against whom the moro, rigid 
churchmen were obliged to contend hefore carrying off the vietory; and, on tho other 
hand, the “tention to reduce philosophy to a position of the most completo subordination, 
was very different from that actual, elaborate adaptation of ib in all its parts to be an’ 
instrument in the service of the Church, which was effected in the period next succeeding, 
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notably by Thomas Aquinas and his pupils.—It is a characteristic circumstance that An- 


selm sought to establish on rational grounds, not only the existence of God, but also (what 


Thomas, Duns Scotus, and Occam subsequently declined, and only Raymundus Lullus yen- 


tured again to attempt) the Trinity and incarnation; he attempted to accomplish this by 


the aid of Platonic and Neo-Platonic doctrines. 


Anselm affirms repeatedly, as his fundamental principle, that knowledge must rest on ~ 


faith, and not faith on a preceding knowledge developed out of doubt and speculation. 
Anselm derived this principle from Augustine (De Vera Rel., chs. 24, 45 ; De Utilitate Cred., 
9; De Ord., I. 9), but carried it to a greater extreme than Augustine, shies “however reso- 


lutely he may have combated the Manicheans, in their one-sided founding of faith upon 


knowledge, nevertheless admitted that faith might rest on knowledge as well as knowledge 
on faith, and required that both should reciprocally further each other (De Vera Rel., ab. ; 
Bpist. 120 ad Consent., § 3). Anselm defends his position with the following, argument: 
Without faith there is no experience, and without experience understanding is impossible (De 


Fide Trin., 3). Knowledge is the higher; to advance to it is the duty of every one, accord- 


ing to the measure of his capacity. Cur Deus homo? ch. 2: ‘As the right order. demands 
that we first receive into ourselves, believing, the mysteries of Christianity, before sub- 
jecting them to speculative examination, so it seems to me the part of negligence if, after 
having become confirmed in the faith, we do not endeavor to understand what we have 
believed.” By this, however, Anselm does not mean that, after the objects of faith have 
first been appropriated by a willing and trustful acceptation of them and the understanding 
of them has thus been made possible, the believer, now arrived at the stage of intelligence, 
is free to judge for himself concerning their truth and value (in which sense the principle 
would be identical with that which governs our relation to ancient poetry, mythology, and 


philosophy); on the contrary, he constantly affirms the absolute inviolability of the Catholic 


doctrine. The substance of faith cannot be made more certain by means of the knowledge 
which grows out of it, for it is in itself eternally sure and fixed; much less may it be con- 
tested. For, says Anselm, whether that is true which the universal Church believes with 
the heart and confesses with the mouth, no Christian can be permitted to place in question, 


but, while holding fast to it without doubting, and loving and living for this faith, he may ~ 


and should search in humility for the grounds of its truth. If he is able to add to his 
faith, intelligence, let him thank God; if not, then let him not turn against his faith, but bow 
his head and worship. For Sean wisdom will sooner destroy itself on this rock than move 
the rock (De Fide Trinit., chs. 1, In the letter which Anselm gaye to Bishop Fuleo, 
of Beauvais, to be deiieored by bik to the council which was to be held against Roscel- 
linus, he explains in a similar sense the doctrine here enunciated (Christianus per fidem debet 
ad intellectum proficere, non per intellectum ad fidem accedere aut st intelligere non valet, a fide 
recedere), and advises—with more consistency than humanity—that no discussion should be 
entered into with Roscellinus at the Synod, but that he should be at once called on to 
recant. The result could only be that the opponent remained unconyinced, with no choice 
but to become a martyr to his doctrine or to play the hypocrite and submit. Roscellinus 
at Soissons was moved, as he afterward declared, by the fear of death, to choose the latter 
alternative, openly returning, when the danger was over, to the conviction which he had in 
reality never renounced, “aselra supplemented the above advice by attempting to Tefute 
Roscellinus in his De Fide Trinitatis. 

The Dialogus de Grammatico, probably Anselm’s earliest work, is a dialogue between 
a teacher and his pupil on a question frequently discussed by the dialecticians of Anselm’s 
time (as Anselm attests, ch. 21), viz.: whether grammaticus is to be subsumed under the 
category of substance or under that of quality. Grammatical cultivation does not belong 
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to the essence of man, but only to the essence of the grammarian as such. Hence the 
propositions may be affirmed: omnis homo potest intelligi sine grammatica; nullus gram- 
maticus potest intelligi sine grammatica; or, ‘Every man can be conceived as destitute of 
grammatical knowledge,” but ‘‘No grammarian can be conceived as destitute of such 
knowledge.” By the rules of logic, it would seem to follow from these premises that no 
grammarian is man. Why is this inference not correct? Because, replies Anselm, of the 
different senses in which the premises are true: the first premise, namely, is not univer- 
sally true, except when predicated of men, considered simply as men and without reference 
to the possibility that some men may be grammarians; the second premise, on the contrary, 
is true without qualification. It only follows, therefore, that the concepts grammarian 
and man are different, but not that no grammarian isa man. If the grammarian is a man, 
he is a substance; but how then can Aristotle cite grammaticus as an example of a concept 
of quality? The word grammaticus contains two elements, gramvmatica and homo (the ad- 
jective and the substantive significations), the former in the word grammaticus directly (per 
se), the latter indirectly (per aliud); if we consider only the former signification, the word 
denotes a How (Quale), not a What (Quid), but if the latter, it denotes a substance, the 
homo grammaticus—a substantia prima, if an individual grammarian is meant; a substantia 
secunda, if the species is intended. Since dialectic is concerned chiefly with the means of 
expression (voces) and their signification, and only indirectly with the things named (res), 
(as Anselm teaches with Boéthius, who says in his commentary to the Categories: non de 
rerum generibus neque de rebus, sed de sermonibus rerum genera significantibus in hoc opere 
tractatus habetwr), the dialectician must confine himself to the meaning which is immediately 
contained in the words per se, and must, therefore, to the question, quid est grammaticus 2 
answer: vow significans qualitatem ; for the thing directly denoted by the word grammaticus 
is the quale, the habens granvmaticam, and it is only secundum appellationem that man is 
also denoted.—This work shows that Anselm also, notwithstanding his ‘‘ Realism,” viewed 
dialectic as relating especially to words (voces), and that with Aristotle he regarded the 
individual as substance in the first and fullest sense (substantia prima), and the species and 
genus as substances only in the secondary sense (substantia secunda). 

In the Dialogus de Veritate Anselm follows Aristotle in teaching that the truth of an 
affirmative or negative judgment depends on the existence or non-existence of the subject 
of the judgment; the res enunciata is the causa veritatis of the judgment, although not its 
veritas or rectitudo as such. From the truth of the logical judgment or of thought, Anselm 
distinguishes a truth of action and of being in general, and then, with Augustine and in 
Platonic fashion, concludes from the actuality of some truth to the existence of the truth 
per se, in which all that is true must, in order to be true, participate. The truth per se is 
only a cause; the truth of being is its effect and at the same time the cause of the truth of 
knowledge; the latter is only an effect. The truth per se, the summa veritas per se subsis- 
tens, is God. 

Tn the Monologium (composed about 1070, before the Dial. de Verit.) Anselm constructs, 
‘on the basis of the realistic theory that goodness, truth, and all other universals possess 
an existence independent of individual things,.and are not merely immanent in and only 
existing through the latter (as in the case of color in material objects), a proof of the being 
of God, in which proof he follows substantially St. Augustine (De Lib. Arb., II. 3-15; De 
Vera Rel., 55 seq.; De Trin., VIII. 3, see above, p. 340; ef, Boéth., De Consol. Phil., V., Pr. ~ 
10). There are many goods which we desire, partly as a means or for their utility (propter 
utilitatem), and partly for their intrinsic beauty (propter honestatem). But all these goods 
are only more or less good, and therefore imply, like all things of a merely relative nature, 
something which is perfectly good and by which their worth is estimated. All relative 
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goods, then, necessarily presuppose an absolute good; this swmmuwm bonwm is God (Monol., ' 
ch. 1). In like manner, all that is great or high is only relatively great or high; there © 
must, therefore, be something absolutely great and high, and this is God (ch. 2). The ~ 
scale of beings cannot ascend in infinitum (nullo fine claudatur); hence there must exist ab 
least one being, than whom no other is higher. There can, further, exist only one such © 
being. For if several supreme beings, similar to each other, existed, they would all either 
participate together in one supreme essence (essendia), or be identical with it. In the ~ 
former case, not they, but this supreme essence, would stand at the head of the scale of 
existences ; in the latter case they would not be many, but one. But the one highest exist-— 
ence is God (ch. 4). The Absolute exists from and by itself (ch. 6). The dependent is not, in — 
respect of matter and form, derived from the Absolute, but it is created by it (ch. T seq.).* 7 
Whatever is created does not possess in itself the power to eontinue in being, but requires — 
the preserving presence of God (Sicut nihil factum est, nisi per creatricem praesentem essentiam, — 
ita nihil viget, nisi per ejusdem servatricem praesentiam, ch. 13; ef. Augustin., De Civ. Dei, i 
XII. 25; see above, p. 342, where the conservation of the world is described as a continual ~ 
creation and the view is developed that, if God should withdraw his power and presence — 
from the world, the latter would instantly sink back into nothingness). Justice among ~ 
finite beings is derived, existing only by participation in absolute justice. But God is not 
just by participation; God is justice itself (ch. 16). In the Absolute justice is identical 
with goodness, wisdom, and every other attribute (proprietas, ch. 17); they all involve the 
attributes of eternity and omnipresence (ch. 18 seq.). God created all things by his word, 1 
the eternal archetype, of which creation is the copy (ch. 29 seq.). The speaker and the © 
spoken word constituted a duality, though it is impossible to say what they separately are. — 
They are not two spirits, nor two creators, ete. They are numerically, but not intrinsie- ; 
ally, distinguishable (alii, but not aliud). In their mutual relation, of which the relation — 
of begetter and begotten furnishes the most pertinent image, they are two, while in their — 
essence they are one (ch. 37 seq.). For the sake of preserving the divine unity, there © 
must be joined with the self-duplication of the Deity a reactive tendency, a unifying pro- © 
cess; just as the first consciousness of man, or memoria, becomes by reduplication ~ 
consciousness of consciousness, or intelligentia, so the unifying tendency above mentioned — 
appears in the Godhead as the reciprocal love of the Father and the Son, which proceeds ~ 
from memoria and %intelligentia, 7. e., as the Holy Ghost (ch. 49 seq.). The constant and ~ 
logically illegitimate hypostatization of abstractions, which occurs in this “exemplum medi- — 
tandi de ratione fidei,” is evident; Anselm himself really acknowledges that he has not 
arrived by his speculation at the conception of personality, when he affirms (ch. 78) that’ 
only the poverty of language compels us to express the trina unitas by the term persona j 
(or by substantia in the sense of trécraovc), and that in the literal sense of the word thero — 
is in the supreme being no more a plurality of persons than of substances (Omnes plures — 
personae sic subsistunt separatim ab invicem, ut tot necesse sit esse substantias quot sunt per- — 
sonae; quod in pluribus hominibus, qui quot personae, tot individuae sunt substantiae, cognos- 
citur. Quare in summa essentia sicut non sunt plures substantiae, tta nec plwres personae. 
Anselm here only advances further in the same direction in which Augustine had gone, in — 
departing from the generic conception of the Trinity, which prevailed among the Greek — 
theologians, such as Basilius, Gregory of Nazianzen, and Gregory of Nyssa, and approach- — 
ing toward Monarchianism. On the other hand, passages like the above might easily lead — 
Roscellinus, who held fast to the full signification of the concept of personality, to believe — 
that Anselm must confess himself at one with him in his assertion that the three persons — 
were three res per se, and that they could, if usage only permitted it, bo designated as three — 
Gods.)—In the Monologium Anselm seeks (chs. 67-77) to explain the nature of the human — 
; r 
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spirit and to demonstrate its oternity, Tho human spirit ts a created Imago of the divine 
spirit, and, like the latter, has the faculties of memory, intelligence, and love, Tt ean and 
ought to love God as the highost good, and all elso for his sake; in this love ts contained 
tho guarantee of its own eternity and eternal blessedness, for no ond will bo mado to this 
blessedness either by its own will or against its will by God, since God is hinself love, 
Tf, however, tho finite spirit refuses tho love of God, it must suffer oternal punishment, 
With the dmmutaditis suficientia of the saved must correspond tho mneonsolabilis indigentia 
of the lost. Love has its root in faith, which is the consciousness of the object of love, 
and more particularly in living faith, which involves a striving after its objoct (4 ¢, the 
root of faith is credere iz Dewn, in distinetion from morely eredere Dewm), Tove, on the 
other hand, is itself the condition of that hope which anticipates the attainment of the end 
of present strife. (Tho Augustinian antithosis between salvation and damnation—tho 
former as depending on faith,” and the latter as consisting In a satisfnetion rendered to 
God by the eternal pain of tho sinner, and termed justico—reappoars in the works of 
Anselm in all its naked severity.) 

The conception of God, to which, on cosmological grounds, by a logical aseant from the 
particular to the universal, Anselm had arrived in tho Moenologium, ho seeks in tho Proa- 
logium (Alloquiwm Dei, originally entitled J¥des quaerens tntelleetwm) to justify ontologienlly 
by a simple development of the conception of God, ¢ @, ho seeks to prove God's existence 
as following from the very idea which wo have of Him; for Anselm had been disquieted 
by the circumstance that in the proof attempted in the Monologium, tho demonstration of 
tho’ existence of the Absolute had appeared dopondont on tho existence of tho relative, 
Wo reproduce, here the ontological argument, of which the substance is given aboyo, p, 878, 
in Anselm’s own words, since the phraseology itself is important in deciding upon tho con 
clusiveness of tho argument, Domine Dews, qui das sidet intallectum, da mihi ut, quantum 
sets expedire, intelligam quia es, sicut credimus, eb hoe es quod eredimus, Lt quidem eredimus, 
te esse bonwm quo majus bonuni cogitart nequit. An ergo non est aliqua talis natura, quia diart 
instpiens in corde suo (according to Psalm xiv. 1); non est Deus ? Sed certa idem ipse dnaipiens 
quum audit hoe ipsum quod dico; bonwm, quo majus nihil cogitart potest, Intelligtt utiqne quod 
audit, et quod intelligtt wtique in efus intellectu est, ettam si non intelligat Wud evse, (Aud est 
rem esse in intellect, ct aliud intelligere rem esse. Nam quem pietor praccogitat imaginen: quanr 
Jacturus est, habet eam quidem jam in intellectu, sed nondum esse intalligit quod nondum fecit; 
quum vero jam pinwtl, et habet in tntellectu et intelligit jam esse quod Jecit.)  Convineitur ergo 
insiptens esse vel in dntellectu aliquid bonum que majua cogitaré negril, guia hoe quum audit 
intelligtt, et quidquid intelligitur in intellect est. Ad carte td quo majus cogitari nequit, non 
potest esse in intellectu solo. Si enim quo majus cogitart non potest, in solo intellectu sores, 
utique eo quo majus cogitart non potest, majus cogitart potest (so, dd, quod tale sit etiam in re). 
Existit ergo procul dubio aliquid, quo majus cogitard non valet, et in intellectu et in ve (ch. 2). 
Toe ipsum autem sic vere est, ut neo cogttart possit non esse, Nam potest cogitart allyuid esse, 
quod non possit cogitari non esse, quod majus est utique eo, quod non esse cogitead potest. Quare 
st id, quo majus nequit cogitart, potest cogitard non esse, td ipnun quo majus cogtlart nequil, non 
est id quo majus cogitart nequit, quod convenire non potest, Vere ergo est aliquid, quo majua 
cogitart non potest, ut nec cogitart possit non.esse, et hoe es tu, Domine Deus noster (eh. 8). To 
the question, How then is it possiblo for the fool to say in his heart or to think that thore is 
no God? Anselm replies by urging tho difference between the moro thinking of a word or 
the being conscious of an idea, and the cognition of tho reality which tho word denotes 
and to which the idea corresponds (ch, 4). Tho paralogistio nature of the argument was 
observed by some among the contemporaries of Anselm, although the preciso nature of tts 
defect was not at first mado perfectly clear, Mvery deduction from a definition is valid 
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only upon the hypothesis of the existence of the subject of the definition. Thus, Xen- 
ophanes, the Eleatic, had correctly inferred from the nature of God (his existence being 
assumed) his unity and spirituality (ef. Arist., Metaph., III. 2.24: Geode yév elvar bdoKortes, 
MOporoewetc dé), and Augustine (who defined God as the highest good, than which nothing 
better can be conceived) had deduced from the definition of God his eternity: whoever 
admits that there is a God, and yet denies his eternity, contradicts himself, for eternity 
belongs to the essence of God; just so certainly as God is, is he also eternal (Augustin., 
Confess., VII. 4: non est corruptibilis substantia Dei, quando si hoc esset, non esset Deus. The 
‘passages, De Trin., VIIL, ch. 3, and elsewhere, which are often referred to in this connec. 
tion, correspond rather with the argumentation in the Monologiwm.) That which distin- 
guishes the argumentation of Anselm from Augustine’s, is that in the former an attempt is 
made to conclude to the existence of God, and this peculiarity of the ontological argument 
constitutes its defect. The only conclusion which is logically valid is this: so surely as 
God exists, so surely is he a real being—which is a meaningless tautology—or, at the most, 
say, this: so surely as God exists, so surely does he exist not only in the mind, but also in 
nature. This latter distinction, between the (real and: not merely ideal) existence of God 
in‘the mind of man and his existence in nature, is employed by Anselm instead of the dis- 
tinction between merely ideal and real existence. By this means the conditional clause on 
which the argument depends, viz.: ¢f God exists, is put out of view. Anselm confounds the 
literal sense of the expression: in intellectu esse, with its metaphorical sense. He rightly 
distinguishes between the two senses: ‘existing in the imagination,” and ‘‘ known as 
existing in reality,” and correctly proposes to lay the former at the basis of his argumenta- 
tion. He avoids in reality the possible confusion of meanings pointed out by himself. But 
he does not avoid confounding existence in the imagination, or existence in the form of a 
mental representation—which can be metaphorically termed the existence of the (real or 
imaginary) object of the idea in the mind, but which in reality is only the existence of an 
image of that object in the: mind—with real (objective, substantive) existence in the mind. 
Hence the deceitful appearance as if it were already ascertained that the object of the idea 
“God” somehow exists (namely, in the mind) and as if the condition on which all arguing 
from definitions depends, viz.: that the existence of the subject of the definition be pre- 
viously ascertained, were fulfilled, and as if all that remained were to determine more 
precisely the kind and manner of God’s existence. That which is demonstrated to be absurd 
is in reality not the belief entertained by the atheist, that God does not exist and that the 
idea of God is an objectless idea, but the belief which he neither entertains nor can be 
forced to adopt, but which Anselm supposes that he must either entertain or be forced 
to assume, viz.: that God himself (assumed as existing objectively in the mind) is an ob- 
jectless idea, existing as a merely subjective representation. This appearance is main- 
tained so long as it serves to give to the argumentation a plausible basis. But in the 
conclusion, which pretends to contain, as a result of the argumentation, not merely the 
manner of God’s existence, but the fact of his existence, the original sense of the antithesis 
between in intellectu esse and in re esse, namely: “exist, ideally alone, in the human con- 
sciousness” and “exist in reality,” is resumed. Anselm’s argument was combated in an 
anonymous Liber pro Insipiente by a monk named Gaunilo of the Convent of Marmoutier 
(Majus Monasteriwm, not far from Tours; according to Marténe, in his manuscript history 
of the convent, ap. Ravaisson, Rapports swr les bibliothéques de U Ouest, Paris, 1841, Append. 
XVIL., Gaunilo was a Count of Moptigni, who, after meeting in 1044 with some misfor- 
tunes resulting from personal feuds, entered the convent, where he lived till as late as 1083). 
Gaunilo, who speaks of the other contents of the Proslogiwm in terms of great respect, 
points out correctly the weak place in Anselm’s argument. He remarks that it does not 
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follow from the fact that we have and that we understand the conception of God, that God 
so exists in the intellect that we may conclude from this to. his existence in reality; that 
“than which nothing greater can be conceived’’ does not exist in the human intellect in 
any other sense than that in which all objects that we know exist there: an imaginary 
island, of which we may have a conception, exists in the intellect just as much as God 
does when we. have a conception of him. If the being of God “in the intellect” were 
taken in the fuller sense of ‘knowing that he -exists” (intelligere rem esse)—which, how- 
ever, Anselm himself disavows—this would amount to presupposing that which was to be 
proved. The real existence of the object must be ascertained beforehand, if from its 
essence we would deduce its predicates (Prius enim certum mihi necesse est fiat, re vera esse 
alicubt majus ipsum, et tum demum eu eo quod majus est omnibus, in se ipso quogue subsistere 
non erit dmbiguum). Gaunilo then seeks to demonstrate that Anselm’s argument proves 
too much, since, in a similar manner, the existence of a perfect island might be proved. 
But Anselm, in his rejoinder, the Liber apologeticus adversus respondentem pro insipiente, 
denied the pertinence of the latter objection, expressing his confidence that his argu- 
ment applied to that being, and only to that one, than whom a greater could not be con- 
ceived (praeter quod majus cogitart non possit), though without showing with what reason 
he restricted the application of his argument to"that particular instance; and in his explana- 
tions relative to that expression in which the defect of the argument is to be sought 
for—for Gaunilo had not exposed with complete logical definiteness what was deceptive in 
the metaphor ‘“%n intellectw esse”—he fell back into the old mistake of making cogitart and 
intelligi (the thought or conception of an object) synonymous with its esse in cogitatione vel 
intellectu (or its real existence in thought or in the intellect), so that constantly and without 
consciousness of the absurdity of the act, he compares with each other two beings, one of 
which is conceived but does not exist, while the other is both conceived and exists, and 
then concludes that the latter is greater, by the fact of existence, than the former; the 
greatest conceivable being, beéag in the intellect, must, says ‘Anselm, not only be in the 
intellect, but must also exist out of the intellect and in reality. The idea of a being, than 
whom none greater can be conceived, as existing solely in the intellect, is, indeed, contra- 
dictory. But the contradiction in the idea does not prove the existence of such a being in 
reality; it proves rather that the affirmation, that when such a being is conceived by the 
intellect, it ?s in the intellect, is literally false and inadmissible; at all events, it is not 
admissible until existence has been proven; for only under the presupposition that God 
exists, and not for the purpose of establishing this postulate itself, can (with Augustine, In 
Joh. Ev., ch. 3, Tract. XVI.: ‘“erescat ergo Deus, qui semper perfectus est, crescat in te; 
quanto enim magis intelligis Deum et quanto magis capis, videtur in te crescere Deus”) our 
knowledge of God be described as God’s existence in us, and the growth of that knowledge 
as the growth of God in us. The other deficiency of the argument, that, namely, the 
indeterminate conception of that than which nothing greater can be thought, is still far 
removed from the conception of a personal God, Anselm sought to supply (ch. 5 seq.) by the 
logical development of the concept of ‘‘the Greatest,” showing that the Greatest must be 
conceived as creator, spirit, almighty, merciful, ete. The opinion often expressed in 
modern times, and especially by Hasse (Anselm, II. pp. 262-272), that the ontological 
argument stands or falls with Realism, is incorrect. ‘The reverse is, indeed, true of the 
arguments employed in the Monologiwm, for these are founded on the Platonic- Augustinian 
theory of ideas. But there is no necessary connection between Realism, which teaches 
that our subjective conceptions correspond with real universals known through the former, 
and what is the characterizing feature of the ontological argument, yiz.: the confusion 
of intelligi with esse %n ‘%ntellectu, or, in other words, the deduction of real existence in 
25 
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the intellect from the presence of an idea in the intellect. Realism does, indeed, involve 
the presupposition (which, for the rest, not even Nominalism, as such, altogether rejects, 
the presupposition, which Skepticism only leaves undecided, and which Criticism combats 
by its distinction between empirical and transcendental objectivity), that necessity in 
thought, is a proof of objectively real existence; but this presupposition is very different 
from the confusion that lies at the foundation of the ontological argument, of the idea 
with the object of the idea, conceived as existing in the mind. Realism affirms only that 
that, in regard to which the proposition or the logical judgment, that i exists, has been 
categorically (not merely hypothetically) and with$ut logical error demonstrated, exists in 
reality, but not that that, which we, whether arbitrarily or with subjective necessity, think, 
or the idea of which we understand, itself exists in any literal sense in this our thought or 
understanding of it, or that on account of this thought or understanding it®is to be 
recognized as having objective reality. (It is nevertheless not to be denied, that the con- 
fusion above described was peculiarly natural in connection with the form of Realism held 
by Anselm.) 

Of the work entitled: Cur Deus homo? the first book was written in 1094 and the 
second in 1098. In it Anselm treats of the doctrine of redemption and atonement. It is 


Anselm’s merit in this work that he gets beyond the theory of a ransom paid to the devil— ; 


a theory which until his time had been very widely accepted, and which, as held by several 
of the Fathers of the Church (Origen and other Greeks, Ambrosius, Leo the Great, and 


others) had extended to the avowal that God had outwitted the devil. For the notion of a — 


conflict between God's grace and the rights of the devil (as asserted even by Augustine, De 
Lib. Arbitr., II. 10), Anselm substitutes the notion of a conflict between the goodness and 
justice of God, which conflict, he asserts, came to an end with the incarnation. The 
defect of his theory (a defect only in conformity with the mediseval tendency to emphasize 
the aspect of opposition between God and the world) is the transcendence of the act of 


atonement, in his view of it, in that, although accomplished through the humanity of Jesus, — 
it is represented as exterior to the consciousness and intention of the men to be redeemed, ~ 


so that stress is laid rather on the judicial requirement that guilt should be removed, than 


on the ethical requirement of a purified will, The Pauline ‘dying and rising with Christ” — 


is left out of consideration; the subjective conditions of the appropriation of salvation are — 
not discussed; the equal salvation of all men seems logically to follow from, the doctrine ~ 
of Anselm, and the confinement of Christ’s merit to those who accept grace by faith could — 
not, therefore, but appear arbitrary. Thus it was possible that the Church, holding this © 
doctrine, should think of making this appropriation of grace dependent on other, more con-. - 


venient conditions, and finally on the purchase of indulgences. The objective and divine 
aspect was realistically emphasized and the subjective and individual element, the element 
of human personality (which, per contra, Nominalism could emphasize to the point of 
destroying the community of nature belonging to different persons) was placed in the 
background. This deficiency necessarily called forth in the succeeding period a reforma- 
tory movement, which. directed at first only against the extreme cor/sequences of the 
defective doctrine, terminated in an ethical and religious transformation of its fundamental 


conception. Yet this mere suggestion of these specifically theological points may suffice — 


here. , 


§ 94. Petrus Abelardus(Abeillard, or Abélard), was born in 1079, — 
at Pallet (or Palais), in the county of Nantes. - He was educated under 


Roscellinus, William of Champeaux, and other Scholastics. He then 
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taught in various places—in particular, from 1102 till about 1136, at 
Paris, though with several interruptions—and died in 1142, at the 
priory of St. Marcel, near Chalons-sur-Sadne. In dialectic he adopted 
a position by which he avoided at once the Nominalistic extreme of 
Roscellinus and the Realistic extreme of William of Champeaux. 
His doctrine was, however, not far removed from strict Nominalism. 
He taught that the universak exists not in words as such, but in 
affirmations, or in words considered in reference to their signification 
(sermones). The forms of things existed in the divine mind before 
the creation, as conceptions (conceptus mentis). In his Introduction 
to Theology, Abelard lays down the principle that rational insight 
‘must prepare the way for faith, since without that faith is not sure of 
its truth. In opposition to the tritheism of Roscellinus, and by 
employing the Augustinian terminology, he gives to the doctrine of 
the Trinity a Monarchian interpretation, explaining the three persons 
as being God’s power, wisdom, and goodness, and yet not denying the 
personality of those attributes. He interprets the Platonic world-soul 
as meaning the Holy Ghost or the divine love in its relation to the 
world, in so far as this love bestows goods on all men, Jews and hea- 
then included. In Ethics Abelard lays stress on the state of the 
heart; it is not the act as such, but the intention, on which sin and 
virtue depend. Whatever is not in conflict with the conscience, is 
not sinful, although it may be faulty, since conscience may err; the 
harmony of the will with the conscience is then only a sufficient evi- 
dence of one’s virtue, when the conscience holds that to be good or 
pleasing to God which in reality is such. Bernard of Chartres, Wil- 
liam of Conches, and Adelard of Bath, held a Platonism moditied by 
Christian elements, but they carefully maintained the authority of the 
Aristotelian doctrine with reference to our knowledge of the world 
of sensation. Among the logicians of those times may be mentioned, 
as representatives of various forms of Realism, Walter of Mortagne, 
and especially Gilbertus Porretanus, the author of a Commentary to 
(Pseudo-) Boéthius’ De Trinitate and De Duabus Naturis in Christo, 
and of a work on the last six categories. Abelard’s pupil, Petrus 
Lombardus, the “ Magister Sententiarum,” prepared a manual of 
theology, which for a long time was universally employed as the basis 
of theological instruction and a guide for the dialectical treatment of 
theological problems. ‘The mystical theologians, like Bernard of 
Clairvaux, Hugo and Richard of St. Victor, took ground in opposition 
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to the high estimate placed on dialectic, and especially in opposition 
to its application to theology. John of Salisbury, the erudite and 
elegant author, labored as an opponent of the narrow scholastic logic 
of dispute, and in favor of the union of classical studies with the 
Scholastic theology. Alanus “ab énsulis” (of Lille) composed a ya 
tem of ecclesiastical theology founded on rational principles. Amal- 


rich of Bene and David of Dinant renewed doctrines found in the 
works of Dionysius Areopagitica and John Scotus Erigena, panthe- | 
istically identifying God with the essence of the world. Alanus, | 
David, and probably Amalrich, were acquainted with a number of | 
works translated from the Arabic. i 

A part of the works of Abelard, including, in particnlar, his correspondence with Meloise, his Com- ; 


mentary on the Romans, and his Introduction to Theology, wero first published from the MSS, of Frangois 
d@’Amboise, state counsellor, by Quereetanus (Duchesne), Paris, 1616; the Zheolegia Christiana was 
printed first in the Theseus Noous Anecdotomen of Martone and Durand, Vol. V., 171%, the Zthica or 
the Suito te ipsum, in the Thesemmus Anecdotorwm Novissimus, by B. Pez, Vol. IIL, 1721; the Dialogus 
anter philosophum, Juddewn et Christianun, by FP. HW. Mheinwald (Berlin, 1831), who has also published an 
Epitome Theologiae Christianae by Abelard, Berlin, 1825; the DiaZogus was also ineluded by Victor Cousin 
in the Ouorages inddits @Abvdard, Paris, 1836, as were also, among other things, the theological work 
entitled Ste e¢ Von, which is made up of contradictory sayings of the Church Fathers, and is not complete, 
the Dialectic of Abelard, the fragment De Generibus et Speclebus, ascribed by Cousin to Abelard, and 
Glosses to the Tsagoge of Porphyry, to Aristotle's Categ. and De Zntenpretations and to the Tepica of 
Bosthius; a oompleto edition of the works of Abelavd was afterwards set on foot by Cousin (Petri Abae- 
lardi opera hactenus seorsim edita rune primiun in unum collegit, tewtwn rec, notas, argum.,, indices 
adj. Vietor Cousin, adjuoante C. Jourdain, Vol. L, Paris, 1849, Vol, IL, did, 1859); the first complete 
edition of the Se eé Von was edited by Ho. Th. Tonke and @, Steph. Tindenkohl, Marburg, 1851. Abe- 
lard's thoologionl writings fll the 178th volume of Migne’s Patrol. Cursus Completus. 

The life of Abelard was recounted by himself in the //istoriat Calamitatum Mearum ; of his life, and 
especially of his relations with Heloise, treat Gervaiso, Paris, 1720, John Berington, Birmingham and Lon- 
don, 17ST, German translation by Samuel Tahnomann, Leipsic, 1789, Fessler, 1806, Fr, Chr. Schlosser, i 
Adbiiland und Dulein, Leben und Meinungen. eines Schiodinmers und eines Philosophen, Gotha, 1807, 7 
Guizot, Paris, 1859. Ludw. Ponerbach, Abdland und Heloise, 2d edition, Leipsto, 1844; the work entitled — 
Les amours, los mathaurs et les oworuges @Abdard et Heloise, pndlished in 1616, was republished by — 
Villomain, Paris, 1885, Cf also BY Duparay, Pierre le Véndrithla, abbe de Cluny, sa vie, ses auores et ta | 
sovidid monastique awe dousiéme siéele, Chilons-sur-Sadne, 1862. On his dogmaties and ethics, Pverichs 2 
(Jona, 1827), on the principles of his theology, Goldhorn (Leipsic, 1886, cf Zeitsch. A hist. Theol., 1866," 
No. 2, pp, 162-229), and on, his scientifle importance as a philosopher and theologian, Cousin (in his Intro. 
auction to the Owenages Inéd., Paris, 1886), and J. Bornomann (in Anselmus et Abaelurdus sive initia 
seholastioismé, Havnii, 180) have written, Tho most complete work on Abelard is Charles do Rémusat’s 
Adbdland, Paris, 1845 [et North Amenican Review, Vol, 88, 1859, pp. 132-166.— 7], which contains parts 
of tho still incdited @lossudve super Porphyrium by Abelard (different trom the @lossae published in the — 
Owvr, Inéd.), though some of those which are of decisive import aro given only in a French paraphrase, 
J.T, dacobl, Adbalard und Heloise, Berlin, 1850; A. Wilkens! Peter Addlard, Bremen, 1855; G. Schuster, — 
Ad, vw, Heloise, Mamburg, 1860; Ed. Bonnier, Ad, et SQ Berard, Paris, 1862; HW. Mayd, Ab, wrd seine — 
Lehre, Regonsburg, 1868; Of Johanny do Rochely, 4 Bemnand, Advdland et le Rationalisme Moderne, 
Paris and Lyons, 1867, i a 

Sovoral copies of the work of Bernard of Chartres on the Jfegacosmus and AMierocesmus arg coutained &| 
in the Imperial Library at Paris; parts of It ave published by Cousin in the Supplement to the Ouorages 
Inéd, @Abedlard, pp. 627-639; ibid, GAO 3644 are extracts from Bernard's allegorical explanation of the 4 
Aeneid of Virgil. 

Tho work of William of Conchos on Nature, under the*title: Magna @e Naturis Philosophia, was — 
published in 1474; tho beginning of the PAvosophia Iino was printed under tho title mepi SSdFewr in the — 
works of Beda Venorabilis, Basol, 1568, Cologne, 1612 and 1688, IL, p. 206 seq.; Cousin (Ouvrages indd. a 
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dAbdard, pp. 669-977) has published parts of the Secunda and Terlia Philosophia (Anthropology and 
Cosmology) by the same author; extracis from the @lossae to the De Consolat. Philos. are given by Ch, 
Jourdain in Notices et Hetraits, etc., XX. 2, 1861; perhaps (according to Hauréau's conjecture) William of 
Conches is to be regarded as the author of the Commentary on the Zimaeus of Plato, from which Cousin 
(who ascribes it to Ionorius of Autun, who lived at the beginning of the twelfth century) has published 
extracts in the Supplement to the Owwr, Inéd. d’Ad., pp. 648-657, The Dragmaticon (thus spelled instead 
of Dramaticon) Philosophiae, his last work, has been edited under the title of Dialogus de substantiis 
physicis confectus a Wilhelmo Aneponymo philosopho industria Guil. Grataroli, Strasburg, 1583. Cf. 
Hauréau, Singularités historiques et littéraires, Paris, 1861 (cited above, p. 356). 

Fragments of the De Hodem et Diverso, by Adelard of Bath, are given in A. Jourdain’s Rech. Crit., 
2d edition, 1843, pp. 258-277. On physical philosophy i the twelfth century, a work was published by Ch. 
Jourdain, at Paris, in 1838, 

Letters on theological topies, by Walter of Montagne, are printed in D’Achery’s Spicilegiwm, ed. de \a 
Barre, Paris, 1723, IIT., p. 520 seq. Mathond, also, in his edition of the Works of Robert Pulleyn (Paris, 
1655) gives some extracts from the writings of the same author. 

The commentary on (Pseudo-) Boéthius de Trinitate, by Gilbertus Porretanus, is included in the 
edition of the writings of Boéthins, published at Basel, 1570, pp. 1128-1273; his work Da Sew Prineipiis 
was published in the oldest Latin editions of Aristotle, in connection with the Organon,—separate edition 
by Arnold Woesterfeld, Leipsic, 1507, Cf., concerning him, Lipsius, in Ersch and Gruber’s Zncyel., Sect. L., 
Part 67. 

Petri Lombardi libri quatuor sententiarwm was published at Venice, in 1477, Basel, 1516, Cologne, 
1576, etc., and is also included in the 192d Vol. of Migne’s Patrologie; the Sentences of Robertus Pullus, 
and of Peter of Poitiers, were edited by Mathoud, Paris, 1655; Du Boulay, in his ist. Univers. Pur., and 
Hauréau, Pi. Se., 1., p. 882 seq., publish fragments of the Quaestiones de Divina Pagina or Summa 
Theologiae, by Robert of Melun. / 

Bernardi Clarevallensis Opera, ed. Martene, Venice, 1567; ed. Mabillon, Paris, 1696 and 1719; on him, 
Neander (Berlin, 1813, 8d edition, 1865), Ellendorf (ssen, 1837), and G. L, Plitt (in Niedner’s Zeétscnar, fiir 
histor, Theologie, \862, pp. 163-238), have written, ugonis a S. Victore Opera, Paris, 1524; Venice, 1588; 
Stud. et industr. Canonicorwm abbat. S. Viect., Rouen, 1648, and in Migne’s Patrol., Vols. 175-177; of him 
write A. Liebner (Leipsic, 1836), Hauréau (Paris, 1860), and Ed. Bohmer (in the “ Damarés,” 1864, No. 3). 
Richardi a 8. Vict. Opera, Venice, 1506; Paris, 1518; in Migne’s Patrol, Vol, 194; on him ef. Engel- 
hardt, Rich. v. 8. Viet. und Johannes Ruysbroeck, Erlangen, 1838. Wilhelm Kaulich, Die Lehren des 
Hugo u. Richard von St, Vietor, in Abh. der Bolun. Geselischaft der Wiss., 5th Series, Vol. XIII, for the 
years 1863 and 1864, Prague, 1865 (also published separately), Cf. concerning the orthodox, as also concern- 
ing the heretical Mystics of that period, Heinrich Schmid, Der Mysticismus in seiner Entstehungsperiode, 
Jena, 1824; Gobrres, Die christl. Mystik, Regensb. 1836-42; Helfferich, Die christl. Mystik, Hamburg, 1842; 
Noack, Die christl. Mystik des Mittelalters, Kénigsherg, 1853. 

The Policraticus sive de nugis curialiwm et vestigiis philosophorwm of John of Salisbury appeared 
first in an edition without date at Brussels, about 1476, then at Lyons, 1513, ete.; the Letters were pub- 
lished at Paris (ed. Masson), in 1611, and with the Policratus in the Bibl, Maw. Putrwm, Lyons, 1677, Vol. 
XXIIL.; the Metalogicus, Paris, 1610, ete.; the Hntheticus (Nutheticus), together with literary and his- 
torical investigations hy Christian Petersen, Hamburg, 1848; complete edition of works, by J, A. Giles, 5 
vols., Oxford, 1848, reproduced in Migne’s Putrolog., Vol. 199. On him, ef. Herm. Reuter, Joh. v. 8. 2ur 
Gesch. der christl, Wissenschaft im ewolften Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1842; Carl Schaarschmidt, J. 8. in- 
seinem Verhdltniss zur class. Litteratur, in the Rhein. Mus. f. Ph. new series, XTV., 1858, pp. 200-234, 
and Johannes Saresberiensis nach Leben und Studien, Schriften und Philosophie, Leipsic, 1862. 

Alani ab insulis Op. ed. de Visch, Antwerp, 1653. De arte cutholicae sidei ed. Pez,in Thes, anecd., 
Vol. I. The most complete collection of his works is contained in Vol. 120 of Migne’s Patrologia. 

Hahn treats of Amalrich and the Amalricans in Theol. Stud. u. Krit,, 1846, No. 1; of Amalrich of 
Bena and David of Dinant, Krénlein treats, 7béd., 1847, pp. 271-880. 


In addition to the great talent of Abelard as a teacher and his conflicts with the Church 
(he was condemned by two Synods, at Soissons in 1121, and at Sens in 1140), his unfor- 
tunate love-relations with Heloise, the niece of the reyengeful Canon Fulbert, have made 
his name popular. Abelard taught dialectic at Melun, then at Corbeil, afterward at Paris 
in the school connected with the Cathedral, and again at Mount Sainte-Geneviéve and in 
the Monastery of St. Dionysius; in the Cathedral School at Paris he also gave theological 
instruction. (From the union of the schools of logic at Mount St. Geneviéve with the 


. 
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theological school in the Convent of Notre-Dame arose the University of Paris; the instruct: _ 
ors and scholars formed a corporation, Universitas Mayistrorwm, or, in the language gen- 
erally employed in the papal bulls of the thirteenth century, ‘ Universitas magistrorwm et 
scholarium Parisiis studentium.” Till about the year 1200 the University had been under — 
the more or less arbitrary control of the Chancellor of the Chapter of Notre-Damo; its cor, 
poraté independence was secured to it by Innocent IIT. See Thurot, p. 11 of the work | 
cited above), Rémusat very justly describes the instruction given by Abelard as indicating | 
‘‘rather an originality of talent than of ideas” (Addl, Ip. 31). Victor Cousin says (Owvrages — 
inéd. @’Ab., Introduct. p. V1.): “It is the regular and systematic application by Abelard 
of dialectic to theology, which constitutes perhaps his most signal title to a place in his 
tory.” From the time of Charlemagne, says Cousin (p. IIT. seq.), grammar and elementary > 
logic and dogmatics were indeed more or less taught, but dialectic was scareely at all 
introdueed into theology; this it remained for Abelard mainly to do. ‘Abelard is, there- — 
fore, the principal founder of the philosophy of the Middle Ages, so that it is at once § 
Franee that gave to Europe in the twelfth century Scholasticism by Abelard, and, at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, in Descartes, the destroyer of this same phi- 
losophy and the father of modern philosophy” (p. IV.). These statements contain some 
truth, but great exaggeration. Before Abelard, Anselm had applied dialectic to theology — 
with all the skill of a virtuoso, and had in his way rationalized dogmatics; with still greater j 
genius had John Scotus Erigena, following in the lead of Dionysius Areopagitiea, and — 
hence of the Neo-Platonists, made the same application, which, for the rest, the Greek 
Church Fathers and Augustine, in particular, also did in a greater or less measure; the ~ 
interval between John Scotus and Anselm was also filled with many noticoable attempts to 
apply dialectic to theological questions, especially to the doctrines of the Eucharist and the @ 
Trinity. Abelard, therefore, simply went further in a way which had already been opened — 
up. That which is peculiar to him is rather his facile and elegant style, than the strictly — 
dialectical form of his reasoning; although it is to be confessed that he contributed very j 
materially toward assuring the permanent adoption of the dialectical form in theological — 
discussions. In comparison with the rigid orthodoxy of Anselm, he shows what for his 7 
times was a rather strong rationalistic tendency. 

Abelard, like all the Scholastics of his time, was acquainted with no Greek one 
except in Latin translations; Plato he knew only from the quotations of Aristotle, Cicero, 7 
Macrobius, Augustine, and Boéthius, but not, so far as appears, from the translation by — 
Chalcidius of a part of the dialogue Timaeus, which ho might have seen; and of Aristotle's — 
works, he was unacquainted not only with the Physics and Metaphysics, but also with both 
the Analytics, the Topics, and the De Soph. Elenc.; he knew only,the Categ. and De Tnier-— 
pretatione. He says himself, in his Dialectic (composed in the lattor part of his life, prob: 
ably 1140-42, see Cousin, p. 228 seq.): Sunt autem tres, quorwm septem codicibus onmis in” 
hac arte eloquentia latina armatur: <Aristotelis enim duos tantum, Praedicamentorum scilicet et — 
Periermenias libros, usus adhuc Latinorum cognovit, Porphyrit vero unum, qui videlicet de quins 
que vocibus conscriptus, genere scilicet, specie, differentia, proprio et accidente, introductionem ad 
ipsa praeparat Praedicamenta ; Boéthii autem quatuor in consuetudinem duvimus libros, videlicet 
Divisionum et Topicorum cum Syllogismis tam categoricis quam hypotheticis. Te confesses 7 
in the same work (p. 200) his ignorance of the Physics and Metaphysics, and adds that he — 
could not learn Plato’s dialectic from Plato's own writings, because the latter were not | 
translated (p. 205 seq.). In the time next succeeding the time of Abelard, and in part 
during his life, the other logical writings of Aristotle became generally known; and — 
Abelard must himself (as.Prantl shows, Gesch. der Log., pp. 100 seq.), have had some 
indirect knowledge of the contents of these writings before he composed his Dialectica. 
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To a passago in tho Chronica of Robort de Monto, relating to tho year 1128, an “alta 
manus ’—which, according to Pertz (Afonwn., VIII. p, 298), likewise belonged to a person 
of tho twolfth contury—has addod tho notico: Jacobus Clericus de Venetia transtulit de 
graeco in latinum quosdam libros Aristotelis et commentatus est, scilicet Topica, Analyt. Pr, et 
Post. et Hlenchos, quamots antiquior ranslatio haberetur. Tho “oarlior translation” of those 
parts of the Organon was that of Bodthius, which, however, was not widely cireulated, 
and the new translation did not at oneo become universally known and had not been seen 
by Abelard whon ho wrote his Dialeetic, Gilbertus Porretanus, who diod in 1154, eltos 
the Aristotelian Analytics as a worl already gonerally known, Tis disciple, Otto of Mrel. 
sing, was tho first, or ono of tho first, to bring into Germany tho 7opiea, the Analyéles, and 
tho Hench. Soph.—perhaps in tho translation of Bodthius. John of Salisbury knew not 
only these, but also othor now translations, in which greater Htoralnésa had boon aimed at, 
That part of the Organon, which first becamo known about the middle of the twollth cen. 
tury, was for centuries termed ' Nova Logica,” and tho part proviously known, “Vetus 
Logica.” With this distinction must nob be confounded that of a ' Logica Antiqua” (or 
Antiquorum), which included the Nova as well'as the Vetus Logica, and a “ Logica Aloderna” 
(Modernonum), which will be treated of in §§ 95 and 108, 

In dialectic Abelard recognizes Aristotle as the highest authority, In apoaking of a 
difference between, Aristotle and Plato as to tho definition of the Relative, Aholard (Dial, 
p. 204) employs language which illustrates charactoristically the dependence of men tn his 
time on authority, Tle says; ‘Tt were possible to choose a middlo course; but that may 
not bo, for if we suppose Aristotle, the leader of the Peripatetics, to have been tn fault, what 
other authority shall we receive in matters of this kind (si Aristotelem Peripateticonum prineipem 
culpare praesumanus, quan anplius in hac arte reeipiemus)? Thoro is only one thing in 
Aristotle which Abelard cannot suffer, and this is hia polemle against Plato, his teacher, 
Abelard prefors by a favorable interpretation of the words of Plato to pronouneo both 
master and scholar in the right (Dial, p, 206).—Those views belonged indeod to the old 
age of Abelard. In contending against tho dialocticiana of his times, he sometimes de. 
preciated their leader, Aristotle, when he seemed to come in conflict with theological 
authority (Zheol. Christ, U., p, 1275; ¢,, 1282; “ Ardstoteles vester”), 

Abelard ascribes to dialectic the work of distinguishing the true and tho false (Dial, 
p. 485; verdtatis seu falsilatis diseretio. Glossulae super Porphyrium, ap. Romusat, p. Obs eat 
logica auctoritate Tullit (cf. Bo&th,, ad Top. Cie. p. 162) ditigens ratio disserendi, 4. é,, diseretio 
argumentorum per quae disseritur %, e, disputatur), Logical divtinction i accomplished by 
distinguishing between the differont applications of words (diseretio dmposition’s voewn, 
Dial, p. 350; ef. p. 851: St quis voewm impositionem vrecte pensaverit, enuntiationwn quarum= 
libet veritatem facilius deliberavenit, et rerun consecutionis necessitate veloctus animadevertondt, 
Hoo autem logicae disciplinae proprium relinquitur, ut seiticet vocun. impositiones pensandoa, 
quantum wnaquaque proponatur oratione sive dictione diseutial; physicas wre propriwn est 
inguirere utrum vei natura consentiat enuntiationt, utrum dita sese, ul dicitur, rerwn pros 
prictas habeat vel non). Physics is presupposed by logic, for the peeuliaritios of objects 
must be known in order to the right application of words (did), Words, as Abelard, 
according to the then wniversal opinion and in Peripatetic language teaches, were invented 
by men to express their thoughts; but thoughts must gonform to things (Wheol. Christ. 
‘p. 1276: vocabula homines instituerunt ad ereaturas desiqnandas, quas intelligere poluerunt, 
quum videlicet per illa vocabula suos intellectus manifestare vellent, Of, iby p. 1162 seq. on 
the cognatio between the sermones and intelleetus. Dial. p. 481s neque enim vow aliqua natu 
raliter ret significalae inest, sed secundum hominun impositionem ; vocia enin imposaitionem 
summus artifec nobis commisit, rerum aulem naturam propriae suae dispositions veservavit, 


unde et vocem secundwn tmpositionts suae oniginem re significata posteriorem liquet esse) But” 
because human speech is of human origin, it is not therefore arbitrary, but it has in the — 
objects it expresses its norm (Jnirod, ad theol,, 11, 90; constat Junta Lovthium ac Platonem, 
cognates de quibus loguuntur rebus oportere esse ser mones), 
Tho position of Abelard with reference to the problem of Nominaliam and Roalian, or 
tho doctrine of universals, is «still a subjoet of dispute, In lis Didleetle he doos not ex. — 
pressly tako up-tho subject, In tho Glossae in Porphyrium ho contents himeelf with an 
explanation of the literal sense of the passage in Porphyry, which only doflnds the problem — 
itself, It is only In the Glossulae super Porphyrium that ho oxproasea his own views, But — 
theso Glossulae exist only in MS,; Réemusat has published many passages from this work, 7 
but has failod to give the Latin text of precisely those passages which were of do 
oisive importance, Furthermore, tho treatisos De Jntelectidus and De Genertbus, from which — 
results loss equivocal could have been derived, have been Incorrectly aseribed to Abelard, 
Still it is possible to discorn the main points! of his doctrine, John of Salisbury deseribes 
we as a modification of tho Nominalism of Roscellinus, that Abelard found tho universal, > 
not in tho words (veces) as such, but in words as employod in sentencos (sermones); tho 
main argument employed against Realism by tho representatives of thia doatrine, he— 
adds, was that a thing cannot bo predicated of a thing, but that the universal iv that 
which is predicable of many things, and js, therefore, not a thing (Joh, Sal, Afetaleg,, 
TI, 17; alius sermones dntuetur et ad Mos detorquet quidquitl aticudl de universalibus meminit 
seripium; in hac autem opinione deprehensus est peripatetious Palatinus Abaelardus poster j— 
rem dere pracdioart monstrwn dicunt), With this agreo Abelard’s Own expressions, Tle — 
says (Dial, p. 496); “According to us, it is not a thing, but only a name, which can be — 
predicated of several objects” (nee rem ullam de plunibus diel, sed nomen tantum concedimus), 
But he defines the universal (Rémusat, IT,.104) as that whose nature it {a to he predloated — 
of sovoral objects (quod de pluribus natum est praedicari, following Ariat, De Jnterpret, — 
ch, T; 7a wey alddov rdv mpayudron, 7a dd Kal’ dxaorov, Adyo dd naldAov dy O eer wAgedvew 
réponse xaryyopsldlar, Kad’ Skaaroy dd 0 jh), olov, dvOpwrog pdv roy Kalddan, Keddlag dd trav 
ka? éxaoror), Tho universality, thoroforo, is contained In tho word; yet vot In tho word aa — 
such, as though this wero itself anything universal (for every word ta but a particular singlo 
word), but in the word applied to a class of objecta, or in the word so far aa it ts prodieated 
of these objects, hence in the sentence, serme}y only metaphorically are the objects them. — 
selves callod universals, Says Romusat (11. p. 105); Ce n'est pas le mot, la vod, mats le — 
discours, sermo, cest a aire Vexpression du mot, qui est atiribuable a divers, et quovgue les 
Miscours sotent des mots, cane sont pas les mots, maiy les discours qui sont univernsels, Quant 7 
aun choses, sil était vrat quiune chose pit stafirmer de plusieurs choses, une seule et méme— 
chose se retrouverait également dans plusieurs, ce qui vépugne,  Jbid, po 100; a déetde que 
bien que ces concepts ne donnent pas les choses comme diserétes atnet que les donne la sensa- 
tion, ils wen sont pas moins justes et valables et embrassent les choses réelles, de sarte qual est 
vrat que les genres et les espéces subsistent en cd sens quills se rapportent @ des chases subst. 
tantes, car e'est par métaphore seulement qua los philosophes ont pu dive que cos universauw subs 
sistent; au sens propre ce seratt dire quidls sont substances et lon veut dire seulement que les 
objects qui donnent Wen au» wriversaun subsistent, In explanation of the very Indefinite — 
expression ‘donner We,” we can, since Rémusat does not give hero the words of Abelard, , 
ouly fall back upon the above words concerning genres and espéces, that these “ se rapper. 
tent d des choses subsistantes.” Tho French historians are wont to dealgnate this doctrine — 
of Abelard's as Conceptualism; you Abolard by no moana lays chief stress on tho subject. 
ive concept as such, but on tho word in its relation to tho object donoted by tt. The pith 
of his doctrine ts contained in the soutenco (Rémusat, TL p, 10%); Jv surmo preety, 
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Only in an undeveloped form is Concoptualism contained in those words, in so far, namaly, 
as tho signification of each word is in the first instance the concept connected with it, which 
concept, however, itself has respect to the object denoted by the word (just.as the logical 
judgmont respects objective relations), whence Abelard distinguishos (Dial, p. 288 seq.) a 
signijicatio intellectuals and reatis of all words and propositions; ef Abelard’s affirmation’ 
(Dial, p. 496) that tho Definitum is tho word explained in respect of its meaning (not in 
respect of its ossonco—nilil est definitum, nist declaratum secundum significationem vocae 
bulum). a 

Tn regard to the question of objective existence Abelard expressly combats the (extreme 
realistical) theory that the universal has an independent existonco before the individual. 
True, the species arise out of tho genus by tho addition of a form to the latter (Dial., p.486: 
in constilutione specied genus quod quasi materia ponitur, accepta differentia, quae quasi forma 
superadditur, in speciom transit); but this issuing of the species from the genus does not 
imply a priority of the latter in point of time or existence (/nired, ad Uheolog., 11. 18, 
p. 1083: quwm autem species ex genera ereart sew gigni dieantur, non tamen ddeo necesse est 
genes species suas tempore vel per evistentiam praccedere, ut videlicet ipsum prius esse contigertt 
quam illas; numquanr etenim genus nisi per aliquam speciem suami esse contingit, vel ullatenus 
animal full, antequam rationale vel irrationale fuerit, et ita species cum swis generibus simul 
naturaliter existunt, ut nullatenus genus sine illis, sicut neo ipsae sine genere esse potuerint), Tt 
Wore not impossible to detect in those deliverances the Aristotelian doctrine of the univers 
Sal in the individual (so, in particular, IL, Ritter, Gesch, der Ph, VIL. p, 418, judging 
especially from this passage, ascribes to Abelard the doctrine: wniversalia in re, non ante 
rem); but Abelard is far from expressing in principle this moderate form of Realism and 
developing it in systematic and logical form, For, holding that doctrine, he would have 
poon obliged to declara the subjective sense of the word ‘wniversale” to be the meta- 
phorical one and to explain the expression, “that which can be predicated,” as meaning : 
“that which is in such sense objective, that its concept (and the corresponding word) can 
bo predicated.” On tho contrary, Abelard (Dial, p. 468) oxprossly repels the realistic 
hypothesis (eam philosophican sententiam, quae res ipsas, non tantum voces, genera et species 
esse conjitetur), Still, it would be in vain to seek in Abelard’s works a rigid solution of the 
problem in question, with which he oeeupied himself only incidentally and rather polemic- 
ally, than in tho way of positive development, THis merit consists here only in the for- 
tunate avoidance of certain untenable extremes, 

Notwithstanding his opposition to the theory of the independent existoneo of the uni- 
vorsal, Abelard finds means to support the doctrine of Plato, such as, from tho statements 
of Augustine, Macrobius, and Priseianus, he understands it to be, Tho Ideas, he says, 
exist as tho patterns of things, even before the creation of tho latter, in the divine unders 
standing, Still, the remnant of substantiality which remained to the Tdeas after the 
Plotinic transformation of the Platonic doctrine, became less and less in the specula- 
tions of tho Christian thinkers, who were seeking, not to determine what was the real 
object of the Socratic concept, but to discover between God, the personal spirit, and 
the world, a conneeting link, by which tho ereation of tho latter might bo explained; 
Abelard had already arrived at tho conception of tho Ideas as subjective conceptions 
of tho divine mind (conceptus mentis, Theol, christ, I. p, 1191; non sine causa maatimus 
Plato philosophorwm prae ceteris commendatur ab omnibus, Tbid., TV. yp. 1886; ad hune 
modum Plato formas exemplares in mente divina econsiderat, quas ideas appellat et ad quas 
postmodum quasi ad exemplar quoddam summi artificis providentia operata est. Introd. ad 
Theol. 1.p. 987: sie eb Macrobius (Somn, Setp,, 1. 2,14) Platonem insecutus mentem Dei, quam 
Graeci Noyn appellant, originales rerwm species quae ideae dietae sunt, continere meminit, antes. 
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quam etiam, inquil Priscianus, in corpora prodirent, h. e. in effecta operum provenirent. Ib. 
IL. p. 1096 seqi: hance autem processionem, qua secilicet conceptus mentis in efféectum operanda 
prodit, Priscianus in primo constructionwm (Inst. Gramm., XVIL. 44) diligenter aperit dicens 
generales et speciales formas rerum intelligibiliter in mente divina constitisse, antequam in cor- 
pora prodirent, h. etn effecta per operationem, quod est dicere: antea providit Deus quid et 
qualiter ageret, quam illud impleret, ac si diceret: nihil impraemeditate sive indiscrete egit). Tn 
reference to the divine mind, therefore, Abelard inclines in reality to a form of Concep- © 
tualism, for the adherents of which there would, however, no longer remain any logical, 
motive for limiting the Tdeas to universals, since God thinks also the particular. This con- 
sequence was soon deduced by Bernard of Chartres (below, p. 397). 

Abelard holds, with Augustine, that of all the ancient philosophers the Platonists 
taught tho doctrine most consonant with Christian faith, their One or Good, the Nous with 
tho ideas, and the world-soul, being interpreted as referring to the three persons of the 
Trinity: God the Father, the Logos, and the Holy Ghost. Abelard’s explanation of the 
World-soul as representing the Holy Ghost gaye offence, and was one of the points in the 
acousation of Bernard of Clairvaux against him. In his Dialectic Abelard industriously 
gives prominence to the points of differenco between the Platonic doctrine and the Catho- 
lic, and in particular to the fact that the soul of the world is represented as coming forth — 
from the Nous jin time, whereas the Holy Ghost proceeds eternally from the Father and 
tho Son, and only his working in the world has had a temporal beginning, namely, with 
the world itself. The passage in the Dialectic appears like a recantation, for which reason 
Cousin (Our, tnéd, dbel, Introd, p. XXXV.) not without reason concludes that this 
work was composed after the Council of Sens (1140). 

Tf, as Nominalism or Individualism logically implies, three divine persons are three 
Gods, then one God is one divine person. Abelard, who did not quit the nominalistie 
stand-point as such (notwithstanding the modifications by which he brought it nearer to 
Conceptualism), bub decidedly rejected the Tritheism of Roscellinus, verged by his doctrine 
toward Monarchianism (which reduces the three persons to Sivek attributes of God), al- 
though ho did not confess this consequence, Otto of Freising, a pupil of Gilbertus Porre- 
tanus, while showing how the theological position of Abelard resulted from the Nominalism 
which ho had imbibed from Roscellinus, his first teacher, says (De Gestis Frid., I. 47) that — 
Abolard compared the unity in essence of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to the unity in the 
Syllogism of tho threo parts of the Syllogism (sententiam ergo vocwm seu nominum in naturalt 
tenens facullate non caute theologiae admiscul, quare de sancta Trinitate docens et scribens tres ‘ 
personas rimium attennans non bonis usus exemplis inter cetera dixit: sicut cadem oratio est” 
propositio, assumptio et conclusto, dta cadem essentia est pater et jilius et spiritus sanctus). This 
comparison is omployed by Abelard in the Jntrod. ad Theol, II. p. 1078; it was probably 
Buggested hy August. de Vera Mel, 18, see above, p. 342; but the introduction of the Syllo- 
gism into tho comparison is the work of Abelard. He often employs, besides, the almost — 
Monarchianistio comparisons of Augustine, the opponent) of the generic interpretation of the 
Trinity, / 

The question whethor God can do more than he'really does is decided by Abelard to 
the effect that if can only be answered in tho affirmative, when abstract reference is had 
to the divine power alone; but that when the unity of the divine power and wisdom is ~ 
considered, it must be answered in the negative (7h. Chm, p. 1353 aaa Epist. Th. ed. 
Rheinw,, p. 58 seq.) 

Tn his presentation of the doctrines of the Church, the chief merit of Abelard consists in 
his endeavor to maintain a cortain independence with regard to patristic authority. In the 
bold work, “ Sie ef Non," ho makes the authorities neutralize each other by placing side by _ 
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sido their mutually contradictory assertions, Abolard gives indeod rules whereby the con- 
tradictions may for the most part be recognized as only apparent, or duo to the ovil dosigns 
of forgers or to the inaccuracy of copyists; yot onough of them aro loft standing to foree 
assent to the proposition that only what is contained in the canonical Seriptures is without 
exception and unconditionally true, and that no one of the Church Fathors may bo regarded 
as of oqual authority with tho Apostles. Our duty Is to investigate, and for investigation, 
according to Aristotle, doubt prepares tho way (Dubitando enim ad inquisitionem venimus, 
inquirendo veritatem percipimus, Prol., ap. Cousin, p. 16). Whero a strict domonstration 
cannot be given, the moral consciousness must bo our guido (Introd. ad Th., 11. p. 119; 
magis autem honestis quam necessuriis rationibus ulimur, quoniam apud bonos id semper prin 
cipium stalutiir, quod ex honestate wmplius commendatur). 

Not inconsiderablo is Abolard’s merit in Ethics, especially on account of his development 
of the doctrine of conscience, by emphasizing tho subjective aspect. Te regards Christian 
ethics as a reformation of the natural law of morals (Theol. Christ, WL. p. 1211: st enim 
diligenter moralia evangelii praecepta consideremus, nihil ea, aliud quam reformationem. legis 
naturalis inventemus, quam seculos esse philosophos constat), The philosophers, like the Nyvan- 
gelists, represent tho intention (andmi dntentio) as tho criterion of morality, hey rightly 
teach that the good hate sin from love of yirtuo, and not from a slavish foar of punishment 
(i2., p. 1205), Tho business of Hthies is, according to Abelard, to point out the highest 
good, as the aim of human endeavor, and to show tho way to tho samo (Dialog. dnter philos., 
Jud. eb Chr., p. 669). The absolutely highest good is God; the highest good for man is 
love to God, which makes him well-pleasing to God, and the greatest ovil is to hate God, 
whereby man becomes displeasing to God (ib,, p, 694 seq.). Tho way which loads to the 
highest good is virtue, 7. ¢, a will of which goodness has become a confirmed quality (, 
p. 669 soq.; %b., 675: bona in habitwn solidata voluntas), Tho “habilus” of virtho makes 
one inclined to good actions, just as the opposite habitus inclines ono to evil actions (2th, 
Prol., p. 594), Yet itis notin the action, but in the intention, that moral good and evil 
reside. In tho broader sense, it is true, the word fault (peceatum) donotes any deviation 
from the fitting (quaecunque non convenienter factmus, Ei, ch, 16), even when uninten- 
tional, but in its narrower signification it denotes only a voluntary error, Actions as sueh 
are indifferent, Nor is the propensity to evil, which belongs to us in consequence of 
original sin, ¢. g., tho morely natural inclination to anger or sensuality arising from the 
disposition of tho body, in itself sin. It is only the consenting to evil which is sin, and 
that because it implies a culpable contempt of God (Ath, ch, 8: non enim quae fiant, sed quo 
animo fiant, pensat Deus, nec in opere, sed in tnitentione meriun eperantis vel lus consistit, 
Ib., ch. 7: opera omnia in se indiferentia nec nist pro intentione agentis vel bona vel mata 
dicenda sunt, non videlicet quia bonum vel mahun sit ea fiert, sed quia bene vel male flunt, hoe 
est-em intentione qua convent flert aut minime, 1b., ch, 3: hwne vero consensum proprie peced 
tum nominamus, hoe est culpam animae, qua damnationem meretur vel apud Dew vea stam 
twitur. Quid est enim iste consensus nisi contemtus Del et affensio ipsius? Non enim Dews ew 
damno, sed ca contemtu offend’ potest). Abelard gives special prominenco to the conception 
of conscience (conscientia), or the individual moral consciousness of the acting subject, as 
opposed to the objective norms of morality. ‘he idea of sin, he affirms, implies not only a 
departure from what is morally good in itself, but at the same time a violence done to the | 
sinner’s own moral consciousness; whatever, therefore, is nob in conflict with this con- 
sciousness is not sin, although that which harmonizes with one’s own moral consciousness 
is not for that reason virtue, unless this consciousness is what it ought to be. The coin 
cidence of the objective norms with the subjective consciousness is the condition of virtue 
in the most completo sense, which consists in a direction of the will in accordance with 
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these guides; *and the same coincidence is the condition of sin in the most complete sense, 
as being a direction of the will in opposition tothe same guides. Tf, however, the subjeet- 
ive moral eonvietion of a person is erroneous, then the corresponding acts of will and 
performance are, not indeed good, but faulty, though less faulty than would be a course of 
action in accordance with the objective norms, but opposed to the conscienco of the agent 
(Eth, ch, 13: nen est peccatum nisi contra consctentiam, 1b, ch. 13s non est ttaque tutentio 
bona divenda quia bona videlur, sed tnsuper quia talis est sicut existimatur quum videlicet Wud 
ad quod tendit, si Deo placere credit, tn hac insuper existimatione sua nequaquam jullatur. db, 
ch. ld: ste e¢ los qui persequantur Chrristum vel suos, quos persequendos eredebant, per opera- 
tionen. peccasse dicimus, qui tamen gravius culpam peccassent, si contra consetentiam ets 
parcerent), Sin, in the proper and strict sonse of the word, as tho consenting to known eyil 
and contempt of God, is avoidable, although on account of the sinful propensities, against 
which we are obliged to combat, it cannot be avoided without great diMeulty (70, ch, 16; st 
autem proprie peccatum rntelligentes solum Det contemtum dicamus peccatum, potest revera sine 
hoo vila transig’, quamvis cum maxima dificultate), 

The rationalistic tendoncy of Abelard was complained of by St. Bornard of Clairyanx, 
who affirmed that ho “savored of Arius whon ho spoke of tho Trinity ” (referring to the com- 
parison of the Father and the Son to the gonus and tho species; others of his comparisons 
are moro Sabellian in spirit), “of Polagius whon ho spoke of grace, and of Nestorius 
whon he spoko of the person of Christ” (pést, ad Guidonem de Castello). St. Bornard said 
furthor, that “whilo he labored to prove Plato a Christian, ho showed himself a heathen” 
(Zpist. ad papam Innocentium). But although Abelard was compellod to recall those parts 
of his teachings which were in conflict with the doctrine of the Church, his influence on 
his contemporaries and on following generations was great and lasting, By Anselm and 
Abelard tho dialectical form was ineffaceably impressed on tho theology of the Middle 
Ages. ; 

An anonymous Commentary to the De Interpretatione, from which Cousin (/ragmens 
Philos, Phil. Scol.) has published some extracts, belongs to the school of Abelard; tn it 
logic is defined as doctrina sermonwm, and, in accordance with the plan followed by Abelard 
himself in his Dialectica, is divided into doctrina incomplexorum, propositionum et syllogts- 
morwm, Warther remoyed from Abelard’s doctrine are the contents of the treatise De Jr- 
tellectidus, which Cousin (dragm. Philos, 2d ed, Paris, 1840, pp, 461-496) has published as 
a work of Abolard, and in which tho concepts (dntellectus), which tho author calls also specu 
lationes or visus animé, aro explained and distinguished from sensus, ymaginatio, extstimatio, 


soientit, “and ratio, Aristotle's Anal. Poster. must at least in parts have beon known to the’ 


author, and that in another translation than the Bodthian, since in the latter déga is trans 
lated by opinatio, and not by eaistimatio (soo Prantl, Gesch. der Log., I. pp. 104, 206), The 
concept is derived by abstraction from tho porceptions of tho sonses, and in it we think a 
form without regard’ to its substratum (sulecta materia), or an undifferentiated essence, 
‘with no distinction of individuals (natwram quamlibet) indigerenter’ absque suorum seilicet 
individuorwm discretione), Tho manner in which wo hérd regard the object of tho concept 


is difforont from that in which the objoct itself subsists, sineo in reality tho drdierens only — 


exists in the midst of individual plurality, and not unmixed and by itself, as in thought 
(nusquam enim ta pure subsistit, stout pure conetpitur, et nulla est natura, quae tnadigerenter 
subsistat), This, however, does not render the concept falso; for it could only be such in 
caso beoncoived the object as being different from what it really is, but not when only the 
modus attendendi intellectus and tho modus subsistendt of tho ves aro distinguished from one 


another. i 


Tho treatiso to which Cousin has given the title: De Generidus et Speciebus (publishing 
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it from a MS. of St. Germain as a work of Abelard’s in Ouvr. Inéd. @’Ab., pp. 50%-550), is, 
as was rightly perceived by H. Ritter (Gesch. der Philos., VII. p. 363, ef. Prantl, IT. p, 143 
seq.), of a style and of contents such as preelude our attributing it to Abelard; but Ritter’s 
conjecture that Joscellin (or Gauslenus)—who was Bishop of Soissons from 1122 to 1161, 
and of whom we know, through John of Salisbury (Metalog., IT. 17, p. 92), that he “wntversali- 
tatem rebus in unum collectis attribwit et singulis eandem demit”—or one of his pupils was the 
author, is also uncertain. In this work several doctrines relating to tho subject of the con- 
troversy between Nominalism and Realism are cited and discussed in an erudite and acute 
manner, allof which doctrines belong indeed to the first half of the twelfth. contury, but 
searcely all of them to the time of Abelard’s youth (when Cousin believes the work to have 
been written). In distinction from Abelard, the author of this work, who indeed employs in 
part the arguments of Abelard (p. 514), confesses his adhesion to a moderate form of Realism, 
by which the universal is represented as not immanent in the single individual as such, but 
in the totality of similar individuals. Abelard (see above, p. 392) had founded his Nominal- 
istic conception of universals on the Aristotelian definition of the universal as that whose 
nature it is to be predicated of several objects, by combining with this definition his doe- 
trine that not things, but only words can be predicated (or, res de re non praedicatur). But 
the author of the treatise now in question escapes this nominalistic consequence of the 
above definition by taking “predicated” in the sense of ‘principally signified by tho 
predicated word” (prinetpaliter significar’ per vocem praedicatam, Cousin, p. 531); but that 
which is signified is always something objective, and in the case of the names of species, 
that which is signified principaliter is the totality of similar individuals, (The author illus- 
trates the difference between principaliter significare and secondary meanings by a reference 
to the Aristotelian employment of white as an example of quality—reminding us thus of 
Anselm's. dialogue De Grammatico.) Accordingly the author defines (p. 524 seq.) the species 
as not that human essence, which is in Socrates or any other individual alone, but as the 
collected essence of all individuals of the same nature; the species is thus essentially plural, 
though one in name, just as a nation is called one, though consisting of many persons 
(speciem dico esse non illam essentiam hominis solum, quae est in Socrate vel quae est in aliquo 
alio individuorum, sed totam illam collectionem ex singulis aliis hujus naturae conjunctam, quae 
tota collectio, quamvis essentialiter multa sil, ab auctoritatibus tamen una species, unum universale, 
una natura appellatur, sicut populus quamvis ex multis personis collectus sit, unus dicttur). The 
individual is not identical with the universal, but when the universal is affirmed of the 
individual (e. g., Socrates est homo), the meaning is that the former inhores in tho latter 
(p. 533: omnis natura, quae pluribus inhaeret individuis materialiter, species est). Tho usual 
denomination of the genus as the materia, and of the substantiahs differentia as the forma, 
by the addition of which it becomes a species, is also found here (p. 516 ef al.). The matter 
of the individual is its species and its individuality is its form (p. 524: wnumquodque indi- 
- viduum ex materia et forma compositum est, ut Socrates ex homine materia et Socratitate forma, 
sic Plato ex simili materia, sc. homine, et forma diversa, sc. Platonitate, componitur, sic et sin 
guli homines ; et sicut Socratitas, quae formaliter constituit Socratem, nusquam est extra Socratem, 
sic illa hominis essentia, quae Socratitatem sustinet in Socrate, nusquam est nisi in Socrate), 
Bernard of Chartres (born about 1070-1080), William of Conches, and Adelard of 
Bath, who all taught in the first half of the twelfth century, grounded their teachings on 
Plato, but endeavored, in order not to come in conflict with the authority of Aristotle, to 
combine the opinions of both those thinkers. We stand, says Bernard of himself and his 
contemporaries, in comparison with the ancients, like dwarfs on the shoulders of giants. 
On the authority of the Platonic Timaeus (in the translation of Chalcidius) and of the 
Augustinian reports concerning Platonism, or rather concerning Neo-Platonism, Bernard 
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supposes matter (kyle) to have been reduced to orderly shape by the world-soul, and that. 
the world-soul issued from the divine reason in which the Ideas were contained, and which 
was itself the Logos of God the Father, the suprema divinitas, called also by Bernhard 
Tagaton. The Ideas or formae exemplares, which remain unchanged amid all the change 
of individual objects and are the original grounds of all things, exist as eternal concepts 
of genera, species, and also of individuals in the divine reason (Bern., Aegacosm., ap. 
Cousin, Ocu. Inéd. @ Abélard, p. 628: Noys summi et exsuperantissim’ Det est iniellectus et 
ex ejus divinitate nata natura, in qua vitae viventis imagines, notiones aeternae, mundus intel- 
ligibilis, rerum cognitio praefinita. Hrat igitur videre velut in speculo tersiore quidquid opert 
Dei secretior destinaret affectus. Iilic in genere, in specie, in individuali singularitate. con- 
scripta quidguid yle, quidquid mundus, quidquid parturiunt elementa.  Iilic evarata supremt 
digito dispuncioris textus temporis, fatalis series, dispositio saeculorum ; illic lacrymae pauperum 
fortunaque regum, etc.). The soul [of the world] is an Endelychia (évreréyera of Aristotle) 
which issued, as if by emanation (velut emanatione defluxit), from the divine mind, This 
soul (p. 631) then gave shape to nature (natwram informavit), William of Gonches, who 
discusses particular physiological and psychological problems, avows, in those eases in 
which Platonism. diverges from the Christian doctrine, his adhesion to the latter (Chms- 
tianus swum, non academicus, ap. Cousin, Oeuvr. Inéd. @’Ab., p. 673), especially in reference to 
the question of the origin of souls (cwm Augustino credo et sentio quotidie novas animas non ex 
traduce [which opinion Augustine had, however, not unconditionally rejected], ron ex aliqua 
substantia, sed ex nihilo, solo jussu creators creari). Little as William of Conches is disposed 
to accept the authority of the Church Fathers in matters of physics (“ ets? enim majores nobis, 
homines tamen,” etc.), he yet submits to it unconditionally in spiritual matters (‘in ets, quae 
ad fidem cath. vel ad institutionem morum pertinet, non est fas Bedae vel alicut alti sanctorum 
patrum contradicere”’), In what manner the theory of ideas was reconciled with the Aris- 
totelian doctrine is shown by the work (composed about 1115) of Adelard of Bath, who 
distinguished himself through his extensive knowledge of natural history, acquired on long 
journeys, especially among the Arabians, and who translated Nuclid from the Arabie (ef. 
Sprenger, Mohammad, Vol. 1., Berlin, 1861, p. III.). He says (ap. Hauréau, PA. Se, Te 
p- 225 seq.) that Aristotle was right in teaching that genera and species were immanent in 
individuals, in so far as it is true that the objects of sensation are, according to the 
manner in which they are considered—i. e., according as swe pay attention to their indi- 
vidual existence or to that in which they resemblo each other—individuals or species or 


genera, but that Plato was also right in teaching that they only exist in complete purity _ 


apart frofm things, 7. e., in the divine mind. 

Walter of Mortaigne (died in 1174 while Bishop of Laon), is mentioned by John of 
Salisbury as the chief representative of the doctrine that the same objects, according to the 
different condition (status) in which they are considered—i. ¢., according as our attention is 
directed to their differences or to their likeness, to the indiferens or the consimile in them— 
are either individuals or species or genera (Afetalog., II. 17: partiuntur igitur status duce Gar- 
tero de Mauretania, et Platonem in eo quod Plato est, dicunt individwum, in eo quod home, speciém, 
in eo quod animal, genus, sed subalternwm, in eo quod substantia, generalissimum). This doctrine 
is spoken of by the same author as no longer maintained by any one in his time, Abelard 
(in the Glossulae super Porphyriwm, ap. Rémusat, Ab., II, p. 99 seq.; probably arguing 
against Adelard of Bath), and, from a different point of view, the author of the work De 
Generibus et Speciebus (Cousin, Oewvr, Inéd. @Ab., p. 518) had opposed it. - : 

Gilbert de la Porrée (Gilbertus Porretanus, called also Pictaviensis, from Poitier, his 
native place), a pupil of Bernard of Chartres and others, advanced, in connection with the 


Boéthian rendering of Aristotle’s definition of the universal (quod natum est de pluribus prae- 
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dicari), the doctrine of “native forms” (which John of Salisbury thus sums up: wniver- 
salitatem formis nativis attribuit et in earwm conformitate laborat; est autem forma nativa 
originalis exemplum et quae non in mente Dei consistit, sed rebus creatis inhaeret, haec graeco 
eloquio dicitur eidoc, habens se ad ideam ut exemplum ad exemplar, sensibilis quidem in re senst- 
bili, sed mente concipitur insensibilis, singularis quoque in singulis, sed in omnibus wniversalis). 
Tn his commentary to (Pseudo-) Boéthius de Trinitate (Op. Boéth., ed. Basil., 1570, p. 1152), 
Gilbert distinguishes two significations of the word substance: 1) quod est, sive subsistens, 
2) quo est, sive subsistentia.* Genera and species are generic and specific subsistences, but 
not objects existing substantially (non substant vere, p. 1139); subsisting things constitute 
the being of their subsistences (res subsistentes sunt esse subsistentiarum), while the*subsist- 
ences are substantial forms (formae substantiales, p. 1255 seq.). There are generic and 
specific, and also singular subsistences, which latter exist always in only one individual; 
individuals are distinguished from each other not only by accidental, but, also, by substan- 
tial properties (p. 1128). The intellect (dntellectus) collects (colligit) the universal, which 
exists, but not. as a substance (est, sed non substat), from the particular things which not 
merely are (sunt) but also (as subjects of accidents) have substantial existence (substant, 
p. 1138 seq.), by considering only their substantial similarity or conformity (p. 1135 seq.; 
1252). In sensible or natural things form and matter are united; the forms do not exist 
as ‘native forms” apart from things (inabstracte), but with them (concretae) ; the mind can 
by abstraction (abstractim) attend to them (attendere); for things are often conceived (con- 
cipiuntur) not in the way in which they are, but in another way (p. 1138). In God, who is 
pure form without matter, the archetypes of material things (corporwm exemplaria, p. 1138) 
exist as eternal, immaterial forms. No one of the categories (as Gilbert teaches, with 
Augustine and others) can be applied in its literal sense to God (p, 1154); theological 
speculation, which relates to the immaterial, to that which exists abstractly, cannot con- 
form altogether to the laws of natural, concrete things (p. 1140; 1173). In his theological 
speculations Gilbert caused scandal by teaching that the one God in three persons was the 
one deitas or divinitas, the one form in God by which God is God, and from which the three 
persons derive their form (forma im Deo, qua Deus sit, the forma, qua tres personae infor- 
mentur). The subject was especially discussed at the Council at Rheims in 1148. Saint 
Bernard condemned the distinction between Deus and Divinitas.—The work of Gilbert, De 
Sex Principiis, treats of the last-six categories of Aristotle: actio, passio, ubi, quando, situs, 
habere. Numerous commentaries on it were written by later Scholastics. According to 
Gilbert, quantity, quality, and relation (in proprio statu) are inherent (/ormae inhaerentes) in 
the category of substance, while the last six categories are only (respectw alterius) assistant 
forms (formae assistentes) in connection with the same’ category. The validity of this 
distinction is quite questionable, especially when relatio is reckoned among the inherent 
forms, for relation is impossible without a reference to a second object, and it is in just this 
reference that it consists ; Gilbert regarded it as sufficient that the possibility in general of 
being related to something else should exist in the object itself. In this Albertus Magnus 
agreed with him; but the later Scholastics recognized only substance, quantity, and quality 
as absolute categories, and ascribed to the seven others a relative character, just as Leib- 
nitz also recognized as “ déterminations internes” only ‘Pessence, la qualité, la quantité” 
(reducing, however, the ten categories of Aristotle to five, viz.: substance, quantity, 
quality, action and passion, and relation). 

Petrus Lombardus (of Lumelogno, near Novara, in Lombardy, and who died’in 1164, 


* [Since forms have no accidents, it cannot be said that they substant, or are substances, but since 
they, nevertheless, subsistunt, they are termed subsistentiae [or subsistences].”. Erdmann, Grundrise 
der Gesch. der Philos. § 168. 8—Tr.] 
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while Bishop of Paris) collected in his four books of Sentences various sayings of the 
Chureh Fathers concerning ecclesiastical dogmas and problems, but was not uninfluenced 
_in his exposition of them by Abelard’s Ste e¢ Non and the Summa Sententiarum of Hugo 
of St. Victor, Potrus Lombardus treats, in the first book, of God as the absolute good 
(quo fruimur), in the second of creatures (guibus uéimur), in the third of the incarnation 
(which Hugo had considered in connection with the doctrine of God and the Trinity in his 
first book) and of redemption and of the virtues, and in the fourth of the seven saecra- 
ments, as the signs (signa) by which salvation is communicated, and of the end of the 
world. His work became and for centuries continued in the schools to be the principal 
basis of theological instruction. It was imitated by some, and commented on by very © 
many. In the dialectical treatment of theological questions his Sentences were, as a rule, 
made the point of departure. Similar works were prepared by Robert Pulleyn (died at 
Rome in 1150; from his work: Sententiarum libri octo, Petrus Lombardus borrowed much), 
Robert of Melun, Hugo of Amiens, and Peter of Poitiers, a pupil of Peter the Lombard. 

The orthodox Mystics of the twelfth century, such as Abelard’s opponent, Bernard of - 
Clairvaux (1091-1153)—who valued knowledge only in so far as it ministered to edification, 
and held that to seek for knowledge on its own account was heathenish—Hugo of St. 
Victor (1097-1141)—a man of encyclopedical erudition, who laid down the principle, 
that the “uneorrupted truth of things cannot be discovered by reasoning "—and his dis- 
ciple, Richard of St. Victor (died in 1173)—who treated the faculty of mystical contem- — 
plation as superior to ¢maginatio and ratio—contributed to the elaboration of ecclesiastical 
doctrine; but, inasmuch as they really made the images of the fancy of more account than 
the conceptions of the reason, they occupied a position so foreign and hostile to philosophy, - 
that it was impossible that they should contribute materially to the advancement of the 
latter. Walter of St. Victor, a monastic Prior, gave (according to Buleus, Hist. Univ. 
Par., 1. p. 404, and Launoy, De var. Arist. fort., ch. 3), in about the year 1180, to Abelard, 
Petrus Lombardus, Gilbert and Peter of Poitiers, the name of the “four labyrinths of 
France,” affirming that all of them, “inspired with the Aristotelian spirit, had treated with 
scholastic levity of the ineffable Trinity and the Incarnation.” 

John, of Salisbury in’ the south of England (Johannes Saresberiensis), was born about 
1110-20, and educated in France in the years 1136-1148. In the latter year he returned 
to England. Te was a friend of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, and of Thomas 
Beeket, and from 1176 till his death in 1180 was Bishop of Chartres. Te was a pupil — 
of Abelard, of Alberich, the anti-nominalistie logician, of Robert: of Melun, of William of — 
Conches, and Gilbert de la Porrée, and also of Robert Pulleyn the theologian, and others. — 
Like Abelard and Bernard of Chartres, but to a still greater extent than they, he combined — 
with the study of logie and theology the study of classical authors. He composed in 
1159-1160, about twenty years after the time when he had pursued his studies in logie, his 
two principal works, the Policraticus, 7. e., the overcoming of the inanities (nugae) of the court 
by the spirit of ecclesiastical philosophy, and the Afetalogicus, on the value of logic, in which 
he undertook the defense of that discipline (logicae suscepit patrocinium, Prol., p. 8, ed. Giles). 
The Metaogicus is full of information concerning the manner in which logic was cultivated — 
by the Scholastics of John’s time. John mentions in the Metalogicus (II. 17) eight different — 
opinions (the eighth, according to which the species are “ maneries,” or maniéres, is akin to — 
the seventh, according to which they are formed by the act of colligere), and among them, — 
as the third in order (after the doctrines of Roscellinus and Abelard), the conceptualistie 
(which he thus expresses: aliws versatur in intellectibus et eos duntaxat genera dicet esse et 
species; sumunt enim occasionem a Cicerone et Boéthio, qui Aristotelem laudant auctorem quod 
haec credt et dict debewnt notiones [Cicero appeals only to the authority of “ Graeci,” by whom — 
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the Stoics are to be understood]; est autem, ut ajunt, notio ex ante percepta forma cujusque 
rei cognitio enodatione indigens, et alibi: notio est quidam intellectus et siinplea aninui conceptio ; 
0 ergo deflectitur quidquid scriptum est, ut intellectus aut notio wniversalium wniversalitatem 
claudat). John does not avow an unconditional acceptance of either of these doctrines, but 
shows himself everywhere most favorably inclined to the doctrine of Gilbert; he conceives 
the wniversalia to be essential qualities or forms, immanent in things and separated from 
them only by abstraction, and he contests the hypothesis of independent Ideas existing 
apart from God. - For the rest, in reference to this question he for the most part expresses 
himself as in doubt (Metal., II. 20: qui me in his quae sunt dubitabilia sapienti, academicum esse 
pridem professus sum). He holds it to be unfitting to spend too much‘time on problems of 
this kind or to devote all one’s life to them alone, and charges even Aristotle with subtilizing 
(argutias, Polier., III. 3; VII. 12 et al.); Aristotle, he says, was more convincing in his argu- 
ments against the opinions of others than in the demonstration of his own, and was by no 
means infallible and, as it were, ‘‘sacrosanctus"” (Metal., HI. 8; IV. 27). John had too 
often seen how, in the defense of an opinion, all other passages from the authorities were 
violently accommodated to the one passage from which the opinion in question had been 
derived, not to feel scandalized by a mode of interpretation which permitted such proce- 
dures. He therefore demands that heed be paid to the changes in the use of words, and 
that perfect uniformity in expression be not always expected. He also admits the real 
difference in opinion and even the errors of the ancient masters, without, however, com- 
prehending their differences as phases of the development of philosophic thought. In 
opposition to the fruitless contentions of the schools, John lays great weight on the ‘ ufile,” 
and especially on whatever furthers moral progress. All virtue, even that of the heathen, 
is derived from divine illumination and grace (Policrat., III. 9). The perfect will is in 
God’s sight equal to the act; yet works furnish that evidence which God requires of our 
perfect will (Policr., V. 3: probatio dilectionis exhibitio operis est), John's practical stand- 
point is that of rigid ecclesiasticism. 

Alanus (‘ab Insulis”) (died a monk at Clairvaux, about 1203) wrote in five books, De 
Arte sive de Articulis Fidei Catholicae, in which he sought to confirm the principal doe- 
trines of the Christian Church by rational grounds. Setting out from general propositions 
in regard to causation (such as quidquid est causa causae, est etiam causa causati; onvnis causa 
subjecti est etiam causa accidentis [nam accidens habet esse per subjectum]; nihil semet ipsum 
composuit vel ad esse produait [nequit enim aliquid esse prius semet ipso], etc.), he presents, 
following essentially the order of the Sentences of Peter the Lombard,-in the first book the 
doctrine of God, the One and Triune, the sole cause of all things; in the second, the 
doctrine of the world, the creation of angels and men, and free-will; in the third, the doe- 
trine of the restoration (reparatio) of fallen man; in the fourth, the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments of the Church; and in the fifth, the doctrine of the resurrection and the future life. 
Alanus had known the book on Causes (Liber de Causis), which is founded on Neo-Platonic 
theses and came to the Scholastics through the Jews. 

Amalrich, of Bena in the district of Chartres (died while teaching theology at Paris, 
in 1206 or 1207), and his followers, among whom David of Dinant was the most distin- 
guished, philosophized in a sense somewhat opposed to the teaching of the Church and ap- 
proaching to Pantheism. Their doctrines were condemned in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, at the Synod of Paris in 1209, and at the Lateran Council called by Pope Innocent 
IL. in 1215, and their writings, as also the work of Hrigena and the Physics of Aristotle, 
and afterward also the Aristotelian Metaphysics, which seemed to favor their doctrines, were. 
forbidden to be read (cf. below, § 98). Amalrich taught (according to Gerson, De Con- 
cordia Metuph. cwm Log.. TV.) the identity in some sense of the Creator with the creation. 
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God was the one essence of all creatures, The Ideas possessed creative power, although 
they wero themselves created, All that was divisible and changeable would return finally 
into God. David of Dinant composed a book entitled De Tomis (& ¢, de divisiontbus), in 
which he sought to demonstrate that God and the original matter of the universe and the 
Nous were identical, since they all corresponded with the highest (most abstract): concept 
which can be formed; if they were diverse, there must exist above them some higher and 
common cloment or being, in which they agreed, and then this would be.God and Nous 
and the original matter (Albert. M., Stwmma Th, I. 4. 20) The principal sourees from 
which this extreme Realism was derived, were (in addition to the Albigensian heresy, 
which was founded on Manicheism and Paulicianism) the works of John Scotus and 
Dionysius Areopagitas but at least David of Dinant, and probably Amalrich also, had 
mado uso of the Metaphysics and Physics. of Aristotle—on which, together with his Bthies, 
from this timo forward the development of Scholasticism depended—and David of Dinant 


had very probably mado uso of the “ Fons Vitae” of Avicebron (Jbn Gebirol, see below, ~ 


§ 9%). 


§ 95. The causes which led to the transformation of the Scholastic 
philosophy ‘after the end of the twelfth century and its development 
into the highest perfection attainable for it, were that acquaintance 
with all the works of Aristotle, for which the Scholastic philosophers 
were indebted to the Arabians, the Jews, and, at a later time, to the 
Greeks, as also their acquaintance with the philosophy of those men 
by whom Aristotle was thus made known to them. Among the 
Greek Christians, after the suppression of Neo-Platonism by the 
decree of Justinian (529), and when the heterodox influence of ‘this 
philosophy on Christian theologians (as illustrated by Origen and his 
pupils) had been brought to an end, the Aristotelian philosophy gained 
constantly in authority, the Aristotelian dialectic, which was first 
employed only by heretics, being finally employed also by the ortho- 
dox.in their theological controversies. The school of the Syrian Nes- 
torians at Edessa (afterward at Nisibis) and the medico-philosophi¢al 
school at Gandisapora were principal seats of Aristotelian studies ; 
through them the Aristotelian philosophy was communicated to the 
Arabians. The Syrian Monophysites also participated in the study 
of Aristotle, especially in the schools at Resaina and Kinnesrin, 
Johannes Philoponus, a Monophysite and Tritheist, and Johannes 
Damascenus, an orthodox monk, were Christian <Aristotelians, the 
latter of whom, in scholastic fashion, employed the logie and.meta- 
physies of Aristotle as aids..to the systematic presentation of the 
strictly orthodox faith, In the eighth and ninth centuries all studies 
were on the decline in the Orient; yet the tradition of them was pre- 
served, In the eleventh century Michael Psellus and Johannes 
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Italus distinguished themselves especially as logicians, From the 
centuries next following several commentaries on works of Aristotle 
and some minor works on other philosophers have been preserved, 
Tn the fifteenth century the Greeks, particularly after the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks in the year 1453, brought to the nations 
of the West that increased knowledge of ancient literature which, in 
the department of philosophy, gave rise to the struggle between Aris- 
totelian Scholasticism and the newly-arising Platonism. 


The philosophy of the Greeks in the Middle Ages is disoussed by Jac, Brucker (/Mest, erit, piilos,, Vol, 
IIL, Leipsic, 1743, pp, 582-554), and, in later times, with special reference to logic, by Carl Prantl (@eseh, 
der Logik, L., p. 648 soq., and IL, pp, 261-206), H, Rénan (Paris, 1852) has written of the Peripatetic philose- 
phy among the Syrians. Ch G@, Hoffmann, De hermeneuticis apud Syros Aristoteleia (Disa, Jnauy.), 
Berlin, 1868. 

The Aristotelian logic was already regarded to a certain extent as an authority in the 
school of Origen. Gregory of Nazianzen wrote an abridgment of the Organon (see Prantl, 
Gesch. d. L., 1. p.. 657). But at first the Aristotelian philosophy was studied more by here- 
tics than by Orthodox Christians. The Platonie doctrines were more allied to those of 
Christianity and were more highly esteemed, yet in proportion as theology became a scho- 
lastic science the Aristotelian logic was more highly prized as an organon. 

Together with Nestorianism, Aristotelianism found acceptance in the fifth century among 
that part of the Syrians who dwelt’ in the Hast, and especially in the school at Kdessa. 
The oldest document of this philosophy among the Syrians is a commentary on Arist, de 
Interpr., by Probus, a contemporary of Ibas, who was Bishop of Hdessa, and translated the 
commentaries of Theodorus of Mopsueste on certain books of the Bible, The same Probus 
wrote also commentaries on the Anal. Pri. and Soph. Hl. Tn 489 the school at Ndessa was 
broken up by command of the Emperor Zeno, on account of tho Nestorianism which pre- 
vailed in it, and the persons implicated fled to Persia and spread there, under the favor of 
the Sassanids, their religious and philosophical doctrines. Out of tho remains of the 
school at Edessa arose the schools at Nisibis and Gandisapora, the latter being more par- 
ticularly devoted to medicine (Academia Hippocratica). King Chosrots of Persia tool a 
lively interest in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. Men educated in the school at 
Gandisapora became afterward teachers of the Arabs in modicine and philosophy, Later, 
but not with less zeal than the Nestorians, the Syrian Monophysites or Jacobites applied 
themselves to the study of Aristotle, At Resaina and Kinnesrin in Syria existed schools 
in which the Aristotelian philosophy was dominant, This study of Aristotle began in the 
sixth century with Sergius of Resaina, who translated Aristotle’s works into the Syriac 
language. In codices of the British Museum there exist by him (according to Rénan, De 
Philos. Perip. apud Syros, p. 25); Log. tractatus, Liber de causis universé jucta mentem Arise 
totelis, quo demonstratur universum circulum efficere, and other works. Among the men 
educated at Kinnesrin, Jacob of Edessa, who translated theological and philosophical works 
from Greek into Syriac, deserves to be mentioned; his translation 6f the Caleg. of Aristotle 
is still extant in MS. 

Concerning Johannes Grammaticus or Philoponus, seo above, § 87, pp. 847, 349, and con. 
cerning Johannes Damasconus, ¢)., pp. 847, 862. In the second half of the ninth century the 
Patriarch Photius distinguished himself by his comprehensive erudition; his Bibliotheca (ed. 
Bekker, Berlin, 1824) contains extracts from numerous Philosophical works, THis work 
on the Aristotelian Categories exists in MS. 
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Michael Psellus (born A. D, 1020) wrote an Introduction to Philosophy (printed Venice, 
1532, and Paris, 1541), a book on the opinions of the philosophers concerning the soul 
(Paris, 1618, etc.), and also commentaries on the Quingue Voces of Porphyry and Aristotle's 
Categories (Venice, 1532; Paris, 1541) and Aristotle’s De Interpretatione (Venice, 1503).™ 

A younger contemporary and rival of Psellus and his successor in the dignity of a 
bratog giAoocégwv was Johannes Italus, author of commentaries on the De Jnierpr. of Aris- 
totle and on the first four books of the Topica, and the author also of other logical works, 
which are preserved in MS. (see Prantl, Gesch. der Log., II. p. 294.seq.). .A contemporary 
of Johannes Italus was Michael Ephesius, who, like Eustratius, Metropolitan of Nicmwa 
in the twelfth century, and others, wrote a commentary on parts of the Organon of 
Aristotle. 

In the first half and about the middle of the thirteenth century lived Nicephorus Blem- 
mydes, author of an ’Erivou? Aoyije (published by Thomas Wegelin, Augsburg, 1605). 
(The Greek voces memoriales for the syllogistic modes, with the exception of the Theo- 
phrastic modes, are found also*in this ’Excrou7, although only written on the margin in 
the MSS., no mention being made of them in the text; they were, therefore, probably 
added by later hands, in imitation of the Latin words Barbara, ete.) An individual 


termed Georgius Aneponymus wrote likewise about the same time a compendium of the 


Aristotelian logic (printed at Augsburg in 1600). 
From the beginning of the fourteenth century a compendium of logic by Georgius 


* To him also is ascribed a compendium of Logic, bearing the title: Svvowes eis thy ‘Apterorédoug 
Aoyixhy éexto7junv (edited by Elias Ehinger, Wittenberg, 1597), which reproduces in five sections the 
substance of the mept épunvetas of Aristotle, the Jsagoge of Porphyry, and the Categ., Anal. Priora and 
Topica ot Arist, ; the Topicw are given in the same form in which Boéthius gives them; they are followed, 
in chapters 25 and 26 of the filth book, by a section on onnacia (significatio) and on drodars (suppositio). 
A complete summary of the contents of this Synopsis is given by Prantl, Gesch. der Log., 11., pp. 265-208. 
In this compendium are found the syllogistic mnemonic words, in which a denotes the universal aflirma- 
tive judgment, ¢ the universal negative, ¢ the particular affirmative, and o the particular negative judgment. 
The voces memoriules given for the four chief modes of the first figure, are ypaupara, éypawe, ypadidi, 
texvixds; for the five Theophrastic modes of the same figure (ont of which modes Galenus formed the fourth 
figure): ypdupaow, erage, xapior, mapOevos, iepdv; for the four modes of the second figure: éypae, Karexe, 
wéTpLov, dxodov; for the six modes of the third figure: draot, cOevapds, lodkis, aowidi, dards, eprtos 
(cf. Prantl, Gesch, der Log., U.. p. 275 seq.); the Latin logicians used instead the familiar words: Barbara, 
Celarent, Darii, Ferio, ete. The discussion of onnacia and drodeous, added to the last chapter of the 


Topica, forms a part of the doctrine which later Latin logicians were accustomed to present under the — 


title “De Terminorwm Proprietatibus,” and to whieh they gaye the name of Modern Logie (Zrcetatus 
Modernorum), in distinction from the logic transmitted from ancient times (Logica Antiqua). Whether 
Psellus was really the author of this Svvoyus, is, however, very doubtful, In a manuseript of the work 
now at Munich (formerly at Augsburg), apparently of the fourteenth century, the following notice is added 
by a later hand: tod copwrarov Weddod eis Thy "AptororéAous Aoyexhy emcoTHuNY ovvowes, and hence Whinger 
edited the work as one of Michael Psellus. But in other manuscripts the work is called a translation of 
the logical compendium of Petrus Hispanus (see below, § 103), Ggorgins Scholarius (see below, Vol. 11, §8) 
being named as the translator. The name of the translator is probably incorreetly given, for tho Manieh 
MS. is so old that it. can seareely have been transhited from the Latin work, unless it were by an earlier trans- 
lator (say, Maximus Planudes, who lived about 1850), Prantl regards the Compendium of Petrus: Mis« 
panus as a translation of the Synopsis of Psellus, while Val. Rose and Charles Thurot believe the Greek 
work to be a translation of the Latin one, If we adopt the latter theory, which the comparison of texts 
compels us to do, there still remains the question as to the origin of the new logical doctrines “ dé terni- 
norum proprietittibus (which arose in general from the blending of logic and grammar), which question 
needs, in regard to single points, to be ansivered more satisfactorily than it as yet has been, Of. Prantl, 
Gesch, der Log., Il. p. 288, and TI. p. 18; also “ Aichael Psellus und Petrus THispanis, eine Rechtferti- 
gung, Leips. 1867,” and, on the other hand, Val. Rose, in the “ Zermes,” IL, 1867, p. 146 seq,, and Charles 
Thurot, in the Reowe archéologique, n. 8. X., Juillet d Décembre, 1864, pp. 267-281, and Nos, 18 and 27 of 
the Revue Critique for 1867. ; 
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Pachymeres has been preserved; it is entitled "Emcrou rie ’ApiotorédAove Aoycnye (printed 
at Paris, 1548), and follows closely the Aristotelian Organon. In the fourteenth century 
Theodorus Metochita wrote paraphrases of the physiological and psychological works of 
Aristotle, and works on Plato and other philosophers (Fabric., Bibl. Gr., Vol. 1X.). In the 
period next succeeding, the study of Plato and Aristotle was pursued with zeal by the 
Greeks. 


§ 96. The whole philosophy of the Arabians was only a form of 
Aristotelianism, tempered more or less with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 
The medical and physical science of the Greeks and Greek philosophy 
became known to the Arabs especially under the rule of the Abassidee 
(from aA. p. 750 on), when medical, and afterward (from the time of 
the reign of Almamum, in the first half of the ninth century) philo- 
sophical works were translated from Greek into Syriac and Arabic by 
Syriac Christians. The tradition of Greek philosophy was associated 
with that combination of Platonism and Aristotelianism which pre- 
vailed among the last philosophers of antiquity, and with the study 
by Christian theologians of the Aristotelian logic as a formal organon 
of dogmaties; but in view of the rigid monotheism of the Moham- 
medan religion it was necessary that the Aristotelian metaphysics, 
and especially the Aristotelian theology, should be more fully adopted 
among the Arabs than among the Neo-Platonists and Christians, and 
that in consequence of the union among the former of philosophical 
with medical studies the works of Aristotle on natural science should 
be studied by them with especial zeal. Of the Arabian philosophers 
in the Last, the most important were Alkendi, who was still more 
renowned as a mathematician and astrologer, Alfarabi, who adopted 
the Neo-Platonic doctrine of emanation, Avicenna, the representative 
of a purer Aristotelianism and a man who for centuries, even among 
the Christian scholars of the later medizyval centuries, stood in the 
highest consideration as a philosopher and, still more, as a teacher of 
medicine, and finally Algazel, who maintained a philosophical skep- 
ticism in the interest of theological orthodoxy. The most important 
Arabian philosophers in the West were Avempace (Ibn Badja), Abu- 
bacer (Ibn Tophail), and Averroés (Ibn Roschd). Avempace and 
Abubacer dwell in their works on the idea of the independent and 
gradual development of man. Abubacer (in his “ Watural Jan”) 
develops this idea in a spirit of opposition to positive religion, 
although he affirms ‘that positive religion and philosophical doctrine 
pursue the same end, namely, the union of the human intellect with 
the divine. Averroés, the celebrated commentator of Aristotle, inter- 
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prets the doctrine of the latter respecting the active and the passive 
intellect in a sense which is nearly pantheistic and which excludes the 
idea of individual immortality. He admits the existence of only one 


active intellect, and affirms that this belongs in common to the 


whole human race, that it becomes temporarily particularized in in- 
dividuals, but that each of its emanations becomes finally reab- 
sorbed in the original whole, in which alone, therefore, they possess 
immortality. 


The philosophy of the Arabs, and especially the Arabian translations of Aristotle, ave treated of by 
Mohammed al Schahrastani (died 4. p, 1158) in his History of relfgious and philosophical sects among the 


Arabs, written in Arabic and edited by W. Cureton, London, 1842-46—German translation by Haarbriicker, _ 


Halle, 1850-51, On the same subject Abulfaragius (of tho thirteenth century), AZést, Dynast, (Oxford, 1068), 
and other Arabian scholars haye written, and also the following authors; THuotius, De clare dntenpretibus, 
Paris, 1681, p. 128 seq.; Renaudot, De burbanicis Aristotelis versionibus, apud abr, Bibl, Gry t, Wh, ps 
291 seq., ed. Harless, ef. I., p. S6l seq.; Brucker, Ast, Crit, Philos,, IL, Leips, 1748, pp, 1-240 (Brucker follows 
particularly Moses Maimonides and the historian Pococke, but also copies many fables from the untrust- 
worthy Leo Africanus); Reiske, De principibus muhkammedanis, gui aut ad eruditiona aut ab amore 
litterarum et litteratorm clarwerunt; Leips, 1147; Casiri, Bibliotheca Arabico-hispana, Madrid, 1160; 
Buhle, Conmentatio de studii graecarum litterarwn inter Arades initiis et rationibus, in the Comm, 
reg. soc, Gotting, t. XI, 1791, p. 216; Proleg. edit, Amst. quam curavit Buhle, t. 1, Zweibricken, 1791, 
p. 815 seq.; Camus, Votices et ewtraits des manuser. de la didl. nat., t. VI. p. 892; de Sney, Afém, sur 
‘Vorigine de la littérature chea les Arades, Paris, 1805; Jos, von Hammer in the Letpe, Litteraturgedtung, 
1813, 1814, 1820, 1826, and especially in Nos, 161-163, which contain a short history of Arabian motaphysies; 
A. Tholuck, De wi, quam @raeca philosophia in theologiam tum Mohanunedanomen, tun Judaeorum 
exercucrit, part. I, Hand, 1885; F. Wiistenteld, Die Ahadenen der Araber und thre Lehrer, Gdttingen, 
1857, Gesch. der arab, Aerate, Qdttingen, 1840; Aug, Schmélders, Decwn, philos, Arad, Bonn, 1886, and 
Essai sur les écoles philosophiques chez les Arabes, Paris, 1842 (where particularly the Motekallomin or 
philosophizing theologians and the philosopher Algazell are treated of); Miigel, De arableis serptomum 
graec, interpretibus, Meissen, 18413 J. G. Wenrich, De auctorwm graecorum versionibus et comnentardia 
syriacis, arabicts, armeniacis, persicisgue, Leips, 1842; Ravaisson, Mém, su la philos, @ Aristotle ches les 
Arabes, Pavis, 1844 (in Compt. rend. de Vacad., t. V.); Ritter, Gesch. der Philos., VU, pp. 603-760 and VIL, 
pp. 1-178; Hauréan, Ph. Se., I. pp. 862-390; v. Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. der arab, Litteratur, Vols, 
I-VIL, Vienna, 1850-56; FE. Rénan, De Pislos. perip, apud Syros, Paris, 1852, p. 51 seq, ; 8. Munk, Mélanges 
de philosophiejuive et arabe, renfermant des extraits méthodiques de lia sowrce de vie de Salomon Thy 
Gebirol, dit Avicebron, ete., des notices sur les principaus philosophes arabes et leurs doctrines, et une 
esquisse historique de la philosophie chez les juifs, Paris, 1859; ef. his article on the Arades, Kenai, 
Fanabi, Gazali, Ton-Badja, Ion Roschd, Tbn-Sina, in the Dictionnaire des sciences philos, Paris, 1844-52; 
Fr. Dieterici, Der Streit Zwischen Mensch und Thier (an Arabian poem of the tenth century), Die Vietu- 
ranschauung und Naturphil. der Araber im zehnten Jahrhundert aus den Schriften der lauteren 
Briider tibersetzt, Berlin, 1861, Die (mathematische) Propideutik der Arader, Berlin, 1865, and Die Logik 
und Psychologie der Araber im10, Jalrh. nach Chr, Leipsic, 1868, and Ieinr, Steiner, Die Mutaeiiten 
oder Freidenker im Istam als Vorldiufer der islamischen Dogmatiker und Philosophen, nebst kritisohen 
Anm, eu Gazzal’s Munkid, Leipsic, 1865, Cf. also E. H. Palmer, Oriental Mysticism, a treatise on tha 
Sufistic and Unitarian Theosophy of the Persians, compiled From native sources, London, 18074 Leo 
pold Dukes, Pirilosophisches aus dem 10, Juhrh. bei den Mohammedanern und Juden, Nakel, 1808; A, y. 
Kremer, Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen des Islam, Leipsic, 1868, 

Of Alkendi write Abulfaragius, in his J/ést. Dynast., IX.; and, among tho moderns, Lackomacher, 
Helmst., 1719; Brucker, ist. erit. philos., I1T., Leipsic, 1743, pp. 63-69; Casiri, Bibl, Arad, 1, 968 90q. 5 
Wiistenfeld, Gesch. der arab. Aerete und Naturforscher, Gittingen, 1840, p, 21 seq.; Schmdlders, Assad 
sur les écoles philos, chee.les Arabes, p. 181 seq.; Haurdan, PA, Se, 1, p. 863 seq, (who also makes some 
citations in the passage referred to froin the Tractatus de erroribus philosophorwm (of the ‘thirteenth 
century, still existing in MS.); G. Fligel, Al-Kindd, genannt “der Philosoph der Araber,” ein Vorbild 
seiner Zeit und seines Volkes, Leipsic, 1857 (in the Adh. filr die Kunde des Morgentandes, published by 
tho German Oriental Society, Vol, I. No, 2), in which (pp. 20-35) the titles of the two hundred and sixty 
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five works of Alkendi are enumerated as given in the Fihrist; and Munk, in the Dict. des Se. Ph, 8, v 
Kendi, and Mélanges, pp. 839-341. 

On Alfarabi, ef. among others Casiri, Bibl. Arab.-Hisp., I. p. 190; Wistenfeld, Gesch. der arab, 
Aerzte und Natury., p. 53 seq.; Schmélders, Docwm, philos, Arab., p. 15 seq.; Munk, Dict., s. v. Farabi, 
and Mélanges, pp. 841-852; two of his works were printed in Latin, at Paris, in. 1688, viz.: De Scientiis 
and De Intellectu et Intellecto (the latter published also with the works of Avicenna, Venice, 1495); in 
addition to these Schmélders gives two others, Abu Nasr Alfarabii de rebus studio Aristotelicae 
philosophiae praemiitendis commentatio (pp. 11-25), and Abu Nasr Alfarabii fontes quaestionum (pp. 
43-56). A considerable number of citations from Alfarabius are to be found in the works of Albertus 
Magnus and others. Moritz Steinschneider, A/furadi, Petersburg and Leipsic, 1869. 

Several of the works of Avicenna were translated into Latin before the end of the twelfth century, the 
Canones of the Art of Medicine being translated by Gerhard of Cremona, while Dominicus Gundisalvi and 
Avendeath the Jew translated his Commentaries on Aristotle’s De Anima, De Coelo, De Mundo, Auseultat. 
Phys. snd Metaphys., and his Analysis of the Organon (Jourdain, Recherches Critiques, p. 116 seq.) Tis 
Metaph, was edited at Venice in 1498. His Logie (in part) and several other works, under the title, 
- Avicennae peripatetici philosophiae medicorum facile primi opera in lueem redacta, Venice, 1495; a 

short treatise on logic by Avicenna was published in a French translation by P. Vattier, at Paris, in 1658; a 
didactic poem, intended to convey elementary instruction and containing the main principles of logic, is 
included by Schmdlders in his Doewn, Philos. Arab, pp. 26-42. A German translation of Avicenna’s poem, 
entitled “ To the Soul,” is given by v. Iammer-Purgstall in the Vienna Zectschrift fiir Kunst, ete, 1835. 
His philosophy is discussed by Scharestani in his History of the relig. and phil. Sects, pp. 848-429 of the 
Arabian text, and 213-832 (Vol. II.) of Haarbricker’s German translation; on his logic see Prantl, @esch. 
der Log. 11. pp. 818-861, and B. Maneberg, Zur Lrkenntnizslehre von Ibn Sina und Albertus Magnus, in 
the Abh. der philos.-philol. el. der k. bayer, Akad. der Wiss., XI. 1, Munich, 1866, pp. 189-267, 
A translation of Algazel’s “ Makacid al jilasifa” was brought about near the middle of the twelfth 
“century, by Dominicus Gundisalvi; it was edited with the title, Logica et Philosophia Algazelis 
Arabis, by Peter Lichtenstein of Cologne, Venice, 1506. The Confessio jidei orthodoworwm Algageliana 
is given in Pococke’s Spec. Iist. Arab., p. 274 seq., ef. Brucker, ist. crit, philos., V., pp. 848 seq., 856 seq. 
The ethical treatise, entitled “ O Child, has been published in Arabie and German by Jos. von Hammer- 
Purgstall, Vienna, 1888; in his Introduction, yon Han mer gives the particulars of the life of Algazel. 
Another ethical work, called “ The Scales of Actions,” translated into Hebrew by Rabbi Abraham ben 
Hasdai of Barcelona, has been published by Goldenthal under the title, Compendium doctrinaé ethicae, 
Leipsic, 1889. Tholuck, in the above-cited work, De V7%, ete., cites several theological dicta from a Berlin 
MS. of Algazel’s Liber quadraginta placitorum circa principia religionis. The work entitled “ The 
_ Reanimation of the Religious Sciences,” is discussed by Hitzig in the Zedtschr. d. d. morgenl. Ges., VIL, 
1852, pp. 172-186, and by Gosche (see below). Cf. Aug. Schmdlders, Lssut sur les écoles philos. chee les 
Arabes ef notamment sur la doctrine d Algazali, Paris, 1842; Munk, Dictionn, des se. phil, 8. v. Gazali, 
and Mélanges, pp. 866-888, and R. Gosche, Veber Ghazedli's Leben und Werke, in Abh. der Berliner 
Akad. d. Wiss., 1858, phil.-hist, Cl, pp. 289-811 ; with reference to his logie see Prantl, II. pp. 861-873, 

On Avempace, see Munk, Ifélanges de philos. juive et arabe, py. 888-410. 

Abubacer’s work: “ Z/ajt Lin Jakdhan,”’ was early translated into Hebrew, and was published in 
Arabic with a Latin transiation by Ed. Pococke, under the title, Philosophus autodidactus sive epistola, 
in qua ostenditur quomodo ex inferiorum contemplatione ad superiorum notitium mens ascendere 
possit, Oxford, 1671 and 1700; it was translated from this Latin version into English by Ashwell and 
George Keith, a Quaker, from the Arabic original by Simon Ockley, into Dutch by other translators, and 
into German by Joh. Georg Pritius (Frankfort, 1726), and by J. G. Eichhorn (Der Natirmensch, Berlin, 
1788). Cf. on Abubacer, Ritter, Gesch. der Ph., VIII. pp. 104-115, and Munk, d/elunges, pp. 410-418, 

The works of Averroés were first printed in Latin in 1472, and afterwards very frequently, generally 
with the works of Aristotle. Of those who have written upon Averroés we name Lebrecht, in the 
Magazin fiir die Litleratur des Auslandes, 1842, No. 79 seq. ; E. Rénan, Averroés et VAverroisme, Paris, 1852, 
2d ed., 1865, and Munk, Dict., IIL p. 157 seq., and Mélanges, pp. 418-458, On his logic, see Prantl, Gesch, der 
Logik, I. pp. 374-885, and M. Jos, Miller, Philos. wnd Theol, des Averroés,in the Monwmenta Saecularia, 
published by the Royal Academy of Sciences of Bavaria, on the occasion of its 100th anniversary, March 28, 
1859, Munich, 1859. A medical work by Averroés, on therapeutics, was published in Latin under the title 
* Colliget” (Collijjat, Generalities), in the tenth volume of the works of Aristotle, together with the Com- 
mentary of Averroés, Venice, 1552, ete. An astronomical work, containing a summary of the Ptolemaic Al- 
magest, in which Averroés follows strictly the Ptolemaic system, is still existing in MS., and also in a Hebrew 
translation, in the Imperial Library at Paris; in other works he said, with Ibn Badja and Ibn Tophail, that 

_ the Ptolemaic computations were correct, but that the actual state of things did not correspond with the 
system of Ptolemy; the theory of epicycles and excentricities was improbable, and he wished, since he was 
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woe 


then too old for such inquiries, that his words might incite others to further investigations (Averr. in Arést., 


Metaph., XII. 8). And in fact, his somewhat younger contemporary, Abu Ishak al Bitrodji (Alpetragius, 
about 1200), the astronomer, and pupil of Ibn Tophail, in order to avoid the hypothesis of epicycles, excen- 
tricities, and the two contrary motions of the spheres, originated another theory, of which the fundamental 


idea was, that the slower motion from east to west was to be explained not by a supposed motion in the con- — 


trary direction, but from the diminished influence of the outermost moving sphere—an influence decreasing — 


as the distance from it increased. The work of Alpetragius was translated by Michael Scotus into Latin in 
1217; another Latin translation, made from another in Hebrew, appeared at Venice, in1531. Cf. Munk, HKél., 
pp. 518-522. But Averroés has become far more renowned in philosophy than in medicine and astronomy, 
especially through his commentaries on the works of Aristotle. For several of these works he did a three- 
fold service, by preparing, 1) short paraphrases, in which he reproduced the doctrines of Aristotle in strictly 
systematic order, omitting Aristotle's examinations of the opinions of other philosophers, but occasionally 
adding his own views and the theories of other Arabian philosophers, 2) commentaries of moderate extent, 
which he himself designates as résumés, and which are commonly termed the intermediate commentaries, 


8) complete commentaries (of later date). The works of each kind relating to the Analytica Posteriora, _ 


the Physics, the De Coelo, De Anima, and Metaphysics, are still extant. (The Arabic original of the inter- 
mediate commentary on the De Anima exists, written in Hebrew characters, in the Library at Paris.) Of 


the works on the Jsagoge of Porphyry, the Categ.; De Interpr., Anal. Priora, Top., De Soph. El., Rhetor., : 


Poet., De Gen. et Corr., and Meteorolog., only the shorter commentaries and the paraphrases are in exist- 
ence, For the Vicom. Hthics Averroés wrote only a shorter commentary. Only paraphrases of the Parva 
Naturalia and of the four books De Partibus Animalium, and of the five books De Generatione Anima- 
lium, are extant. There exists no commentary by Ibn Roschd on the ten Libri Hist. Animatlium, nor on 
the Politics, of which, at least in Spain, no copies were at hand. The Greek originals of the Aristotelian 
writings were unknown to Ibn Roschd; he understood neither Greek nor Syriac; where the Arabic trans- 
lations were unclear or incorrect, he could only attempt to infer the correct meaning from the connection 
of the Aristotelian doctrine. Besides his Commentaries, Ibn Roschd composed several philosophical 
treatises, of which the more important were, 1) Tehafot al Tehafot, ¢.e., destructio destructionis, a refuta- 
tion of Algazel’s refutation of the philosophers; a Hebrew translation of this work is extant in MS., from 
which again a (very bungling) Latin translation was made, published at Venice in 1497 and 1527, and in 
the Supplement to several old Latin editions of the works of Aristotle, together with the Commentaries 
of Averroés. 2) Investigations concerning diverse passages of the Organon, in Latin, with the title: 
Quaesita in libros logicae Aristotelis, printed in the same Latin editions of Aristotle; Prantl (@esch. der 
Log., I1., p. 374) regards these Quaesita, as also an “ Zpitome” of the Organon, as spurious. 3) Physical 
treatises (on problems in the Physics of Aristotle), published in Latin in the editions mentioned. 4) Two 
treatises on the union of the pure (immaterial) intellect with man, or of the active intellect with the 
passive, in Latin, 7béd., with the titles: Zpistola de connewione intellectus abstracti cum honvine and De 
animae beatitudine. 5) On the potentia or material intellect, extant only in a Iebrew translation, 
6) Refutation of Ibn Sina’s division df beings into beings absolutely accidental (subliuary), beings accidental 
as such but rendered necessary through an agency external to themselves (God), and the absolutely necessary 
being—in reply to which Averroés remarks, that the necessary product of a necessary cause can never be 
called accidental; the work exists in Hebrew among the MSS. of the Imperial Library at Paris. : 7) On 
the agreement of religion with philosophy, in Hebrew, béd. 8) On the true sense of religious dogmas or 


ways of demonstrating religious dogmas, in Hebrew, édéd., in Arabic, in the Escurial. Some other treatises 


are lost. 


Sprenger, in his work on the life and doctrine of ‘ Mohammad” (I., Berlin, 1867, p. 17), 
designates as the cause of the rise of Mohammedanism among the Arabs, the felt need of a 
religion at once monotheistic and antitrinitarian; but a need, adds Sprenger, is always and 
necessarily followed by an attempt to satisfy it, which attempt is repeated until the end is 
attained. In contradistinction from ecclesiastical Christianity, Mohammedanism can be re- 
garded as the result of the late but all the more energetic reaction of Subordinationism, 
which, since the Council of Niczea, had been suppressed by violence rather than spiritually 
overcome, and from the stand-point of which the Trinitarian faith necessarily appeared.as 
a concealed tritheism. An edict such as that of the Emperor Theodosius of the year 380, 
which threatened all who were not Catholics, and who were denominated as “inordinate 
madmen,” with temporal and eternal punishments, might indeed fortify Catholicism exter- 
nally, but could not strengthen it internally; on the contrary, it could’ only foster a 
languid and prescriptive faith, which continued only in controversies concerning dogmatic 
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subtilties to manifest a certain vitality, but was unable to resist a violent shock from 
without. 

Ebionitic Christians had still continued, even after the triumph of Catholicism, to main- 
tain their existence, particularly in the Nabathwan wilderness. - They were divided into 
several sects, of which some retained rather the features of Judaism, while others pos- 
sessed those of Orthodox Christianity. In the time of Mohammed there existed two of 
these sects in Arabia, the Rakusii and the Hanifs (Sprenger, I. 43 seq.). To the first. 
belonged (according to Sprenger’s conjecture) Koss, who preached at Mecca the unity of 
God and the resurrection of the dead, and for this purpose also visited the fair at Okatz, 
where Mohammed heard him. The Hanifs were (accotding to Sprenger, 7b.) Hssenes, who 
had lost nearly all knowledge of the Bible and had submitted to various foreign influences, 
but professed a rigid monotheism. Their religious book was called ‘ Roll of Abraham.” 
In the time of Mohammed several members of this sect were living in Mecca and Medina, 
and Mohammed himself, who originally had worshiped the gods of his people, became a 
Hanif. The doctrine of the Hanifs was Islam, ¢. ¢., submission to the one God; they were 
themselves Moslim, %. e., men characterized by such submission. Very considerable was 
the direct influence exerted hy Judaism on Mohammed (ef. Abraham Geiger, Was hat Mo- 
hammed aus dem Judenthum aufgenommen? Bonn, 1833). The name Mohammed seems to 
have been an official designation assumed by the founder of the new religion; according to 
an old tradition he was originally called Kotham, and afterward also Abul Kasim (father of 
Kasim) after his eldest son; he, however, said of himself that he was the Mohammad, @ e., 
the extolled, the Messiah announced by the Thorah, but that in the Gospel his name was 
Ahmad, i. ¢., the Paraclete (see Sprenger, I. p. 155 seq.); Abraham had called him and the 
Son of Mary had foretold his coming (¢b., p. 166). 

In Mohammed himself and in his followers, the abstract idea of the one infinitely 
exalted being, to whom alone worship was due, led to the enthusiasm of a quickly-blazing 
fanaticism. This ‘fanaticism pitilessly annihilated all resistance, but its subjects were 
unable to appreciate in their full significance and to cultivate the many influences and 
forces of actual human life; they failed to recognize the immanence of the divine in the 
finite; they lacked the power to bring the sensual nature of man under that discipline 
which would make it ancillary to morality, and were obliged therefore either to govern it 
despotically or to leave it under the unchecked influence of passion, while no alternative 
was left to the rational spirit but the mechanical subjection of au unreflecting and fatahstic 
faith. to the will of Allah and to the revelation of himself as made through the Prophet. 
By a doctrine which was the direct opposite of the Christian doctrine of peace, and which 
called on men to fight for the glory of God, and by a course of action which received from 
this doctrine its religious sanction, extremely important results were attained in the begin- 
ning; but soon the period of stability commenced and the period of relaxation and degen- 
eracy quickly followed: of 

It is reported that, in the year 640, what remained (said to be 50,120 volumes) of the 
Alexandrian Library, after its destruction in 392 by Christians under Bishop Theophilus, 
was burned by Amrn, the General of the Caliph Omar, as a means of.raising the Koran to a 
position of exclusive authority (Abulfarag., Hist. Dyn., p. 116).. Be this a mere legend or an 
historical fact, it cannot be denied that the Mohammedan doctrine of Islam was completely 
antagonistic to the Old-Hellenie conception of life, as represented in the principal works 
of that collection. It was of necessity more hostile than Christianity to Greek paganism. 
Among the Grecian philosophies, the doctrine of Aristotle, although (especially in his 
ethics,ewhich rested on the Hellenic principle of freedom and order) differing essentially 
in spirit from the doctrines of Mohammedanism, contained many points of agreement with 
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these doctrines. His doctrine of the personal unity of God made his metaphysics more 
acceptable to the Mohammedans than to the Fathers of the Christian Church. His physics 
was a source of information in a field of inquiry scarcely touched on in the Koran, and 
could not but be welcome as furnishing a scientific basis for the healing art. His logic 
could be of service ag an instrament (organon) of method in every science, and especially 
in every theology which aspired to a scientific form., Thus Aristotelanism gradually 
found entrance among the Mohammedans, notwithstanding that the Koran forbade all free 
investigation concerning religious doctrines, and consoled those who doubted only with the 
hope of a solution of their doubts at the judgment-day. Still, foreign philosophy remained 
always confined to a narrow circle of inquirers. The rationalistic Mutazilin, the orthodox 
Ascharites, ete., were theological dogmatists (Motehallenvin, Hebrew Medabberim, 1. e., Teachers 
of the Word, in distinction from the teachers of the kh, 7. e., the traditional law. 

The acquaintance of the Mohammedan Arabs with the writings of Aristotle was brought 
about through the agency of Syrian Christians. Before the time of Mohammed many 


Fd dee Repro 


Nestorian Syrians lived among the Arabs as physicians. Mohammed also had intercourse ~ 


with Nestorian monks. Hareth Ibn Calda, the friend and physician of the prophet, was a 


Nestorian. It was not, however, until after the extension of the Mohammedan rule over 


Syria and Persia, and chiefly after the Abasside had commenced to reign (A. D. 750), that 
foreign learning, especially in medicine and philosophy, became generally known among 
the Arabs. Philosophy had already been cultivated in those countries during the last days 
of Neo-Platonism, by David the Armenian (about 500 A. D., see above, p. 259; his Prolog. 
to Philos. and to the Isagoge and his commentary on the Cuteg., in Brandis’ collection of 


Scholia to Arist.; his Works, Venice, 1823; on him, ef. C. F. Neumann, Paris, 1829) and 


afterward by the Syrians especially. Christian Syrians translated Greek authors, particu- 
larly medical, but afterward philosophical authors also, first into Syriae and then from 


Syriac into Arabic (or they perhaps made use also of earlier Syriac translations, some of - 
which are to-day extant).. During the reign and at the instance of Almamun (A. D. ~ 
813-833) the first translations of works of Aristotle into Arabic were made, under the 
direction of Johannes Ibn-al-Batrik (7. ¢., the Son of the Patriarch, who, according to Renan 


[J. 1, p. 57], is to be distinguished from Johannes Mesue, the physician); these transla- 


tions, in part still extant, were regarded (according to Abulfaragius, Histor. Dynast., p. 153 | 


et al.) as faithful but inelegant. .A man more worthy of mention is Honein Ibn Ishak (Jo- 
hannitius), a Nestorian, who flourished under Motewakkel and died in 876. Acquainted 
with the Syriac, Arabic, and Greek languages, he was at the head of a school of inter- 
preters at Bagdad, to which his son Ishak ben Honein and his nephew Hobeisch-el-Asam 
also belonged. The works not only of Aristotle himself, but also of several ancient Aris- 
totelians (Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Themistius, and also Neo-Platonic exegetes, such as 
Porphyry and Ammonius), and of Galenus and others, were translated into (Syriae and) 
Arabic. Of these translations, also, some of those in Arabie are still existing, but the 
Syriac translations are all lost. (Honein’s Arabic translation of the Categories has been 
edited by Jul. Theod. Zenker, Leips. 1846.) In the/ tenth century new translations, not 
only of the works of Aristotle, but also of those of Theophrastus, Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, Themistius, Syrianus, Ammonius, etc., were produced by Syrian Christians, of whom 
the most important were the Nestorians Abu Baschar Mata and Jahja ben Adi, the Tag- 
ritan, as also Isa ben Zaraa. The Syriac translations (or revisions of earlier translations) 
by these men have been lost, but the Arabic translations were widely circulated and haye 
in large measure been preserved; they were used by Alfarabi, Avicenna, Averroés, and the 
other Arabian philosophers. The Republic, Timaeus, and Laws of Plato were also trans- 
lated into Arabic. Averroés (in Spain, about 1150) possessed and paraphrased the Rep., 
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but he did not possess the Politics of Aristotle; the book existing in MS. at Paris, entitled 
Siaset, 7. e., Politica, is the spurious work De Regimine Principwm s. Secretwm Secretorum ; 
the Politics of Aristotle is not known to exist in Arabic. Further, extracts ‘from the 
Neo-Platonists, especially from Proclus, were translated into Arabic. The Syrians were 
led, especially in consequence of their contact with the Arabs, to extend their studies 
beyond the Organon; they began to cultivate in the Arabic language all the branches of 
philosophy on the basis of Aristotle’s works, and in this they were afterward followed by 
the Arabs themselves, who soon surpassed their Syrian teachers. Alfarabi and Avicenna 

were the. scholars of Syrian and Christian physicians. The later Syrian philosophy bears 
the type of the Arabian philosophy. The most important representative of tle former was 
Gregorius Barhebreeus or Abulfaragius, the Jacobite, who lived in the thirteenth century 
and was descended from Jewish parents, and whose compendium of the Peripatetic phi- 
losophy (Butyrum Sapientiae) is still of great authority among the Syrians. 

Alkendi (Abu Jusuf Jacub Ibn Eshak Al Kendi, ¢. ¢., the father of Joseph, Jacob, son 
of Isaac, the Kendeean, of the district of Kendah) was born at Basra on the Persian Gulf, 
where later, in the tenth century, the “Brothers of Purity,” or the “Sincere Brethren,” 
who collected in an Encyclopedia the learning then accessible to the Arabians, were 
located. He lived during and after the first half of the ninth century, dying about 870. 
He was renowned.as a mathematician, astrologer, physician, and philosopher. He com- 
posed commentaries on the logical writings of Aristotle and wrote also on metaphysical 
problems. In theology he was a rationalist. His-astrology was founded on the hypothesis 
that all things are so bound together by harmonious causal relations that each, when com- 
pletely concéived, must represent as in a mirror the whole universe. 

' Alfarabi (Abn Nasr Mohammed ben Mohammed ben Tarkhan of Farab), born near the 
end of the ninth century, received his philosophical training mainly at Bagdad, where he 
also began to teach. Attached to the mystical sect of the Sifi, which Said Abul Chair 
had founded about A.D. 820 (under the unmistakable influence of Buddhism, although 
Tholuck [‘ Sswfismus,” Berlin, 1821, and “ Bliithensammlung aus der morgenliind. Mystik, 
Berlin, 1825] assigns to it a purely Mohammedan origin), Alfarabi went at a later epoch 

to Aleppo and Damasens, where he died A. p. 950. In logic Alfarabi follows Aristotle 
almost without exception. Whether logic is to be regarded as a part of philosophy or not, 
- depends, according to Alfarabi, on the greater or less extension given to the conception of 
philosophy, and is therefore a useless question. Argumentation is the instrument by 
which to develop the unknown from the known; it is employed by the wtens logicus ; logica 
docens is the theory which relates to this instrument, argumentation, or which treats of it 
as its subject (subjectum). Yet logic also treats of single concepts (‘ncomplexa) as elements 
. of judgments and argumentations (according to Alfarabi, as reported by Albertus M., De 
Praedicabil., 1. 2 seq., ef. Prantl, Gesch. der Log., IL, p. 302 seq.). Alfarabi defines the 
universal (see Alb. M., De Praed., II. 5) as the wnwm de multis et in multis, which definition 
is followed immediately by the inference that the universal has no existence apart from the 
individual (non habet esse separatum a multis). tis worthy of notice that Alfarabi does not 
admit in its absolute sense the aphorism: singulare sentitur, wniversale tntelligitur, but 
teaches that the singular, although in its material aspect an object of sensible perception, 
' exists. in its formal aspect in the intellect, and, on the other hand, that the universal, 
although as such belonging to the intellect, exists also im sensu, in so far as it exists 
‘blended with the individual (Alb., An. post. I. 1.3). Among the contents of the Meta- 
physics of Alfarabi, mention should be made of his proof of the existence of God, which 
was eniployed by Albertus Magnus and later philosophers. This proof is founded on 
’ Plat., Tim., p. 28: TO yevouévy gauév im’ aitiov Tivdg avdynyv elvar yevéoOar, and Arist., 
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Metaph., XII. %= gore roivuy te kat 6 kevei, ete., or on the principle that all change and all, 
development must have a cause. Alfarabi distinguishes (Fontes Quaesiionum, ch. 3 seq., in 
Schmélders Doc. Phil. Ar., p. 44) between that which has a possible and that which has o 
necessary existence (just as Plato and Aristotle distinguish between the changeable and 
the eternal). Ifthe possible is to exist in reality, a cause is necessary thereto. The world, 
is composite, hence it had a beginning or was caused (ch. 2), But the series of causes and 
effects can neither recede in infinitum, nor return like a circle into itself; it must, there- 
fore, depend upon some nécessary link, and this link is the first being (ens ‘pian! Thi | 
first being exists necessarily; the supposition of its non-existence involves a contradiction. > 
It is uncaused, and needs in order to its existence no cause external to itself. It is the 
cause of all that exists. Its eternity implies its perfection. It is free from alt Berek 
It is simple and unchangeable. As the absolutely Good it is at once absolute thought, | 
absolute object of thought and absolute thinking being (intelligentia, inielligibile, tntelligens).) 
It has wisdom, life, insight, might and will, beauty, excellence, brightness; it enjoys thoy 
highest happiness, is the first willing being and the first object of will (desire), In thel 
knowledge of this being Alfarabi (De rebus studio Arist. phil. praemitt. comm., ch. 4, ap? 
Schmilders, Doc. ph. Arab., p. 22) sces the end of philosophy, and he defines the practical: 
duty of man as consisting in rising, so far as human force permits it, into likeness with. 
God. In his’ teachings respecting that which is caused by or derived from God (Fontes: 
~ Quaest., ch. 6 seq.) Alfarabi follows the Neo-Platonists. His fundamental conception is 
expressed by the word emanation. The first created thing was the Intellect; which came> 
forth from the first being (the Nove of Plotinus; this doctrine was logically consistent? 
only for Plotinus, not for Alfarabi, since the former represented his One as superior to all) 
predicates, while Alfarabi, in agreement with Aristotle and with religious dogmatics,- 
recognized in his first being intelligence). From this intellect flowed forth, as a new! 
emanation, the Cosmical Soul, in the complication and combination of whose ideas the basis. 
of corporeality is to be found. Hmanation proceeds from the higher or outer spheres tor 
the lower or inner ones. Iy bodies matter and form are necessarily combined with each: 
other. Terrestrial bodies are composed of the four elements. The lower psychical powers,” 
up to the potential intellect, are dependent on matter. The potential intellect, through the: 
operation (in-beaming) of the active divine intellect, is made actual (vniedlectus tr adetu or tr 
efectu), and this actual intellect, as resulting from development, may be called acquired: 
intellect (intellectus acquisitus, after the doctrine of Alexander of Aphrodisias, concerning! 
the vov¢ éxixryToc, see above, p. 185). The actual human intellect is free from matter, 
and is a simple substance, which alone survives the death of the body and remains inde- 
structible. Evil is a necessary condition of good in a finite world. All things are under 
divine guidance and are good, since all was created by God. Between the human under- 
standing and the things which it secks to know there exists (as .Alfarabi teaches, De 
Intellecto et Intellectu, p. 48 seq.) a similarity of form, which arises from their having both 
been formed by the same first being, and which makes knowledge possible. 

Avicenna (Abu Ali Al Hosain Ibn Abdallah Tbn Sina) was born at Afsenna, in the 
Province of Bokhara, in the year 980, His mind was early developed by tho study of 
theology, philosophy, aa medicine, and in his youth he had already written a scientifie 
encyclopedia. He taught medicine and philosophy in Ispahan. Ho died at Hamadan in’ 
the fifty-eighth year of his life. His medical Canon was employed for centuries as the 
basis of instruction. In philosophy he set out from the doctrines of Alfarabi, but modi- 
fied them by omitting many Neo-Platonie theorems and approximating more nearly’ 
to the real doctrine of Aristotle. The principle on which his logic was founded, and 
which Averroés adopted and Albertus Magnus often cites, was destined to exert a great 
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influence. It was worded thus: intellectus in formis agit universalitatem (Alb., De Praedicab., 
II. 3and 6). The genus, as also the species, the differentia, the accidens, and the pro- 
prium, are in themselves neither universal nor singular. But the thinking mind, by com- 
paring the similar forms, forms the genus logicum, which answers to the definition of the 
genus, viz.: that it is predicated of many objects specifically different, and answers the 
question, ‘What is it?” (tells the guiditas). It is the genus naturale which furnishes 
the basis of comparison. When the mind adds to the generic and specific the individual 
accidents, the singular is formed (Avic., Log., Venice edition, 1508, f. 12, ap. Prantl, Ge- 
schichte der Logik, Il. 347 seq.). Only figuratively, according to Avicenna, can the 
genus be galled matter and the specific difference, form; such-phraseology (frequent in 
Aristotle) is not strictly correct. Avicenna distinguishes several modes of generic exist- 
ence, viz.: ante res, in rebus, and post res. Genera are ante res in the mind of God; for 
all that exists is related to God as a work of art is related to the artist; it existed in 
his wisdom and will before its entrance into the natural world of manifold existence; in 
this sense and only in this sense is the universal before the individual. Realized with its - 
accidents in matter the genus constitutes the natural thing, res natwralis, in which the uni- 
versal essence is immanent. The third mode of the existence of the genus is that which 
it has in being conceived by the human intellect; when the latter abstracts the form and 
then compares it again with the individual objects to which by one and the same definition 
it belongs, in this comparison (respectus) is contained the universal (Avec., Log., f. 12, 
Metaph., V. 1, 2, f£. 8%, in Prantl, Il. p. 349). Our thought, which is directed to things, 
contains nevertheless dispositions which are peculiar to itself; when things are thought, 
there is added in thought something which does not exist outside of thought. Thus uni- 
versality as such, the generic concept and the specific difference, the subject and predicate 
and other similar elements, belong only to thought. Now it is possible to direct the atten- 
tion, not merely to things, but also to the dispositions which are peculiar to thought, and 
this takes places in logic (Metaph., I. 2; III. 10, in Prantl, II. p. 320 seq.). On this is based 
the distinction of first” and ‘‘second intentions.” The direction of attention to things is 
the first intention (intentio prima); the second intention (¢ntentio secunda) is directed to the 
dispositions which are peculiar to our thinking concerning things. Since the universal as 
such belongs not to things, but to thought, it belongs to the second intention. The prin- 
ciple of individual plurality, according to Avicenna, is matter, which he regards, not with 
Alfarabi as an emanation from the Cosmical Soul, but with Aristotle as eternal and un- 
created; all potentiality is grounded in it, as actuality is in God. Nothing changeable can 
come, forth directly from the unchangeable first cause. His first and only direct product 
is the intelligentia prima (the vov¢ of Plotinus, as with Alfarabi); from it the chain of ema- 
nations extends through the various celestial spheres down to our earth. But the issuing 
of the lower from the higher is to be conceived, not as a single, temporal act, but as an 
eternal act, in which cause and effect are synchronous. The cause which gave to things 
their existence must continually maintain them in existence; it is an error to imagine that 
things once brought into existence continue therein of themselves. Notwithstanding its 
dependence on God, the world has existed from eternity. Time and motion always were 
(Avic., Metaph., VI. 2 et al.; ef. the account in the Tractatus de Hrroribus, ap. Hauréau, Ph. 
Sc., I. p. 368). Avicenna disfinguishes a twofold development of our potential under- 
standing into actuality, the one common, depending on instruction, the other rare, and 
dependent on immediate divine illumination. According to a report transmitted to us by 
Avyerroés, Avicenna, in his Philosophia Orientalis, which has not come down to us, contra- 
dicted his Aristotelian principles, and conceived God as a heavenly body. 

_ Algazel (Abu Hamed Mohammed Ibn Achmed Al-Ghazzali), born A. p. 1059 at Ghaz- 


ot 
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zAlah in Khorasan, taught first at Bagdad, and afterward, having become a Sffi, resided 
in Syria. He died a. p. 1111 at Tus. He was a skeptic in philosophy, but only that« 
his faith might be all the stronger in the doctrines of theology. His. course in this 
respect marked a reaction of the exclusively religious principle of Mohammedanism against 
philosophical speculation—which in spite of all accommodation had not made itself fully 
orthodox—and particularly against Aristotelianism; between the Mysticism of the Neo- 
Platonists, on the contrary, and the Stifism of Algazel there existed an essential affinity. 
In his “ Makacid al jilasifa” (The Aims of the Philosophers) Algazel sets forth the doe- 
trines of philosophy, following essentially Alfarabi and particularly Avicenna. These 
doctrines ere then subjected by him to-a hostile criticism in his “ Tehafot al filasifa” 


(Against the Philosophers), while in his ‘‘ Fundamental Principles of Faith” he presents — 


positively his own views. Averroés wrote by way of rejoinder his Destructio Destructionis 
Philosophorum. Algazel exerted himself especially to excite a fear of the chastisements of 
God, since in his opinion the men of his times were living in too great assurance, Against 
the philosophers he defended particularly the religious dogmas of the creation of the world 
in time and out of nothing, the reality of the divine attributes and the resurrection of the 
body, as also the power of God to work miracles, in opposition to the supposed law of 


cause and effect. In the Middle Ages his exposition of logic, metaphysics, and physics, as ~ 


given in the Makacid, was much read, j 
The result of the skepticism of Algazel was in the Hast the triumph of an unphilo- | 


suecession of thinkers cultivated its various branches. 
Avempace (Abu Bekr Mohammed ben Jahja Ibn Badja), born at Saragossa near the end 


of the eleventh century, was celebrated as a physician, mathematician, astronomer, and — 


philosopher. Abont 1118 he wrote, at Seville, a number of logical treatises. At a later 
period he lived in Granada, and afterward also in Africa. He died at a not-very advanced: 
age in 1138, without having completed any extensive works; yet he wrote several smaller 


(mostly lost) treatises, among which, according to Munk (Jlanges, p. 386), were Logical 


Tractates (still existing, according to Casiri, Biblioth. Arabico-Hisp. Escurtalensis, I. p. 179, in 
the library of the Hscurial), a work on the soul; another on the conduct of the solitary 
(régime du solitaire), also on the union of the universal intellect with man, and a farewell 
letter; to these may be added commentaries on the Physics, Meteorology, and other works: 
of Aristotle relating to physical science. Munk gives the substance of the ‘Conduct of 
the Solitary,” as reported by a Jewish philosopher of the fourteenth century, Moses of 
Narbonne (Méi., pp. 389-409). This work treats of the degrees by which the soul rises: 
from that instinctive life which it shares with the lower animals, through gradual emanci- 
pation from materiality and potentiality to the acquired intellect (intellectus acquisitus), 
which is an emanation from the active intellect or Deity. Avempace seems (according to, 
Averroés, De Anima, fol. 168 A) to have identified the intellectus materialis with the imagi- 
native faculty. In the highest grade of knowledge (in self-consciousness) thought is 
identical with its object. ' 
Abubacer (Abu Bekr Mohammed ben Abd al Malice Ibn Tophail al Keisi) was born in: 
about the year 1100, at Wadi-Asch (Guadix), in Andalusia, and died in 1185, in Morocco, 
He was celebrated as a physician, mathematician, philosopher, and poet, and pursued still 
further the path of speculation opened up by Ibn Badja: His chief work, that has come 
down to us, is entitled Haji Ibn Jakdhan, 1. e., the Living One, the Son of the Waking One. 
The fundamental idea is the same as in Ibn Badja’s “Conduct of the Solitary;” it is an 
exposition of the gradual development of the capacities of man to the point where: his ° 


caheaieloe these 


sophical orthodoxy ; after him there arose in that quarter no philosophers worthy of men- ~ 
tion. On the other hand, the Arabian philosophy began to flourish in Spain, where a — 
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intellect becomes one with the divine. But Ibn Tophail goes considerably farther than his 
predecessor in maintaining the independence of man in opposition to the institutions and 
opinions of human society. In his theory he represents the individual as developing him- 
self without external aid. That independence of thought and will, which man now owes 
to the whole course of the previous history of the human race, is regarded by him as 
existing in the natural man, out of whom he makes an extra-historical ideal (like Rousseau 
in the eighteenth century). Ibn Tophail regards positive religion, with its law founded on 
reward and punishment, as only a necessary means of discipline for the multitude; 
religious conceptions are in his view only types or envelopes of that truth to the logical 
comprehension of which the philosopher gradually approaches. 

~ Averroés (Abul Walid Mohammed Ibn Achmed Ibn Roschd), born A. D. 1126, at Cor- 
dova, where his grandfather and father filled high judicial offices, studied first positive 
theology and jurisprudence, and then medicine, mathematics, and philosophy. He ob- 
tained subsequently the office of judge at Seville, and afterward at Cordova. He wasa 
junior contemporary and friend of Ibn Tophail, who presented him to Calif Abu Jacub 
Jusuf soon after the latter’s ascent of the throne (1163), and recommended him in place of 
himself, for the work of preparing an analysis of the works of Aristotle. Ibn Roschd won 
the favor of this prince, who was quite familiar with the problems of philosophy, and, at a 
later epoch, he became his physician in ordinary (1182). Fora time he was in favor also 
with the son of this prince, Jacub Almansur, who succeeded to his father’s rule in 1184, 
and he was still honored by him in 1195. But soon after this date he was accused of 
cultivating the philosophy and science of antiquity to the prejudice of the Mohammedan 
religion, and was robbed by Almansur of his dignities and banished to Elisana (Lueena) 
near Cordova; he was afterward tolerated in Morocco. <A strict prohibition was issued 
against the study of Greek philosophy, and whatever works on logic and metaphysics were 
discovered, were delivered to the flames, Averroés died in 1198, in his seventy-third 
year. Soon afterward the rule of the Moors in Spain came to an end. The Arabian 
philosophy was extinguished, and liberal culture sunk under the exclusive rule of the 
Koran and of dogmatics. 

Averroés shows for Aristotle the most unconditional reverence, going in this respect 
much farther than Avicenna; he considers him, as the founders of religions are wont 
to be considered, as the man whom alone, among all men, God permitted to reach the 
highest summit of perfection. Aristotle was, in his opinion, the founder and perfecter of 
scientific knowledge. In logic, Averroés everywhere limits himself io merely annotating 
Aristotle. The principle of Avicenna: intellectus in formis agit wniversalitatem, is also his 
(Averr., De An., I. 8; ef. Alb. M., De Praedicab., II. ch. 6). Science treats not of universal 
things, but of individuals under their universal aspect, which the understanding recognizes 
after making abstraction of their common nature (Destr. destr., fol. 17: scientia autem non est 
scientia ret universalis, sed est scientia particulariwm modo universal, quem jacit intellectus in 
particularibus, quum abstralut ab vis naturam unam communem, quae divisa est in matertis), 
The forms, which are developed through the influence of higher forms, and, in the last resort; 
through the influence of the Deity, are contained embryonically in matter. The most noticeable 
thing in his psychology is the explanation which he gives of the Aristotelian distinction 
between the active and the passive intellect (vote mafyride and morixdc). Thomas 
Aquinas, who opposes the explanation, gives it in these words: intellectum substantiam esse 
omnino ab anima separatam, esseque unum in omnibus hominibus ;—nec Deum facere posse quod 
sint plures intellectus ; but, he says, Averroés added: per rationem concludo de necessitate quod 
intellectus est wnus numero, firmiter tamen teneo oppositum per fidem. In his commentary to 
the twelfth book of the Metaphysics, Averroés compares the relation of the active reason’ 
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to man with that of the sun to vision; as the sun, by its light, brings about the act 
of seeing, so the active reason enables us to know; hereby the rational capacity in mam 
is developed into actual reason, which is one with the active reason. Averroés attempts) 
to reconcile two opinions, the one of which he ascribes to Alexander of Aphrodisias, and 
the other to Themistius and the other Commentators. Alexander, he says, had held the 
passive intellect (vode malyrudc) to be a mere ‘‘ disposition” connected with the animal 
faculties, and, in order that it might be able perfectly to receive all forms, absolutely form-° 
less; this disposition was in us, but the active intellect (vot¢ romrixdc), which was the: 
cause of its development or of its becoming receptive intellect (vod¢ éxixryroc), was without: 
us; after our death our individual intellects no longer existed. Themistius, on the contrary, 
and the other Commentators, had regarded the passive intellect not as a mere dispositions | 
connected with the lower psychical powers, but as inhering in the same substratum to. 
which the active intellect belonged; this substratum, according to them, was distinet 
from those animal powers of the soul which depend on material organs, and as it was 
immaterial, immortality was to be predicated of the individual intellect inhering in its 
Averroés, on the other hand, held that the passive intellect (vod¢e malprixdc) was, indeed, 
more than a mere disposition, and assumed (with Themistius and most of the other Com- 
mentators, except Alexander) that the same substance was passive and active intellect: 
(namely, the former, in so far as it received forms, the latter, in so far as it constructed 
forms); but he denied that the same substance in itself and in its individual existence: 
was both passive and active, assuming (with Alexander) that there existed only one actives 
intellect in the world, and that man had only the “disposition” in virtue of which he 
could be affected by the active intellect; when the active intellect came in contact with 
this disposition therd arose in us the passive or material intellect, the one active intellect 
becoming on its entrance into the plurality of souls particularized in them, just as light is 
decomposed into the different colors in bodies; the passive intellect was (according te 
Munk’s translation): ‘ wne chose composée de la disposition qui existe en nous et dun intellec 
qui se joint d cette disposition, et qui, en tant quvil y est joint, est un “intellect prédisposé (ene 
puissance) et non pas un intellect en acte, mais qui est intellect en acte en tant qwil west plu& 
joint d la disposition” (from the Commentaire moyen sur le traité de V-Ame, in Munk’s Mel... 
p. 447); the active intellect worked first upon the passive, so as to develop it into actua! 
and acquired intellect, and then on this latter, which it absorbed into itself, so that afte™ 
our death it could be said that our vodc, mind, continued to exist—though not as an indi. 
vidual substance, but only as an element of the universal mind. But Averroés did nol 
identify this universal mind (as Alexander of Aphrodisias identified the vod¢ momrixd¢ | 
with the Deity himself, but conceived it (following in this the earlier Arabian commenta- 
tors and indirectly the Neo-Platonists) as an emanation from the Deity, and as the moves’ 
of the lowest of the celestial circles, 7. ¢, the sphere of the moon. This doctrine was 
developed by Averroés particularly in his commentaries on the De An., whereas, in the 
Paraphrase (written earlier) he had expressed himself in a more individualistic sect 
(Averr., ap. Munk, Mélanges, p. 442 seq.). The psychological teaching of Averroés resem 
bled, therefore, in the character of its definitions, that of Themistius, but in its rea} 
content that of Alexander Aphrodisiensis, since both Averroés and Alexander limited th 
individual existence of the human intellect’ (voic) to the period preceding death; ‘and recog 
nized the eternity only of the one mniyersal active intellect (vote wouruxdc). For this reasow 
the doctrines of the Alexandrists and of the Averroists were both condemned by thy 
Catholic Church (ef. Vol. IT. § 3). 

Averroés professed himself in no sense hostile to religion, least of all to Mohammedank| 
ism, which he regarded as the most perfect of all religions. “He demanded of the philoso 
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pher a grateful adherence to the religion of his people, the religion in which he was 
educated. But by this “adherence” he meant only a skillful accommodation of his views 
and life to the requirements of positive religion—a course which could not but fail to 
satisfy the real defenders of the religious principle. Averroés considered religion as 
containing philosophical truth under the veil of figurative representation; by allegorical 
interpretation one might adyance to purer knowledge, while the masses held to the literal 
sense. The highest grade of intelligence was philosophical knowledge; the peculiar 
religion of the philosopher consisted in the deepening of his knowledge; for man could 
offer to God no worthier cultus than that of the knowledge of his works, through which 
we attain to the knowledge of God himself in the fullness of his essence (Averroés in the 
larger Commentary to the Metaph., ap. Munk, Mélanges, p. 455 seq.). 


§ 97. The philosophy of the Jews in the Middle Ages was partly 
the Cabala and partly the transformed doctrine of Plato and Aris- 
totle. The Cabala, a secret philosophy of emanations, is contained in 
two works entitled Jezirah (Creation) and Sohar (Brightness). The 
former was in the tenth century already regarded as a very ancient 
book, but it was probably composed after the middle of the ninth 
century. The doctrine of the Sohar was built up, after the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century, on the basis of earlier ideas, 
by. Isaac the Blind and his pupils Ezra and Azriel, and other Anti- 
Maimunists. It was committed to writing in about the year 1800 
by a Spanish Jew, most probably by Moseh ben Schem Tob de Leon. 
It was subsequently increased by additions and made the subject of 
commentaries. Tradition ascribes the Jezirah now to Abraham, the 
father of the Jewish race, and now to Rabbi Akiba (who was exe- 
cuted in consequence of his participation in the insurrection of Bar- 
cochba—about 135 a. p—whom he had announced as the Messiah, 
and of his violation of the edict issued after the suppression of the 
revolt, forbidding him to teach), and the Sohar to Simeon Ben Jochai, 
the pupil of the latter. Some of the fundamental Cabalistie doc- 
trines are indeed old, but in the course of their development they 
were considerably modified under the influence of Greek and par- 
ticularly of Platonic conceptions—an influence exerted, perhaps, first 
through the medium of the Jewish-Alexandrian religious philosophy, 
-and afterward through Neo-Platonic writings. Contact with foreign 
types of culture—first and especially with Parseeism, then with Hel- 
lenism and the Roman world, and afterward also with Christianity 
and Mohammedanism—widened the view of the Jewish people and 
led by degrees to a more and more complete removal of the national 
limits in its theological belief. But in proportion as its conception 


‘of the world became more broad and complete, its conception of 
27 ‘ 
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God became more transcendent: Jehovah was conceived as more 
spiritual, higher, farther removed from the individual, and, finally, as 
* exalted above space and time, and his active relation to the world was 
regarded as depending on the agency of beings intermediate between 
God and the world. Thus the Persian doctrine of angels first found 
entrance among the Jews, being especially cultivated by the Essenes. 
Then arose, particularly at Alexandria under the co-operating in- 
fluence of Greck philosophy, the doctrine of the divine attributes 
and energies, which, appears in its most developed form, blended 
with the Platonts theory of ideas and the Stoic Logos- dootrinend in 
Philo’s writings, and which, as a doctrine of the Logos and of the 
Mons, found its way into the system of the Christian faith and into 
the Christian Gnosis. The seeret doctrine of the Rabbis in the first 
Christian centuries was founded chiefly on the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of two passages in the Bible, viz; the history of ereation, in 
the book of Genesis, and the vision of the chariot of God (the Jer. 
haba), in the prophecy of Ezekiel. In the later, more developed 
Gnosis of the Cabala, the origin of the world in God was represented 
in the form of a gradually descending series of emanations of the 
lower from the higher.—Of the theologians who philosophized on the 
basis of human reason, the earliest belonged to the sect of the Kareans 
or Karaites (who rejected the Talmud; the sect was founded about 
A. p. 761, by Anan ben David), The most notable among these was 
David ben Merwan al Mokammez (about 900). More worthy of 
mention is the Rabbinist Saadja ben Joseph al Fajjumi (892-942), 
the rationalistie defender of the Talmud and opponent of the Karaites, 
who undertook to demonstrate the reasonableness of the Mosaie and 
post-Mosaie articles of Jewish faith, Solomon Ibn Gebirol, who lived 
about 1050 in Spain, is the representative ofa class of Jewish thinkers 
who wrote under the influence of the Neo-Platonic philosophy. Solo- 
mon Ibn Gebirol was regarded by the Christian Scholastics as an 
Arabian philosopher, and he was cited by them under the name of 


Avicebron. THis doctrines exerted a material influence on the later | 


development of the Cabala as contained in the Sohar. Near the end 
of the eleventh century Bahja ben Joseph composed an ethical work 
on the duties of the heart, in which more stress. was laid on internal 
morality than on mere lepafity. A direct reaction against philosophy 
was encouraged by the poet Juda ha-Levi (about 1140) in his book 


entitled Bhosav’. In this book the author represents, first, Greek 
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philosophy, and then Christian and Mohammedan theology, as van- 
quished by the doctrines of Judaism, and develops the grownds on 
which the Rabbinic Judaism was founded; he lauds the secret doe- 
trine of the Jezirah, which book he ascribes to the patriarch Abraham. 
A reconciliation of Jewish theology with Aristotelian philosophy was 
attempted about the middle of the twelfth century by Abraham ben 
David of Toledo; soon after him the solution of the same problem 
was undertaken with far greater success by the most celebrated of 
the Jewish philosophers of the Middle Ages, Moses ben Maimun 
(Moses Maimonides, 1135-1204). In his “ Gudde of the Doubting,” 
Maimonides ascribed to Aristotle unconditional authority in the 
science of sublunary things, but limited it in the science of heav- 
enly and divine things by asserting the greater authority of revela- 
tion. By giving prominence to the spiritual and moral ideas of 
Judaism, he exerted on all Jewish theology (even that of the Kara- 
ites, as seen, notably, in the doctrine of Ahron ben Elia in the 
fourteenth century) a salutary and, in spite of violent reactions, a 
permanent influence. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
philosophy* of the Arabian Aristotelians, being proscribed by the 
Mohammedan rulers, found an asylum among the Jews in Spain and 
France, especially in Provence, their writings being translated from 
Arabic into Hebrew, and, in some cases, made the subject of new 
commentaries. As a commentator of the Paraphrases and Commen- 
taries of Averroés, and also as the author of independent works, Levi 
ben Gerson is especially distinguished; his writings fall in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Through the agency of Jews, Arabic 
translations of (genuine and spurious) works of Aristotle and Aris- 
totelians were made into Latin. In this way the entire Aristotelian 
philosophy was first brought to the knowledge of the Scholastics, 
who were thus inspired soon afterward to procure for themselves 
other translations of the works of: Aristotle, which were founded 
immediately on the Greek text. 


A survey of the entire philosophy of the Jews is given by Sal. Munk, in his Afélanges de philosophie 
juive et arabe, pp. 401-511 (Msquisse historique de la philosophie ches les juifs); » German translation of 
this sketch, by B. Beer, was published at Loipsio in 1852, A, Schmiedl has an article on the conceptions 
of substance and accident in the philosophy of the Jews of the Middle Ages, in the Afonatssehn, Sir Geseh. 
u. Wiss. des Judenthums, ed. by Frankel, Breslau, 1864, Of, J, M. Jost, MH. Griftz, and Abr. Geiger In their 
histories of Judaism, and Julius Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, bibliographisches Handbuch der gesammten 
jlidischen Litteratur, Leipsio, 1849-68, and Stoinschneider, Judisch Litteratur, in Lrsch und Gruber's 
Eneyklopidie, Sect, 11., Vol. 27. 

A. Nager, Die Religionsphilosophio des Talmaul, Leipsic, 1864, 

A collection of cabalistic writings, set on foot by Joh, Pistorius, and containing a Latin translation of 
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the Jezirah, as also Joh. Reuchlin’s Libri tres de arte cabbalistica (first published in 1517), was printed at 
Basel in 1587, under the title: Artis Cabbalisticae Scriptores. The Jezirah was. published in Hebrew at ~ 
Mantua in 1562, and then translated into Latin and annotated by Rittangelus, Amsterdam, 1642, ete. The — 
Sohar was published first at Mantua, 1558-60, then in more complete form at Cremona, 1560, and Lublin, 

1628, also Amsterdam, 1670; again in an extensive collection of cabalistie writings, published by Chris- 
tian Knorr von Rosenroth, under the title; Aabbala denudata sew doctrina Ebraeorum transcendentalis 
et metuphysica atque theologica, Vol. I., Sulzbach, 1677-78, Vol. IL., Frankfort, 16S4, and separately, Sulz- 
bach, 1684; also Amsterdam, 1714, 1728, 1772, 1805, Trorobonin 1844, 1858, ete, In the seventeenth century 
the genuineness of the Sohar was disputed by Joh. Morin (Zzercit, béd1., -p. 368 seq.; ef. Tholuck, Comm. 
de vi, yuam graeca philos. in theolog. tum Mohammedanorum, tum Judacorum exercuerit, LL. p. 16 seq.), 
and by Leon of Modena (in the work: Ave Vohem, published by Julius First, Leipsic, 1840), Of modern 
works on the Cabala the most important is Ad. Franck’s Syst. de la Kabbale, Paris, 1842, translated into 
German by Ad. Jellinek, Leipsic, 1844, under the title: Die Kabbala oder die Religlonaphilesonile der 
Hebriier ; 1 minute critique of this work, but one that goes too far in its opposition to Franck's conception 
of the cabalistic doctrine, is the work of H. Joél, Midrasch ha-Sohar, die Religionsphilosophie des Sohar 
und ihr Verhiiltniss, zur allgemeinen jiidischen Theologie, Leipsic, 1849. Cf. also, L. Zunz, Die gottes- 
dienstlichen Vortrige der Juden, Berlin, 1832 (chap. IX. die Geheimlehre) ; Franck, Deww mémoires sur 
la Cabbale, Paris (Acad.), 1889; Franck, Dict. ph., Art. Kubbala; Adler, in Noack’s Jahrbiicher for 1846 
and 1847; M. S. Fréystadt, Philos. cabbalistica et pantheismus, exw fontibus primariis adwmbr., Konigs- 
berg, 1832, Philosophus et Cabbalista, Choker u- Mekubbal, ibid. 1840; Tholuck, De ortu cabbalae (part IL. 
of the above-cited Commentatio), Wamburg, 1887; H. Gritz, Gnosticismus und Judenthwm, Krotoschin, 
1846; Ad. Jellinek, Bfoses ben Schem Tob de Leon und sein Verhitliniss zwn Sohar, Leipsic, 1851, Beiirdge 
zur Geschichte der Kabbala, Leipsic, 1852, Auswahl kabbalistischer Mystik, Leipsic, 1855; 8. Munk, 
Meélanges, p. 275 seq, et al.; Isaac Misses, Die jtidische Geheimlehre, Cracow, 1862-63; Griitz, Gesch. der 
Juden, Vol. VIL. 1863, Note 3, p. 442 seq., and Note 12, p. 487 seq.; Ginsburg, Zhe Kabbalah, its doctrines, 
development, and literature, an essay, London, 1865, For the later history of the Cabala we may cite, in 
addition to the histories of Judaism, the work by Abr. Geiger, Zeon da Modena, (1571-1648), seine 
Stellung zur Kabbalah, zwn Talmud und zum Christenthwmn, Breslau, 1856. 

Saadja’s Book concerning Religions and Dogmas, translated in the twelfth century from Arabie into 
Hebrew, by Jehuda Ibn Tibbon, has been repeatedly edited ; German translution by Jul. Furst appeared 
at Leipsic, in 1845. Of him treat ‘Sal. Munk, Notice sur Saadia, Paris,’ 1838; Leop. Dukes, in Litt. Mit- 
theilungen iiber die dltesten hebrdischen Evegeten, Grammatiker und Lewikographen, Stuttgard, 1844, 

From the ons Vitwe, thé principal work of Ibn Gebirol, extensive extracts which were made from the 
Arabic original by the Jewish philosopher, Schem Tob ibn Falaquera, of the thirteenth century, and trans- 
lated by him into Hebrew (with the Hebrew title, Mekor Chajjim), have been published, together with a 
French translation, by 8, Munk, in his Wélanges de philos. juive et arabe, Paris, 1857; there is a notice of 
a Latin MS. of the whole work, by Seyerlen, in Zeller’s Theol. Jahrb., XV. and XVI. The discovery that 
Ibn Gebirol was identical with the Ayicebron (or Avencebrol) often cited by the Scholastics, was announced 
by 8. Munk in the Literaturblatt des Orients for 1845, No. 46, col. 721. Specimens of the religious poetry ~ 
of Ibn Gebirol are given by 8. Munk, Mélanges, p. 159 seq., and Michael Sachs, in Die religiése Poesie der 
Juden in Spanien, Berlin, 1845, pp. 8-40. A treatise, written by Ibn Gebirol in 1045, on the Improvement 
of Morals, has been repeatedly published in the Hebrew translation, made in 1167 by Jehuda ibn Tibbon, 
last at Luneville, 1804. A treatise on the Soul, translated into Latin by Dominicus Gundisalyi, is men- . 
tioned by Munk, p. 170, as a work probably composed by Ibn Gebirol, but containing passages interpolated 
by the translator. . | 

The work of Bahja ben Joseph, on the Duties of the Heart, was published in the Hebrew translation 
of Jehuda Ibn Tibbon, at Naples, in 1490, ete., and last by Is. Benjakob, Leipsie, 1846; also with a German 
translation, by R. J. Firstenthal, Breslau, 1836. Of Bahja ben Joseph, Ad. Jellinek treats, in the edition 
by Is. Benjakob, Leipsic, 1846, and M. I. Stern, Die Herzenspytichten von B. db, J., Vienna, 1856. 

The Khusari.of Jehuda ha-Levi, in the translation made at Lunel in 1167, by Jehuda Ibn Tibbon of 
Granada, has been published many times, last at Hanover, in 1838, Prague, 1888-40, and, in part, Leipsie, 
1841-42: with a Latin translation by Joh. Buxtorf, Basel, 1660, and in German (not complete), ed. TH. 
Jolowicez and Dav. Cassel, Leipsic, 1841-42. 

The work composed in Arabic by Abraham ben David ha-Levi of Toledo, and entitled “ Tha Sublime 
Faith,” has been preserved in a Hebrew translation, which was published, together with a German trans- 
lation by Simpson Weil, at Frankfort-on the- Main, in 1852. 

The principal philosophical work of Moses Maimonides, Datatat al Huirgn (Guide of the Doubting), 
was published several times before 1480 in the Hebrew translation of Samuel ibn Tibbon (lived about 1200), 
under the title, “ Jforeh Nebuchim,” no place of publication being given,—then Venice, 1551, ete., with 
Latin translation, Paris, 1520, and, likewise with Latin translation, ed. Joh. Buxtorf, Basel, 1629, translated 
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(in part) into German, by R. J. Firstenthal, Krotoschin, 1838, and translated by Simon Scheyer, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1838, and recently in Arabic and French, with critical, literary, and explanatory notes, by 8. 
Munk, under the title, Ze guide des égarés, traité de théologie et de philosophie, Vol. I.-I11. Paris, 1856. 
*61, 66. In regard to the latter extremely meritorious work, it is only to be regretted that the habit of 
incorrectly translating the title has, through the practice of the author, apparently obtained a new sanetion, 
although Munk himself, in his note on the title, IL p. 379 seq., gives as its true sense: Indication ow guide 
pour ceux qui sont dans la perplewité, dans le trouble ow dans Vindécision, so that not those who have 
gone astray, but those who are wandering in uncertainty, the seekers or doubters, are to be understood, 
those who, in yiew of the different ways opened before them, the ways of philosophy and positivism, 
of allegorical and literal biblical interpretation, are undecided and in need of counsel; the Latin translation, 
Paris, 1520, has the correct title: Duw sew director dubituntium aut perplecorwn; Albertus Magnus cites 
itas Due Neutrorum; others, Directio Perplerorwn. The Hihies of Maimonides has been published in 
“a German translation by Simon Falkenheim, Kénigsberg, 1832. His Vocabularium Logiece was published 
at Venice in 1550, etc., and last at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 1846. Of Maimonides treat—-besides Munk— 
Franck, in the Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques, Vol. LV. p.31, Simon Scheyer, Prankfort- on-the- 
Main, 1845, Abr. Geiger, Rosenberg, 1850, M. Joél, Die Religionsphilosophie des M. b. M, in the “ Pro- 
gramme” of the Jewish Theological Seminary at Breslau, 1859, and, with special reference to his influence 
on Albertus Magnus, the Scholastic, in another work published at Breslau in 1863, The Hthiecs of Mai- 
monides, and its influence on the Scholastic philosophy of the thirteenth century, are discussed by Ad. 
Jaraczewsky, in the Zettschr. f. Philos. t. philos. Kritik, New. Series, Vol. XLVI. Malle, 1865, pp. 5-24, 
Moses ben Maimiin’s acht Capitel, arab. und deutsch mit Anm. von M. Wolff, Leipsic, 1863. 
Commentaries on the Moreh Nebuchim, or on parts of it, have been written, in particnlary by Sechem 
Tob ben Joseph ibn Falaquera (1280, printed at Pressburg in 1837), Joseph ibn Caspi (about 1300, published 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1848), Moses ben Josua of Narbonne (composed, 1355-62, edited by Goldenthal, 
Vienna, 1852), and Is. Abrabanel (in the fifteenth century, published by M. J. Landau, Prague, 1831-82). 

Commentaries by Levi ben Gerson,relating to the Zsagoge of Porphyry, the Oateg. and the De Interpr., 

are printed in the Latin translation of Jacob Mantino, in the first volume of the old Latin editions of the 
works of Aristotle, as also are the Commentaries of Averroés. His philosophical and theological work, 
entitled “ Milhamoth Adonai,’ was published at Riva di Trento, in 1560. M. Joél (Breslau, 1862) and J. 
Weil (Paris, 1868) treat of his religions philosophy, and» Prantl (Gesch. der Log., Il. pp. 894-896) of his 


logic. There has lately appeared: Levi ben Gerson, Milchamot ha-Schem. Die Kdmpfe Gottes. MRe-. 


ligionsphilosophische und kosm. Fragen, in sechs Biichern abgehandelt. (In Hebrew.) New edition, 
Leipsic, 1866. 

The system of religious philosophy of Ahron ben Elia of Nicomedia, the Karaite, completed at Con- 
stantinople in 1346, was published by Delitzsch and Steinschneider, Leipsic, 1841. Of. Franck, Archives 
Israélites, 1842, p. 173, and Jul. First, Geschichte des Kariierthwms, Leipsic, 1862-65. 


Ad. Franck estimates the date-of the rise of the Cabala as earlier than the dates assigned 
by all others who have investigated the subject. He sees traces of it in the Septuagint, 
in the proverbs of Ben Sira and in the Book of Wisdom, and accounts for them a8 arising 
from the influence of the Zoroastrian religion on the gews. Yet Franck admits ihat in the 

Cabala dualism is replaced by the theory of emanations, that ideas, forms, and attributes 
take the place of angels, and that ‘mythology is forced back by metaphysics,” and it is 
quite @ matter of question whether this transformation arose from the influence of Jewish 
monotheism alone, or whether Hellenic modes of thought were not also in their measure tho 
cause of it; that at least the more developed cabalistic system gives evidence of the influence 
of Platonism, is beyond question. The conjecture (defended, among others, by 8. Munk, 
Paliistina, p. 515, and Mél., p. 468) is a very probable one, that the Nsseei or Mssenes were 
the first who held the half-mystical, half-philosophical doctrine, which was developed among 
the Jews not later than the time of the rise of Christianity, and whose influence was mani- 
fested in the development of Christian Gnosticism and in the doctrines of the Cabala. 

At a later epoch, theorems of the Neo-Platonie philosophy, known at first, perhaps, 
through original Greek texts, but shortly afterward through Arabic translations, and cer- 

_ tainly also the philosophy of Ibn Gebirol, exerted an influence on the development of the 
cabalistic doctrine. The doctrine of angels, applied to the biblical history of creation and 
the vision of Ezekiel, was apparently the earliest form of a doctrine which subsequently 
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entered into the Cabala (in which form it had perhaps been already held by the Essenes); — 
at a considerably later period, and having but a tolerably superficial connection with this - 
earlier speculation, appears to have followed the development of the doctrine of the 
Sephiroth and the worlds, under Jewish-Alexandrian, Gnostic, and Neo-Platonic influences. 
Respecting the beginnings only conjectures are possible, such is our lack of positive 
information; respecting the more developed Cabala there exist data for a more definite — 
judgment. 

The need of finding a middle term to mediate between the Deity, conceived as tran- — 
scendent, and the visible world, led. to the cabalistic speculations, in which the Oriental — 
doctrine of angels and the Platonic theory of Ideas, as modified at Alexandria, were blended — 
together. The question raised by some of the later Cabalists and by historians as to 
whether the cabalistic Sephiroth were beings distinct from God (as affirmed by Rabbi — 
Menachem Reccanati, and, in modern times, by H. Joél, who represents them as creatures), — 
or momenta of God’s existence, which are only subjectively distinguished by us (as, ac- 
cording to Corduero, Rabbi David Abbi Simra maintained), or whether God (according ~ 
to the conciliatory theory of Corduero, adopted by Franck) was regarded as indeed above, 
but also as in and not without. them, seems incapable of solution, since it implies in the 
Cabala the existence and maintenance of distinctions which a doctrine so much the work 
of fancy, and go little of the reflective reason, was not capable of containing. Of a similar 
nature, as we have seen, is the uncertainty in which we are placed with regard to Philo’s 
doctrine of the Logos and of the other Potencies or Ideas, since we find him sometimes 
ascribing to them an attributive, and sometimes a substantial form -of existence (see above, 
§ 63, p. 230 seq.). The doctrine of emanations, advanced in the Cabala, has not the char- 
acter of a theory resting on philosophical grounds and put forward in conscious opposition 
to the doctrine of creation; it is intended, rather as an interpretation of the latter. But 
‘that the idea of emanation is present in the fundamental doctrines of the Cabala is none the 
less true; and it is incorrect (with H. Joél) to consider those doctrines as containing only — 
the dogmatic theory of creation, and to seek for the doctrine of emanation exclusively in 
the later additions and commentaries, although it is indeed in these latter that the doctrine 
is most detinitely developed and is based on metaphysical axioms. 

In the Jezirah the outlines of the doctrines of God, of the intermediate beings, and of 
the worlds, are presented. The author of the book considers (in Pythagorean and Platonic — 
fashion) the series of numbers (Sephiroth) and the letters of the alphabet, “which are the — 
elemenis of the divine word, and are inscribed on the air at the boundary of the intellectual 
and physical worlds,” as the basis of the world-soul and of the whole creation. é 

The Sohar teaches the incognoscibility of God as he really is, and his gradual manifesta- 
tion through the series of emanations. God, the Ancient of Days, the Hidden of the 
Hidden Ones, is, apart from his revelation in the world, a nothing, so that the world, 
created by him, came forth out of nothing. (This doctrine recalls the Basilidian doctrine 
of the non-existent God, and also the doctrine of Dionysius.) This nothing is infinite, and 
is therefore called the Limitless, Zn-Soph. Its light originally filled all space: beside it’ 
nothing existed. But in order that something else might come into existence, it concen- 
trated itself into a portion of space, so that outside of itself there was a void, which it pro-— 
ceeded to fill with a light, whose brightness diminished in proportion to the remoyal of 
the light from its source. En-Soph first revealed himself in his word or his working, his 
son, the first man, Adam Kadmon; the man in the vision of Ezekiel (Ezek., ch. i.). The 
potencies or intelligences which constitute this Adam Kadmon (as parts of his being, just _ 
as the duvauerg or 2éyoe are parts of the Logos of Philo) are the ten Sephiroth, numbers, 
forms, circles of light, which surround the throne of the Highest. The three first Sephi- 
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roth are, 1) Kether, crown, 2) Chokhma, wisdom (co¢gia), 3) Binah, understanding (Adyoc). 
(This separation of cogia and Adyo¢ belongs to the Post-Philonic period, but in the present 
form is of much later date still.) The seven other Sephiroth are, 4) Chesed, grace (or 
Gedulah, greatness), 5) Din, judgment, rigor (or Geburah, strength), 6) Tiphereth, beauty, 
7) Nezach, firmness, 8) Hod, splendor, 9) Jesod, foundation, 10) Malkuth, kingdom. Occa- 
sionally, the second, fourth, and seventh of the Sephiroth are grouped together, and entitled 
pillars of grace, the third, fifth, and eighth being termed pillars of strength, amd the first, 
sixth, and ninth, middle pillars. (This recalls the Gnostic distinction between the just God 


and the good God, which, however, here becomes a mere distinction of powers or attributes, * 


in order to preserve the monotheistic principle.) The Sephiroth constitute the first ema- 
nation, or the world Azdlah, which is followed by three other worlds (named after Isaiah 
xiii. 7), viz.: the world Beriah (from barah, to create, to shape), containing the pure forms 
or simple substances (ideas), which are conceived as spiritual, intelligent beings; then the 
world Jezirah (from jazar, to form), the world of the celestial spheres, of the Souls or 
Angels; and, lastly, the world Aszjah (from asah, to make), the world of the material 
works: of God, of objects which are perceptible through the senses, and which arise and 
‘decay. (With the four-fold division of Plotinus: the One, the Nous, with ideas immanent 
in the same, the soul, and the material realm, this division agrees in so far as it represents 
the ideas still as distinct from the Sephiroth.) The three first Sephiroth exert their influence 
in the spiritual world, the next three in the psychical, and the three next in the material 
world. In man, the spiritual, immortal soul (neschama) belongs to the first of the three 


worlds, the animating breath (rudch) to the second, and the breath of life (nephesch) to the * 


third. The soul wanders through different bodies, until it rises purified into the world of 
spirits. The last soul to enter into the earthly life, will be that of the Messias. 

To the fanciful Cabala, a philosophy which followed the guidance of the understanding, 
formed a contrast that sometimes led to mutual enmities. The rise of this philosophy was 
essentially conditioned on the contact of Judaism with Hellenism and Mohammedanism. 
Of little importance were the logico-plilosophical studies of Jewish physicians, such as, in 
particular, Isaac Israeli (flourished about 900; died at an advanced age, about 940-950; 
according to Steinschneider’s conjecture, in his work on Alfarabi, p. 248, Isaac Israeli was 
the author of an old commentary on the Jezirah). The Karaites, who broke with the 
Talmudic traditions were the first Jewish theologians, who, following the example of the 
Mohammedan theologians, treated of dogmatics in systematic form. In this they were 
afterward followed by the Rabbinic theologians (Rabbinists). 

Saadja was born at Fajjum, in Egypt, in about the year 892. He was appointed at the 
head of the Jewish school at Sora, or Sura, in Babylon in 928, and died in 942. He was 
celekrated not only as a philosopher, but also as a religious poet, and was (as Jost 
expresses it, Gesch. des Judenthwms, II., Leipsic, 1858, p. 279) ‘a fruit of the Jewish soil, 
modified by grafts from the Arabian garden.” Jn the year 933 he wrote his principal work 
on religious philosophy, in which, following, as it seems, the example of his older Karaite 
contemporary, David ben Merwan al Mokammez of Racca in Arabian Irak, he attempts 
to demonstrate the reasonableness of the articles of the Jewish faith and the untenable- 
ness of the dogmas and philosophemes opposed to them. The work contains (according 
to Julius First), besides the Introduction, ten sections, with subjects severally as follows: 
1) The world and its beings are created; 2) The Creator of all things is One; 3) Law and 
Revelation; 4) Obedience to God and disobedience, perfect righteousness and bondage ; 
5) Merit and guilt; 6) The nature of the soul and its future existence; 7) Reyivification of 
the dead; 8) Emancipation and redemption ; 9) Reward and punishment; 10) Ethics. The 
cardinal points of his philosophy are the unity of God, plurality of attributes without plu- 
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rality of persons, the croation of the world out of nothing, and not from material eloments — 
previously existing, tho inviolability of the revealed law, tho freedom of tho will, fature— 
retribution and (rejecting the doctrine of its transmigration) the reunion ef the soul with 
the body at the resurrection, whieh is to take place when the number of souls which were — 
to be created has been exhausted. The substance of the teaching of Saadja is therefore 
in unison throughout with Jewish orthodoxy; but the form which it took as a system of — 
religious philosophy was in large measure dotermined by the procedont of the Arabian 
Motekallemin, the Mutaxilin being those between whose doctrine and that of Saadja the 
greatest resemblance exists, (Tho Jfedasitin wore a rationalising fraction of the AMote — 
kallemin, who took from the dogma of predestination something of its severity, by reducing 
it to the doctrine of mere foreknowledge, in order ‘to save human freedom and moral 
responsibility; the Ascharites, on the contrary, insisted especially upon the truth of this — 
dogma in all its severity.) The positive influence of Axistotolianism is slight, Yot Saadja 
shows an acquaintance with some of the logical doctrines of Aristotle, and espotially with 
his doctrine of categories, and ho (IL. 8) expressly undertakes to prove the non-applicability 
of theso latior to the Deity, On the other hand, he opposes some doctrines which are 
founded on Aristotelianism, such as the oternity of the world and also tho naturalistic 
biblical criticism of Chivi ATbachi (of Bactria), the Rabbinist, a 
In Spain the earliest ropresentative of philosophy among the Jews was Salomo bon 
Jehuda ben Gebirol (or Gabirol, & e, Gabriel, in Arabie, Abu Ajjub Soleiman ibn Jabja ibn 
Djebirul), whom Sal. Munk has discovered to be identical with tho philosopher whom the 
Scholastics know under the name of Avicebron (or Avencebrol), as author of tho work Fons 
Vitae” (Mekor hajim), and whom they regarded as an Arabian philosopher, Born in 1020 — 
or 1021 at Malaga, and educated at Saragossa, he labored in the yours 1035-1069 or 1070 ag 
a religious poet, moralist, and philosopher, — lis prineipal work was tho Mons Vitae. Sehem 
Tob, who translated tho most important parts of it into Hebrew, defines the general idea 
which underlies the whole work as being contained in the doctrine that oven spiritual subs 
stances aro in some senso material, the matter of which they are formed being spiritual 
matter, the substratum of their forms a: sort of basis into which the form descends from 
above, Albertus Magnus says (Stwrmea totius Theol, I. 4, 22), that tho worle aseribed to 
Avicebron rested on the hypothesis that things corporeal and incorporeal were of one mat» 
tor (comporalium et tncorporatium esse materiam unam), and Thomas Aquinas (Quaest de 
Anima, Art. VI.) names him as tho author of tho doctrine that the soul and all substances,’ 
except God, are compounded of matter and form, From tho extracts published by Munk it 
appears how this hypothesis squares with tho wholo of his philosophy, which arose from 
the blending of Jewish religious doctrines with Aristotelian, and, in partionlar, with Neo. 
Platonic philosophemes. ‘The first book treats of matter and form in general and of their 
different kinds ; tho second, of matter as that which gives body to the universo (to whieh the 
categories apply); tho third, of the existence of tho (relatively) simplo substances, the middlo 
essonces which aro said to be contained in tho created Intellect, and are intermodiate he- — 
tween God, tho first Cause, and tho inaterial world; tho fourth, of thoso intermediate + 
essences as consisting of matter and form; the fifth, of matter and form in the most 
goneral senso of the torms or of universal matter and universal form, followed by consid. 
erations relative to the divine will, as tho outcome of the divine wisdom, thronghavhich: 
being is educed from nothing, or as the middlo term betwoon God, the first substance, and 
all that consists of matter and form) or, again, as that source of lif’ whenee all forma 
emanate, All the arguments of tho author postulate tho Platonic thoory of tho real oxists 
ence of all which is thought by means of universal concepts, Mverything, argues Avicg 
bron, that subsists falls under the concept of subsistence, therefore all things which subsist 
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yossess real subsistence in common with each other; but this common element cannot 
ea form, since it is in the form of an object that its peculiarity and difference from other 
bjects consists; it must therefore be matter—matter in the most general sense (materia 
umiversalis), of which corporeal and spiritual matter are the two species. Since form can 
nly have its existence in matter, the forms of intelligible things must possess some sort 
f material substrate peculiar to themselves. God, who is immaterial, is called form 
mly in an unnatural sense. (It would have been more consistent either to apply the 
veneral thesis to God, or to deny the separate existence of God, and to identify him with 
he materia universalis or the material substance. The latter alternative was chosen by 
David of Dinant, who was probably not uninfluenced by the doctrine of Avicebron—and in 
modern times again by Spinoza.) In the doctrine of the matter peculiat to intelligible 
essences, Avicebron follows Plato, in so far as the latter, ag is reported by Aristotle, 
ascribed to the ideas a material substratum (which ascription was the necessary conse- 
quence of their hypostatization), and also Plotinus, who enounced explicitly the distinction, 
contained at least by implication in the doctrine of Plato, of the different kinds of matter. 
(Plotinus, Znnead., Il. 4, 4: ‘with the yopd7, form, there is everywhere necessarily joined 
the’ tA, ‘matter, or, the broxetyevor, substrate, of which it is the popd/; if the sensible 
world, the image of the unseen or intelligible world, consists of matter and form, there 
must also be a kind of matter as well as form in the archetype.”) The Jewish philosopher 
was not acquainted with the works of Plotinus, but he probably had met some of the Neo- 
Platonic writings in Arabic translations. These writings, nearly all of which are pseudony- 
mous, and which after the end of the twelfth century were known to the Scholastics in 
Latin translations, and were so employed by them, were (according to Munk, Mdlanges, 
p. 240 seq.; Munk follows in part the authority of Mohammed al Schahrestani, an Arabian 
historian, who wrote of religious and philosophical sects, and died in the year 1153) the 
following : 

1) The Beoante Theologiae of Proclus. 

2) Pseudo-Empedoctes, on the Five Elements, and perhaps still other works ascribed to 
Empedocles, translations of which had been brought from the East to Spain, soon after the 
commencement of the tenth century, by Mohammed ibn Abdallah ibn Mesarrah of Cordova; 
in them the ancient natural philosopher is credited with teaching that the Creator made the 
materia prima as primitive element; from this emanated the Intellect, and from the Intel- 
lect the Soul; the vegetative soul was the rind of the animal soul, this the rind of the anima 
rationalis, and the latter again that of the anima intellectualis; the different individual souls 
were parts of the universal soul, while the product of this soul was nature, in which hate 
reigned, as love reigned in the universal soul; seduced by nature, the individual souls had 
turned aside to the sensuous world, while for their rescue, purification, and recovery to the 
communion of things intelligible, the prophetic spirits went forth from the universal soul, 

3) Pseudo-Pythagoras, who represents symbolically the Creator, thé Intellect, the Soul, 
and Nature, by the numerical terms: Monad, Duad, Triad, and Tetrad, or distinguishes 
them as, 1) unity before eternity, 2) unity with eternity, 3) unity after peenty and before 
time; and 4) unity in time. 

4) Pseudo-Aristotle’s Theologia, a worl skew in the ninth century had already been 
translated into Arabic. and was known in a Latin'translation to the Scholastics. This trans- 
lation was printed at Rome, in 1519, with the title: Sapientissimi philosophi Aristotelis 
Stagyritae theologia sive mystica philosophia secundum Aegyptios, and is reprinted in Du 
Val’s complete edition ofthe works of Arist. following this translation and also the Arabic 
text, Munk gives a number of extracts from the work in his Mélanges, p. 249 seq. In this 
work the Neo-Platonic doctrine of the first Cause, of the Intellect, and of the pure Forms 
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(Ideas), which are in it, of the world-soul with the individual souls, and of nature as come 
prising the things which arise and perish, is developed, the immateriality of the pure forms: 
contained in the Intellect is asserted, on the authority of the Metepigstes, which is mens 
tioned as an earlier work by the same author, and the theory is combated that all sub 
stances, with the exception of the Deity, consist of matter and form. Between the One! 
and the Intellect Pseudo-Aristotle inserts the divine Word, the Logos. Of Hanneberg, Dé 
Theologie des Aristoteles, in the Reports of the Munich Academy ef Scienoes, 1862, I, 1-12, 
5) Perhaps the work De Causis, which likewise contains Neo-Platonie doctrines, for 

most part in literal extracts from the Jnsiiixiie Theologica of Proclus, It is a late compila 
tion of thirty-two metaphysical theses, and was ‘perhaps not made until after the tine 
of Ibn’ Gebirol; possibly the compiler was David, the Jewish commentator (as Albertus 
Magnus supposes, who, however, was unacquainted with the source of the compilation; 
Thomas recognized as such souree the “Hlevatio Theologica” of Proelus, by which his 
Lrozyelware Gsohoye}, Institutio Theologica—perhaps the work of a pupil of Proclus—is to be 
understood). As a supposed work of Aristotle it was translated into Latin, about A, Do 
1150, by the Archdeacon Dominicus Gundisalvi, with the aid of Johannes Avendeath (Tha — 
David ?). a converted Jew, and was known to the’ later Scholastics and used by anus ab 
Tnsulis (Alanus of Fille), who cites it as “Uber de essentia purae bonitadis.” Tho belief — 
that it was used by Aristotle was, notwithstanding the better knowledge of Albertus and 
Thomas, long entertained by many, and it was printed in the first Latin editions of the 
works of Aristotle (Venice, 1496, and in Vol. VII. of the Lat. ed. of the works of Aristotle 
and Averroés, Venice, 1552), Analyses of its contents are to be found in Hauréau’s PR 
Scot, I. 284 seq., and in Vacherot's Hist Critique de Vécole @ Alewandnie, TTL. 96 seq. In it 
abstract concepts are treated as possessing real existence; that which corresponds to the 
more abstract concept is treated as being the higher, earlier, and more powerflil cause; a 
being is placed before life, and life before individual existence. The Pseudo-Pythagorean © 
distinction between the highest form of existence, which is before eternity, the Tntelleet, — 
which is with eternity, the Soul, which is after’ eternity and before time, and temporal J. 
things, is found also in this work. Cf. Hanneberg, Reports, ote., 1863, pp. 861-388. 

Considerable as was the ‘influence of the plulosophy of Ibn Gebirol with a portion of © 
the Scholastics (and, in particular, with Duns Scotus), it was correspondingly small with © 
the Jews of the period next succeeding, among whom only his poems and ethical writings 
procured for his name any popularity, But the Arabian philosophers of the twelfth cons 
tury seem not to have known of him at all. Aristotelianism, which, in consequeneo of the > 
gradually increasing influence of the writings of Tbn Sina, was making its way among the 
Mohammedans and Jews in Spain, drove,out the Neo-Platoniv ideas, which, however, soon 
found a place of refuge in the Cabala. To this must be added, that the intermediate posi+ 
tion assigned by Ibn Gebirol to the Will, which he represented as emanating from the: 
divine Wisdom, notwithstanding tho stress laid by him in single passages on the unity of 
this will with God, and his attempts to conceive it as an attribute, was of a nature to give 4 
offence to the more rigid monotheists, | 

Bahja (or Bahijja?) ben Joseph compdsed, noar tho end of the eleventh neck a woes ; 
on the “Duties of the Heart, ‘in which, commencing with a consideration of the unity of 
God, he sketches out a complete system ‘of Jewish Morals. Tho author seeks to demon: 
strate, by reason, Scripture, and tradition, that the performance of spiritual dutios is neta 
mere supererogatory addition to that piety which is manifested in obedience to law, but 
is the foundation of all laws. 

Jehuda ben Samuel ha-Levi (born about 1080, died 1150), a celebrated author of rele | 
gious songs, in his work entitled Ahosari—in which the scenes of tho dialogues are based ‘ 
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on the (historical) conversion of a Chazar king to Judaism—exprosses himself moderately 
respecting the Mohammedan and Christian religions, but with severity respecting Greek 
(Aristotelian) philosophy, which denied that the world had a beginning in time. Ile warns 
lis readers not to approach this philosophy. He seeks, in a popular style, to justify the 
Jewish law on rational grounds. 

‘As the author of a “ Microcosmus” (about 1140), Josef Thn.Zaddek should be mentioned, 

Abraham ben David, of Toledo, wrote, in the year 1160, in the Arabic language, a work 
galled “Tho Sublime Faith,” in which he defends tho Aristotelian philosophy, but combats 
strongly the Neo-Platonism of Ibn Gebirol. He develops in particular the doctrine of the 
freedom of the human will. p 

Moses Maimonides, or Maimuni (Moseh, son of Maimun the judge), was born at Cor- 
dova, March 30, 1135, and retired with his father, on account of the religious compulsion 
attempted by the Almohades, first to Fez, and then (1165) by way of Palestine to Egypt, 
and lived in Fostat (ancient Cairo), where he died December 13, 1204. Edueated in the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, and acquainted with Arabic commentators (in particular with Abu- 
Bacer; he did not, on the contrary, read the works of Averroés until a few years. 
before his death), he introduced in his Explanation of the Mischnah (composed 1168-1 168) 
and in the fourteon Books of the Law (1170-1180) systematic order into the Talmud-Con- 
glomerate (whereas ‘the historical senso in him, as in his contemporaries generally, remained 
undeveloped). His chief philosophical work (completed about A, D. 1190), the ‘ Guide of 
the Doubting,” contains (according to Munk’s judgmont, Mclanges, Pp. 486) nothing which in 
philosophical respects was of decisive importance or originality, but it contributed mightily 
toward bringing the Jews to the study of the Aristotelian philosophy, through which they 
fecame able to transmit to'Christian Europe the science of the Arabs, and thereby to exercise 
a considerable influenge on the Scholastic philosophy. * Maimonides’ influence was greatest 
on the theology of the Jows. Tho fundamental idea in his works is that the law was 
given to the Jews, not merely to train them to obedience, but also as a revelation of the 
highest truths, and that, therefore, fidelity to tho law in action is by no moans sufficient, 
put that the knowledge of the truth is also a religious duty. By this teaching he offered 
a powerful incitement to speculation in religious philosophy, yot he also contributed by his 
enunciation of definite articles of faith to a narrow determination of Jewish dogmas, 


although his own investigations bear throughout a rationalizing charactor. Maimonides is 


no friend to astrological mysticism: we are only to believe that which is either attested by 


” the senses or strictly domonstrated by the understanding or transmitted to us by prophets 


and godly men. In the proyinee of science, he regards Aristotle as the most trustworthy 
leader, amd only differs from him when the dogma requires it, as, especially, im the doctrine 
of the creation and providential guidance of the world. Maimonides holds firmly to the be- 
lief (without which, in his opinion, the doctrines of inspiration and of miraclos as suspensions 
of natural laws could not bo maintained), that God called into existence out of nothing, not 
only the form, but also the matter of the world, the philosophical proofs to the contrary not 
appearing to him conclusive. If these proofs possessed mathematical certainty, it would be 
necessary to interpret those passages in the Bible which appear to oppose them allegori- 
cally—which is now not admissible. Accordingly, Maimonides condemns the hypothesis 
of theetemity of the world in the Aristotelian sense, or the doctrine that matter is eternal 
ab initio, and has always been tho substratum of an order or form arising from the tendency 
of all things to become like the eternal and divine Spirit; the Bible, he says, teaches the 
temporal origin of the world, Loss discordant with tho teachings of the Bible, according 
to M., is the Platonic theory, which he interprets with the strictest exactness according to 
the literal sonso of the dialogue Timaeus (which he might have read in an Arabic translation). 


_ of faith, to which, in so far as it possesses complete certainty, the literal sense of Serip-— 


‘do good for its own sake and from love to God; still, retribution does await the im- 
mortal soul in the future world.—tThe resurrection of the body is treated by Maimonides 
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He understands the theory as assuming that matter is eternal, but that the divinely-cause 
order, by the addition of which to matter. the world was formed, had a beginning in tim 
Yet he does not himself accept this theory, but adheres to the belief that matter 
created by God. In Ethics, Maimonides lays special stress on tho freedom of the wi 
Every man has complete freedom, either to enter upon the way of goodness and piety, or 
to go in the ways of evil and wickedness, Do not, says Maimonides, allow thyself to be 
persuaded by fools that God predetermines who shall be righteous and who wicked. He 
who sins has only himself to blame for it, and he can do nothing better than speedily 
to change hig course. God’s omnipotence has bestowed freedom on man, and his om- 
niscience foreknows man’s choice without guiding it. We should not choose the good, 
like children and ignorant people, from motives of reward or punishment, but we should” 


as being simply an article of faith, which*is not to be opposed, but which also cannot be 
explained. : 
The presupposition of Maimonides that there exists a kind of knowledge independent 


ture must be. sacrificed by means*of allegorical interpretation, appeared to some of the : 
Rabbis to be an inadmissible limiting of the authority of the biblical revelation; it was a 4 
“selling of Holy Scripture to the Greeks,” or a “destroying of firm ground.” Tis inter- — 
pretation of the sensuous representations of the Godhead and of the future life, which the 
Bible contains, and of some of the miracles, and his attempt to find rational grounds for 
the Jewish laws, were regarded by them as jeopardizing religion.* In Franco there were 
fanatics who did not content themselves with anathemas, but who claimed and obtained 7 
the aid of Christian inquisitors against the detested heresy. But tlgis very stop, this trea- 
son committed against the national spirit of the Jews, contributed materially to tho | 
triumph of the rationalizing tendency of Maimonides, whose works soon obtained on 
almost unresisted authority among the Jews, not only of tho Hast, but also of the West. 
They were also highly esteemed by Arabian and Christian thinkers. 

Among the numerous Jewish philosophers, who figured for the most part as translators. 
and commentators of Aristotle and of Arabian disciples of Aristotlo, the most noteworthy t 
are, in .the thirteenth century, Schem Tob ben Joseph ibn Falaquera, the commentator of ; 
the Moreh Nebuchim and translator of the extracts from Ibn Gebirol’s Mountain of Life, — 
and, in the fourteenth century, Levi ben Gerson (born in 1288, died 1344), and Moses, the — 
son of Joshua, of Narbonne, called Master Vidal. The former of these men was a partisan 
of the doctrine of Ibn Roschd. He adopted the Aristotelian theory of the formation of the 
world by God out of a material substance previously existing, which substance, however, 
as being absolutely formless, was nothing, and explained tho immortality of the soul as 
consisting in its union with the active intellect, in which each soul, according to the degree 
of its perfection, participated. Moses, the son of Joshua, wrote the commentary (men- 
tioned above, p. 421) on the Moreh of Maimonides and other commentaries on the works 
of Arabian philosophers, still extant in MSS. 

The work in imitation of the Moreh by Ahron ben Elia, of Nicomedia (a Karaite who 
lived in the fourteenth century) and entitled the “Tree of Life” (which contains also 
detailed accounts respecting tho religious and philosophical schools among the Arabs), is a 
presentation, on a philosophical basis, of the dogmas of Mosaism. 

From the, fifteenth century onward the renewed Platonism (which is to ‘bo treated of — 
hereafter) exerted a certain influence on the philosophy of the Jews, as may be seen in the — 
dialogues concerning Love, by Leo the Hebrew, the son of Isaac Abrabancl. ih pac 
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SECOND DIVISION. 


Tus Periop or THE FULL DEVELOPMENT AND UnrversaL Sway oF 
tun SonoLastic PaiLosopry. 


§ 98. The introduction into Europe of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
Physics, Psychology and Ethics, and of the partly Neo-Platonie, 
partly Aristotelian writings of Arabian and Jewish philosophers, led 
to a material extension and transformation of philosophical studies 
among the Christian Scholastics. . The theosophical doctrine of ema- 
nation contained in some of those works, and especially in certain 
books which were at first falsely attributed to Aristotle, but which 
were in fact*the work of Neo-Platonists, favored, in connection with 
the doctrines of John Scotus Erigena, a leaning toward pantheistic 
doctrines. But a powerful ecclesiastical reaction soon took place, 
which at first threatened to operate not only against these doctrines, 
but also against the physics and metaphysics of Aristotle, but which 
afterward, when the theistic character of the genuine works of Aris- 
totle became known, assisted his doctrine to obtain a decided triumph 
and to force the Platonism of the earlier Scholasties, which they de- 
rived from Augustine and other Church Fathers, into the background. 
The prevalence of the Aristotelian, Arabian, and Jewish doctrines of 
monotheism in the philosophy of the later Scholastics had for a conse- 
guence the complete accomplishment of the till then imperfect sepa- 
ration of natural from revealed theology, the:doctrine of the Trinity, 
in the philosophical justification of which Church Fathers and earlier 
— Scholastics had found the principal aim of their philosophical think- 

ing, being now maintained on the ground of revelation alone, and 
withdrawn, as a,theological mystery, from the sphere of philosophical 
speculation, while the belief in the existence of God was philosophi- 
cally justified by Avistotelian arguments. Through an extensive 
appropriation, and in part also through a modification of the doctrines 
of Ayistotle to suit the demands of the Church, the Scholastic phi- 
losophy became, both materially and formally, for the fundamental 
theses contained in the “ theologia naturalis,” and formally, for the 
mysteries reserved to mere faith, the adequate instrument of eccle- 
siastical theology. This it continued to be until after the renewal of 
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Nominalism, when the Scholastic postulate of the harmony of the 
substance of faith with reason—which postulate, however, from the | 
time when Aristotelianism became dominant, in the thirteenth cen-_ 
tury, had never been affirmed in its full sense, except as applying to | 


the fundamental theses above moeihonede= taeenes more and more 
restricted, and was at last altogether rejected. 


Of the introduction of the Scholastics to the knowledge of the physical, metaphysical, and ethical works 
of Aristotle (and also to the writings of the Arabian and Jewish commentators) A. Jourdain treats, in his 
Recherches critiques sur Vage et Vorigine des traductions latines qd’ Aristote, Paris, 1819, 2. éd., 1843, 
German, translation by Stahr, Halle, 1831; cf. Renan, Averr., Paris, 1852, pp. 148 and 158 seq., 228 seq. On 
the first reception given to these writings, see Hauréau, in his Prd. Seol., I. p. 391 seq.; cf} also, Hauréan, 
Le concile de Paris de Vannée 1210, in the Revue archéol., new series, vol. 10, Paris, 1864, pp. 417-484. 


The question as to when and in what way the Scholastics became acquainted with the 
works of Aristotle, except the Organon, has been answered by the investigations of Am. 
Jourdain, who has shown that their first acquaintance with these works was brought — 
about through the Arabians, but that not long afterward the Greek text was brought to 


the West (particularly from Constantinople) and translated directly into LAtin. In former — 
times the prevalent (and, substantially, the correct) belief was, that the Latin translations — 
had been made from the Arabian; but in numerous cases critics forgot to distinguish suffi- ~ 
ciently between the ‘case of the logical writings, which had been known earlier, and the © 
other writings of Aristotle, and they paid too little attention to the fact of the gradual hi 
addition of direct translations from the Greek. Heeren (in his Gesch. des Studiwms der | 
class. Litt., I. p. 183) fell into the opposite mistake of under-estimating the agency of the © 
Arabs. Buhle (Lehrb. der Gesch. der Philos., V. p. 247) guards the proper mean by direct- — 


ing attention especially to the difference between the case of the Organon and that of the © 
other works, but withotit investigating and communicating the documentary proofs subse- — 
quently given by Jourdain. That the Organon, however, was not fully known until the - 
middle of the twelfth century, and that before that time the Scholastics were acquainted — 
with the Categ. and Jnterpr., together with the Jsagoge and the works of Boéthius, was © 
first discovered after Jourdain’s investigations by Cousin, Prantl, and others. 

The influence of Arabian science was felt sporadically in the early days of Christian 


Scholasticism. Gerbert in Spain had drawn upon it to a certain extent, although (as Bi- 
dinger has shown, ‘e his work Ueber Gerberts wiss. und polit. Stellung, Marburg, 1851) he did — 


not understand the Arabic language (and probably not the Greek). Constantinus Afri- 
canus, a monk, who lived about A. p. 1050 and journeyed in the East, and afterward estab- 
lished himself in the monastery of Montecassino, translated from the Arabic various, and 
especially medical, works, among which were the works of Galenus and Hippocrates, by 
which the teachings of William of Conches appear to have been influenced. Soon after 1100 
Adelard of Bath made himself acquainted with some of the performances of the Arabs, 
from which he borrowed several theses in natural philosophy. About 1150, by command 
of Raimund, Archbishop of Toledo, Johannes Avendeatl» (Johannes ben David, Johannes 
Hispalensis) and Dominieus Gundisalvi translated, from the Arabic through the Castilian 
into Latin, the principal works of Aristotle and certain physical and metaphysical writings 
of Avicenna, Algazeli, and Alfaribi, as also the ‘Fountain of Life” of Avicebron (Ibn 
Gebirol). The work entitled ‘‘ De Causis” (also called De causis causarum, De intelligentiis, © 
De esse, De essentia purae vonitatis) on which David the Jew wrote a commentary, and which © 
was a compilation of Neo-Platonic theses, became widely circulated soon after 1150, in a. 
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atin translation, as a work of Aristotle, and had an important influence in determining 
the method of Alanus. The Theologia (also called De secretiore Aegyptiorum philosophia), 
falsely ascribed to Aristotle, was known in a Latin translation at least as early as 1200, 
and perhaps still earlier. It was partly owing to the existence and influence of this worls 
hat at first Neo-Platonic doctrines were admitted among the Scholastics under the authority 
f Aristotle. Probably this work, as also the De Causis and Avicebron’s Vons Vitae, were 
influential in determiring the doctrine of Amalrich of Bena (who seems only to have taught 
rally) and his pupils, although the essence of his doctrine was undoubtedly derived from 
Seotus Erigena (as is clearly demonstrated by the reports of Henry of Ostia—in his Lectwra 
ive apparatus super quinque libris decretalium, printed in 1512, ad I. 1, 2, and copied by 
‘Tennemann, by Krénlein, and by Huber, in his Scotus Lrigena, Munich, 1861, p. 435 seq.— 
and of Martinus Polonus, Onron., IV., copied by Huber, p. 43%, and by Hauréau, Ph. Se., 
1.412). Soon after the death of Amalrich (which took place in the year 1206 or 1207) it 
became known that his heresy was not confined to the proposition which he had openly 
taught and which he had finally been forced to recant, viz.: that every believer must 
regard himself as a member of the body of Christ, but that it rested on a pantheistic basis 
and was connected with the many-branched heresy, which was then’ threatening the exist- 
ence of the Church and with which the ‘ Eternal Gospel” (composed about a. p. 1200 by. 
Joachim of Flores, Abbot of Calabria, and a good Catholic, of whom Ernest Renan treats 
in the Rev. des dewx Mondes, Vol. 64, July, 1866, pp. 94-142), and also still later, mystical 
works (in, particular, the Hvangelium Sancti Spiritus of the Pratricelli, composed by John 
of Parma, who lived 1210-1289) were in many respects tainted. God the Father—so 
some of the Amalricans taught—became man in Abraham, and the Son became man in 
‘Christ, who had abrogated the Jewish law. But now the time of the Holy Ghost had been 
introduced, who had become incarnate in themselves and had abrogated also the institu- 
tions and sacraments of the Church, and substituted knowledge and love in the place of 
faith and hope. Not werks, but the will and spirit, are decisive; he who abides in love 
does not sin. This heresy was exterminated by fire and imprisonment, and the study of 
‘the physical works of Aristotle, in so far as they seemed to favor the heresy, as also of 
‘the works of Erigena, was prohibited by ecclesiastical decrees. In the year 1209 the Pro- 
vineial Council, assembled at Paris under the presidency of Peter of Corbeil, Archbishop 
of Sens, ordered, among other things, that neither the books of Aristotle on natural phi- 
losophy, nor commentaries on the same, should be read, whether publicly or secretly, at 
Paris (nec libri Aristotelis de naturali philosophia nec commenta legantur Paristis publice vel 
secreto). The historian Rigordus, or rather his continuator, Guillaume le Breton, reports 
(inexactly) that the metaphysical writings of Aristotle (and it was to these that David of 
Dinant really appealed), which had shortly before been brought from Constantinople and 
translated from Greek into Latin, had been burned and the study of them prohibited, be- 
eause they had given occasion to the Amalrican heresy. The continuator of the chronicle 
of Robert of Auxerre says, not of the Metaphysics, but of the Physics of Aristotle (libri 
Aristotelis, qui de naturali philosophia inscripti sunt), that the reading of it was forbidden by 
the Council (in 1209) for three years; the same is related by Czesarius of Heisterbach, who only 
names libros naturales. From this it might seem that in 1212 the prohibition was removed. 
Yet in the statutes of the University of Paris, which were sanctioned in the year 1215 by 
‘Robert of Courcon, the papal legate, the study of the Aristotelian books on dialectic, both the 
“old” and the “new” books (¢. ¢., the parts of the Logic of Aristotle-;which were previously 
known and those which first became known about A. D. 1140) is ordered, while the study 
‘of the works of Aristotle on metaphysics and on natural philosophy, as also of the com- 
pendia of their contents,and of the doctrines of David of Dinant, Amalrich, and Mauritius, 
| - 
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the Spaniard (by whom some conjecture that Averroés is intended, Mauritius being regardet 
‘as a corrupted form of Mauyitius, a name sometimes given to Averroés) is forbidden. é 
LMhiew remained unprohibited, but exerted in the following decade only an inconsiderable 
influence, By a bull of February 23, 1225, Pope Honorius III. commanded the burnin 
of all copies of the work of Erigena enfitled mep? diaewe pepiouov. In April, 1231, Pop fe 
Grogory IX, directed that the libri naturales, forbidden by the Provincial Council for # 
specific reason (whieh reason, according to Roger Bacon, was that these books contained! 
the doctrine of the eternity of the world), should not be used until they had been examinec 
and purified from all suspicion of error, From this limiting clause, and from the fact tha® 
at about this same timo all the works of Aristotle, including the Physics, began to bi 
expounded by the most esteemed doctors of the Church, and that in 1254, at Paris, th 
Metaph, and Phys. were officially included in the list of subjects to be taught by th 
Fucultas Artium, we may infer that the Scholastic theologians had learned gradually to dis’ \ 
tinguish the genuine Aristotle from the Platonizing expositions of him, and had perceive’ 
that it was pree isely the metaphysical basis of the dreaded heresy, namely, the hypos a 
tizing of tho universal, which was most vigorously combated by Aristotle. Roger Bacor) 
oxprossly testifies that the ecclesiastical prohibition remained only in foree until 1237 
Tho doctrine of Aristotle acquired tho greatest authority.in the following time, when. i 
was customary to draw a parallel between him, as the “praecursor Christi in naturalibus, 
with John tho Baptist, as the “praccusor Ohristi in gratuitis.” (How great his authorityy 
was In the latter portion of the Middle Ages, is shown, among other things, by the a | 
turo of the '' auctoritates” or “ dicta notabilia,” of which Prantl treats in the Sttzungsber. 
Miinchener Akad, der Wiss, 1867, II, 2, pp. 173-198.) Even before the judgment of thi 
Church had become more favorable, the Nyperor Frederick IT, caused the works of Ari 
totle, together with Arabian commentaries (especially those of Averrois), to be translate 
into Latin, in Italy, under the superintendence of Michael Scotus and Tlermannus me | 
nus, with Jowish assistance, The whole body of the works of Axistotle was at hand fro 
aboubl A, Dp, 1210 to 1225 in Latin translations from the Arabie (Am. Jourdain, Rech. cri 
2d od,, Paris, 1848, p. 212), Subsequently Robert Greathead and Albertus Magnus, amon= 
others, and, in particular, Thomas Aquinas, labored. to secure purer texts founded on dire 
translations from the Greek, while Thomas of Cantimpré, William of Moerbeka, Henry o 
Brabant (the latter in about the year 1271, and in consequence of a request from Thomas 
Aquinas) and others, did good. service as ihanalaeeun 
While the application of dialectic to theology had been already in the first period x 
charactoristic of Scholastic philosophy, it was not wntil the second period that the dialectil 
mothod of exposition, as adopted by the Scholastic philosophers, reached its highest de» 
velopment, ‘The means by which this development was attained, were the study of thie 
Arvistotolian logic and metaphysics and the practice of Scholastic disputation. The metho! 
consisted, first, in connecting the doctrines to be expounded, with a commentary on som 
work choson for the purpose. The contents of this work were divided and subdivided 
until tho separate propositions, of which it was’ composed, were reached. Then thes 
wore interpreted, questions were raised with reference to them, and (for the most part i 
atrictly syllogistic form) the grounds for affirming and for denying them were presente 
Finally the decision was announced, and in ease this was affirmative, the grounds for thi 
nogative were confuted, or, in the opposite case, the grounds for the affirmative. Th 
names of tho persons holding the various opinions which were discussed, were, as a rule 
not given, No opinions were defended during this period, which were altogether origing 
and were not supported by some authority. (The truth of this latter statement, in whey 
belongs to the province of logic, has been demonstrated in detail by Prantl.) re 
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§ 99. Alexander of Hales (died 1245) was the first Scholastic who 
was acquainted with the whole philosophy of Aristotle, and also with 
a part of the Commentaries of the Arabian philosophers, and who 
yemployed the same in the service of Christian theology. Ie did not, 
‘however (like Albertus Magnus), treat sy stematically of the separate 
branches of philosophy as such, but merely made use in his Summa 
Theologiae of philosophical doctrines for the demonstration of theo- 
logical dogmas. William of Auvergne, Bishop of Paris (died 1249), 
defended the Platonic theory of ideas and the doctrine of the substan- 
tiality of the human soul against Aristotle and Arabian Aristotelians, 
As a Christian, he identified the whole complex of Ideas with the 
second person of the Godhead. Robert Greathead, Bishop of Lincoln 
(died 1252), combined Platonic with Aristotelian doctrines. Michael 
Scotts is of importance in the history of philosophy, more as a 
translator of: the works of Aristotle than as an original author. 
The learned Vincentius of Beauvais (died 1264), was rather an ency- 
clopedist than a philosopher. Bonaventura (died 1274), the mystical 
philosopher and scholar of Alexander of Hales, gave to the teachings 
of Plato (as transformed by the Neo-Platonists and Church Fathers) 
the preference over those of Aristotle, but subordinated all hnman 
wisdom to divine illumination. There is greater merit, according to 
Bonaventura, in the fulfillment of the monastic vows than in com- 
mon morality, and the highest point which the human soul can. 
reach is mystical contemplation, which affords a foretaste of future 
blessedness. 

The Summa Universae Theologtae of Alexander of Tales was first printed at Venice in 1475, then at 
Nuremberg in 1482, Venice, 1576, ete. 

The Works of William of Auvergne were published at Venice in 1591, and more aceurately and com- 
pletely by Blaise Leferon, at Orleans, in 1674. , 

The Swnmary of the eight books of Aristotle’s Physics, by Robert Greathead of Lincoln, was printed 
at Venice in 1498 and 1500, and at Paris in 1538; his Commentary on the Ancal. Post., at Venice several 
times, and at Padua in 1497. Of, concerning him, Reinhold Pauli, Bischof Grosseteste und.Adam von 
Marsh, Vibingen (Univ,-Schrift), 1864. 

Michael Scotus’s Super Autorem Spherae was printed at Bologna in 1495, and at Venice in 1681, his De 
Sole et Lina at Strasburg in 1622, and his De Chiromantia repeatedly in the fifteenth century, 

Vincentius of Beanyats’ Speculwm Quadruplen: Naturale, Doctrinale, Listoriale, Morale, was 
published at Venice in 1494, and Duacé 1624, the Speculum Nat, et Doctrinale, Strasburg, 1473, and, with 
the Histoy’., Nuremberg, 1486. Of,, on him, a work by Christoph Schlosser, published at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, in 1819, Aloys Vogel, Univ.-Pr., Freiburg, 1848, and Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, IL. pp. 77-85. The 
“Mirror of Doctrine” was composed, according to Al, Vogel, about a, p, 1250, the “Mirror of History” 

~ about 1254; the “Mirror of Morals” was not written by Vincentius, but by a later author, between 1310 
and 1520; this work, at least, contains later interpolations; but even the other parts are, according to 
Prantl’s helicf (@esch. der Log., 11. 87), not free from interpolations (which are found nevertheless in 

MSS. of the fourteenth century). 

The writings of Bonaventura were printed at Strasburg in 1482, Rome, 1588-96, ete, Bonaventurae 


opera, ed. A, O. Peltier, Besangon et Paris, 1861, etc, Bonavent, opuse. duo praestantissima: Brevilog, 
28 ‘ 
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et Itinerarium mentis ad Deum, ed. Car. Jos. ere: 8d edition, Tiibingen, 1862. Of him treat especially 
W. A. Hollenberg (Studien zu Bona, Berlin, 1862; Bon. als Dogmatiker, in Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1868, 
Heft 1, pp. 95-130), and Berthaumier (Gesch. des ieilige Bonav. ins Deutsche tibersetat, Ee 
1863); ef. the proper sections in the works above (p. 889) cited on Mediwyal Mysticism. 


The Summa Theologiae of Alexander of Hales—who was born in the county of Glou- 
cester, joined the Franciscan Order, and studied and taught at Paris, where he died in 
1245—is a syllogistical demonstration of ecclesiastical dogmas, following,- though not 
servilely, in part the Sentences of Iugo of St. Victor, and in part—more especially in its 
arrangement—the similar work by Peter the Lombard. His work, however, is not the 
first which bore the title of a Swmma of theological doctrines, since before him Summae 
had been written by Robert of Melun and Stephen Langton, and, still earlier, William of 
Auxerre had composed an “ Explanatio in quatuor sententiarum libros,’ which was printed 
at an early date at Paris. But while earlier Scholastics had known only the Logic of Aris- 
totle, and William of Auxerre, yielding to the commands of the Church, had ignored the 
Physics and Metaphysics (he only mentions, in addition to the Logic, the Ethics of Aristotle), 
Alexander of Hales first used the entire philosophy of Aristotle as an auxiliary of theology 
in his, for the rest, strictly orthodox and papally recommended Commentary. Of the Ara- 
bians, he notices, in particular, Avicenna, and rarely Averroés. Alexander of Hales is a 
Realist. Yet he regards the Universalia ante rem as being in the mind of God: “‘mundum 
intelligibilem nuncupavit Plato ipsam rationem sempiternam, qua fecit Deus mundum.” They 
do not exist as independent essences apart from God. They constitute the causa exemplaris 
of things; yet they are not distinct from the causa eficiens, but are identical with it in 
God. The Universale in re is the form of things (as Alexander assumes in agreement with 
Gilbert de la Porrée). Alexander’s pupils honored him with the title of Doctor Irrefraga- 
bilis. The Swinma was finished after his death by-his scholars, about A. D. 1252. Alex- 
ander of Alexandria, who likewise belonged to the Franciscan Order, wrote the, Glossae to 
the Aristotelian Metaphysics, which were printed at Venice in 1572, and were sometimes 
ascribed to Alexander of Hales. A pupil of Alexander of Hales, and his successor in the 
Franciscan chair of instruction at Paris, was John of Rochelle, who gave special attention 
to psychology. ' 

William of Auvergne, born at Aurillac, teacher of theology at Paris and Bishop of 
Paris frora 1228 onward (died in 1249), wrote works entitled .De Universo and De Anima, 
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which were based in large measure on <Aristotle, to whom, however, he only conceded — 


such authority as was consistent with the truth of ecclesiastical dogma. He also refers 
frequently, though for the most part only for the purpose of combating them, to the doe- 
trines of Alfarabi, Avicenna, Algazel, Avicebron, Averroés, and others. In his ideology 


and cosmology William of Auvergne follows Plato, whom, however, he knew only through 


the Timaeus and Phaedo. Just as we are forced, on the ground of certain sense-perceptions, 
to believe in the existence of material objects, as perceived by us through the senses, so 
must we, in view of the facts of intellectual cognition, recognize the existence of intelligible 
objects, which are reflected in our intellects (De Univ., II. 14). The ‘archetypal world” 
(mundus archetypus) is God’s Son and true God (De Univ., II. 17). In order to know the 
intelligible, there is no need of an active Intellect external to us and separated from our 
souls. Our intellects belong to our souls; and the latter exist independently of the body, 
as separate substances, having need of the body as an instrument for the exercise of sen- 
sual functions, but by no means as a condition of their existences the soul is related to its 
body, as the cithern-player to his cithern (De Anima, V. 23). 

Robert-Greathead (Robertus Capito, Grosseteste), born at Strodbrook, in the county of 
Suffolk, educated at Oxford and Paris, for a time Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
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intimately connected with the Franciscans, and a violent opponent of the Pope, died in 
1253 while Bishop of Lincoln. He wrote commentaries on various works of Aristotle and 
also on the mystical Theology of Pseudo-Dionysius. He distinguishes three kinds of 
form: 1) form immanent in matter, which the Physicist considers; 2) that form which is 
abstracted by the understanding and is considered by the mathematician; and 3) immaterial 
form, which the metaphysician considers. Among the forms which are in themselves 
immaterial and not simply separated in reflection from matter, he reckons, beside God and 
the Soul, the Platonic Ideas. 

Michael Scotus (born in 1190); who translated the De Coelo and De Anima of Aristotle, 
together with the Commentaries of Averroés, and other works, was regarded as a learried 
but heterodox philosopher. He wrote on astrology and alchemy, but his principal merit lay 
in his translations. 

Vincentius of Beauvais, a Dominican and teacher of the sons of Saint Louis, contributed 
materially, by his comprehensive, compiled work, in which he touched, among other sub- 
jects, upon philosophy, to the furtherance of encyclopedical studies in the Middle Ages. 
He often cites Albertus Magnus, and sometimes even Thomas. 

John Fidanza, born at Balneoregium (Bagnaréa in Tuscany) in the year 1221, was sur- 
named Bonaventura by Saint Francis of Assisi, the founder of the Franciscan Order, who 
performed on hin a miraculous cure in his youth, and became in his twenty-second year 
a Franciscan and afterward (1256) the General of the Order. Te was a pupil of Alexander 
of Hales from 1243 to 1245, then of John of Rochelle, and, from 1253 on, the successor of 
the latter in the professorial chair. He died in 1274, and was canonized in 1482. His 
revering admirers named him ‘ Doctor Seraphicus.” Bonaventura developed further the 
mystical doctrine begun by Bernard of Clairvaux on the basis furnished by Dionysius 
Areopagita, and continued by Hugo and Richard of St. Victor and others. Te was some- 
what affected by the influence of Aristotelianism, but, after the manner of the earlier 
Scholastics, in all questions which rose above mere dialectic, followed by preference 
Plato in the sense in which the latter was then understood, 7. ¢., as interpreted by Augus- 
tine. Bonaventura affirms that, according to Plato, God was not only the beginning and 
end of all things, but also their archetypal ground (ratio exemplaris); but this latter doc- 
trine, he adds, was disputed by Aristotle with arguments possessing no force. (This 
judgment indicates that Bonaventura falsely identified the theory of the hypostatical 
nature of the Ideas—which Aristotle disputed—with the doctrine of their existence in 
God, which latter doctrine, however, was first advanced several centuries later by Philo, 
whose point of departure was the Jewish conception of God, and by the Neo-Platonists 
and Christian philosophers, who arrived at it by a theological transformation of the theory 
of idtas.) ‘Bonaventura adds, further, that from this error of Aristotle arose another, that, 
namely, of ascribing to God no providential care of earthly things, since he had not in him- 


-self the ‘‘ideas,” by which, he could be cognizant of them (whence it appears that Bona- 
-yentura conceived the Platonic ideas, which Aristotle opposed, as thoughts of the divine 


mind). Further, Bonayentura censures the blindness of Aristotle in holding the world to 
be eternal and in opposing Plato, who, conformably to truth, assigned a beginning to the 
world and to time. But all human wisdom, even that of Plato, appears to him as folly in 
comparison with mystical illumination. As regards his ethical doctrine, especial importance 
belongs to Bonaventura’s defence of the genuine Christian character of the monastic prin- 
ciple of poverty, and of *mendicancy as a means of obtaining the necessaries of life—a 
principle on which the Franciscans, more thanany other order of monks, laid stress. The 
(Aristotelian) ethical principle of the right mean between the too much and the too little 
is valid, he says, only in common life; but that type of life which is ordered according ta 
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the counsels of the Gospel, the vita supererogationis, to which poverty and chastity belong, 
is of a higher order. Bonaventura does not hold every Christian to be bound to the imita- 
tion of Christ in all things, but distinguishes three stages of Christian perfection: the 
observance of the requirements of the law, the fulfillment of the spiritual counsels of the 
Gospel and the enjoyment of eternal happiness in contemplation, and he regards the 
attainment of the higher stages as reserved to ascetics. The mystical work of Bonaven- 
tur a, entitled Soliloguiwm, a dialogue between man and his sonl, is m imitation of Tlugo, 
and the Jtinerarium mentis in Deum, in imitation of Richard of St. Victor; in his Jedita- 
tions on the Life of Jesus, written in a style at once popular and mystical, Bonaventura 
follows more especially Bernard. 

§ 100. Albert of Bollstidt, born at Lauingen in Swabia, in the year 
1193, educated at Paris and Padua, a Dominican teacher at Paris 
and Cologne, and from 1260 to 1262 Bishop of Regensburg, died at 
Cologne 1280, and was called, on account of his extensive learning 
‘and great talent as an instructor, “the Great” (Albertus Magnus) 
and “ Doctor Universalis.” We was the first Scholastic who repro- 
duced the whole philosophy of Aristotle in systematic order, with 

constant reference to the Arabic commentators, and who remodeled 
it to meet the requirements of ecclesiastical dogma. The Platonism 
and Neo-Platonisin, which in the earlier panees of Scholasticism had 
been predominant in all those parts of philosophy which went beyond 
logic (so far as these were at all cultivated at that time), were not 
indeed wholly removed from them by Albert. On the contrary, they 
exercised a not inconsiderable influence on his own philosophical 
speculations, but through the greater influence of the Aristotelian 
order of ideas were forced into the background. Albert was ac- 
quainted with a number of Platonic and Neo-Platonie writings; all 


of the works of Aristotle were accessible to him in Latin translations 
from the Arabic, and a few of them in translations from the Greek. * 


In a series of works, consisting of commentaries on the works of 
Aristotle and paraphrases of the same, Albert set forth the doctrines 
of Aristotle, as modified to meet the views of the Church. The uni- 
versal exists, according to him, in a threefold sense: 1) as wniversale 
ante rem, in the mind of God, according to the Neo-Platonie and 
Augustinian teaching, 2): as Aen nha in re, according to the doe- 
trine of Aristotle; and 3) as wniversale post rem, by ahs Albert 
understands the subjective concept, in which alone Nominalism’ and 
Conceptualism had admitted the existence of the universal. In 


speculative theology Albert separates strictly, in all cases, the doc- 


trine of the Trinity and the dogmas connected with it from rational 
or philosophical theology, in which particular he was followed by 
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Thomas. He taught, in agreement with the doctrine of the Church, 
that the creation of the world was an act in time, rejecting the Aris- 
totelian theory of the eternal subsistence of the world. In psychology, 
his most important modification of the Aristotelian teaching was his 
uniting of the lower psychical faculties with that substance separate 
from the body which Aristotle termed the Nous, bodily organs being 
necessary, according to Albert, not to the existence of these faculties, 
but only to their activity in the earthly life. The Ethics of Albert 
rests on the principle of the freedom of the will. With the cardinal 
virtues of the ancients he combines the Christian virtues, as virtues 
of equal rank, 


The Works of Albertus Magnus were published in twenty-one folio volumes by Petr. Jammy, Lyons, 
1651, his Phys. and Metaph., Venice, 1518, per I. Ant. Zimarium, De Coelo, ib. 1519. Of him treat Ru- 
dolphus Noviomagensis (De Vitu Alb, Ifagn., Cologne, 1499) and others, and, in more recent times, 
Joachim Sighart (Albertus Magnus, setn Leben und seine Wissenschaft, Regensburg, 1857) and others; ef. 
F. J. von Bianco, Die alte Universitdt Koln, Part I.,1855—in which work, among other things, a biography 

_ of Alb, is contained—and M. Joél, Das Verhiiltniss AlberVs d. G. ew Moses Maimonides, Breslau, 1863 
(ef. above, ad § 97); Maneberg, Zur Erkenntnisslehre des Avicenna und Alb, M. (cf. above, p. 407); 
Prantl, Geseh. der Log., IIL, 89-107, Albert's botanical work has been published by Jessen: Alberté 
Magni de vegetabilibus libri septem, historiae naturalis pars XVIIL,: editionem eriticam ab Ernesto 
Mey 0 coeptam ubsolvit, Carolus Jessen, Berlin, 186%. [O. d’Assailly, Albert le Grand, Paris, 1870.—Zr,] 


The year of Albert's birth was, according to the more probable authority, 1193; 
others regard it as 1205. At Padua Albert studied philosophy, mathematics, and medi- 
cine, and there, in the year 1221, he was induced by Jordanus the Saxon to join the 
Dominican Order, after which he pursued his studies in theology at Bologna. Begin- 
ning in the year 1229, he taught philosophy during a ‘series of years at Cologne and 
other places. In 1245 he began to teach at Paris, whence he subsequently returned to 
Cologne as a teacher of philosophy and theology. To the latter place, though repeatedly 
called away to fill various ecclesiastical offices, he always returned anew to his studies and 
his professorial occupations. He died at Cologne November 25, 1280. Albert is said to 
have developed slowly in his youth, and in his old age to have suffered from impaired 
faculties (‘‘ Albertus ex asino factus est philosophus et ex philosopho asinus”), Familiar as he 
was with the Aristotelian doctrine, the historical course of development of Greek philoso- 
phy in general remained unknown to him. THe identifies Zeno the Kleatic with the 
founder of Stoicism, calls Plato and Speusippus Stoies, and the like. In knowledge of 
natural science he was distinguished above the most of his contemporaries. Tlis works 
give evidence of his very extensive erudition; yet he often fails in power to control the 
results of his wide-spread investigations. In the spirit of system, in critical insight and 
clearness of thought, his pupil, Thomas Aquinas, was far superior to him. In Com- 
mentaries on Pseudo-Dionysins and in Minor works (De adhaerendo Deo, etc.) Albert trod 
also the ground of Mysticism. 

In the interpretation and presentation of the doctrines of Aristotle, Albert follows 
principally Avicenna. Hé mentions Averroés more rarely, and generally only for the 
purpose of opposing him; still, he follows him occasignally, especially in his commentary 
on the De Cvelo. ‘In many particulars he follows Maimonides, as one less removed than 
the Arabian philosophers from ecclesiastical orthodoxy, especially in disputing against tho 
arguments for the eternity of the world. 
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While Anselm of Canterbury applies his principle “Credo, wt intelligam,” especially ta 


whe mystery of the Trinity and the mystery of the incarnation (in the Cur Deus homo 2), 
Albert, whilo searching constantly for rational arguments in support of the articles of | 
faith, and for the fortification of believers, the direction of the ignorant, and the refutation — 
_of the unbelieving, yet excludes the specifically biblical and Christian doctrines of revelation — 


from the sphere of things knowable by the light of reason (Summa Theol. Opp., Vol. XVII. 
p. 6: e¢ eu lumine quidem connaturali non elevatur ad scientiametrinitatis et incarnationts et 


resurrectionts). Te asserts (p. 32) as a reason for this, that the human soul has power only 
to know that, tho principles of which it has in itself (andéma enim humana nullius ret accipit 
scientiam nisi illius, cujus principia habet apud se ipsam), and since it finds itself to be a — 


simplo essence, containing no trinity of persons, it cannot conceive of the Godhead as 
tri-personal, except as illumined by the light of grace (nist aliqua gratia vel illuminatione 
altioris luninis sublevata sit anima). Still Albert does not repudiate the Augustinian idea 
that natural things contain’an image of the Trinity. 

Logie is defined by Albert (Opp., I. p. 5) as a speculative science, teaching us how to pass 
from the known to the knowledge of the unknown (sapientia contemplativa docens qualiter 


et per quiie devenitur per notum ad ignoti notitiam). Tle divides it into the doctrine of Jn-. 


complexa, or, uncombined elements, in regard to which it is possible only to inquire after 
the essence, which is denoted by their definition, and of compleaa, or combinations of these 
elements, in connection with which the different modes of inferring are treated of. Phi- 
losophia prima or Metaphysics treats of that which ¢s, as suoh, according to its most 
universal predicates, as which Albert designates, in particular, unity, reality, and goodness 
(quodlibet ens est wnwm, verum, bonum, Opp., XVII. p. 158). Albert affirms the reality of 
the universal, because, if the universal were not real, it could not with truth be predicated 
of real objects. Tt could not bo known if it did*not exist in reality; it does exist as 
form, for in its form lies the entire being of an object. There are three classes of forms, 
and hence three modes of existence of the universal:.1) before the individuals, in the 
divine mind, 2) dm the individuals, as the one in the many, and 3) afler the individuals, 
as a result of abstraction, performed by us in thought (De Nutura et Origine Anime, Tr, 
I, 2: et tune resultant tria formarum genera: unum quidem ante rem existens, quod est causa 
Jformativua; aliud autem est ipsum genus formarum, quae fluctuant in materia; tertvum autem 
est genus formarum, quod abstrahente intellect se sparatur a rebus). 

The universal per se is an eternal emanation from the divine intelligence. It does not 
exist independently out of the divine mind, The form present in material things, con- 
sidered as thd end of development (Jinis generationts vel compositionis substantiae desideratae 
a materia), is termed by Albert their reality (actus), but considered as including the full 
being of the object (todwm esse ret), it is termed their quiddity (quidditas), The principle of 


individuation is to be sought in matter, in so far as this is the bearer or substratum (sub-- 


Jectum, droxeiuevor) of forms, The particular form of gach object depends on the nature 
and capacity of the matter of which it is composed (‘did.,'T. 2). Matter contains in itself 
form potentially (potentia, it contains the potentia inchoationis formae, Summa Theol., 11. 
1, 4). Material generation or development is a process whose products are educed from 
matter (educi e materia) through the agency of an actually existing cause. Variety in 
material constitution is not the cause but the result of diversity of form (Phys., VII. 1, 13); 
but all individual plurality depends on tho division of matter (in Jedaph., XI. 1: indi- 
viduorum multitudo sit omnis per avd materiae). The matter of which any individual 


object (hoe aligui@) consists, is limited and distinguished by individuating accidents (termi 
nata et signata accidentibus individuantibus). The particular is substantia pr ima, the wniversal , 


is substantia secunda, The occasional denomination in Aristotle of the universal as a kind 


‘ 


Ps 
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of matter—which language it is difficult to reconcile with the doctrine that it is the form 
of a thing which constitutes its essence—is explained by Albert (in a manner similar to 
that in which Avicenna explains it) by the distinction of this matter, which is so called 
only in virtue of a logical usage, from real matter; he holds fast to the proposition, that 
the existence of the universal is formal and not material (De Intellectu et Intelligibili, I. 2. 3: 
esse universale est formae et non matertae). The universal is an essence fitted to give being 
to a plurality of objects (essentia apta dare multis esse. Per hanc aptitudinem universale est 
im re extra). -But its only actual existence is in the intellect. 

Albert teaches, with Aristotle, that those effects which are last in the order of reality 
are first in the order of our knowledge, and constitute its point of departure (the posteriora 
are priora quoad nos, Summa Theol., I. 1, 5). From the experimental knowledge of nature 
we must rise to the knowledge of God as the author of nature, and from the experience 
of grace we ascend to the comprehension of the grounds of faith (fides ex posterioribus 
crediti quaerit intellectwm). It is not the ontological, but the cosmological argument, which 
makes us certain of God’s existence. God is not fully comprehensible to us, because the 
finite is not able to grasp the infinite, yet he is not altogether beyond our knowledge; our 
intellects are, as it were, touched by a ray of his light, and through this contact we are 
brought into communion with him (/d., I. 3, 13). God is the universally active intellect, 
which is constantly emitting intelligences from itself (De Caus. et Procr. Univ., 4.1: pri- 
mum principium est indeficientur fluens, quo intellectus wniversaliter agens indesinenter est 
intelligentias emittens). God is simple, but he is not for this reason (as held by David of 
Dinant) to be regarded as that which is most universal, and identified with the materia 
universalis; for simple’substances are distinguished from each other by themselyes and not 
by constitutive differences. Nothing can belong in common to God and his creatures, and 
hence past and future eternity cannot belong to both. The world was not created out of a 
pre-existing matter—for God would be a being having need of something, if his working 
presupposed an already existing matter—but ‘out of nothing. Time must have had a 
beginning, otherwise it would never have reached the present instant (Summa Theol., I. 
1, 3). Creation is a miracle, and cannot be ‘comprehended by the natural reason, whence 
the philosophers never advance beyond the principle, ex nihilo nihil fil, which is applicable 
only to secondary causes and not to the first cause, and is of authority only in physies, and 
not in theology (Summa de Creatwris, I. 1,1; Summa Theol., I. 1, 4). 

Only that whose existence is self-derived has by its very nature eternal being; every 
creature is derived from nothing, and would therefore perish, if not upheld by the 
eternal essence of God (Swmma Theol., II. 1, 3). By virtue of its community with God, 
every human soulis an heir of immortality. The active Intellect is a part of the soul, for 
in every man it is the form-giving principle, in which other individuals cannot share 
(UIntellectus agens est pars animae et forma animae, Metaph., X1.1, 9). This same thinking 
and form-giving principle bears in itself the forces, which Aristotle calls the vegetative, 
sensitive, appetitive, and motive faculties, and hence these latter are, like the former, capa- 
ble of being separated from the body, and are immortal. To the refutation of the mono- 
psychism of Averroés, which, as Albert himself testifies, was then widely accepted, and 
which asserted the unity of the immortal spirit in the plurality of human souls that are 
constantly arising into existence and perishing, Albert, by command of Pope Alexander 
IV., consecrated, in about the year 1255, an especial treatise (De wnitate intellectus contra 
Averroistas, Opp., Vol. V. p. 218 seq.), which he afterward incorporated into his Summa 
Theol. (Opp., Vol. XVIII); in it he opposes to thirty arguments, which might be advanced 
in favor of the Ayerroistic doctrine, thirty-six arguments of a contrary bearing. In his 
De Natura et Origine Animae (Opp., Vol. V. f. 182) and in his Commentary on the third 
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book of Aristotle's De Anima (Tr., II. ch. 7) he returns to this same controversy. ‘He 


designates the opinion combated by him as an “error completely absurd, most wicked, 
thoroughly reprehensible.” : 

Between that which the reason recognizes ag desirable, and that which natural pro- 
pensity desires, free will (iberwm arbitrium) decides; through this decision desire is’ trans- 


formed into perfect will (perjfecta voluntas). The law of reason (lex mentis, lea rationts et ~ 


éntellectus), which engages us to act or not to act, is conscience (conscientia); this is inborn 
and imperishable, in so far as it is the consciousness of the principles of action; it is 
acquired and variable in relation to single*cases (unde lex mentis habitus naturalis est 
quantum ad principia, acquisitus quantum ad scita). Albert distinguishes from conscience 
the moral capacity, which he, like Alexander of Hales (after Jerome in his commen- 
tary on the vision of Ezekiel, I. 4-10: scintillae conscientiae, with reference to 1 Thess. 
i. 5), calls synteresis or synderesis; the former is a habitus (é&cc), the latter only a potentia 


(dvvauuc). Virtue he defines with Augustine as a quality of goodness in the mind, pro-_ 


ductive of right living and of no evil, and which God alone produces in man (bona qualitas 
mentis, qua recte vivitur, qua nullus male utitur, quam solus Deus in homine operatur). To the 
four cardinal virtues of the ancients and the Aristotelian virtues which were joined with 
them as “adjunct virtues,” he gives the name of “acquired virtues,” and adds to them, 
in imitation of Petrus Lombardus, the three theological or “infused” virtues: faith, hope, 
and love (Alb. Opp., XVIII. pp. 469-480). 


§ 101. Thomas of Aquino was the son of Landolf, Count of 
Aquino, and was born in 1225 or 1227 at the Castle of Roccasicea, 
near Aquino in the territory of Naples (ancient Arpinum). He 
received his first instruction from the monks of the Convent of Monte 
Cassino, and in early life was induced to enter the Dominican Order 
at Naples. He then continued his studies at Cologne and Paris, par- 
ticularly under the guidance of Albert the Great, and became after- 
ward a teacher of philosophy and theology at Cologne, Paris, Bologna, 
Naples, and other places. He died March 7, 1274, in the Cistercian 


Convent of Fossa Nuova, near Terracina, while on his journey from 


Naples to the Council of Lyons, and was canonized during the pon- 


tificate of John XXII, in the year 1323. He brought the Scholastic. 


philosophy to its highest stage of development, by effecting the 
most perfect accommodation, that was possible of the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy to ecclesiastical orthodoxy. He distinguished, however, the 
specifically Christian and ecclesiastical doctrines of revelation—which, 
in reply to the objections of their opponents, could only be shown by 
the reason to be free from contradiction and probable—from those 
doctrines which could be positively justified on rational grounds. 
Besides commentaries on works of Aristotle and numerous philo- 


sophical and theological monographs, he composed, in-particular, the — 
three* following comprehensive works: the Commentary on the 
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entences of Peter the Lombard, in which he discussed subjects of 
heological controversy; the four books of the De Veritate Fides 
Oatholicae contra Gentiles (composed later, in 1261 and 1264), con- 
taining a rational demonstration of fheclies and, lastly, the (unfin- 
ished) Swimma Theologiae, in which all revealed aceite were to be 
systematically presented. Thomas agrees with Aristotle in regarding 
knowledge, and pre-eminently the knowledge of God, as the supreme 
end of human life. On the question of universals he is a realist, in 
the moderate Aristotelian sense. The universal, he teaches, is, in the 
world of reality, immanent in the individual, being separated from it 
only by the abstracting mind; but our conception of the universal is 
not hereby rendered false, so long as we do not judge that the univer- 
sal exists independently, but simply make it alone the subject of our 
attention and judgment. But Thomas recognizes, besides the uni- 
versal én things or the Essence (the forma substantialis or quidditas) 
and the universal after things, or the concept which we form by 
abstracting in thought the essential (the gu¢dditas) from the acci- 
dental (or the unessential attributes, formae accidentales), a form in 
which the universal exists before things, viz.: as ideas in the divine 
mind, ¢. ¢., as the thoughts which God, before the creation of the 
world, had of the things to be created; it is only against the Platonic 
theory of ideas, as represented by Aristotle, that, in agreement with 
the latter, he assumes an attitude of decided opposition, rejecting as an 
idle fiction the hypothesis of ideas existing independently (separately), 
whether in things or in the divine mind: The existence of God is 
demonstrable only @ posterior’, namely, from the contemplation of 
the world as the work of God. There must be a first mover, or a 
first cause, because the chain of causes and effects cannot contain an 
infinite number of links. The order of the world presupposes an 
orderer. God exists as pure, immaterial form, as pure actuality, wholly 
free from potentiality ; he is the efficient and final cause of the world. 
The world has not existed from eternity; it was called into existence 
out of nothing by God’s almighty power at a determinate instant in 
time, with which instant time itself began. Yet the non-eternity of 
the world in the past is not strictly demonstrable on philosophical 
grounds, but only probable, and it is only made certain by revelation. 
The immortality of the soul follows from its immateriality, since a 
pure form can neither destroy itself nor, through the dissolution of a 
material substratum, be destroyed. Immuateniality must be ascribed 
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to the human intellect from the very nature of the latter. For the 
intellect thinks the universal ; but if it were a form inseparable from 
matter, like the soul of a brute; it could think only the individual, 

and viet the universal. icon lee further, is an attribute of the | 
whole soul, since the sensitive, appetitive, motive, and even vegeta~ 
tive Eeainee. belong to that substance, which, possesses the power of?! 
thought. The soul exercises the ‘citer power without the aid of ab 
bodily organ, whereas the lower functions can only be exercised by it 
through een organs. The human soul does not exist before the: 
body. It does not acquire its knowledge through the recollection of - 
ideas beheld in a pre-existent state, as Plato assumed. Nor does itt 


1 


possess innate conceptions. Its thinking rests on the basis of sensuous’ 


perceptions and of representative images, from which the active intel 
lect abstracts forms. The will depends on the understanding; that 


which appears good, is necessarily sought after; but necessity arising 
from. internal causes and reposing on knowledge, is freedom. In 
Ethics, Thomas adds to the natural virtues—in treating of which he: 
combines Plato’s doctrine of the four cardinal virtues with the doc- 
trine of Aristotle—the supernatural or Christian virtues, nomen 
faith, love, and hope. 


The complete works of Thomas Aquinas were published at Rome in 1570, in seventeen folio volumes; 
at Venice in 1594, Antwerp, 1612, Paris, 1660, Venice, 1787, Parma, 1852, ete. The editions of single works, 
especially of the Swnma Theologiae, are extremely numerous. The source of information for his life is thee 
Biography incorporated in the Acta Sanctorum VII. Mart., written by Gulielmus de Thoco, a,contem-- 
porary of Thomas, together with the Acta of the process of canonization. Of recent works on Thomas and 
his doctrine (many of which in the last few decades of years were occasioned by fhe Giintherian philosophy~ 
and the Thomist-Scholastic reaction against it), it may suflice to mention the following: Hortel, 7h. % Aw 
und seine Zeit, Augsburg, 1846; Carle, J/istotre de la vie et des owvrages de St. Thomas, 1846 ; Montet, Dfé- 
moire ur Thomas @ Aqwin, in the transactions of the Acad. des sc. morales, Vol. IL, 1847, pp. 511-6113) 
Ch. Jourdain, Zu philosophie de St. Thomas @Aquin, Paris, 1858; Cacheux, De la philosophie de St. 
Thomas, Paris, 1858; Liberatore, Die Drkenntnisslehre des heiligen Thomas won Aquino, iibersezt von 
£#. Franz, Mayence, 1861; Karl Werner, Der h. Thomas von Aquino, Regensburg, 1858, ete. (Vol. I.: Life 
and Writings; Vol. II: Doctrine; Vol. III.: History of Thomism), ef. Gaudin, Philosophia juata D, 
Thomae dogmata, new ed. by Roux Lavergne, Paris, 1861; (E. Plassman, Die Schule des h. Thomas von 
Aquino; Soest, 1857-62); Anton Rietter, Die Moral des h. Thomas von Aquino, Munich, 1858; Oischinger, 
Die speculative Theol. des Th. v. Aqu., Landshut, 1858, and Quaestiones controversae aa philosophia 
scholustica, tbid., 1859; Aloys Schmid, Die thomistische und scotistische Gewissheitslehre, Dillingen, 
1809; Kuhn, Glauben und Wissen mach Thomas von Aquino, in the Titb. theol. Quartalschréft, 1860, 
No.2; Meinr. Contzen, Th. von A. als volkswirthsch. Schriftsteller, ein Beitrag zur national-dkonom. 
Doginengesch. des Mittelalters, Leips. 1861; see the controversial works against the renewal of Thomism, 
such as those by Giinther and Giintherians, and by Frohschammer, Michelis, and others; Kuhn, Philosophie 
und Theologie, Tiibingen, 1860 ; ef. those sections in the works on the history of metas in the Middle 
Ages, by Tenneman, Ritter, Hauréan. and in the works on the history of dogmas and on Church history by 
Mohler, Neander, Baur, and others, whieh relate to this topic; Jellinek, 7%. von A., in the Jétid. Litt. 
Leipsi¢, 1853. In the Review entitled Der Kuatholik, a number of articles have been published in different — 
years (1859 seq.) gee 2 a critiqne from its (Thomistic) stand-point of the recent literature bearing on 
Thomas of Aquino. Jic. Merten, Ueber die Bedeutung der Erkenntnisslehre des heiligen Augustinus 
und des heeligen Thomas von Aquino fiir den gesch. Entwicklungsgang der Philos. als reiner Ver- 
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unfiwiss., Treves, 1865. Albert Ritschl, Gesch. Studien zur christlichen Lehre von Gott, in the Jahrd. 
ir deutsche Theol. X. pp. 277-318 (relating especially to the theology of Thomas and Scotus). Prantl, 
resch. der Logik, 111. pp. 107-118. 

Of the works of Thomas Aquinas which relate to philosophy, should be named (in addition to the three 
rger ones above mentioned, viz.: the Commentary on the Sentences, the Swuma contra Gentiles and 
wunme Teol.), in particular, the following: Commentaries on Arist. de interpret., Anal poster., Metaph., 
*hys., Purvw Naturulia, De Anima, Eth. Nic., Polit., Meteor., De Coelo et Mundo, De Gen. et Corr, and 
n the Liber de cuusis ; an curly work entitled De Lnte et Essentia, and uumerous other minor treatises 
uch as De Principio Individuationis, De Proposit. Modalibus, De Kalluciis, De Aternitute Mundi De 
atura Materiae, ete. Several other treatises are either insuiliciently authenticated (De Natura Syllo- 
jesmorwn, De Inventione Medii, De Demonstratione, ete.) or are probably spurious (De Natura Acet- 
lentis, De Nutwra Generis, De Plurulitate Lormarum, De Intellectw et Intelligibili, De Univer salibus, 
atc.) 


The relation of philosophy to theology in the doctrine of Thomas is most distinctly 
xxpressed: by him in the following words: “It is impossible for the natural reason to 
wrive at the knowledge of the divine persons. By natural reason we may know those 
things which pertain to the unity of the divine essence, but not those which pertain to the 
listinction of the divine persons, and he who attempts to prove by the natural reason the 
rinity of persons, detracts from the rights of faith” (Swm. Theol. I., Qu. 32, Art. 1). In 
ike manner the Church’s doctrines of the creation of the world in time, of original sin, of 
the incarnation of the Logos, of the sacraments, purgatory, the resurrection of the flesh, 
jhe judgment of the world, and eternal salvation and damnation, are not to be demonstrated 
xy natural reason. These revealed doctrines are regarded by Thomas as above, but not 
sontrary to, reason, As regards these doctrines, reason can confute arguments, which are 
1dduced in opposition to faith, either by showing them to be false, or by showing that 
hey are not binding (solvere rationes, quas inducit (adversarius) contra fsidem sive osten- 
lendo esse fulsas, sive ostendendo non esse necessarias). Reason can also find out for them 
analogies or probable reasons (thus Thomas himself, in the steps of Augustine, illus- 
rates the mutual relation of the persons of the Trinity by the analogy of the soul, the 
Son, in particular, corresponding with the understanding, and the Spirit with the will); but 
t cannot from its own principles advance to the demonstration of those dogmas. The 
sause of this inability is, that reason can only conclude from the creation to God, in so far 
1s God is the principle of all existence; but the creative power of God is common to the 
tire Trinity, and belongs, therefore, to the unity of essence, not to the distinction of per- 
sons (S. 7h., 1., Qu. 32, Art.1). The demonstration of the doctrines peculiar to Christianity 
$ only possible when the principle of revelation is admitted and faith is given to the 
locuments of revelation. But that which necessitates this admission and this faith is to be 
found partly in an inward moving of God, who invites us to faith (dnlertor instinctus Det 
muitantis), and partly in the miracles, in which are included the fulfilled prophecies and 
jhe triumph of the Christian religion. The indemonstrableness of the doctrines of faith is 
4 source of the merit attaching to faith as an act of confidence in the divine authority. In 
the realm of faith the will has the pre-eminence (principalitatem). The intellect assents to 
the articles of faith in obedience to the command of the will, and not because forced to do 
30 by proof. The truths cognizable by natural reason are tho preambles of faith (prae- 
umbula fidei), just as, in general, nature precedes grace and is not nullified by it, but per- 
‘ected (gratia naturam non tollit, sed perficit). It is the praeambula fidei, and only these, 
hat are the subject of demonstrative arguménts (rationes demonstrativae, Summa Theol., 
i. 2). ‘But only a few are able in this way really to perceive the truths cognizable by 
jatural reason; hence God has included them in his revelation. In so far, therefore, as 
he pracambula fidei are themselves propositions to be believed, they are the prima credi- 
jilia, the basis and root of all others. By its demonstrations of the praeambula fidei, and 
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by showing that the dogmas reserved for faith alone are not refutable by reason and are 
probable, natural reason subserves the interests of faith (natwralis ratio subservit fide). 
This so precise determination of the boundaries of philosophical or natural theology, ai 
opposed to the revealed doctrines of Christianity, was due to the influence of the mono 
theism 6f Aristotle and his Arabian and Jewish commentators. None of the earlier Scho 
lastics and none of the Church Fathers expressed the distinction in this manner. Thati 
was thus made by Thomas cannot be ascribed to the influence of the Platonie or Areopa 
gitie doctrine, in which, the rather, the trinitarian idea was ever accustomed, now in 4 
more rational, and now in a more mystical form, to find its support; Thomas was influencet 
rather by the fact that with Aristotle the unity of the divine essence was identical with the 
unity of the divine person. This distinction between the teachings of reason concerning 
God and the teachings of revelation continued prevalent (although opposed by Raymundu 
Tullius and others), and was even more strongly emphasized in the. later periods of Scho 
lasticism by the Nominalists. It appeared also in the post-Scholastie period, not indeec 
among the renewers of Platonism, who appealed to Plato and Plotinus and their disciple 
in confirmation of the dogma of the Trinity, but in the schools of Descartes, Locke, ant 
Leibnitz, until the Critical Philosophy of Kant withdrew not only the trinity, but as wel 
the unity of the divine’ person, from the sphere of doctrines susceptible of theoretical o 
rational demonstration, and relegated all conviction respecting God and divine things t 
the province of mere faith—faith not indeed in the teachings of revelation, but in the pos 
tulates of the moral consciousness—while the schools of Schelling and Hegel again yindi 
cated the right of the doctrine of the Trinity, speculatively modified or interpreted, to : 
place in rational theology. In this—but on the basis of Catholic Christianity—the latte: 
were imitated by Giinther and his disciples, who excluded from the sphere of reason only th 
historical mysteries of Christianity, but failed to secure the approbation of the eeclesiastica 
authorities. Thomism is now the ruling doctrine in the Catholic Church; and in Protestan 
theology, also, the (Thomist) distinction prevails. The decree, approved at Paris in the 
year 1271, asserting the supremacy of theology over philosophy (ap. Du Boulay,’ III 
p. 398; ef. Thurot, De Vorig. de Venseign. dans Vuniv. de Paris, Paris, 1850, p. 105 seq.) 
and directing that no instructor in the Philosophical Faculty should treat of any speci 
fically theological question (such as the Trinity and the Incarnation), favored: the sam 
distinction. i 
The logical and metaphysical basis of philosophy is with Thomas, even more decidedly 
than with Albert, the Aristotelian, although not without certain modifications derivec 
partly from Platonism and partly from Christian theology. The Thomist doctrine of eon 
cepts, judgments, syllogisms, and proofs, is the doctrine of Aristotle. Metaphysics is 
made by him conversant with “being, as such, and its modifications” (ens in quantum en: 
et passiones entis). In itself each ens is res and unum; in distinction from others, it is 
aliquid ; as in harmony with the action of the knowing faculties, it is verwm; and as harmon: 
izing with the will, it is bonwn. Thomas holds with ‘Albert the conciliatory and almost 
nominalistic form of Realism, which was taught by Aristotle, and according to which the 
universal is in reality immanent in the individual, from which it is by us mentally abstracted 
and regarded independently in consciousness. Yet Thomas does not altogether reject the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas, but only in certain regards. If, namely, by ideas are whderstoo¢ 
independently existing generalities, then Aristotle was right in arguing against ¢iese ideas 
as against meaningless fictions (Ukiversalia non habent esse in rerum natura ut sint universa 
lia, sed solum secundum quod sunt individuata, De Anima, art. 1. Universalia non sunt res 
subsistentes, sed habent esse solwm tn singularibus, Contra Gent., I. 65). But taken in another 
seuse—in which sense the doctrine of ideas is supported by the authority of Saint Augus: 
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ine—Thomas recognizes the theory of ideas as unobjectionable, viz.: when the ideas are 
inderstood as thoughts immanent in the divine mind, and when their action upon the sen- 
ible world is conceived as merely indirect (Contra Gentiles, III. 24: formae quae sunt in 
nateria, venerunt a formis, quae sunt sine materia, et quantum ad hoc, verificatur dictum 
Plaionis, quod formae separatae sunt principta formarum, quae suntin materia, licet posuerit eas 
per se subsistentes et causantes immediate formas sensibilium, nos v-ro ponimus eas in intellects 
aistentes et causantes formas inferiores per motwm coeli). Thomas admits, therefore, the 
xistenee of the universal in a threefold sense: ante rem, in re, post rem (In Sent., I1., dist., 
IL., gu., 3). The cause, according to Thomas, which led Plato falsely to conceive the 
miversal ag possessing hypostatic existence, lay in his erroneous supposition that we could 
lave no cértain knowledge of abstract truth, unless the universal not merely possessed a 
eality of some sort, but also existed in the same manner in our thought and in external 
eality (Summa Theol., I. 84: credidit (Plato), quod forma cogniti ex necessitate sit in cog- 
loscente co modo, quo est in cognito, et ideo existimavit quod oporteret res intellectas hoc modo 
n se ipsis subsistere, sc. immaterialiter et immobiliter). Thomas demonstrates the incorrect- 
1ess of this viéw by showing, in the steps of Aristotle, what is the nature of the process 
yf abstraction. Just as the senses in their sphere are able to separate what realiter is not 
eparate,—as the eye, e. g., perceives only the color and shape of an apple, and not its smell 
ind taste,—so, and much more even, the mind can effect the like purely subjective separa- 
ion by considering in the individuals only the universal (De Potentiis Animae, ch. 6: quia 
icet principia speciet vel generis numquam sint nist in individuis, tamen potest apprehendi 
mimal sine homine, asino et aliis speciebus, et potest apprehendi homo non apprehenso Socrate 
el Platone, et caro et ossa non apprehensis his carnibus et ossibus, et sic semper intellectus 
formas abstractas, id est superiora sine inferioribus, intelligit). Thomas goes on to prove that 
his subjective abstraction (a@aipeouc) in thought is not vitiated by the fact of its not being 
ounded on an objective distinction and separation (ywpeojoc) of things, employing the same 
irgument Which was employed in the twelfth century by the author of the De Sntellectibus 
see above, p. 396), the argument, namely, that the separation effected in thought apper- 
ains not to our judgment of the true state of the case, but is only an incident of the 
iction of our minds, of the act of attention or apprehension (ibid. : nec tamen falso intelligtt 
miellectus, quia non judicat hoc esse sine hoc, sed apprehendit et judicat de uno non judicando 
le altero). If, as thus appears, the universal has no substantial existence in the sphere 
of reality, it must yet possess reality in some other form, because all science respects the 
miversal, and would be illusory if the universal were without all reality; the truth of 
snowledge depends on the reality of the objects of knowledge. The universal exists in 
eality in the individual, as the one im the many, as the essence of things or their quid- 
litas ; the intellect performs only that act of abstraction whereby the universal becomes, 
n the intellect, the one beside the many. 

The individualizing principle (principiwm individuwationis) is matter, in so far as it is the 
substratum of forms or is bounded by determinate limits (Materia non quomodolibet accepta 
st principium individuationis, sed solum materia signata, et dico materiam signatam, quae sub 
ertis dimensionibus consideratur : De Ente et Essentia, 2). Into the definition of man, matter 
n general (materia non signata) alone enters (in so far, namely, as man, as such, does not 
exist without matter); into the definition of Socrates, the matter, which is peculiar to him, 
would enter, if Socrates (the individual as such) could be defined (Prima dispositio materiae 
st quantitas dimensiva, Summa Th., III. qu. 17, art. 2. This doctrine rests on the propo- 
sition which Aristotle (J/et., I. 6) opposes to the theory of the Platonists, who asserted 
that the idea was the principle of unity, and matter that of indeterminate plurality : 
paiverar 0 é pac vAne yuia Tpdrela, 6 d2 TO Eldog Exidépuw ele Ov ToAAaG Towel), Thomists 
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(notably, for example, ANgidio Colonna, and, later, Paolo Soncini and others) employed the 
expression: “matter quantitatively determined” (materia quanta) to denote the principle 
of individuation, and referred, in justification, to the teaching of Thomas (in the Summa oa 
Gent., Il. 49 et al.: principium diversitatis individuorum ejusdem speciei est divisio materiae 
secundum quantitatem; De Princ. Indiv., fol. 207: quantitas determinata dicitur principium ’ 
individuationis). But this quantitas determinata, according to Thomas, is not the cause, but: 
only the condition of the existence of individuals. It does not create the individual sub- 
stance, but accompanies it inseparably and determines it in its actual and present form 
(hic et nunc, De Pr. Ind., tbid.). It can, indeed, be objected to this doctrine, and was!” 
objected by Realists, who saw in the form the principle of individuation, that quantum: 
denotes a quantity already possessing individual determination, and that this determination | | 


is left unexplained. Moreover, since Thomas admits the existence of “separate” or=* 
immaterial forms (formae separatae), he teaches that these are individualized by them-~ 
selves, since they have no need for their existence of a form-receiying substratum.’ 
(Formae separatae eo ipso, quod in alio recipi non possunt, habent rationem primi subjectt, a 
ideo se insis individuantur ;—multiplicatur in eis forma secundum rationem formae, secundum 
se et non per aliud, quia non recipiuntur in alio: omnis enim talis multiplicatio ree | 

q 
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speciem, et ideo in eis tot sunt species, quot sunt individua, De Nat. Mat., ch. 3; ef. De Ente, 
ch. 3). The correctness of this conclusion of Thomas may, indeed, be qasationst If the: 
cause of individual existence is contained in a form-receiving principle (in a doxeiuevov, 
subjectum, or in some form of matter), then, if we admit that there are forms having an: 
independent existence, we must of course admit with Thomas, that in them the form is it 
own substratum (subjectum, troxeluevov), But the question is, whether we should not= 
rather infer from the principle first laid down, that there are no ‘separate forms” which: 4 
exist as individual essences, that all mere forms are merely universal (and hence, e. g., that’ 
the intellects of men are one in the Averroistie sense), and that all individuality depends; * 
on some kind of material existence. Duns Scotus (in imitation of earlier opponents of” 
Thomas, who, abont 1276, had already advanced similar objections) raised the question, ’ 
how, if the doctrine of Thomas was true, the soul, which was immaterial, could be multi- 
plied (apud D. Thomam individuatio est propter materiam; anima autem in se ipsa es sine” 
materia; quomodo ergo potest multiplicart) ? 

Ar istotle had regarded the Deity and the active intellect (vod¢ wountixéc), which was the 
only immortal part of the soul, as immaterial and yet individual forms; yet it is not per- ’ 
fectly clear how he conceived the relation between this immortal intellect and the individual | 
soul into which it was reputed to enter from without. Among his earliest successors, the!” 
naturalistic leaning toward the conception of all form as immanent in matter, gained! 
ground more and more ; on this conception rest the doctrines of Dicwearch and Strato. Alex~ | 
ander of Aphrodisias Geacndes to the Deity, but to the Deity alone, a transcendent, immate- 
rial, yet individual existence ; but he represented the soul as completely dependent on matter 
in all that relates to its individual existence. The later Wxegetes, disciples of Neo-Pla- } 
tonism, defended the doctrine of the individual, independent existence of the human intel- 
lect (vovc), as well as that of the Deity, and in this they were followed by Thomas, in’ 
especial opposition to the Averroistic conception; and Thomas also, like Albert, ascribed ” 
to the soul, regarded as substantial and separate from the body, not only the highest func- 
tions, which are implied in thought, but also the lower ones. . 

Thomas discriminates between several classes of forms. Immaterial forms ( formae 
separatac) are God, the angels, and human souls; the forms of sensible objects are insepara- 
bly united to matter. . 

God is the absolutely simple form; he is pure actuality. God’s being is indeed per se | 
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certain, because his essence is identical with his being, so that the predicate of the pro- 
position, ‘God is,” is identical with the subject. But God's being is not immediately 
eertain for ns, because we do not know what God is. God's existence, so far as our 
knowledge is concerned, is something to be proved, and the grounds for this proof are to be 
sought in that which is more knowable for us, although not most knowable in itself, 7. ¢., 
in the works of God (Swmma Th., I. 2,1). This methodical principle is the Aristotelian 
principle that the prior (zpdérepov) or more knowable (yvwpyudrepor) by nature (dicec) must 
be learned by us from that which is prior or more knowable for us (/uiv yrwpeudrepoy or 
mporepov mpoc nlac), 7%. é. the conditioning from the conditioned. Accordingly, Thomas 
represents God as only @ posterior? knowable for us, and regards those proofs, which, like 
Anselm's, are founded on the mere conception of God, as not binding. The system of 
faith, which presupposes the existence of God, proceeds from the consideration of God to 
the consideration of the created world; but in philosophy we must advance from the 
knowledge of creatures to the knowledge of God. When Thomas Aquinas says: God 
cannot be known @ prior, he means by a priori. knowledge that which Aristotle means by 
the same expression, viz.: a knowledge of things derived from the knowledge of their 
causes (which is obviously impossible in the case of the uncaused supreme cause), atid not, 
according to the modern Kantian modification of that expression, knowledge which is 
wholly independent of experience. In a certain sense, says Thomas, man has naturally 
(naturaliter) the knowledge of God. He has it in so far as God is for him the happiness 
(beatitudo) for which he naturally seeks; for secking implies a kind of knowledge. But for 
eertain and clear knowledge proof is necessary; the existence of God is neither a mere 
article of belief, nor, like those propositions whose predicates are already contained in the 
concept of the subject (S. 7h., I. 2, 1), an axiomatic or self-evident truth (it is not an 
“analytical judgment” in the Kantian sense; and of “synthetic judgments a priort” there 
are, according to Thomas, none). After mentioning two arguments against the existence 
of God, of which the one is taken from the presence of evil in the world—which, it is 
affirmed, is incompatible with the existence of an infinite goodness—and the other from 
the possibility of tracing all natural results to nature and all intended ones to human 
Bioneht and will, ihe proposes (Summa Th., I., qu. 2, art. 3) the following proofs of 
God’s existence: 1. There must be a first tamnyen principle of motion (after Arist., det., 
XII. 7). 2. The series of active causes cannot recede in infinitum, because in all regular 
causal series the first terms in the series are the causes of the middle terms, and these are 
the causes of the last. (The finiteness of the number of terms, which was to be proved, is 
here presupposed by Thomas). 3. The accidental depends on the necessary, and the 
necessary either on something else that is necessary or on itself; hence, since this series 
also eannot extend backwards in infinitum, there must exist a necessary being, the cause 
of whose necessity is not to be found anywhere but in himself, and which being is the 
N1se of necessity for other things. 4. There are found in things different degrees of per- 
Rettion hence there is something which has the highest degree of perfection and is, there- 
ore, the cause of the perfection, goodness, and reality of all other things; that is, there 
xists a most perfect or most real being. 5. Natural objects, which have not the power 
of knowledge, nevertheless act as if with intelligence; but that which has no knowledge 
ean only then work with an appearance of intelligence, when it is directed by a knowing 
being, as the arrow is directed by the archer. Natural causes are therefore insufficient for 
the explanation of the processes of nature, and there must be assumed to exist an intelli- 
gent being as their guide and ruler. Thus the ultimate explanation of natural effects and 
also of human actions, in so far as they, imply an unconscious adaptation of means to ends, 
vannot be found in nature and the human mind, but must be referred to God as their first 
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cause; the existence of evil does not conflict with this, since God overrules for good the 
evil which he permits. 

Thomas follows Albert in refuting the pantheistic doctrine of Amalrich of Bena ania 
David of Dinant, that God is the essence of all things, and hénce either their forma univer 
salis, which Amalrich may have taught, dr the materia universalis, as professed by David 
This doctrine was maintained on the ground that, if God were not himself the most uni) 
versal of things, he would be distinguished therefrom by a specific difference, and 3° 
consist of genus and differentia, and consequently not be simple; but only inasmuch as he 
the absolutely simple being can God be the absolutely necessary being. Thomas denie= 
that all diversity implies specific differences and a generic agreement. Two objects, 
says, may suffer absolutely no comparison with each other (may be completely disparat i 
and such is the relation between the infinite and the finite (quod differant non aliquo extre 
se, sed quod differant potius se ipsis, In Libr. II, Sent., Distinct. XVI1., qu. 1, art. 2). - 3 

All beings, says Thomas, except God were created by God. At the creation God chos? 
from the yarious possible worlds the best one, and gave to it reality. The world has n 
existed from eternity, but only since a definite moment, with which moment time itse 
began. Thomas regards the creatureship of the world not as a matter of mere faith, be 
as scientifically demonstrable (by the aboye cited proofs of the existence of God as thy 
author of the world), but the beginning of the world in time he regards as only an articl 
of faith and not philosophically demonstr able; the arguments of Aristotle for the pas 
eternity of the world are in his view not ae eas and yet he is at the same time just a 
far from ascribing to the philosophical arguments for the beginning of the world in tims 
full demonstrative force. The dictum: The efficient cause must precede in time that whie! 
it causes (oportet, ut causa agens praecedat duratione suum causatum), is, he says, not true 
relation to a perfect cause; God could by his almighty power create an etapa world 
That the world was created from pothing does not (as Albert and his predecessors ha 
assumed) proye its temporal origin; for “from nothing” (ea nihilo) implies only the nov 
existence of anything from which the world was made (non esse aliquid, unde sit factum, @ 
non ex aliquo); but this non-existence does not need to be referred toa temporal past, ang 
“from nothing ” (ex nihilo) implies something which followed after this nothing ( post nihilume® 
not necessarily in the sense of temporal succession, but only in that of order (postertiy 
secundum ordinem naturae). Nor would the world, if eternal, be like God in essence; fe 
the world is subject to constant change in time, while God is-unchangeable. The princip) 
of the impossibility of a regressus in infinitum in causis eficientibus offers no difficulty, for i 
the world there are only intermediate causes, and the absolute cause is not involved in thy 
question of the world’s eternity. If the incompatibility of the past eternity of the worl: 
with the immortality of the individual human soul be affirmed (an objection afterwar 
renewed by Luther), on the ground that in the past infinity of time there must-have com 
into being an infinite number of souls, which could yet not actually co-exist, Thome) 
rejoins, that at least the angels, if not men, could haye been created from eternity: 
Accordingly, Thomas affirms: munduim incipisse (initium durationis habuisse) sola 
tenetur, “‘that the world had a beginning in time, is an article of mere belief.” The at 
servation of the world, Thomas, with Augustine, conceives as an ever-renewed creatiox 
(Contra Gent., 11. 38; S. Th., I. qu. 46 and 104). Cf. Frohschammer, Ueber die sah 
Welt, in the Athenium, I, Mumich, 1862, p. 609 seq.). 

The angels were the first and the noblest creatures of God. They have their bemg ne 
through themselves, but from God; their being is not identical with their nature. The) 
are not absolutely simple. The plone of angels is a plurality of individuals; but sine 
they are immaterial, the difference between them in the sense explained above (p. 446) Car 
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only be conceived of as of the same nature with the difference between species; as many 
as are the individuals, so many are the species (tot sunt species, quot sunt individua). 
Among the angels must be classed the intelligences which move the stars. That the stars 
are moved, not by a physical, but by an intellectual cause (hence either by God or by 
angels), Thomas holds to be apodictically certain, and that they are moved by angels he 
regards as. rationally probable (C. Gent., III. 23 etal). (Cf. A. Schmid, Die peripatetisch- 

" scholastische Lehre von den Gestirngeistern, in the Athendum, I., Munich, 1862, pp. 549-589). 
Like the angels, so also the souls of men are immaterial forms, formae separatae. 
Thomas accepts the Aristotelian definition of the soul as the entelechy of the body, as also 

_ the Aristotelian division of the psychical functions; but ascribes to the same soul, which 
as vovc, or rational soul, has individual and yet immaterial existence and is separable from 
the body, the animal and vegetable functions, so that for him the form-producing principle 
of the body, the anima sensitiva, appetitiva, and motiva, and, finally, the anima ralionalis, 
r are all one and the same substance. (This doctrine attained at the Council of Vienne, 
1311, to the authority of a dogma.) The vegetative and animal faculties, which Aristotle 
_ conceived as necessarily connected with the body, are represented by Thomas (as by 
_ Albert) as depending only in their temporal activity on bodily organs. The intellect alone 
| works without an organ, because the form of the organ would hinder the correct knowledge 
of other forms than itself (Comm. de An., Ill. 4; S. Th., 1., qu. 15, art. 2). God and the 
_ active and passive human intellects are related to each other as are the sun, its light, and 
_ the eye ( Quodlibeta, VII., VIII). The forms, which the passive intellect takes from the 
external world through the senses, are rendered really intelligible by the active intellect, 
__as the colors of bodies are made really visible by the light, and through abstraction they 
are raised by the same agency to an independent existence in our consciousness. All 
~ human knowledge depends on an influence of some sort exerted by the objects known 
on the knowing soul. There is no knowledge that is innate and independent of all expe- 
| rience. He who is deprived of a sense wants the corresponding conceptions; one born 
blind has no conception of colors. The human intellect needs, in order to its earthly 
"activity, a sensuous image (phantasma), without which no actual thought is possible for it, 
although the senses as such grasp, not the essence of things, but only their accidents. 
(S. Th., 1, qu. 78, art. 3: sensus non apprehendit essentias rerum, sed exteriora accidentia 
* solum. S. Th., 1., qu. 84 (ef, qu. 79): Intellectus agens facit phantasmata a sensibus accepta 
” intelligibilia per modum abstractions cujusdam. Ib., qu. 84: Impossibile est intellectum nos- 
y trum secundum praesentis vitae statum, quo passibili corport conjungitur, aliquid intelligere in 
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actu, nisi convertendo se ad phantasmata. Et hoc duobus indicits apparet. Primo quidem, 
quia quum intellectus sit nis quaedam non utens corporali organo, nullo modo impediretur in suo 
actu per laesionem alicujus corporalis organi, si non requireretur ad ejus actum actus alicujus 
 potentiae utentis organo corporal. Utuntur autem organo conporali sensus et imaginatio et 
2 aliae vires pertinentes ad partem sensitivam, unde manifestum est, quod ad hoc quod intellectus 
aclu intelligat, non solum accipiendo scientiam de novo, sed etiam utenda scientia jam acquisita, 
requiritur actus imaginationis et caeterarum virtutum. Videmus enim, quod impedito actu 
virtutis imaginativae per laesionem organi, ut in phreneticis, et similiter impedito actu memora- 
tivae virtutis, ut in lethargicis, impeditur homo ab intelligendo in actu etiam ea quorum scientiam 
 pracaccepit. Secundo, quia hoc quitibet in se (pso expertrt potest, quod quando aliquis conatur 
aliquid intelligere, format sibi aliqua phantasmata, per modum exemplorum, in quibus quast 
inspiciat quod intelligere studet. Et inde est etiam quod quando aliquem volumus facere aliquid 
intelligere, proponimus et exempla, ex quibus sibi phantasmata formare possit ad intelligendum. 
Fujus autem ratio est, quia potentia cognoscitiva proportionatur cognoscibili. Unde dntellectus 
angelici, qui est totaliter a corpore separatus, objectum proprium est substantia intelligibilis a 
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corpore separata, et er hujusmodé tntelligibile materialia cognoscit ; intellectus.avutem humant, 
qui est conjunctus corport, proprium objectum est quidditas sive natura im materia corporali 
existens, et per hujusmodi naturas visibilium rerum etiam tn invisibilium rerum aliqualem cog- 
nitionem ascendit, de ratione autem hujus natwrae est, quod non est absque materia corporali.— 


ee 


St autem proprium objectum intellectus nostri esset forma separata, vel si formae rerum sensi-_ 


bilium subsisterent non in particularibus secundum Platonicos, non oporteret quod intellectus 
noster semper intelligendo converteret se ad phantasmata). 

The Averroistic theory of the unity of the immaterial and immortal hitelleatis in all men 
(intellectum subs‘antiam esse omnino ab anima separatum esseque unum in omnibus hominibus), 
whereby individual immortality was rendered theoretically impossible, is termed by Thomas 
an ‘error indecentior,” which had for some time been acquiring influence with many per- 
sons. He argues partly against the correctness of the Ayerroistic interpretation of Aris- 
totle, and partly against the Averroistic teaching itself. In opposition to the interpretation, 


he asserts that it results clearly from the words of Aristotle, that the active intellect, in — 


the opinion of Aristotle, belonged to the soul itself (quod hic intellectus sit aliquid animae), 
that it was not a material faculty and that it worked without a material organ, and that it 
therefore existed separate from matter and entered from without into the body, after the 
dissolution of .which it could still remain active. Against the truth of the Avyerroistic 
' doctrine Thomas advances the arguments that the possession by man of an intellect sepa- 
rate from the soul would not justify us in calling man himself a rational being, while yet 
rationality is the specific difference which separates man from the brutes, that with reason 


you take away at the same time the will, and therefore the moral character, and finally, — 


that the necessary relation of thought to sensuous images (phantasmata) could not subsist 
in an intellect separated from the soul. But the theory of the unity of the active intellect 
in all men scems to him absurd, because there would follow from it the individual unity of 


different persons and the complete similarity of their thoughts, consequences that contra- — 


at ens 


_ dict experience. But it must be remarked that these objections are only pertinent in caso ~ 


the one intellect separable from all individuals is interpreted, not as the one common mind 


existing in the plurality of rational individuals, but as an intellect existing TGiiO ne for = 


and by itself externally to them. 


Thomas pronounces himself equally opposed to the doctrine of the pre-existence of the 
human soul, and in favor of the doctrine of its continued existence after the termination of — 
its terrestrial life. To the Platonic doctrine of pre-existence he opposes the argument that — 


for the soul, as the “form” of the body, union with the body is natural, and separation, if - 


not contra, is at least praeter natwram, hence accidental, and therefore also subsequent to © 


union (quod conventt alicut praeter naturam, inest ei per accidens; quod autem per accidens est, 


semper posterius est eo quod est per se. Animae igitur prius convenit esse unitam corport quam 


esse @ corpore separatam). God creates the soul outright, as soon as the body is prepared 
for it (C. Gent, II. 83 seq.). But the immortality of the soul follows from its immateriality. 
Forms which inhere in matter are destroyed by the dissolution of this matter, as are the 
souls of animals on the-dissolution of their bodies, But the human soul, which, since it 
has the power of cognizing the universal, must subsist apart from matter, can neither be 


destroyed by the dissolution of the body with which it is united, nor by itself, since meces= 


sary being is implied in the very conception! of form, which is actuality, and such being is 
therefore inseparable from such form (8. Th., I. 75, 6: dmpossibile est, quod forma subsistens 


desinat esse). (This argument is similar to that of Plato in the Phaedo, viz.: that life is 
inseparable from the soul according to the’very idea of the latter.) Thomas joins with’ 


this the argument drawn from thé longing of the soul after immortality, and founded on 
the principle that a natural longing cannot remain unsatisfied. The desire of unending 
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being is natural to the thinking soul, because the latter is not confined in its thoughts by 
‘the limit of the Now and the Here, but is able to abstract from every limitation, and desire 
follows knowledge (S. 7., I. 75). Immortality belongs not merely to the thinking power, 
but also to’ the lower powers, for all of these belong to the same substance with the 
thinking power, and depend only for their active manifestation, not for their existence, on 
bodily organs (Z0., qu. 76: dicendwm est, quod nulla alia forma substantialis est in homine nisi 
sola anima intellectiva, et quod tpsa_sicut virtute continet animam sensitivam et nutritivam, ita 
virtute continet omnes inferiores formas et factt ipsa sola quidquid imperfectiores formae in aliis 
faciunt— Anima intellectiva habet non solum virtutenr tntelligendi, sed etiam virtutem sentiendi, 
Ibv., qu. 16, art. 5), Since this thinking and feeling soul is at the same time the form-giving 
principle of the body, it forms for itself after death, by means of this very power, a new 
body, similar to its former one (Summa ec. Gent., 1V. 79 seq.). 

In Ethics Thomas follows Aristotle in the definition of virtue and in the division of the 
virtues into ethical and dianoetic, the latter being also ranked by him, as by Aristotle, as 
the higher. THe ranks, further, the contemplative life, in so far as the contemplation is 
theological, above the practical. But to the philosophical virtues, chief among which 

’ Thomas, with Albert, reckons the four cardinal virtues, he adds the theological virtues of 
faith, love, and hope; the former, as acquired virtues, lead to natural happiness, but the 
- latter, the theological virtues, as being infused by God (virtutes infusae), lead to super- 
natural happiness. Thomas's doctrine of virtue is made still more complicated by his 
adoption (after Macrobius) of the Plotinic distinction between civil, purifying, and perfeet- 
ing virtues (virtutes politicae, purgatoriae, exemplares). ‘The will is not subject to the neces- 
sity of compulsion—where compulsion is opposed to desire—but to that necessity which does 
not destroy freedom, the necessity of striving after ends. Voluntary action is self-action, 
4. é., action resulting from an internal principle (Afoverd voluntarie est moveri ex se, id est a prin- 
cipio intrinseco, Summa Th., I., qu. 105). The animal, confined as he is to the particular, 
judges of ends by instinct, but man does so freely and after comparison by the reason (ex 
-collatione quadam vrationis). By calling up one or another class of ideas we can control our 
decisions. The choice lies in our power; still, we have need of divine help in order to be 
truly good, even in the sphere of the natural virtues, which, if man had not fallen, he could 
have practiced by his own strength. The moral faculty (synderesis or synteresis), which 
~ was not destroyed by the fall of man, cannot be a mere potentiality. It is a habitus quidam 
+ naturalis principiorum operabilium, sicut intellectus habitus est principiorum speculabilium ;— 
— conscientia est actus, quo scientiam nostram ad ea quae aginvus, applicamus. Wighest and per- 
_ fect happiness is the vision of the divine essence; and this, since it is a good which sur- 
- passes the power of created beings to produce, can only be given to finite spirits by the 
agency of God (Summa Th., I., qu. 82 seq.; II. 1 seq.). 
In 1286 Thomas was made a doctor ordinis by the Dominicans; afterward the Jesuits 
also adopted substantially his teaching. THis authority early became so generally recog- 
nized in the Church beyond the circle of his order as to justify the title of honor, ‘‘ Doctor 
-wniversalis.” Still more frequently was Thomas called ‘ Doctor angelicus.” Of his immediate 
disciples, the most noteworthy are Adgidius of Colonna, of Rome, an Augustinian monk 
extolled as Doctor fundatissimus (1247-1316); the Dominican monk, Herveeus Natalis (Her- 
_yeeus of Nedellec in Brittany), renowned as an opponent of the Scotists (died at Narbonne 
in 1323); Thomas Bradwardine (died 1349), who upheld strongly the doctrine of deter- 
tminism, in opposition to the semipelagianism of the Scotists, and William Durand of 8t. 
Be orsain (Durandus de §. Poreiano, died 1332, called “ Doctor resolutissimus”), who, how- 
ever, from being a supporter of Thomism, Pecans its opponent, and prepared the way for 
ominalism. We may mention also Agidius of Lessines—who defended the Thomist doc- 
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trine in a work entitled De Unitate Formae, written in 1278—and Bernardus de Trilia — 
(died 1292), who wrote Quaestiones de Cognitione Animae, and Johannes Parisiensis (about 
1290), who was perhaps the author of the ‘‘ Defensorivm” of the Thomist doctrine against 
the ' Correctorium fratris Thomae,” written (in 1284) by William Lamarre, a Franciscan; — 
the Defensorium (printed at Venice in 1516) has usually been ascribed to Aigidius Romanus. — 
Farther, Gottfried of Fontaines (de Fontibus), the teacher at the Sorbonne, from whose ~ 
Quodlibeta, composed about a. D. 1283, Hauréau (Ph. Scol., II. p. 291 seq.) gives some 
extracts, favored Thomism. Dante’s poetry is also based on the doctrine of Thomas (ef. 
Vol. IL, § 3, of this work, and especially the work there cited of Ozanam on Dante and 
the Cath. Philos. in the thirteenth century, Paris, 1845; ef. also Wegele, Dante Alighieri’s 
Leben und Werke, 2d ed., Jena, 1865; Charles Jourdain, La philosophie de St. Thomas 
@ Aquin, IT. p. 128 seq., and Hugo Delff, Dante Alighieri, Leipsic, 1869. Delff points out, 
in particular, the influence of Platonism and Mysticism in the works of Dante). Of the 
later Thomists, the most prominent was Franz Suarez, who died in 1617. Of him, as the 
last chief of Scholasticism, K. Werner has written at length (in a work published at~ 
Regensburg in 1861). 
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§ 102. Johannes Duns Scotus, born at Dunston, in Northumber- 
land (or, according to others, at Dun, in the North of Ireland), distin- 
guished himself in the Franciscan Order as a teacher and disputer, 
first at Oxford; then, in 13804 and the following years, at Paris, and © 
in 1808 at Cologne, and died while still young (according to the 
ordinary account at the age of thirty-four) at Cologne, in November, — 
1308. As an opponent of Thomism he founded the philosophical and ~ 
theological school named after him. THis strength lay rather in acute, | 
negative criticism of the teachings of others, than in the positive — 
elaboration of his own. Strict faith in reference to the theological . 
teachings of the Church and the philosophical doctrines corresponding © 
with their spirit, and far-reaching skepticism with reference to the — 
arguments by which they are sustained, are the general characteristics 
of the Scotist doctrine. After having destroyed by his criticism their 
rational grounds, there remains to Scotus as the objective cause of the — 
verities of faith only the unconditional will of God,.and as the subjec- 
tive ground of faith only the voluntary submission of the believer to the 
authority of the Church. Theology is for him a knowledge of an essen- 
tially practical character. Duns Scotus limits the province of nate 
theology by reckoning not only, with Thomas, the Trinity, the incar-_ 
nation, and the other specifically Christian dogmas, but also the 
creation of the world out of nothing and the eR sey of the 
human soul, as among the, propositions which reason cannot demon- 
strate, but can only defend as being beyond the reach of refutation 
and as more or less probable, and which revelation alone rendered 
certain, Still he by no means affirms in principle the antagonism of. 
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reason and faith. In philosophy, the authority of Aristotle is not so 
great with him as with Thomas; he. adopts many Platonic and Neo- 
Platonic conceptions, with which he became familiar especially through 
Avicebron’s (Ibn Gebirol’s) “ Fountain of Life.” All created things, 
says Scotus, have besides their form some species of matter. Not 
matter, but form, is the individualizing principle; the generic and 
f specific characters are modified by the individual peculiarity, which 
is what renders an object capable of betmg designated as “this” 
(gives it its Aaecceitas). The universal essence is distinct, not only 
in the intellect, but also in reality, from the individual peculiarity, 
' although it does not exist apart from the latter; tlre distinction is not 
merely virtually present in things and afterward realized by the mind, 
but it exists formally in the Gance themselves. The soul unites in 
itself several faculties, which oss from one another, not realiter, as 
_ parts or accidents or relations, but formaliter; as do unity, truth, and 
goodness in God (the ns). The human will is not determined by 
‘the understanding, but has power to choose with no determining 
-ground. The undetermined freedom of the will is the ground of the 
merit of that self-determination which is in conformity with the 
divine will. 


; There exists only the following complete edition of the works of Duns Scotus: Jol. Dunsit Scoti, 
doctcris subtilis ordinis minorwn, opera omnia collecta, recognita, notis et scholiis ef commenturiis rl, 

~ Lyons, 1639. ‘This edition was prepared by the Irish fathers of the Roman College of St. Isidorus ; Tuan 
_ Wadding, the annalist of the Franciscan Order and principal editor of the edition, is ordinarily named as its 
editor, It does not contain the Positiva, z. e., the Commentaries on the Bible, but only the philosophical 
and dogmatic writings (quae ad rem speculativam spectant or -tissertationes scholasticus), Vol. 1. 
— Logicalia. 11. Comment. in libros Physic. (spurious); Qudestiones supra libros Arist. de anima. III. 
Y ‘Tractutus de rerum principio, Theoremata, Collationes, ete. IV. Bepositio im Metuph., Conclusiones 
f metaphysicae, Quaestionés supra libros Metaphysicorum, YV.-X. Distinetiones in quatuor libros sen- 
 tentiarwn, the so-called Opus Oxoniense. XI. Reportatoruwm Purisiensium libri quatuor, the so-called 
— Opus Parisiense, the Commentary on the Sentences of Petrus Lombardus, which was written down by 
, persons who heard his lectures at the University of Paris (in Mrdmann’s jadgment less perfect in expository 
_ form, though, in some of its theorems, indicating greater maturity than the Opus Owontense), XII. Quaes- 
tiones quodlibetales, The Quuestiones quodlibetules was published separately, Venice, 1506, the Reportata 
super IV.1. sententiarum, Paris,1517-18, and by Hugo Cavellus, Cologne, 1635, the Quaestiones in Ar. tcg., 
1520 and 1622, Super libros de anim, 1528, and by Ilugo Cavellus, Lyons, 1625, the Distinectiones in 
<) quatuor libros sententiarwm, by Wugo Cavellus, Antwerp, 1620, Among the earlier works on Scotism, 
that of Joannes de Reda is particularly instructive. It is entitled: Controversiae theologicae inter S. 
EThomam et Scotum super quatuor libros sententiarwn, in quibus pugnantes sententiae referuntur, 
potiores dificultates elucidantur et responsiones ad argumenta Scoti rejiciuntur, Venice, 1599, and 
- Cologne, 1620. A Swuma Theol. was compiled from the works of Duns Scotus by the Franciscan monk 
Hieronymus de Fortino; a general exposition of the Scotist doctrine is given by Fr. Eleuth, Albergoni in 
his Resolutio doctrinae Seoticae, in qua quid Doctor subtilis cigea singulas quas exagitat quaestiones 
sentiat, breviter ostenditur, Lyons, 1643. Of more recent authors, Baumgarten-Crusins has written a De 
_ theol. Seoti, Jena, 1826. The philosophical system of Scotus is described in the larger histovies of philoso- 
phy; ef. also Erdmann, Andeutungen tiber die wissenschafthiche Stellung des Duns Scotus. in the Theol, 
Studien und Kr,, 1863, No. 3, pp, 429-451, and G@rdr. der Geschichte der Philos., 1. § 213-210; Prantl, 
Gesch, der Log., U1, 202-282. i 
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In the doctrine of: Duns Scotus, as in that of Thomas, philosophy was made almost : 
throughout ancillary to theology in all that concerns the general and specifically Christian 
dogmas. Theologia Naturalis was indeed confined by Scotus within narrower limits, but it~ 
was not abolished. Natural reason, said Scotus, conducts to the beatifying vision of © 
God, but needs to be completed by revelation. It does not conflict with the teachings of — 
revelation, and, so far from being indifferent in its relation to these teachings, it furnishes ~ 
them with an essential support. As a theologian, Scotus defended the doctrine, first made 
a dogma in our times, but which is in complete correspondence with the spirit of Catholi- 
cism, the doctrine of the immaculata conceptio B. Virginis, whereas Thomas had not yet 
recognized it. The criticism of the opinions of others, which is the predominant charac- 
teristic in the writings of Scotus, is not a speculation with reference to the nature or prin- 
ciples ef Scholasticism, and tending to the destruction of Scholasticism; for his object 
remains always the establishment of a harmony between philosophy and the teaching of 
the Church. His doubting is not to the prejudice of faith; he says (Jn Sent., IML. 22): 
Faith does not exclude all doubt, but only victorious doubt (nec fides excludit omnem dubita- 
tionem, sed dubitationem vincentem). Although, therefore, Scotus’ critique of the validity of 
the arguments for Christian doctrine might and necessarily did prepare the way for the © 
rupture between philosophy and theology, and although some of his utterances went — 
beyond the limit which he prescribed for himself in principle, Scotism is none the less, like 
Thomism, one of the doctrines in which Scholasticism culminates. 

The relation of Duns Scotus to Thomas of Aquino was similar to, that of Kant to Leib-~ 
nitz. Thomas and Leibnitz were dogmatists; Duns Scotus and Kant were critics, who- 
disputed more or less the arguments for the theorems of natural theology (especially those © 
for the existence of God and the immortality.of the soul), but did not deny the truth of : 
the theorems themselves; both founded the convictions, for which the theoretical reason” 
no longer furnished them with proofs, on the moral-will, to which they assigned the= 
priority over the theoretical reason. A fundamental difference is indeed to be found in the i 
cireumstance that for Duns Scotus the authority of the Catholic Church, for Kant that of © 
the personal moral consciousness, is the court of final appeal, and in the further cireum-— 
stance that Kant’s critique is radical and universal, while that of Scotus was only partial.” 
But as Scotus to the doctrines of the Church, so Kant to the convictions of the universal 
religious consciousnéss ever maintains the positive relation of one who assents to them in- 
that particular sense in which that consciousness understands them. 

Having enjoyed in his youth the advantage of discipline in mathematical and shee 
studies, Duns Scotus knew what was meant by proving, and could therefore recognize in. 
most of the pretended proofs offered in philosophy and theology no real proofs. At .the 
same time the authority of the Church was in his view sacred and inviolable. The har- 
monious combination of the desire for scientific exactness with the disposition to accept 
with faith the Church’s dicta, characterizes the ‘Doctor subtilis... With him logic is a 
science, like physics, mathematics, and metaphysics. But in theology, notwithstanding: 
that its object is the highest of all objects, he finds it/difficult to recognize the characteristics) 
of ascience, because it maintains itself only on grounds of probability and is of much greater j 
practical than theoretical importance. ; 

With Albert and Thomas, Duns Scotus agrees in assuming a threefold existence of the 
universal: it is before things, as form in the divine mind; dz things, as their essence (quid- | 
ditas), and ajier things, as the concept formed by mental abstraction. THe, too, condemns | 
nominalism and vindicates for the universal a real existence, on the ground that otherwise | 
our knowledge through concepts would be without a real object; all science, he says, | 
would resolve itself into mere logic, if the universal, to which all scientific knowledge 
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relates, consisted merely of rational concepts. Reality seems to him in itself indifferent in 
' relation to universality and individuality, so that both can equally belong to its sphere. 
But Duns Scotus is not at one with lis predecessors on the subject of the relation of the 
universal to the individual. The universal should not, according to him, be identified with 
the form nor the individualizing principle with the matter; for the individual, as the ultima 
| realitas, can, since individual existence is not a deficiency, only through the addition of 
positive determinations arise from the universal, 7. e., only when the universal essence or 
the guidditas is completed by the individual nature (haecceitus).* Just as animal becomes 
} homo, when to life the specific difference of hwmanitas is added, so homo becomes Soerates, 
'| when to the generic and specific essence the individual character, the Socratilas, is added. 
_ Hence also the immaterial can be individual in the full meaning of this term; the Thomist 
view, that in angels species and individual coincide, ‘and that, therefore, every angel is 
alone in its kind, is to be rejected. In the single object the universal is not only virtualiter 
| but formaliter distinct from the individual, but not separated from it, as one thing is sepa- 
- rated from another thing. Duns Scotus seeks to prevent the confounding of his doctrine 
| with the Platonic doctrine (in the sense in which, from the accounts of Aristotle, he under- 
standg and combats that doctrine, Opus Oxon., II., dist. 3: Report. Puris., 1., dist, V. 36; 
Theorem., 3 et al.). 
The most universal of all concepts is, according to Duns Scotus, the concept of Being 
(Ens, see De An., gu. 21). This concept is of wider signification than are the logical cate- 
 gories, or it is a “transcendent” concept, for not only the substantial is, but also the acci- 
- dental ts; in like manner it is more general than the concepts God and the world, for being 
isa predicate of both, and that, too, not merely aequivoce (not by mere homonymy, simi- 
larity of words without similarity of meaning), Yet this concept is not properly to be 
called the highest generic concept, for the genus presupposes likeness of category; no 
“genus can at once include what is substantial and what is accidental. Hence the expres- 
sion “‘eeneric concept” is inapplicable to the concept Hs, and, in general, to all trans- 
cendental concepts. The other transcendentalia besides Ens are called by Duns Scotus 
_ passiones Entis, or modifications of being. He distinguishes (Metaph., IV., 1. 9) two kinds 
; Of them, the simple (wnicae) and the disjunctive (disyunctae). . Among the former he reckons 
_ One, Good, True (wnwm, bonum, verum); among the latter identity or difference (idem vel 
diversum), contingence or necessity (contingens vel necessarium), and actuality or potentiality 
4 (actus vel potentia). The distinction of equal and unequal, like and unlike, can also be 
regarded as transcendent, when not referred merely to the categories of quantity and 
quality (Opus Oxon., I., dist. 19, qu.-1). 
God, as being actus purus, is absolutely simple. His existence, according to Scotus, 
does not follow for‘ us from the mere idea which we have of him (ex terménis), nor is it 
~ demonstrable a priori, t. ¢., by reasoning from his cause, since he has no cause, but only 
-@ posteriori, z. ¢., from his works. There must be an ultimate cause superior to all else, 
~ which cause is at the same time the ultimate end of all things, and this is God. Scotus 
~ admits, however, the impossibility of arriving in this way—+. ¢., by arguing from the finite 
—at the strict demonstration of anything more than the existence of one ultimate cause, 
on which all things finite depend. It is impossible in this way to prove the existence of 
an absolutely almighty cause, or the creation of tlie world out of nothing (Opus Oxon., I., 
dist. 42; Rep. Paris., 1., dist. 42° -Quodlib., qu.'7). In so far as man is the image of God, 
~ self-contemplation may furnish him a point of departure from which he can rise via emi- 
nentiae to the knowledge of the divine nature (Opus Oxon., I., dist. 3). 
i Everything which is not God, including the created spirit, has matter and form. But 
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which bodies are composed. Duns Scotus calls matter, when not yet determined by form 
materia prima, but makes a further, threefold distinction between maleria primo-prima, the 


most universal basis of all finite existence, created and formed immediately by God, materia — 


secundo-prima, the substratum in which generatio and corruptio take place, and which is_ 
changed and transformed by the second or created class of agents (ayentia creata or secun- 
daria), and materia tertio-prima, the matter which is shaped by the artist, or, in general, 
by any external agent, after it has received, through the internal operation of nature, a 
natural form, and before it has as yet been shaped in agreement with the form intended by _ 
the artist. “The materia secundo-prima is a materia primo-prima distinguished by the mark ~ 
of perishability, and the materia tertio-prima is a materia secundo-prima determined by 
natural generatio. There exists no matter besides the first-named, but only this under 
various forms (materia prima est idem cum omni materia particulart). In connection with 
the theorem that every created substance, whether spiritual or corporeal, has some form 
of matter, Duns Scotus expressly affirms his adhesion to the doctrine of Avicebron (whom 
Albert’ and Thomas had opposed), saying: ‘ego autem ad positionem Avicembronis redeo.” 
(Cf. Avicebron’s doctrine, above, § 96, and in Munk, Mél., p. 9 seq.) Like Avicebron, so 
also Scotus regards as that which is most universal, matter, absolutely undetermined, 
which, since it is undifferentiated, is the same in all created beings (quod unica sit materia), 
so that the world appears to him as a gigantic tree, whose root is matter, whose branches 
are all perishable substances, whose leaves are the changeable accidents, whose fruit the 
angels are, and which God planted and cares for (De [erwm Princ., qu. VIII.). Duns 
Scotus, the hierarchist and enemy of the Jews, who even held it justifiable to resort to 
the compuisory agency of the secular power to force Jews into the Church, had no sus- 
picion that Ayicebron, on whose teachings his own were founded, was the Jew Ibn 
Gebirol, whose songs were highly esteemed in the synagogue. 

The fundamental proposition of Scotus in psychology and ethics was this: voluntas est 
supertor intellectu, the will is superior to the intellect. The will is the moving agent in the 
moying element in the whole realm of the soul, and everything obeys it. In his doctrine 
of the speculative functions Scotus agrees mostly with Thomas. He too opposes, even 
more decidedly than his predecessor, the theory of in-born knowledge; he does not admit 
such knowledge even in the angels, in whom Thomas represents God as having implanted, 
by radiation from himself, intelligible forms. The intellect forms universal concepts by 
abstraction from perceptions. It is unnecessary that between knowledge and its object 
there should subsist an equality (aequalitas), but only a proportion between the knowing. 
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agent and the object known (proportio motivi ad mobile). Thomas, says Scotus, taught » 


incorrectly, that the lower is unable to know the higher. In the act of perception Scotus 
teaches that the soul is not a mere recipient, but an active participaut. Ile emphasizes | 
still more the activity of the soul in the higher speculative functions, and especially in its 
free assent to propositions which are not absolutely certain. Besides external perception, | 
which takes place per speciem impressam, Scotus recognizes an intuitive act of self-appre- 
hension on the part of the soul per speciem expressam, quam reflexione sui ipsius supra se 
exprimit; for, he says, through its essence alone the soul is not conscious of itself, but 
attains to self-consciousness only when in itself it produces out of its essence the image 
(species) of itself (De Rerwm Princ., qu. XV:). | But Scotus’ doctrine of the will is-entirely 
different from that of Thomas. Thomas teaches the détermination of the will, Scotus its 
indetermination. ‘Thomas affirms ihe doctrine of predestination in the strict, Augustinian 
sense of the term. Scotus teaches a doctrine of, Synergism not far removed from Pela- 


gianism. According to Thomas, God commands what is good, because it is good; according © — 
to Scotus, the good is good, because God commands it, Tho relation between the under- ~ 
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standing and the will in us is an image of the same relation as it exists eménenter in God. 
The fundamental psychical powers in us are an image of the persons in God, and thus 
render possible for us a certain natural knowledge of the Trinity. Creation, incarnation, 
the necessity of accepting the merit of Christ as atonement for our guilt, are facts depending 
solely on the free-will of God, unconditioned by any rational necessity. He might have 
left the world uncreated. He might, if he had willed it, have united himself with any 
other creature instead of man. The suffering which Christ endured as a man is not neces- 
sarily, but only (according to the Scotist theory of acceptation) because he accepts it, an 
equivalent reckoned to the credit of the believer for the punishment made necessary by 
his guilt. Thus the pre-eminence ascribed by Scotus to the will over the reason in God 
and in man resolves itself in fact into the omnipotence of the arbitrary will of the Deity. 
The most noted of the disciples of Duns Scotus were Joh. de Bassolis, who seems to 
have taught before Occam a philosopher, whose doctrines he never mentions; Antonius 
Andreae, the ‘ Doctor duleijficus” (died about 1320); Franciscus de Mayronis, the “ Magister 
abstractionum” or ‘* Doctor illuminatus” (died A. D. 1325—his works were printed at Venice 
‘in 1520), who is said (this widely-accepted supposition has been disproyed by Charles 
Thurot, in De Vorganisation de Venseignement dans I Université de Puris aw moyen-dge, p. 150) 
in 1315 to have caused the rule for disputations at the Sorbonne (aclus Sorbonict) to be 
promulgated, which provided that the defender of a thesis must reply from six o’cloclk 
in the morning till six in the evening to all objections which were made to it; Walter 
Burleigh (Burlaeus, born 1275; died about 13317), the ‘! Doctor planus et perspicwus” and the 
Tealistical opponent of Occam; and Nicolaus de Lyra, Petrus of Aquila, and others. 


“$108. Of the contemporaries of Thomas of Aquino and Duns 
Scotus, the following are those who are of most importance as phi- 
losophers: Henry Goethals (of Muda, near Ghent, hence called Hen- 
-ricus Gandavensis, born about 1217, died 1293), who defended, in 

opposition to, the Aristotelianism of Albert and Thomas, a doctrine 
more allied to the Platonism of Augustine; Richard of Middletown 

(Ricardus de Mediavilla, born about 1300), a Franciscan, who fol- 
lowed more nearly the Scotist than the Thomist doctrine; Siger of 
- Brabant (de Curtraco—died before 1300), who passed over from a 
type of doctrine akin to Scotism to Thomism; Petrus Hispanus of 
Lisbon (died 1277, as Pope John XXI.), whose Swnmulae Logicales 
were of considerable influence among the Scholastics, as a guide to 
_ the practice of logic; Roger Bacon (born at Ichester 1214, died 1294), 

who became by his devotion to natural investigation a forerunner of 
Bacon of Verulam; and Raymundus Lullus (born 1234 on the island 

of Majorca, died 1815), who found for his fanciful theory ot the com- 
_ bination of concepts, with a view to the conversion of the unbelieving 
and the reformation of the sciences, a great number of partisans (Lul- 
lists), even in later times, when the unsatisfying character of Scholas- 
_ticism and an indefinable impulse toward the novel favored all sorts 
_ of quixotic attempts. In addition to the schools which acknowledged 
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the authority of the Church, there arose anti-ecclesinstical thinkers, 
who regarded philosophical and theological truth as two different 


things, or even rejected the theology of the Church as untrue. q 
‘ x 
Henrict Gandavensis Quodlibeta theologieca, Paris, 1518, ete.; Summa quaestionum ordinarium, — 


Paris, 1520; Summa theologiae, ibid. 1520, Ferrara, 1646. Frangois Huet treats of Henry ,of Ghent, in) 
Recherches historiques ct critiques sur la vie, les owwrages et la doctrine de Henri de Gand, surnommé © 
Ze docteur solennel, Ghent, 1838. . 

Ricardi de Mediuvilla comm, in quatuor libr. Sentent., Venice, 1489 and 1509, Brescia, 1591; Quod- 
libeta, Venice, 1507 and 1509, Paris, 1510 and 1529. 7 

The Summulae Logicules of Petrus Hispanus have been very often printed, beginning in 1480, at~ 
Cologne, Venice, Leipsic, ete.; see Prantl, Gesch. der Log., IIL, Leipsic, 1867, pp. 8540. { 

RR. Baconis opus mgjus ad Clementem IV., ed. Sam. Jebb, London, 1733; Venice, 1150. Hjusdem 
epist. de secretis artis et naturae operibus atque nuillitate magiae, Paris, 1542. Cousin discovered frag- 
ments of the Opus Jfinus, an epitome, made by Roger Bacon himself, of the Opus Jfajus, and the whole 
of an introductory work, the Opus Tertiwm (published by J. S. Brewer in Rerwm Brit. med. aevi seript., * 
London, 1860). On Roger Bacon, ef. Emile Charles, 2. B., Paris, 1861, and H. Siebert, Inaug.-Diss., Mar= 
burg, 1861; cf. also an article on &, B. in Gelzer’s Protest. Monatsbl, XXVII. No. 2, February, 1866, 
pp. 63-33. 

Raimundi Lulli opera ea, quae ad inventam ab ipso artem universalem pertinent, Strasburg, 1598, 
ete. Opera omnia, ed. Salzinger, Mayence, 172142. Cf. Jo. Henr. Altstédtii clavis artis Lullianae et ~ 
werae logicae, Strasburg, 1609; Perroquet, Vie de R. Lulle, Vendome, 1667. On Raymundus Lullus and — 
the beginnings of the Catalonian Literature, A. Helfferich (Berlin, 1858) has written. The logic of Lallus is ~ 
described minutely in Prantl’s Gesch. der Log., III. pp. 145-177. : 
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Henry of Ghent, surnamed ‘“ Doctor solemnis,” adopting the Platonico-Augustinian.form = 


of doctrine, according to which the Idea represents the uniyersal, affirmed that in the # 
divine mind there existed only ideas of genera and species, and none of individuals. He 
denied the doctrine of Thomas of Aquinas, who taught that in God there was an idea of Ef 
each particular object (‘idea hujus creaturae”); the divine knowledge of individuals is = 
already contained in the knowledge of their genera. Henry of Ghent objected to the de- = 
nomination of the matter of sensible objects as non-real arid merely potential; he regarded < 
this matter, rather, as a real substratum, capable of receiving forms. With Henry of | 
Ghent were united Stephen Tempier, Robert Kilwardby, and, especially, William Lamarre, j , 
as early opponents of Thomism. at: : 
Richard of Middletown opposed both the theory that the universal exists actually, in 
individual objects and the doctrine that matter is the principle of individuation; he laid 
stress on the practical character of theology and the non-demonstrableness by philosophical . 
arguments of the mysteries of faith. I 
Siger of Brabant, who taught at the Sorbonne, wrote a Commentary on the Prior Ana- | 
lytics, and Quaestiones Logicales, and other logical works, extracts from which. are given in — 
the Hist. littérwire de la France, XXI. pp. 96-127. Of. Prantl, Gesch. der Liog., III. p. 234 : 
seq. Dante (Paradiso, X. v. 136) mentions Siger as an excellent teachet. 4g 
Petrus Hispanus, after the example of William’ Shyreswood (who, born at Durham, | 
studied at Oxford, afterward lived in Paris, and died in 1249 while Chancellor’ of Lincoln), | 
and. perhaps also of Lambert of Auxerre (about 1250, if indeed Lambert was the real 
author of the ‘‘ Summa Lamberti,” which was very similar to the Compendium of -Petrus _ 
Hispanus, and exists in MS. at Paris), expanded the logic of the schools by incorporating EY 
into it new grammatical and logical material. The much-used manual of Petrus Hispanus, — 
“ Summulae Logicales,” presents logic in seven sections or “traciates.” Their titles are: ~ 
1. De Enunciatione, 2. De Universalibus, 3. De Praedicamentis, 4. De Syllogismo, 5. De Locis ) 
Dialecticis, 6. De Fallaciis, 1. De Terminorum Proprietatibus (parva logicalia). The first six { 
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sections contain in substance the logic of Aristotle and Boéthius (the so-called “ logica 
antiqua,” which must be distinguished from the ‘vets logica,” 7. e, the formerly known 
logic, the logic already known before 1140); the-seventh section, on the contrary, contained 
‘the additions of the moderns (modernorum). This seventh section, on the “properties 
of terms,” treated de swppositionibus (by the suppositio was understood the representa- 
‘tion by the concept of that which was contained in the extension of the concept, so that, 
@. g., omnis homo mortalis est, stood for Cajus mortalis est, Titius mortulis est, ete.), de rela- 
| tivis, de appellationibus, de ampliatione, and de restrictione (expanding or restricting the 
| meaning of an expression), de distributione and de exponibilibus, which latter belonged also 
' to the chapter entitled De dictionibus syncategorematicis (by which are to be understood the 
other parts of speech besides the noun and verb). The origin of these grammatico-logical 
: speculations is questionable. That they were borrowed hy the Western logicians from the 
le Synopsis of Psellus ” (which, in the form in which it has come down to us, contains only 
1 the principal part of the doctrine of the suppositio, but may originally have contamed the 
other parts of the seventh section of the Swmmulae) is (notwithstanding Prantl’s support 
of it) an untenable hypothesis (see above, the Note to § 95, p. 404). Somo of the new 
| terms and doctrines were formed with reference to passages in the then newhy-known 
| works of Aristotle and his Greek commentators, and, probably, also of Arabian logicians 
- belonging to the first half of the thirteenth century; others, and apparently the greater 
number of them, are older, and it is probable that they arose in the course of the twelfth 
century through a combination of the grammatical tradition with the logical (e g., suppo- 
1 sitio, according to Thurot’s hypothesis, from the grammatical use of the word suppositum in 
dl Priscian; in Priscian, II. 15, is found the statement that the dislecticians recognized as 
| parts of speech only the noun and the verb, and called other kinds of words ‘ syncate- 


i goreumata, hoc est consignificantia”); yet, as to the origin of many terms, no sufficient 


§ evidence is at hand. 

_ Roger Bacon was educated at Oxford and Paris, being a pupil of Robertus Capito, 
' Petrus de Mahariscuria (Meharicourt, in Picardy), the physicist, and others, and became 
subsequently a Franciscan monk. Te preferred to study nature rather than biiry himself 
in scholastic subtleties. Te studied matliematics, mechanics, astronomy, and optics, partly 
from Greek, Arabian, and Webrew works, and partly by the personal observation of nature. 
Pope Clement IV. was his patron; but after the death of the latter he was obliged to atone 
for his opposition to the spirit of his times by many years of confinement. He did not 
succeed in diverting the interest of his contemporaries from metaphysics and directing it to 
pobysics and philology. 

x Raimundus Lullus (or Lullius) found a not insignificant number of partisans credulous 
~ enough to believe in the fanciful system whose merits he so vaingloriously vaunted. He 
was the author of an art of invention, which depended on the placing in different circles of 
_yarious concepts, some formal, others material, so that, when the circles were turned, 
every possible combination was easily produced by mechanical means, presenting a motley 
conglomerate of sense and nonsense. Raimundus Lullus was also acquainted with the 
secret doctrine of the Cabala, which he attempted to employ in tho interests of his intended 
- improvement of science. He blamed Thomas for holding the doctrines of the Trimty and 
the inearnation to be indemonstrable; with his way of conducting “proofs” and “con- 
 quering” unbelievers, he found the demonstration of these dogmas not difficult. That the 
- enthusiast met with applause needs no explanation. 

Even during the most flourishing periods of Scholasticism, there were never wanting 
-anti-ecclesiastical philosophemes, which were derived from the Aristotelian philosophy, 
especially in the Ayerroistic interpretation of the latter. That the first acquaintance with 
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foreign philosophy led to heterodox ideas has already been remarked (§ 98). Th was, ~ 
haps, the same influence which enabled the dialectician, Simon of Tournay, at Paris (about | 
1200), with equal facility (openly) to demonstrate the truth of the doctrines of the Church 
and (secretly) to show their untruth. It soon, became a favorito practice with many to_ 
distinguish between philosophical truth (or whatever was directly inferablo from the 
Aristotelian principles) and theological truth (harmony with the doctrines of the Church), 
which distinction, in the presence of the many unsustainable attempts to combine the two, 
had its perfect relative justification, but was a negation of the principle of Scholasticism, 
was condemned by the ecclesiastical authority, and failed in this period to become a ruling 
idea. This distinction flowed more particularly from Averroism (cf. Ern, Renan, verroes 
et VAverroisme, p. 213 seq.). Already, in the year 1240, Guillaume @Auvergne, then Bishop 7 
of Paris, made several theorems which were borrowed from the Arabs (and probably from 
the work De Causis) the subject of official censure. In the year 1269 Etienne Tempier, then _ 
Archbishop of Paris, summoned an assembly of teachers of theology, by whom thirteen 
Averroistic propositions were examined and (in 1270) condemned. But the anti-eeclosias- 
tical doctrines continued to assert themselves. In the year 1276 Pope John XXI. censured © 
the assertion that truth was twofold, and in 1277 Etienne Tempier found oceasion to cen- 
sure propositions like the following, which were professed by philosophers at Paris: God — 
is not triune and one, for trinity is incompatible with perfect simplicity; The world and — 
humanity are eternal; The resurrection of the body, must not be admitted by philosophers; 
The soul, when separated from the body, cannot suffer by fire; Kestatic states and visions | 
take place naturally, and only so; Theological discourses aro based on fables; A man, who : 
is furnished with the moral and intellectual virtues, has in himself all that is necessary to 
happiness (sce the supplement to the fourth book of the editions of Petrus Lombardus; — 
Du Boulay, Hist. wniv. Paris., tom. III. pp. 397, 442; Charles du Plessis d’Argentré, Col 
lectio judiciorum de novis erroribus, Paris, 1728, I. p. 175 seq.; Charles Thurot, De organ. 
de Venseignement dans Duniv. de Paris au m.-dge, p. 105 seq.) One of tho chief seats of 
Ayerroism was Padua. In about the year 1500 the doctrine of the twofold character of 
truth prevailed among Averroists and Alexandrists (ef. below, Vol. Il., § 3). 


§ 104. Preceded by Petrus Aureolus, the Franciscan (died 13821), 
and William Durand of St. Ponrgain, the Dominican (died 1382), 
William of Oecam, the “ Venerabilis Inceptor” (died April 7, 1847), 
following in his terminology the ‘ modern” logic, renewed the doe- 
trine of Nominalism. The philosophical school which he thus 
founded, while in itself nearly indifferent with reference to the doe- 
trine of the Church, acknowledged nevertheless the authority of the 
latter, but rendered it, at least in material respects, no positive ser- 
vices. Occam not merely, like Scotus, reduced the number of 
theological doctrines which, as Thomas had taught, were demon- 
sable. by pure reason, but denied ‘that there were any such, Even 
the existence and ee of God were, in his judgment, merely articles 
of faith. With. him the critical method rose to an independent rank, 
The Nominalism of Oceam was rather a continuance of the contest 
against Realism, than a positive and elaborate system. The particu- 
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lar alone being recognized as real, and the universal being repre- 
sented as a mere conception of the thinking mind, great weight was 
laid.on the external and internal perceptions, by which the particular 
is apprehended. With this doctrine prevailing, and with the co- 
operation of other influences tending in the same direction, it became 
easier than, when Realism prevailed, it had been to impose limits on 


Scholastic abstraction, and the way was prepared for an inductive 
—inyestigation of external nature and of psychical phenomena. 


Petri Aureoli Verberit archiepisce, Aquensis commentar, in quatwor libros sententiarwn, Rome 
1596-1605, Of. Prantl, Gesch. d, Log., III. pp. 819-827, 

Durandi de St. Porciano comm, in magistr. sentent,, Paris, 1508, Lyons, 1508, Antwerp, 1876, Cf, 
Prantl, IIL. pp. 292-297. 

Guil. Occam, Quodlibeta septem, Paris, 1487, Strasburg, 1491; Swamma totius logices, or Tractatus, 
logices in tres partes Aivisus, Paris, 1488, Venice, 159i, Oxford, 1675; Quaestiones in libros Physicorum, 
Strasburg, 1491, 1506; Quuestiones et decisiones in quatuor libros sententiamwm, Lyons, 1495, ete. Centi- 
logiwm theologicum, tbid. 1496; Hapositio aurea super totam artem veterem, videlicit in Porphyrit 
praedicabilia et Arist. praedicamenta, Bologna, 1496. Occam's Disputatio super potestate eeclesiastica 
praelatis atque principibus terrarum commissa was published by Melehtor Goldast (lt had been pre- 
viously published in Paris in 1598) in the Jfonarehia, Vol. I. p, 185 seq., and his Defensoriim, addressed to 
John XX, by Id. Brown, in the Appendix te the Fasete, rerwn eapetendarum et fugiendarum, p. 486, 
seq. Cf, on him, Rettberg’s article on Occam and Luther, in the Stud, wv Avif., 1839, W. A. Schvetber, 
Die polit. wu. relig. Doctrinen unter Ludwig dem Baier, Landshut, 1858, Prantl, Yer Cniversalienstredt 
4m 18 und 14 Jahrhundert, in the Reports of the Ph. Cl. of the Munich Academy, 1864, I. 1, pp, 58-67, 
and Gesch. der Log., 111. pp, 827-420, and, on his and in general on the nominalistie doctrine of God, 
A. Ritsch], in the Jahrbiichen fiir deutsche Theologie, No, 1, 1868. ' 

Pierre Aureol (Petrus Aureolus), born at Verberie-sur-Oise, and surnamed “ Doctor 
abundans” or ‘Doctor facundus,” professed a conceptualism which excluded from the 
sphere of real existenco all gonera and species (Jn 1. pr. Sent., dist. 28, art. 2: manifestum 
est quod ratio hominis et animalis prout distinguitur a Socrate, est fabricata yer intellectum nee 
est aliud msi conceptus;—non enim fecit has distinctas rationes natura tin existentia actuali), Te 
enounced the principle subsequently known as the Law of Parcimony (Ja Sent, IT., dist 
12, qu. 1: non est philosophicum, pluratitatem rerum ponere sine causa; frustra enim fit per 
plura, quod fieri potest per pauciora), Ve held,that we perceive things themselves without 
the intervention of “formae speculares” (Ibid. : unde patet, quoimedo res ipsae conspiciuntur 
in mente, et illud, quod intuemur, non est forma alia specularis, sed ipsamet res, habens esse appa- 
rens, et hoc est mentis conceptus, sive notitia objectiva). 

Durand de St. Pourcain (Durandus de St. Porciano), who has been mentioned above 


# . 453) amone the Thomists, began to teach in Paris in 1313. Te was summoned to 
moe) 8 » beg 


Rome some time after, became Bishop of Puy-en-Velay in 1318, and died in 1332. It is 
probable that his teaching at Paris preceded that of Occam, who about 1320 had acquired 
a reputation in that city, and henee that the opposition which he finally waged against 
Thomist opinions, which at first he had accepted, is not (with Rousselot, whose view is 
refuted by Hauréau, PR. Sec. II. p. 410 seq.) to bo ascribed to the influence of Occam, Tle 
taught as follows; The universal and individual natures form together one and the samo 
object, and are distinguished only by the mauner in which we apprehend them; the genus 


and species, in other words, express in an indefinite manner that which the individual 


presents definitely. (This is an anticipation of the doctrine of Wolff, the Leibnitzian, that 


"the individual, in distinction from the generic or specific concept resulting from abstrac- 
tion, is that which is in all respects determined. The words of Durand are as follows: 
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Universale est unum solum secundum conceptum, singulare vero est unum secundum esse reale. 

Nam sicut actio intellectus facit universale, sic actio agentis-singularis terminatur ad singulare—~ 

Non oportet praeter naturam et principia naturae quaerere alia principia individui.—WNihil est 

principium individuationis, nist quod est princtpium naturae et quidditatis). There exist only % 

individuals; Socrates is an individual by the very fact of his existence (Jn l. IZ. Sent., dist. ~ 

3). The abstraction of the universal from the particular is not the operation of a distinct | 
a 


active intellect, as Averroés erroneously supposed, but of the same faculty which is affected — 
by external impressions. Nor is it more true that the universal exists before the action 
of the intellect (éntellectio or operatio intelligendi). On the contrary, the universal is the 
result of this action, the object from the contemplation of which it is derived being sepa- 
rated in our thoughts from the individualizing conditions (a i J. Sent., dist. 3, qu. 5: 
universale non est primum oljectum intellectus nec prae existit intellectioni, sed est aliquid forma- i 
tum per operationem intelligendi, per quam res secundum considerationem abstrahitur a condi- ©) 
tionibus individuantibus). f | 

William, born at Occam in the county of Surrey, in England, a Franciscan and pupil of 1 
Duns Scotus, and afterward teacher at Paris, took sides, in the contest,of the hierarchy | 
against the political power, with the latter. Pursued by the Pope, he fled to Lewis of | 
Bayaria, who protected him, and to whom he said: “Do thou defend me by the sword, — | 
and I will defend thee with my pen” (tu me defendas gladio, ego te defendam calamo). As 
the renewer of Nominalism, he received from the later Nominalists the title of ‘‘ Venerabilis 
Inceptor ;” he was also called by his followers “‘ Doctor invincibilis.” - 

William of Occam founds his rejection of Realism on the principle: Entities must not 
be unnecessarily multiplied (entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem). He combats 
the realizing and hypostatizing of abstractions (Suficiwnt singularia, et ita tales res univer- 
sales omnino frustra ponuntur). From the fact that our knowledge depends on our posses- 
sion of universal conceptions, it does not follow that the universal as such has reality. It 
is enough that the individuals, which in the formation,of judgments are designated or 
represented together by the same concept, exist realiter (scientia est de rebus singularibus, 
quod pro ipsis singularibus termini supponunt. The termini, dpot, arc, according to Petrus 
Hispanus, compositi ex voce et significatione. The Nominalists were hence called also Zer- 
minists. Occam employs supponere pro aliquo, taken intransitively, as synonymous with 
stare pro aliquo. This usage, as Thurot has shown, had become customary at least as 
early as the year 1200. When supponere is used transitively, the termini are the sup- ~ 
ponentia and the individuals the supposita.) The hypothesis of the real existence of 
the universal, argues Occam, leads, in whatever form it may be expressed, to absurdities. 

If (with Plato) independent existence be ascribed to the universal, the effect is to make 

of the latter an individual object. If it be represented as existent in individual things, 

so that in reality, and without reference to our thinking, it is distinguished from the 
individual, then the universal is pluralized or multiplied in proportion to the number of 
individuals, and is consequently individualized; but ‘a “formal” distinction, supposed to ~ 
exist in the individual object as such, were of necessity a real one, and can therefore not 
be assumed to exist. ut if, on the contrary, the universal be asserted so to exist in the 
particular, that only the process of abstraction performed by us can give it separate reality; 
then it does not exist as universal in the particular, for thinking does not determine the — 
nature of the external object, but only generates the concept in us. The uniyersal, there- — 
fore, does not exist in things, but only in the thinking mind. It is a ‘“‘mental conception, ~ 
signifying univoeally several.singulars ” (conceptus mentis, significans univoce plura singularia). — 
It exists in the mind, not substantially (subjective), but as a representation (oljective), while 
outside of the mind it is only a wordy or, in general, a sign of whatever kind, representing 
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conventionally soveral objects. Mach thing is ax such individual (quaelibel res co ipso quod 
eat, est haec ves). The cause of each thing is, by that very fact, at the same time the causo 
of its individual existence. The act of abstraction, by which the universal is formgd in the 
mind, does not presuppose an activity of the wnderstanding or will, but is a spontaneous, 
second act, by which tho frat act, 7. ¢, perception, or the image left by perception in the 
“memory (habitus derelictus ex primo actu), is naturally followed, a8 soon as tivo or moro 
Similar representations are present (Ja Sent, 1, Dist. 2; Summa tot. log. ch. 16). Tho 
ristotelian doctrine of categories is treated hy Oeccam as resting on a division, not of 
Ings, but of words. Tho categories have, according to’ him, primarily a grammatical 
| reference, and it is to this character of the categories that, (like Trendelenburg, in more 
| recent times) ho directs particular attention. 
| _ Just as mental representations do not oxist substantially in us, so the so-called Ideas 
do not exist substantially, or as parts of the divino essence, in God. They are simply the 
‘knowledge which Godhas of things; and they aro his knowledge of particular, concrete 
things, since it is only these that exist realiter (ideae,sunt primo singularium et non sunt 
gpecierum, quia ipsa singularia sola sunt extra producibilia et nulla alia), All this, however, 
“is only truo provided it is at all permitted us.to represent to ourselyos the divine knowl- 
dge after tho analogy of our own, 
_ Since all that exists is individual, it follows that intuition is the natural form of our 
cognition (In Sentent., 1., dist. 8, qu. 2: nihil potest naturaliter cognosei in se nisi cognoseatur 
antuitive). By intuitive knowledge, Occam understands a knowledge by which we are 
mado to know whether a thing is or is nots; the judgment itself is then made by the intel- 
Ject. The act of judgment (actus Judicativus) presupposes the.act of apprehension (qetus 
apprehensivus), Abstracted knowledge, on the contrary, justifies no judgment in a question 
of oxistonce or non-existence, Yet the most certain knowledge is not obtained through 
the senses; through them we receive only signs of things, which are indeed connected 
With the latter, but are not necessarily similar to them, just as, for example, smoke is a 
tural sign of fire, or groaning of pain, without its being true that smoke is similar to fire 
groaning to pain, (Words are arbitrary signs of the conceptions of the mind, depending 
human agreoment, ovO/xy, and are therefore only signs of signs and, indirectly, of 
ings.) In judging of tho existence of external objects deception is possible. The in- 
Atuitive knowledge of tho intellect concerning our own intornal states is more certain than 
all sonse-percoption (Sutellectus noster pro statu isto non tantum cognosert sensibitia, scd eam 
in particulart et intuitive cognoseit aliqua intellectibitia, quae nullo modo cacunt sub eensu, non 
I plus quam substantia separata cadit sub sensu, eujusmodi sunt trtellectiones, actus voluntatis, 
di lwctatio, tristitia et hagjuemodi, quae potest homo caperirt inesse sibi, quae tamen non sunt sensi- 
a nobis, nec sub aliquo sensu zene In I. Sent, Prot, qu. hes Bub only the states, not the 


nd tho proofs offored on behalf of such an mwas ate uncertain gut L, qu. 1 19) 

~ But Oceam by no means restricts knowledge to that which Is intuitive, On the con-+ 
rary, he affirms that setenco is tho evident knowledge of the necessarily true, which 
mnewlodge can he generated by the agency of syllogistical thinking (¢., qu. 2). The fun- 
ental principles are obtained from experionco by induction, Occam does not, however, 
show how it is possible for apodictical knowledge to rest on tho basis of experience (a 


tho knowledge of which is taken into our consciousness through processes of peroeption 


nd thought regulated by tho norms of logic), and from his stand-point it was impossible 
show this, Consequontly ho was not protected against the (not less plausible than false) 
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objection of the subjective a prior? philosophers (an objection which, in more recent times, 
has been advanced against his doctrine by Tennemann, the disciple of Kant, among others), 
namely, that the principles on which the generalization of experiences depends cannot: 
themselves be derived from experience. 

To the identification of the thinking mind (anima ilellectiva) with the feeling sow! 
(anima sensitiva) and with the soul as form-giving principle of the body (forma corporis 
Occam is unfriendly. The sensitive soul is extended, he teaches, and is joined c7rew 
scriptive with the body, as the form of the latter, so that its parts dwell in separate part 
of the body. But the intellective soul is another substance, separable from the body an 
joined with it difinitive, so that it is entirely present in every part. Occam’s argument fo 
the (ancient Aristotelian) doctrine of the separate substantial existence of the intellee 
(vovcy is founded on the antagonism of sense and reason, which, in Occam’s opinion, 1 
inconceivable as existing in one and the same substance. 3 

Occam’s principles could not lead to a rational theology, since all knowledge whic. 
transcends the sphere of experience was relegated by him to the sphere of mere a 
God, teaches Oceam, is not cognizable by intuition; nor (as the ontological argument supe 
poses) does his existence follow from the conception which we have of him (e« lerminis) 
only an a posteriori proof, and that not a rigorous one, is possible. That the series of finite 
causes cannot contain an infinite number of terms, but that it implies God as a first cause: 
is not strictly demonstrable; a plurality of worlds, with different authors, is conceivable 
the most perfect being is not necessarily infinite, ete. Nevertheless, Occam considers tha) 
the existence of God is indeed rendered probable on rational grounds ( Centil. theol., 1 seq.) 
but, for the resi, he declares that the “articles of faith” have not even the advantage oF 
probability for the wise of this world-and especially for those who trust to the natura: 
reason (‘pro sapientibus mundi et praecipue tnnitentibus ration’ naturali”). The precepts ot 
morals are not, in the view of Occam (who in this agrees with Scotus), in themselves 
necessary, it is conceivable, that God, if his will had been different, would have sanctioned 
as being just and good, other principles than those which we are now taught to considey 
as the foundation of justice and good. Nor is the human will subordinate to the under 
standing. That the doctrme of the Trinity, according to which the one divine essence iy 
entirely present in each of the three divine persons, implies the truth of Realism, is ex 
pressly admitted by Occam (Jn Sent., I., dist. 2, qu. 4); but he is contented that in relation 
to subjects like this only the authority of the Bible and of Christian tradition, and not th» 
principles of experimental science, should be accepted. The will to believe the indenay 
strable is meritorious, 

With Occam and his successors, the Scholastic axiom of the conformity of faith t: 
reason gave place before what till their time was but a sporadically (see above, § 108 
p. 460) appearing consciousness of their discrepancy. This consciousness led, among a poi 
tion of those who philosophized, to the postulation of two mutually contradicting kinds of 
truth, and those who adopted this postulate concealed, under a semblance of submission ti 
the Church, their real espousal of the cause of philosophical truth. Mystics and reformers 
on the contrary, were led by the same cause to take sides against the reason of the school. 
and to assert the claims of unreflecting faith. 


§ 105. Among the Scholastics of the latest period, when Nomina) 
ism, renewed, was acquiring more and more the supremacy, the mos} 
noteworthy are John Buridan, Rector of the University of Paris ix 
1327 (died after 1350), and of importance for his investigations cori 
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cerning the freedom of the will and his logical text-book ; Albertus de 
Saxonia, who taught at Paris about 1350-1360; Marsilius (or Mar- 
celius) of Inghen (died 1392), who taught at Paris about 1364-1377, 
and afterward at Heidelberg; Peter of Ailly (1850-1425), the Nomi- 
nalist, who defended the doctrine of the Church, but gave precedence 
to the Bible rather than to Christian tradition, and to the Council 
rather than to the Pope, and who sought in philosophy to steer be- 
tween skepticism and dogmatism; Raymundus of Sabunde, a Spanish 
physician and theologian, and teacher of theology at Toulouse, who 
(about A. p. 1334-36, or perhaps still earlier) sought in a rational, yet, 
in some respects, rather mystical manner, to demonstrate the harmony 
between the book of nature and the Bible; and, lastly, Gabriel Biel 
(died in 1495), the Occamist, whose merit lay not in any original 
advancement of philosophical thought effected by him, but only in his 
clear and faithful presentation of the nominalistic doctrine. Of the 
Mystics of this later period, who for the most pert are of more impor- 
tance in the history of religion than in that of philosophy, d’Ailly’s 
pupil and friend, Johannes Gerson (1363-1429), may here be men- 
tioned, on account of his attempted combination of Mysticism with 
BE otasticiorn. 


Joh. Buridan, Summa de Dialectica, Paris, 1487, Compendium Logicae, Venice, 1489, Quaestiones in 
octo libros phys., De Anima, Parva Naturalia, Paris, 1516, In Arist. Metaph., Paris, 1518, Quaestiones im 
decem libros ethic., Paris, 1489, and Oxford, 1637, Jn Polit, Arist. Paris, 1500, and Oxford, 1640. 

Alberti de Saxonia Quaestiones in libros de Coelo et da Mundo, Venice, 1497. 

Marsilii Quaestiones supra quatuor libros sententiarum, Strasburg, 1501. 

Petri de Alliaco Quaestiones super quatuor libros sentent., Strasburg, 1490. Tractatus et sermones, 
tbid. 1490. 

G. Bielit Collectorium ex Oceaino, Tibingen, 1512. Gabriel Byel in quatuor Sententiarum, I. 
- -‘Tiibingen, 1501. Cf. Linsenmann, Gubrael biel und die Anfinge der Universitdt zu Tiibingen in the 
Theol. Quartalschrift, 1865, pp. 195-226; @. Biel, Der letzte Scholastiker, und der Nominalismus, ibid. 
pp. 449-481 and 601-676. 

Gersonis Opera, Cologne, 1483, Strasburg, 1488-1502, Paris, 1521, Paris, 1606, and ed. by du Pin, An- 
twerp, 1106. Of Gerson treat, among others, Engelhardt, De Gersonio mystico, Erl., 1823, Lecuy, Vie de 
G., Paris, 1835, Ch. Jourdain, Paris, 1888, C. Schmidt, Strasburg, 1889, Mettenleiter, Augsburg, 1857, and 
Joh. Baptist Schwab, Wiirzburg, 1959. 

Raymundi. Theologia naturalis sive liber creaturarum was printed two or three times before 1488, 
then at Strasburg in 1496, Lyons, 1507, Paris, 1509, ete., and recently, Sulzbach, 1852 (but without the pro- 
~ logue named in the index), his Dialogi de natura hominis (a summary of the preceding work) at Lyons, 
Ast edition, 1568. Cf. Montaigne, Zssais, 11.12, Among those who have written of Raymundus are Fr, 
- Holberg, De theol. nat. R. de S., Walle, 1843, David Matzke, Dio natiirliche Theologie des R. v. S,, Breslau, 
_ 1846, M. Iluttler, Die Religionsphilosophie des R. v. S., Augsburg, 1851, C. C. L. Kleiber, De R, vita et 
 -beriptis (Progr. of the Dorotheenst. Realschule), Berlin, 1856, Fr. Nitzseh, Quaestiones Raimundanae, in 
_ Niédner’s Zeitschr. 7. hist. Theol., 1859, No. 8, pp. 893-485, and C, Schaarschmidt in Herzog’s Theol. Realene, 
_ Vol. XI, 1860, pp. 571-577. 


John Buridan, a pupil of Occam, discussed only the problems of logic, metaphysics, and 
| ethics, and not those belonging specifically to theology, In his Logic he sought particu- 
larly to teach how to find the middle term, which could be conceived as a sort of bridge 
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between the termini extremi, and since, according to Arist., Anal. Post., I. 34, it is in the 
quick discovery of middle terms that quickness of intellect is manifested, this introduction 

to the practice of logic, which might be of service to the more obtuse, was called pons 
asinorum (according to Sanctacrucius, Dial. ad mentem Scoti, I. 3, 11, ap. Tennemann, | 
Gesch. der Philos., VIII. p. 916). Buridan declared it impossible (Jn Eth. Nic., ITI. qu. 1 _ 
seq.) to decide the question as to whether the will, when under the influence of evenly- 
balanced motives, can with equal facility decide in favor of or against a giyen action; to 
answer it affirmatively (doctrine of Indeterminism) were to contradict the principle, that 
when all the conditions requisite to a thing (e. g., to a decision in favor of a proposed 
action) are present, the thing itself (e. g., the decision supposed) must follow, and that the 
same conditions admit only one and the same result; but to deny it (Determinism) is to 
contradict the moral consciousness of responsibility. (In this reasoning the fact was over- 
looked, that the very quality of will which gives character to the decision is itself the 
subject of moral judgment, and that only an external causality, a necessity obstructing the 
will, whether this be an external or a psychical compulsion, and not the causality grounded ~ 
in the will itself, the inner necessity which is contained in its own nature ,destroys the 
freedom of the will.) The oft-cited illustration of the “ass of Buridan,” which stands mo- 
tionless between two equally attractive bundles of hay, or between fodder and water, being 
drawn with equal force in both directions, has not been found in his works. The argument — 
(as Thurot remarks) is derived from Arist., De Coelo, II. 13, p. 295 b, 13; the “asimus” was - 
added by the Scholastics (and, as it appears, by some of Buridan’s opponents). 

Albert of Saxony belongs to the more distinguished teachers at the University of Paris — 
after the middle of the fourteenth century. His labors were confined chiefly to logic (and 
especially to the “modern” doctrine entitled De. Suppositionibus) and physics. A note- 
worthy passage occurs in his exposition of the De Coelo (II.,; gu. 21), where he mentions 
that one of his teachers appeared to have held that the theory of the motion of the earth 
and the immobility of the heavens could not be proved incorrect. His own opinion was, 
that even were all other arguments against that theory fully met by the counter-reasoning 
of his teacher, yet the relative positions of the planets and the eclipses of the sun and moon 
were inexplicable by the theory. 

Marsilius of Inghen taught, first at Paris, then at the University of Heidelberg, of which 
he was one. of the founders, the nominalistic doctrine of Durand and Occam. 

Pierre d’Ailly (Petrus de Alliaco) labored in his Commentary on the Sentences (I. 1, 1), 
while discussing the preliminary questions respecting the possibility of knowledge, to — 
demonstrate the ‘proposition (of Occam), that self-knowledge is more certain than the per- 
ception of external objects. He argues: I cannot be deceived with regard to the fact of 
my own existence; but it is conceivable that my belief in the existence of external objects 
is an erroneous belief, for the sensations, on which it is grounded, might be produced in 
me by God's almighty power, even if there were no external objects; or God might permit . 
me to retain these sensations after he had destroyed their external causes. Our conviction 
of the reality of the objects of perception rests, according to Peter, on the postulate that 
the ordinary course of nature and the divine agency will remain in the future what they 
have been in the past, and this conviction is’ practically or subjectively sufficient. Peter 
admits also'that logic, or the science of inference, which presupposes the principle of con- — 
tradiction, is in practice a source of scientific certainty; he adds that the existence of a 
science of mathematics is a sufficient refutation of him who denies the possibility of such 
certainty. In regard to the ordinary proofs of God’s existence, he expresses the opinion, 
in agreement with Occam, that they are not logically binding, although sufficient to estab- — 
lish a probability. 
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Other Nominalists, who more or less distinguished themselves, were Robert Holcot, 
the Dominican (died a. D. 1349), who so far separated philosophical from theological truth, 
as to teach that from the premises of philosophy their pure consequence, unmodified by 
any side reference to the interests of theology, might and must be drawn; Gregory of 
Rimini (died 1358), who was influential as a General of the Augustinian Order; the mathe- 
maticians, Richard Suinshead or Suisset (about 1350) and Henry of Hessen (died 1397); 
John of Merenria, who deduced from Determinism the (supposed) consequence that he 
who succumbs under an irresistible temptation does not sin, and that sin itself, as being 
willed by God, is rather good than bad (these propositions were condemned in the year 
1347 by the University of Paris, which had already (1339) proscribed Oecam’s bdoks and 
(1340) condemned Nominalism); Nicolaus of Autricuria, who in 1348 was forced to recall 
his attacks on Aristotle, together with his skeptical theses, which were founded on 
Nominalism, and his doctrine of the eternity of the world; and, finally, Gabriel Biel, who 
produced a summary of the doctrines of Occam, and was the so-called ‘last Scholastic,” 
and whose nominalistic doctrine exerted a not inconsiderable influence on Luther and 
Melancthon: At Paris, in 1473, all teachers were bound by oath to teach Realism; but 
in 1481 the nominalistic doctrine was already again tolerated. 

The attempt of Raymundus of Sabunde to prove the doctrines of Christianity from the 
revelation of God in nature had no imitators. Setting out with the consideration of the 
four stages designated as mere being, life, sensation, and reason, Raymundus (who agrees 
with the Nominalists in regarding self-knowledge as the most certain kiud of knowledge) 
proves by ontological, physico-teleological, and moral arguments (the latter based on the 
principle of retribution), the existence and trinity of God, and the duty of grateful love to 
God, who first loved us. His work culminates in the mystical conception of a kind of love 
to God, by which the lover is enabled to grow into the essence of the loved. 

Since the nominalistie philosophy, in the majority of its representatives, though not 
indeed hostile to theology, scarcely rendered it any positive services—being, rather, almost 
indifferent in regard to it—it was natural that the theologians should assume a corre- 
sponding attitude im reference to philosophy. Gerson (John Charlier of Gerson), the Mystic, 
himself an adherent of Nominalism and seeking to reconcile theology with Scholastic phi- 
losophy (‘‘ concordare theologiam cum nostra scholastica”), exhorts his followers to give but 
a moderate attention to secularsscience and philosophy; the truth could be learned only 
through revelation. Repentance and faith, says Gerson, lead more surely than all human 
inquiry to true knowledge. Neither Plato nor Aristotle is the right guide for him who is 
seeking his salvation. Better than all rational knowledge is obedience to the divine ex- 
hortation: Poenitemini et credite Evangelio!* Such also was the attitude first assumed by 
Protestantism toward philosophy. 


~§ 106.* When Scholasticism had ‘already passed its period of 
bloom, there grew up on German soil a peculiar branch of Mysticism, 
which exerted an indirect or a direct influence on the further develop- 
ment of science down to the most recent times. German Mysticism 
was developed chiefly in sermons from the German pulpit. Ser- 
monizing was cultivated with especial ardor by the members of the 


*) This paragraph is from the pen of my friend Dr, Adolf Lasson, of whose thorough studies in the 
department of Mediwyal Mysticism I am glad and grateful that this Compendium should reap tho 
benefit.—UrsErwea. 
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Dominican Order. The object of the preachers was to present the 
system of the schools, as exhibited in the writings of Albert the Great 
and Thomas, in a manner which should take hold of the heart of 
every individual among the people. With the transference of science 
into the German language, and with the attempt of preachers to 
assume a popular style, the prevalent tendency toward the logical, 
and toward the ingenious combination of fundamental ideas in the 
form of syllogistie proofs, fell away; in its place came speculation, 
which, giving to the theorems of faith spiritual vitality, stripped them 
of the unyielding form of dogmas, and, viewing them from the stand- 
point of one vitalizing, central idea, spread them as a synthetic whole 
before the hearts and wills of the hearers. This central idea was the 
conception, still latent in the systems of Albert and Thomas, of the 
essential unity of the soul in reason and will with God, a conception 
which here, where a system of ideas took rather the form of an unity 
felt internally than of a whole consisting of logically-reasoned proofs, 
could be expressed freely and without regard to ulterior consequences, 
and around which were gathered all the kindred elements contained 
in the entire previous development of Christian science. In partic- 
ular, the Platonic and Neo-Platonic elements, which were not wanting 
even with Albert and Thomas, were now placed in the foreground ; 
an extreme Realism was everywhere tacitly presupposed. It was not 
the Church and its teaching, but Christianity, as they understood it, 
that the Mystics aimed to advance by edifying speculation and ‘to 
render comprehensible by the transcendent use of the reason. The 
author and perfecter of this entire development was Master Eckhart. 
Appealing on almost all points to the doctrines of earlier speculators, 
in particular to those of the Pseudo-Areopagite, to Augustine, and to 
Thomas, he nevertheless, with bold originality, remolded the old in a 
new spirit, in many cases anticipating the labor of subsequent times. 
At all events, notwithstanding the censure of the Church, which fell 
on him, he produced the deepest impression on his contemporaries. 
Familiarly acquainted with Aristotle, and with the Scholastic phi- 
losophy founded on Aristotle, he by no means assumed a position 
hostile to the science of his times. He only rejected in many cases 
its form for purposes of his own, while he aimed to reveal its true 
sense. Theoretical knowledge was, in his view, the means by which 
man must become a partaker of divine knowledge; but, in Neo- 


Platonic fashion, he regarded, as the highest form in whicli reason 
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manifests itself, an immediate intuition transcending all finiteness 
and all determination. Harnestly as he pursued in sermon and 
treatise the end of edification and awakening, he was animated not 
less powerfully by a purely theoretical interest. 

In the doctrine of Eckhart knowledge is represented as a real 
union of Subject with Object; only in knowledge is the absolute 
seized upon and with joy possessed. In opposition to the teaching of 
Duns Scotus, the will is treated as subordinate to the knowing faculty, 
and extreme emphasis is laid on the presence in the divine nature of 
the element of rational necessity. Reason finds its satisfaction only 
in a last, all-including unity, in which all distinctions vanish. The 
Absolute, or Deity, remains as such without personality and without 
work, concealed in itself. Enveloped in it is God, who is from eter- 
nity, and who has the power of revealing himself. He exists as the 
one divine nature, which is developed into a trinity of persons in the 
act of self knowledge. In this eternal act the divine nature beholds 
itself as a real object of its own cognition, and in the love and joy 
which this act excites in itself it eternally takes back itself (as object 
of cognition) into itself (as subject of cognition). The Subject in this 
knowledge is the Father, the Object is the Son, the love of both for 
each other is the Spirit. The Son, as he is eternally begotten by the 
Father, involves at once the ideal totality of things. The world is 
eternally in God as a world of ideas or antetypes, and is withal 
simple in its nature. The manifold and different natures of finite 
things arose first through their creation in time out of nothing. Out 
of God, the creature is a pure nothing; time and space and the plu- 
rality, ich depends on them, are nothing in themselves. The duty 
of man as a moral being is to rise beyond this nothingness of the 
creature, and by direct intuition to place himself in immediate union 
with the Absolute; by means of the human reason all things are to 
be brought back into God. Thus the circle of the absolute process, ° 
which is at the same time absolute rest, is gone through and the last 
end is reached, the annihilation of all manifoldness in the mystery 
and repose of the Absolute-—The fundamental conceptions of Eck- 
hart’s doctrine were not, in his time, further developed in a scientific 
manner by any one. The most influential representatives of Mys- 
ticism in his extremely numerous school were, Johann Tauler, Hein-, 
rich Suso, the unknown author of a small work entitled “ 4A German 
Theology,” and Johann Rusbroek. 
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Deutsche Mystiker d. 14 Jahrhunderts, edited by F. Pfeiffer, Vol. I, Leipsic, 1845; Vol, IL, ibid, 185%, 
Vol. IL. contains Jfeister Hekhart. Until the publication of this work only the sermons and treatises 
contained in the appendix to the edition of Zauders Sermons (Basel, 1521) were known as works of Eok- 
hart. Prfeiffer's extremely thankworthy edition, although containing only a part of the works named by 
Trithemius (De Serépt, Hecles,) and examined by Nicolaus Ousanus (Opp., ed. Basil, p. 71) firnishes sufll- 
cient material for a survey of the ideas of the “ Master.” Much, that must now be ascribed to Eekhart, 
passed formerly under Tauler's and Rusbroek’s names, In many cases the text is sorely mutilated, and 
many passages are rendered unintelligible, 

Concerning the German Mystics, ef. in addition to the works above cited (p, 889) and thy works on the 
History of Dogmas (p. 268), the following: Gottfry Arnold, /Zistomia et deseriptio theologiue mysticde, 
Frankfort, 1702, De Wette, Chiistliche Sittentahre, II, 2, Berlin, 1821, Rosenkranz, Die deutsche Mystih, 
gur Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur, Konigsberg, 1836. Ullmann, 2gforynatoren vor der Reforma- 
tion, Vol. IL. Hamburg, 1842, pp, 18-284. Ch, Schinidt, Mtudes sur le mystieisyme allemand (Mémoires de 
Hacad, des sciences mor, et polit., t I, p. 240, Paris, 1847). Wilh. Wackernagel, Geseh, der deutschen 
Litteratur, Abth, 2, Basel, 1858, pp, 881-341. Boehringer, Atirchengeschichte in Biographien (Ik 8: Die 
deutschen Mystiker), Ziivich, 1855. Hamberger, Stimmen qus dem TTeiligthum der christl. Mystik und 
Theosophie, 2 parts, Stuttgard, 1857. Greith, Die Mystik im Predigerorden, Freiburg in Br, 18b1. G. A. 
Heinrich, Les mystiques allemands au moyen-dge, in the Revue a Keonomia Chrétienne, November, 1866, 
p. 926 seq. OC. Schnidt, Mieolaus von Basel, Vienna, 1866. T. Netz, Die Mystik und thr Verhiiltniss sur 
Reformation, in the Zeitsch, fiir die luther. Theologie, 1868, pp. 617-638, W. Troger, Zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Mystic, in the Zettschr. fir histor. Theol. 1869, pp, 1-145. ' 

On Eckhart, ef. C. Schmidt, in Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1839, p. 663 seq.; Martenson, Jfeister 2, Wam- 
burg, 1842; Steffensen, Ueber Meister H. w. a. Mystik, in Golacy’s Protest. Monatsbldtter, 18d8, p. 267 seq. ; 
Petr. RON De £. philosopho (diss, inaug,), Bonn,-1858; R. Heidrich, Das theol, System des Ieisters B 
(Progr), Posen, 1864; Joseph Bach, Meister 2, der Vater der deutschen Speculation, Vienna, 1864; W, 
Preger, Hin neuer Tractat Meister Es (Zischr, f. histor, Theol., 1864, p. 168 soq.), and Apitische Studien 
eu Meister FE, (ibid. 1866, p. 458 seq.); E. Bohmer, Ieister Z (Glesobrecht's Damas, 1865, p. 52 seq.); 
Wahl, Die Seeventehre Meister E.'s (Theol, Stud, u. Krit, 1868, pp. 273-206); Ad. Lasson, Meister Lokhart, 
der Mystiker, Berlin, 1868; W. Treger, Jfeister LZ. und die Inquisition, Munich, 1869. 

The most important editions of Tauler’s Sermons are those of Leipsic, 1498, Basel, 1521 and 1522, 

Sologne, 1543; translated into Latin by Surius, Cologne, 1548; translated into modern German, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1826 and 1864, 8 parts. The book: Von de Nackfolge des armen Lebens Christi was pub= 
lished by Schlosser, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1833 and 1864, Of ©. Sehmidt, Joh, Zauder, Mamburg, 18415 
Rudelbach, Christt. Biogr., Leipsic, 1849; p. 187 seq.; F. Biihring, Joh. Zauler wnd die Gottesfrounde, 
Hamburg, 1853; E. Béhmer, Nicolaus v, Basel u. Tauler (Giesebrecht’s Deamaris, 1865, p, 148 seq.). 

Suso’s works appeared at Augsburg in 1482, 1512, ote.; translated Into Latin by Surius, Cologne, 1055, 
ed. Diepenbrock, Regensb., 1829, 1837, 1854. Die Briefe Heinrich Suso's, from a M8. of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, ed. Wilh, Preger, Leipsic, 1867, Cf. C. Schmidt, 7heol, Stud, u, Arit., 1848, p. $385 seq. ; Bohmer, 
Giesebrecht's Damaris, 1865, p. 821 seq.; Wilh. Volkmar, Der Mystiker Hein, Suso (Gymn.-Progr.), 
Duisburg, 1869. 


A list of editions of the opuscule, entitled Hine deutsche Theologie (first published in part by ary 


ther, 1516) is given in the edition of F. Pfeiffer, Stuttgard, 1851, 2d edition, with modern German trans- 
lation, Stuttgard, 1855 (Preface, pp. 10-18). Cf, Ullmann, Zheol. Stud. u. Arit., 1852, p, $9 seq. ; Liseo, 
Die Meéilslehre der Theologia deutsch, Stuttgard, 1857; Reifenrath, Die deutsche Theologie des Franck- 
Surter Gottlesfreundes, Halle, 1863, 

Rusbroek Opp. latine, ed. Surius, Cologne, 1552, ete., in German, by Gotttr, Arnold, Offenbach, 1701. 
Vier Schriften &.s, published in low German by A. v. Arnswaldt, Hanover, 1848, Werken van Jan van 

# Ruusbroec, Ghent, 1858 seq., 5 parts, Cf Engelhardt, Rich. v St. Victor uv, 2, Erlang, 1888 (see above, 
p. 889); Ch. Schmidt, Blude sur Jean &., Strasburg, 1859. 

Of the remaining exceedingly copious literature of the School of German Mystics founded by Bek- 
hart, only fragments are extant, in part still unprinted. Of. Wadkernagel (see above) and Bach, Meister 
Leokhart, pp. 175-207. Yet important as these works wero in their influence on the development of German 
prose and on the religious life of the German people, they were without any special Importance for the 
progress of Science. One of the most important of them, for the most part compiled from Rekhart, is found 
translated in Greith’s Die deutsche Mystik im Predigerorden, pp. 96-202, 


; 
The characteristic spirit of German Mysticism appears, at least in germ, in the works 


of David of Augsburg, the Franciscan monk (died 1271—on him ef. Pfeiffer’s Deutsche 
Mystiker, Vol. I, p, xxvi. seq. and pp. 309-386), and particularly in those of Albertus: 


- 
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Magnus. Wekhart, born after 1250, perhaps at Strasburg, entered the Dominican Order, 
and was possibly an immediate pupil of Albert. He studied and taught afterward at 
Paris, but was summoned in 1302—hence before the arrival in Paris of Duns Scotus—by 
Bonifacius VIII. to Rome, and made a doctor (“‘ doctorem ipse inauguravit,” Quétif et Echard, 
Script. Ord. Praed., Vol. I. f.507). E. held positions of high dignity in his order. In 1304 
he became its Provincial for Saxony, and in 1307 its General Vicar, commissioned to 
reform the convents of the Order in Bohemia. He taught and preached in many parts of 
Germany with the greatest éclat. Having been perhaps even before then removed from his 
offices, he was brought in 1327 before a tribunal of the Inquisition at Cologne. He 
recanted conditionally (stqguid errorum repertum fuerit, . . . lic revoco publice), but appealed, 
in reply to further requisitions, to the Pope. He died before the bull condemning twenty- 
eight of his doctrines was published (March 27, 1329). 

. The youth of Eckhart, fell in a time of active scientific conflicts. In 1270 and 1277 the 
Archbishop of Paris, Etienne Tempier, was compelled to take steps against a wide-spread 
rationalism, which, setting out from the traditional distinction between revealed truths and 
truths of the reason, affirmed that only that which was scientifically demonstrable could be 
accepted as true, and consequently that all dogmas peculiar to Christianity were untrue (ef. 
above, p. 460). To this were added the manifold pantheistic and antinomian heresies of that 
age. It was with reference, not only to all these, but also, at a later epoch, with refer- 
ence to the doctrines of Duns Scotus and the Nominalists, that Eckhart found it necessary 
to define his position. On the basis of the principles of Albert and Thomas, he went on to 
add to the superstructure which they had erected, and carried their philosophy of the 
intellect to the point of affirming that all religious truth lay within the sphere of human 
reason. But while he scught to penetrate religious truth with the eye of knowledge, he 
unconsciously foisted on it an- interpretation of his own, treating the doctrines of the 
Church as a symbolical, representative expression of the truth, while he believed himself to 
possess, in the form of adequate conceptions, the full truth. Eckhart placed in the fore- 
ground of his theology the Neo-Platonic elements, derived particularly from the Pseudo- © 
Areopagite, but also present in Albert and Thomas, while at the same time, by studying 
the writings of the Apostle Paul and of Augustine, he succeeded in giving to Ethics a more 
profound basis. The nature of his speculations was essentially influenced by the fact that 
he regarded himself as a servant rather of Christian truth than of the Church. Isolated 
expressions in his writings respecting the abuses of the Church are not so important a 
confirmation of this fact, as is the ingenuousness which everywhere characterizes him when 
maintaining conceptions ‘of Christian doctrine which were in diametrical opposition to the 


‘teaching of the Romish Church. Thus he addressed himself above all to the Christian 


people, not to the schools, and viewed scientific knowledge chiefly with an eye for its 
morally edifying power. Eckhart did not intend to oppose either the Church or Scholas- 
ticism, but in reality he tore himself loose from their ground. At first, only the relative 
importance assigned to particular elements of doctrine was changed by him, the latter 
being liberated from the narrow spaces of the School and arranged to meet the needs of 
the Christian people; afterward, the character of the doctrines was transformed, and much 
that had been concealed under Scholastic formulas appeared as the proper consequence of 
the Scholastic doctrine. Scholasticism had for its object the advancement of tlie Church 
and its doctrine; Eckhart aimed to promote the spiritual welfare of Christians and to point 
out the nearest way to union with God. Jence his indifference and even hostility to the 
purely ecclesiastical and dialectical elements of the philosophy of the Schools wherever, 
instead of proposing the shorter and true way to God, they seemed to interpose an endless 
series of artificial and false conditions. 
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Woe find no questions of a purely logical naturo discussed by Eckhart. But the univer- 
sal is for him that which truly exists; in order to become active, it needs the individual, 
which on its part receives being and permanence from the universal, and can only through 
its immanencoe in the universal assert itself as real and permanent (cf., e. g., Pfeiffer, Vol. 
IL, p. 632, line 30; 250, 16; 419, 24). 

The chief points in his doctrine aro indicated by Eckhart himself, on p. 91: he was 
accustomed, he says, to speak of “decease,” of the building up anew of the soul in God, 
of the high nobility of the soul, and of the purity of the divine nature. The exposition of 
his doctrine must begin with his psychology, which includes the source of all his econ- 
ceptions. 

I. Eckhart’s psychology agrees most nearly with that of Augustine and Thomas. The 
soul is immaterial, the simple form of the body, entire and undivided in every part of the 
body. Tho faculties of tho soul are the external senses, and the lower and higher 
faculties. Tho lower faculties aro the empirical understanding (Bescheidenheit), the heart 
(organ of passion), and the appetitive faculty; the higher faculties are memory, reason, and 
will, corresponding with Father, Son, and Spirit. The senses are subordinate to the per- 
coptive faculty or the common sense; by the latter that which is perceived is handed over 


to the understanding and memory, having been first stripped of its sensuous and material 


element and the manifold in it having been transformed into unity. Sensuous perception 
takes place by the aid of images of the objects which are taken up into the soul. Regu- 
lated by the appetitive faculty, and purified and freed by the reflective intellect from all 
that is merely symbolical or figurative, the representative object of perception reaches the 
region of the highest faculties (p. 819 seq.; 538; 383 seq.) The soul is not subject to the 
conditions of space and time; all its ideas are immaterial (p, 325); it acts in time, but not 
temporally (p. 25). Regarding only its highest faculties in their supra-sensuous activity, 
we call tho soul spirit; but as,the vitalizing principle of material bodies, it is called soul. 
Yot both are one essence. All activity of the soul (in the narrower sense) depends on the 
presence of organs. But the organs are not themselves the essence of the soul; they are 
an outcome of its essence, although a degenerate outcome. In the profoundest recesses 
of the soul these organs cease, and consequently all activity ceases, Nothing but God the 
Creator penetrates theso recesses. The creature can know only the faculties in which it 
beholds its own image, The soul has thus a double face, the one turned toward this 


world and toward the body, which the soul fits for all its activity, the other directed’ 


immediately to God. The soul is something intermediate between God and created things 
(pp. 110, 250, 170). (Ch Greith, pp, 96-120), ; 

The highest activity of the soul is that of cognition. This is represented by FH. as an 
act in which all plurality and materiality are eliminated more or less forcibly, according to 
the kind of cognition, Thero are three species of cognition: sensible, rational, and supra- 
rational cognition; only the last reaches the whole truth, Whatever can be expressed in 
words is comprehended by the lower faculties; but the/ higher ones are not satisfied with 
so little. They constantly press further on, till they reach the source whence the soul 
originally flowed forth. The highest faculty is, not, like each of the inferior faculties, one 
faculty among others; it is the soul itself in its totality; as such it is called the “spark,” 
also (p. 113) Synieresis (corresponding to the soul-centre of Plotinus, ef. above, pp. 250; 251). 
This highest faculty is served by all tho faculties of the soul, which assist it to reach the 
source of the soul, by raising the latter out of the sphere of inferior things (p. 131; 469), 


The spark is content with nothing created or divided; it aspires. to the absolute, to that — 


unity outside of which there remains nothing. 


Reason is the head of the soul, and knowledge is the ground of blessedness. Hssence- 
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and knowledge are one. Of that which has most essence there is the most cognition. To 
know an object is to become really one with it. God’s knowing and my knowing are one; 
true union with God takes place in cognition. Hence knowledge is the foundation of all 
essence, the ground of love, the determining power of the will. Only reason is accessible 
to the divine light (pp. 99, 84, 221). But the knowledge here referred to is something 
supra-sensible, inexpressible in words, unaided by the understanding; it is a supernatural 
vision aboye space and time, and is not man’s own deed, but God’s action in him. (By 
Suso, in his “ Book Third,” chap. 6, true knowledge is defined as the comprehension of 
two contraries united in one subject.) Hence it is also a non-cognition, a state of blind- 
ness, of not knowing. But in respect of form it remains a cognition, and all finite cog- 
nition is an active progress toward infinite cognition. Hence the first requirement is: 
grow in knowledge. But if this knowledge is too high for you, believe; believe in Christ, 
follow his holy image and be redeemed (p. 498). With right knowledge, all fancying, 
imagining and faith, all. seeing through images and comparisons, all instruction by Scrip- 
ture, dogmas, and authorities cease; then no external witness, no arguments addressed 
to the understahding, are longer necessary (pp. 242, 245, 381, 302, 458). But since the 
truth is incomprehensible to the empirical understanding—so much so, that if it were 
capable of being comprehended and believed, it would not be truth (p. 206)—the' knowl- 
edge of the truth, in contradistinction from perception and mere logically correct think- 
ing, is called faith (p. 567), with special reference to the fact that this relation of the 
soul to the supra-sensible (in the cognition of truth), springs up in the reason, but becomes 
operative in the will. When, in other words, the reason arrives at the limit of her power, 
there remains a transcendent sphere, which she cannot fathom. ‘This she then reveals in 
the innermost recesses of the soul, where reason and will standin living interchange, or in 
the will, and the will, illuminated by the divine light, plunges into a state of non-knowing 
and turns from all perishable light to the highest good, to God. Thus faith arises (pp. 102, 
171, 176, 384 seq., 439, 454-460, 521, 531, 559, 567, 591), an exaltation which, commencing 
with the understanding, takes possession of the whole soul and guides it into its highest 
perfection (cf. Greith’s work, p. 172 seq.). 

The highest object of cognition is not the three persons of the Godhead, for these are 
distinguished from each other; nor the unity of the three, for this unity has the world 
outside itself. Reason penetrates beyond all determinateness into the silent desert, into 
which no distinction has ever penetrated, and which is exalted motionless above all con- 
trast and all division (pp. 193, 281, 144). 

IL. In his Theology Eckhart starts from the Areopagite’s negative theology (cf. above, 
p. 350). He resumes the distinction made by Gilbertus Porretanus between the Godhead 
and God (see above, p. 399), giving it a deeper signification, but presents the doctrine of 
the Trinity in the same form in which Thomas does. The Absolute is called, in Hekhart’s 
terminology, the Godhead, being distinguished from God. God is subject to generation 
and corruption; not so the Godhead. God works, the Godhead does not work.—Yet these 
terms are not always precisely discriminated. God (7. e., the Godhead), we are told, has 
no’predicates and is above all understanding, incomprehensible, and inexpressible ; every 
predicate ascribed to him destroys the conception of God, and raises to the place of God 
an idol. The most abstract predicate is essence (being); but inasmuch as this too contains 
a certain determination, it also is denied of God. God is in so far a nothing, a not-God, 
not-spirit, not-person, not-image, and yet, as the negation of negation (p. 322), he is at the 
» same time the unlimited ‘‘ Jn se,” the possibility to which no species of essence is wanting, 
_. in which every thing is (not one, but) unity (pp. 180, 268, 282, 320,'532, 540, 590, 5, 26, 46, 
59).—The Godhead as such cannot be revealed. ‘It becomes manifest first in its persons 


. 
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(p. 820). The Absolute is at once absolute process. The Godhead is the beginning aud 
final goal of the whole series of essences which exist. It is in the latter capacity, or, it 


ee 


> 
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is there where every essence is not annihilated, but completed (¢. ¢., in the concrete uni-_ 

. - . Bf 
versal), that the Godhead comes to repose. The eternal Godhead, as the beginning and 
end of all things, is concealed in absolute obscurity, being not only unknown and unknow- ~ 


able to man, but also unknown to itself (p. 288). God, says Eckhart, improving upon 
Pseudo-Dionysius, dwells in the nothing of nothing which was before nothing (p. 539). 
But God does not stop there. God as Godhead is a spiritual substance, of which it can 


only be said that itis nothing. In the Trinity he is a living light that reveals itself (p. 499). 


In the Godhead the relation between essence and nature oscillates constantly between iden- 
tity and difference. In every object matter and form are to be distinguished (p. 530), with 
which correspond, in the Godhead, essence and the divine persons. The form of an object 
is that which the object is for others; it is the revealing element, and hence the persons of 
the Trinity are the form of the essence (p. 681). (Iu the school of Eckhart, as in that of 
Duns Scotus, form is the individualizing principle. Form gives separate essence, accord- 
ing to Suso in the “ Third Book,” ch. 4.) The persons of the Trinity are held together by 
the one divine nature common to them all, and this nature in the Godhead is the revealing 
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principle in the same. ‘The divine essence is the natura non naturata, the persons belong 


to the natura naturata; but the latter are no less eternal than is the former. The natura 


naturata is nothing but one Gdd in three persons, and these endow the creature with its — 


nature. The divine nature is the Father, if we disregard. his distinction from the two 
other persons of the Godhead. The Father is-as near to the natura non natwrata as to 


the natwra naturata. In the former he is alone, in the latter he is first (p. 537). The © 
Father is contained in the unrevealed Godhead, but only as essence without personality, ~ 


hence not yet as Father; it is only in self-knowledge that he becomes Father. He isa 
light which as person and essence is’ reflected in itself. The Father is the reason in the 
divine nature. There that which knows and that which is known are one and the same 
(pp. 499, 670). This being reflected in himself is the Father's eternal activity. It is called 
begetting and speaking, and the object of the activity is called the Son or the Word, the 
second person in the divine nature. Sensuous nature works in space and time, in which, 
' therefore, Father and Son are separated; in God there is no time or space, therefore Father 
and Son are at the same time one God, distinguished only as different- aspects of one sub- 
stratum. The Father ‘‘ pours out” himself; himself, as thus “poured out,” effused, is the 
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Son (p. 94).. The Son returns eternally back into the Father in love, which unites both. 1 
This love, the:common will of the Father and the Son, is the Spirit, the third person. The ~ 
Trinity flows from the one divine nature in an eternal process, and into the same divine 


nature it is eternally flowing back. While the Godhead thus really includes three persons, 


it is in the unity of the Godhead that absolute power resides. By virtue of this power, ~ 


and not in his personal capacity, the Father begets the,Son; it is only through this act of 


begetting that the Father becomes a person. This begetting is eternal.and necessary, and — 


is implied in the conception of the divine essence (p. 335).. The divine nature is in itself 


neither essence nor person, but it makes the essence to be essence, and the Father, © 
Father. The divine nature and the divine persons mutually imply each other; they are — 
alike eternal and alike original, but in the former no distinction is possible, while the — 


latter admit of distinction. The self-conservation of the Godhead in its peculiarity is the 
eternal process; the immovable repose of the Godhead finds in the eternal process its 


substratum. In the divine nature eternal rest is involved in eternal procession (pp. 682, — 


677). In the absolute divine unity all difference is annulled, the eternal flux subsides into 
itself. The divine.essence and the divine nature form only a relative opposition, If they 
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were two determinations of the Absolute, the one must have sprung from the other; in 
the absolute unity they are one. The Absolute,-as essence, is the essence of the divine 
persons aud of all things; as nature it is the unity of the persons. Itis the essence of 
the divine essence, the nature of the divine nature (p. 669). The eternal process in God 
is the principle of eternal goodness and justice (p. 528). 

To the revealed God belong the divine predicates, and especially the predicate of reason. 
God’s life is his self-cognition. God must work and know himself, He is goodness and 
must communicate himself. His essence depends on his willing what is best. He works 
without a shade of temporality, unchangeable and immovable. He is love, but he loves 
only himself, and others in so far as he recognizes himself in them (pp. 11, 133, 134, 145, 
970, 272).—Eckhart repeats very often that God cannot be compreliended by the finite 
understanding; what we say of him we must stammer. But he attempts to communicate 
in the form of definite conceptions his own intuition, and to describe God as the absolute 
process. In this description the doctrine of the Church is not recognizable. The divine 
persons, as Hckhart conceives them, are in reality the stadia of a process. He has not 
succeeded in his atterhpted logical dérivation of plurality in the Deity. Plurality and 
whatever else revelation asserts of the divine nature are, the rather, incorporated by him 
directly into his conception of the Absolute, and asserted as facts, but they are by no 
means metaphysically deduced. 

III. The Absolute is, further, the ground or cause of the world (p. 540 seq.). All 
things are from eternity in God, not indeed in gross material form, but as the work of art 
exists in the master. When God regarded himself, he saw the eternal images of all things 
prefigured in himself, not, however, in multiplicity, but as one image (p. 502), Eckhart 
follows Thomas in proclaiming the doctrine that there exists an eternal world of ideas 
(pp. 824-328). Distinct from this is the world of creatures, which was created in time 
and out of nothing. This distinction of two worlds must be kept in mind, in order not to 
impute to Eckhart a pantheism, which he was in fact far removed from holding (p. 325). 
‘The world was in the Father originally in uncreated simplicity. But at the moment of its first 
emergence out of God it took on manifoldness; and yet all manifoldness is simple in essence, 
and the independent existence of single objects is only apparent (p. 589). It is not that a 
new will arose in God. When the creature had as yet no existence for itself, it was yet 
eternally in God and in his reason. Creation is not a temporal act. God did not literally 
ereate heaven and earth, as we inadequately express it; for all creatures are spoken in the 
eternal Word (p. 488). In God there is no work; there all is one now, a becoming without 
“becoming, change without change (p. 309). The now in which God made the world is the 
now in which I speak, and the day of judgment is as near to this now as is yesterday 
(p. 268). The Father uttered himself and all creatures in the Word, his Son, and the return 
of the Father into himself includes the like return of all creatures into the same eternal 
source. The logical genesis of the Son furnishes.a type of all evolution or creation ; the Son 
is the unity of all the works of God. God’s goodness compelled him to create all that is 
 ereated, with which he was eternally pregnant in his providence, The world is an inte- 
grant element in the conception of God; before the creatures were, God was not God 
| @. 281). This, however, is true only in relation to the ideal world, and so it can be said: 
God is iu all things, and God is all things. Out of God there is nothing but nonentity. 
_ The world of things, in so far as these appear to assert their independence over against 
\ God, is therefore a nonentity. Whatever is deficient, whatever is sensuous in its nature, 
is the result of a falling off from essential being, a privation: all creatures are pure 
i nothing. They have no essence, except so far as God is present in them. Manifoldness 
exists only for the finite intellect; in God is only one word, but to the human understanding 
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there are two: God and creature (p. 207), Pure thought above time and space sees all thin 
as one, and in this sense, but not when viewed with reference to their finite determina’ 
ness and diversity, all things are in God (pp. 311, 322 seq., 540) and have true being.— 
Eckhart does not attempt to explain the apparently independent existence of things, Th 
appearance, he says, is connected with the genesis and existence of things in time (pp. 1 
466, 390, 589); but whence the possibility of being, out of God? In one passage (p. 49 
Eckhart accounts for the plurality of concrete existence by the fall of man; but evil itsel 
and sin are left unexplained. Eckhart is aware of the subjectivity of chou (p. 484, li 
36); but that the false appearance in question has its source in human thought and is on 
subjective, is not his opinion. Not till a much later epoch was Eckhart’s speculatio 
farther developed by attempts to comprehend the nature of evil and to demonstrate 
subjectivity of thought. 
The relation of God to the world may be more precisely described as follows : God 
the first cause of the world; in things God has externalized his innermost essence. Cony 
sequently he could neyer know himself if he did not know all creatures. If God were ti 
withdraw what belongs to him, all things would fall back into their original nothingness 
All things were made of nothing, but the Deity is infused into them. Nothingness iy 
attached, in’ the form of finiteness and difference, to all that is created. God constrains all 
creatures to strive after likeness to him. God is in all things, not as a nature, nor in = 
personal form, but as their essence. Thus God is in all places, and he is present in ever 
place with his entire essence. Since God is undivided, all things and all localities a 
places where God is. God communicates himself to all things, to each according to th® 
measure of its ability to receive him. God is in all things as their intelligible principl 
but by as much as he is in all things, by so much is he also above them. No creature 
come in contact with God, In so far as God is in things, they work divinely and reveal Go 
but none of them can reveal him completely. Created things are a way leading either fro 
God or to him. God so works all his works that they are immanent in him. The thr 
persons of the Godhead have wrought their own images in all creatures, and all thin 
desire to return into their source. This return is the end of all motion in created things 
The creature strives always for something better; the aim of all variation of form 
improvement (pp. 333, 143). Repose in God is the ultimate end of all motion. s 
The means for bringing all things back to God is the soul, the best of created a 
God has made the soul like himself, and has communicated to it his entire essence. Bu 
that which exists in God by his essence does not thus exist in the soul, but is a gift of 
grace. The soul is not its own cause; while it is an efflux from the divine essence, it ha® 
not retained that essence, but has assumed another and a strange one. Hence it cannot 
resemble God in the form of its activities, but as God moves heaven and earth, so the sow! 
vitalizes the body and imparts to it all its activities. At the same time, as being inde» 
pendent of the body, it can with its thoughts be elsewhere than in the body, as an infinite 
nature in the realm of finiteness (p. 394 seq.). All things were created for the soul. The 
reason, beginning with the activity of the senses, has power to take within its survey al! 
ereatures, <All things are created in man. In the human reason they lose their finite 
limitations. But not only in thought does man ennoble all created things, but also by 
bodily assimilation in eating and drinking. Transformed into human nature, every crea- 
ture attains to eternity. Every ereature is one man, whom God must love from eternity ; 
in Christ all creatures are one man, and this man is God. The soul never rests till it comes 
into God, who is its first Form, and all creatures never rest till they pass into human nature 
and through this into God, their first Form (pp. 152 seq., 530). Generation and growtln 
end universally in degeneration (decay); our present temporal being ends in éternail 
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decay (p. 497). . Thus the circle of the eternal process is run through, and things return to 
their center, the undeveloped, undisclosed Deity. It is the jwov#, mpdodoc and éxiorpoon of 
Proclus, which have entered by the way of Pseudo-Dionysius into Eckhart’s, as previously 
into Erigena’s speculation (cf. above, pp. 257, 350, and 358 seq.). 

IV. With the conception of the return of all things through the soul to God, the prin- 
ciple of Ethics is given to Eckhart. Morality is for him this restoration of the soul and 
with it of all things into the Absolute. The condition of this restoration is death to self 
%.é., the abolition of creatureship; its end is the union of man with God, It is particularly 
in the province of Ethics that Eckhart rendered important service. His speculation pene- 
trates, still more deeply’ than the rationalism of Abelard, into the very substance of 
morality. 

In order to bring back the soul to God, man is required to strip off all that pertains to 
the creature, and first of all in cognition. The soul is divided into faculties; each has its 
particular office, but the soul itself is only made so much the weaker for this division. 
Hence the necessity that the soul should gather itself together and pass from a divided life 
to a life of unity. God is not obliged to direct his attention from one thing to another, as 
Weare. We must become as he is, and in an instant know all things in one image (pp. 13 
seq., 264). If thou wilt know God divinely, thy knowledge must be changed to igno- 
tance, to oblivion of thyself and of all creatures. This ignorance is synonymous with 
unlimited capacity for receiving. Thus all things beeome God for thee, for in them all 
thou thinkest and willest nothing but God alone. This is a state of passivity, God 
needs only that man should give him a quiet heart. God will accomplish this work him- 

self; let man only follow and not resist. Not the reason alone, but the will also, must 
transcend itself. Man must be silent, that God may speak. We must be passive, that 
God may woyk. The powers of the soul, which before were bound and imprisoned, must 
become unemployed and free. Man must tlius let go, must give up his proper selfhood. Give 
up thine individuality and comprehend thyself in thine unmixed human nature, as thou art 
in God: thus God enters into thee. Couldst thou annihilate thyself for an instant, thou 
 wouldst possess all that God is in himself. Individuality is mere accident, a nothing; put 
off this nothing, and all creatures are one, The One, that remains, is the Son, whom the 
Father begets (p.620). All the love of this world is built on self-love; hadst thou given up 
this, then thou hadst given up all the world. The man who will see God must become — 
dead to himsel? and be buried in God, in the unrevealed and solitary Deity, in order again 
to become that which he was when he as yet was not. This state is called decease, a 
freedom from all passions, from one’s self, and even from God. The highest point is 
reached when man, for God’s sake, relinquishes God himself, This implies complete sub- 
mission to God’s will, joy in all sufferings, though they were the sufferings of hell, joy in 
the vision of God, as also in his absence. The ‘‘deceased” man loves no particular good, 
but goodness for goodness’ sake; he does not comprehend God, in so far as God is good 
and just, but only in so far as he is pure substance. He has absolutely no will; he has 
entered completely into the will of God. Everything which comes between God and the 
soul must be removed; the end is not likeness, but unity. The soul, in being thus 
_ absorbed in God, enters at the same time into and dwells in the soul’s most proper essence, 
. in the wilderness of the soul, where the soul must be robbed of itself and be God with God 
_ —into that negation of all determination in which the soul has eternally hovered without 
truly possessing itself (p. 510), The highest degree of ‘decease” is called poverty. A 
: poor man is he who knows nothing, wills nothing, and has nothing. So long as man still 
has the will to fulfill God’s will, or desires God or eternity or any definite object, he is not 


. yet truly poor, 7. ¢., not yet truly perfect (p. 280 seq,). 
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If I am in the state of ''decease,” God brings forth his Son in me. The sanctification” 
of man is the birth of God in the soul. All moral action is nothing other than this bring- 
ing forth of the Son by the Father. (This language is found also in the Epistle to Diog-~ 
netus, see above, p. 280.) The birth of God in the soul takes place in the same way o 
the eternal birth of the Word, above time and space. In this work all men are one Soni ; 
different in respect of bodily birth, but in the eternal birth one, a sole emanation from 
the eternal Word (p. 157). At the same time it is I who bring forth the Son in my moral 
action. God has begotten me from eternity, that I may be Father and beget him who 
begat me. God’s Son is the soul’s son. God and the soul have one Son, namely, God.” 
This birth of God in the soul is irreversible. He in-whom the Son is once begotten can 
never fall again. It were a mortal sin and heresy to believe otherwise (pp. 652 and 10). 

From this principle are deduced the various doctrines of Ethics. Virtuous action is” 
purposeless action. Not even the kingdom of heaven, salvation, and eternal life are legiti- ~ 
mate objects of the moral will. As God is free from all finite ends, so also is the righteous _ | 
man. Desire nothing, thus wilt thou obtain God and in him all things. Work for the sake 
of working, love for love’s sake; if heaven and hell did not exist, thou shouldst yet love ba 
God for the sake of his goodness. Still more: thou shalt not love even God because he is 
righteousness or because of any quality in him, but only in view of his likeness to himself.” 
All that is contingent must be laid aside, including therefore virtue, in so far’as it is a” 4 
particular mode of action, Virtue must be a condition, my essential condition; I must be- | 
built up and built over into righteousness. No one loves virtue except him who is virtue i 
itself. All virtues should become in me necessities, being performed unconsciously. — 
Morality consists not in doing, but in being. Works do not sanctify us, we are to_ 
sanctify works. The moral man is not like a -pupil, who learns to write by practice, — 
giving attention to every letter, but like the ready writer, who, without attention, uncon- 
sciously exercises, perfectly and without labor, the art which has become to him a 
second nature (pp. 524, 546, 549, 5671). All virtues are one virtue. He who practices one 
virtue more than another is not moral. Love is the principle of all virtues. Love strives © 
after the good. It is nothing other than God himself. Next to love comes humility, which ~ 
consists in ascribing all good, not to one’s self, but to God.—The beauty of the soul is, that 3 

. it be well-ordered (cf. Plotinus’ doctrine, above, § 68, p. 250). The lowest faculties of the | 
soul must be subordinated to the highest, and the highest to God: the external senses must — 
be subordinated to the internal senses, the latter to the understanding, the understanding — 
to the reason, the reason to the will, and the will to unity, so that the soul may be ‘de-_ 
ceased” and nothing but God may enter into it. ; 

It will be easily understood that Eckhart places a very low estimate on external works, 
such as fastings, vigils, and mortifications. The idea that salvation depends on them is. 
declared to be a suggestion of the devil (p. 633). They are rather a hindrance than a — 
help to salvation, if one depends on them. They are appointed to prepare the spirit to turn 
back into itself and into God, and to draw it away from earthly things; but lay on the spirit 
the curb of love, and thou wilt reach the goal far better (p. 29). No work is done for its 
own sake; in itself a work is neither good nor bad; only the spirit, from which the work 
proceeds, deserves these predicates. Nothing has life, except that which originates its’ 
motion from within. All ‘works, therefore, which arise from an external motive are dead — 
in themselves. The will alone gives value to works, and it suffices in place of them. The — 
will 1s almighty; that which I earnestly will Ihave. No one but thyself can hinder thee. 
The true working is a purely interior working of the spirit on itself, ze. of the spirit in ~ 
God or upon God’s motion. Even works of compassion, done for God’s sake,-haye the- 
same disadvantage which belongs to all external aims and cares. « Such works.make of the — 
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soul, not a free daughter, but a serving-maid (pp. 71, 363, 402, 453 seq.). Tho ¢nner work 
is infinite, and takes place above space and time; none can hinder if, God does not 
demand external works, that depend for their execution on space and time, that are hmited, 
that can be hindered or forced, and that grow wearisome and old with time and repetition. 
Just as the liberty of falling can be taken away from the stone, but not the inclination to 
fall, so with the inner work of morality, which 1s to will and to incline toward all good and 
to strive against evil (p. 434). The action of the righteous is not legality, but a life of faith 
(p. 439). The true inner work is an independent rising of the reason to God, not through 
the aid of definite rational conceptions, but in simple immediate unity with God (p. 48). 
So also true prayer is the knowledge of the absolute essence. Tho prayer of the lips is 
only an outward practice, ordained for the assembly. True prayer 18 voiceless, a working 
in God and a giving up of ourselves to God’s working in us, and so men should pray with- 
out ceasing in all times and places. Thou needest not to tell God what thou hast need of; 
he knows it all beforehand. Let him who would pray aright ask for nothing but God 
alone. If I pray for anything, I pray for that which is nothing. He who prays for any- 
thing besides God prays for an idol. Hence complete resignation to God’s will belongs to 
prayer. The “deceased” man does not pray; for every prayer is for some definite object, 
but the heart of the’ “deceased” craves nothing. God is not moved by our prayers.’ But 
God has foreseen all things from eternity, including, therefore, our prayers, and he has from 
eternity granted or refused them (pp. 240, 352 seq., 487, 610). 

There are no degrees in virtue. Those who are increasing in it are as yet not moral at 
all (pp. 80, 140). Complete sanctification is attainable.. Man can surpass all tho saints in 
heaven and even the angels, ven in his present body he can arrive at the state in which 
it is impossible for him to sin (p. 460). Then light streams through the body itself, all the 
powers of the soul are harmoniously ordered, and the entire outward man becomes an 
obedient servant of the sanctified will, Then man does not need God, for he has God. His 
blessedness and God’s blessedness are ono. 

Kekhart avoids with great discrectness the quietistic and antinomian consequences that 


seem to follow from such conceptions as his, and which in the contemporancous {fanaticism 


of the Brothers and Sisters of the Free Spirit, based on the doctrine of Amalrich of Bena, 
appeared in such glaring colors. ‘A state of transcendent union with God by no means 


hinders a temporal and rational occupation with empirical things. Tho freedom from law 


and from all activity, which is above described, belongs, according to Wekhart, only to the 
“little spark,” but not to the faculties of the soul. Only the “little spark” of the soul is 
to be at all times with God and united with God, but thereby aro desire, action, and feeling, 
all to be determined (pp, 22, 385, 161, 514). Man cannot continue without interruption in 
that highest state termed above “ poverty;” otherwise all communion of tho soul with the 
body would cease. God is not a destroyer of nature; he completes it, and enters with his 
grace where nature achieves her highest works (pp. 18, 78). In this life no man can or 
ought to become free from passions, provided only that the excitement of the lower instinets 
be not allowed to disturb the reason, and that nothing strange or unfitting shall penetrate 
into the highest part of the soul (pp. 62 seq., 489, 666-668). No contemplation without 


working} mere contemplation were selfishness. The still work of reason is not prejudiced 
by external activity with the numerous faculties and conditions therein involved. That 


which the reason comprehends as One and out of time, the faculties translate into temporal 
and spatial definiteness. If a man were in an ecstasy, like St. Paul, and knew of a poor 


man who had need of a little pottage, it were better that he should leave his ecstasy and 


minister to the needy (pp. 18- 21, 330, 664, 607). So far is it from being true that works 


cease when sanctification is abtainad, that it is not until after one’s sanctification that right 
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activity, love to all creatures, and most of all to one’s enemies, and peace with all, beg 
Eestasies are soon over, but union with God becomes an abiding possession of the soul, 
even when, in the midst of the soul’s outward activity, that union seems to be withdrawn. 
The outward works of mercy are indeed not done on their own account; they have an end 
where there is no sorrow nor poverty, in eternity, while the discipline of the inner man, 
from which they arise, begins here and endures eternally (p. 329 seq.). A man can relin= 
guish himself and still—and then only with full right—retain temporal goods. He can 
enjoy all things; no natural sensation is unworthy of him. We should destroy no smaller 
good in us, in order to secure a greater one, nor should we give up any mode of activity” 
that is of limited goodness for the sake of a greater good; but we should comprehend every 
good in its highest sense, for no good conflicts with another (pp. 427, 473, 492, 545, 573). 
Only the principle is important; from the right principle flow right actions as a matter of — 
course (p. 179). Many people say: If I have God and his love, I can do what I will. They ~ 
must be careful rightly to understand the case. So long as thou hast power to do anything» 
which is against God’s will, thou hast not God’s love (p. 232). Do that to which thou 
feelest thyself most impelled by God. ‘That which is one man’s life is often another’s death. 
All men are by no means required by God to follow the same way. God has not made man’s 
salvation dependent on a particular form of activity. If thou findest that the nearest way 
for thee to God consists not in many works and outward labors and deprivations—which 
are not of great importance unless one feels himself peculiarly moved toward them and has! 
power to do and undergo them without confusion in his inward life—if, then, thou findest. 
this not in thee, be entirely at peace and care but little for it. Also follow Christ spirit- 
ually. Wouldst thou fast forty days because Christ did so? Nay, follow him only in this, 
that thou perceivest to what he draws thee most, and then practice renunciation. That: 
were a weak inward life which should depend on its outward garb; the inner must deter= 
mine the outer. Therefore those may with perfect right eat who would be quite as ready” 
to fast. Torment not thyself; if God lays sufferings on thee, bear them. If he gives theey 
honor and fortune, bear them with no less readiness. One man cannot do all things; he) 
must do some one thing; but in this one he can comprehend all things. If the obstacle iss 
not in thee, thou canst as well have God present with thee by the fire or in the stall as in 
devout prayer. Be not satisfied with a God whom thou only conceivest in thought. Tf 
thought perishes, so perishes thy God. Thou mayst by faith arrive at the state in which 
thou shalt have God essentially dwelling in thee, and thou shalt be in God and God in 
thee (pp. 543-578). : 
V. Since God accomplishes the process of his own redintegration from a state of self 
alienation by means of the soul, it follows that God needs the soul. He lies constantly in. 
wait for us, that he may draw us into himself. For this end he works all his works. Godil 
can as little do without us as we without him. This eternal process in God is his grace. 
God’s grace works supernaturally and in a manner that transcends reason; it is unmerited,, 
eternally predestinated, but does not destroy our freedom of will. Nature makes no leaps;; 
she commences with the least, and works steadily forward till she reaches the highest. 
God’s action does not conflict with man’s free-will., The work of grace is nothing else thar) 
a revelation of God, a revelation of himself for himself in the soul (p. 678). Grace begins: 
with the conversion of the will, which conversion is at once a new creation out of nothing: 
It effects in man, not a course of action, but a condition, an indwelling of the soul in God.—~ 
Concerning the relation of grace to free will, Eckhart expresses himself in an uncertain) 
manner. ct 
By grace man regains the complete union with God, which he had originally. The soul, 
like all things, pre-existed in God. Then I was in God, not as this individual man, but ass 
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God, free and unconditioned like him. Then there were no real differences in God., Im- 
manent in the divine essence, I created the world and myself. By my emanation from him 
into individual existence I gave God his divine nature (his Godship), and do give it him 
constantly ; for I give him that possibility of communicating himself which constitutes his 
essence. God can chly understand himself through the human soul; in so far as I am 
immanent in the essence of the Deity, he works all his works through me, and whatever is 
an object of the divine understanding, that am I (pp. 581-583, 614, 281-284). If I return 
out of my finite form of existence into God, I receive an impulse that bears me above the 
angels and makes me one with God. Then I am again what I was; I neither increase nor 
decrease, but remain an immovable cause, that moves all things. This breaking through 
and out from the limitations of creatureship is the end of all existence and of all change. 
God became man that I might become God. I become one body with Christ and one spirit 
with God. I comprehend myself no otherwise than as a son of God, and draw all things 
after me into the uncreated good (pp. 511, 584). But the soul is nevertheless not anni- 
hilafed in God. There remains a little point in which the soul continues to show itself a 
creature, in distinction from the Deity, namely, in this: that itis unable to fathom the depths 
of the Godhead. Complete annihilation of the soul in God is not its highest end. We 
become God by grace, as God is God by nature. This state is also called a deification of 
man (the @éworc' of Dionysius and Maximus—see above, p. 352—and of Erigena, see above, 
pp. 358, 362 seq.), and not only is the soul affected by this change, but the body also 
becomes transfigured, freed from the senses (pp. 128, 185, 303, 377, 465, 523, 533, 662). 

The relation of evil to the absolute process is not clearly explained by Eckhart. It was 
impossible that this should be otherwise, since Eckhart, like his predecessors, conceded to 
evil only the character of privation. As denoting a necessary stadium in the return of the 
soul into God, evil is sometimes represented by Kckhart as a part of the divine plan of the 
universe, as a calamity decreed by God. All things, sin included, work together for good 
for those that are good (p. 556). God ordains sin for man and for those, most of all, whom 
he has chosen for great things. For this, also, man should be thankful. He should not 
wish that he had not sinned. By sin man is humiliated, and by forgiveness .he is all the 
more intimately united to God. . Nor should he wish that there might be no temptation to 
sin, for then the merit of combat and virtue itself would no longer be possible (pp. 426, 
552, 557). Regarded from a higher stand-point, evil is not evil, but only a means for the 
realization of the eternal end of the world (pp. 111, 327, 559). God could do no greater 
harm to the sinner than to permit or predestine him to be sinful and then not send upon him 
suffering sufficiently great to break his wicked will (p. 277). God is not angry at sin, as 
though in it he had received an affront, but atthe loss of our happiness, 7. ¢., he is angry 
only at the thwarting of his plan in regard to us (p. 54). To the permanent essence of the 
spirit sin is external only. Even after the commission of mortal sins the spirit retains in 
its essence its likeness to God; even then good works may arise from the eternal basis of 
the soul, the fruit of which remains in the spirit and, if the latter is received to grace, 
redound to its furtherance (pp. 71-74, 218).—Yet Eckhart also teaches the Church doctrine 
of original sin. Adam/’s fall really disturbed the divine plan of the world, and not only 
brought disorder into the nature of man, which was before free from all weakness and 
morally perfect, and rendered man mortal, but also introduced, confusion into all external 
nature (pp. 368, 497, 658), and sin has since become the nature of all (pp. 370, 433, 529, 
line 26). 

Eckhart distinguishes between and teaches both an eternal and a temporal incarnation, 
and makes abundant exertions to render the latter conceivable. He first discriminates care- 
fully in Christ between the man and the God, and then teaches that these elements were 


’ 
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united in one person. Christ’s person was eternally present in God as the second person 
of the Trinity. He assumed not the nature of a particular man, but humanity itself, which 
subsisted as an idea eternally in God, Hence, as Eckhart ‘asserts with Maximus, in oppo- — 
sition to Thomas, God would haye become man, even if Adam had not fallen. Not Adam, 
therefore, but Christ, is the first man whom God created; for when God created man, it was — 
the future Christ that God had in mind (pp. 158, 250, 591). Christ was born as a man by 
amiracle at a definite moment of time, while at the same time he abides eternally in God. 
Tis body was derived from Mary, his spirit was created by God out of nothing; to the — 
body as well as the spirit God communicated himself. The human and divine natures are — 
united in Christ, but mediately and in such manner that each continues to subsist in its — 
pecuharity; his person is the common substratum and bond of union of the two natures — 
(pp. 674, 677). Between Christ as creature and the eternal Word the distinction must be 
carefully maintained. Christ's soul was in itself a creature: divinity was communicated to — 
him in a supernatural manner after his creation, After Adam’s fall it was necessary that 
all creatures should labor to bring forth a man who should restore them to their orifinal. 
glory (p. 497). By nature Christ’s soul was like that of any other man; by moral exertion 
Christ raised himself into the immediate vicinage of God, as I also can do through him ~ 
(p. 397). Tlis soul is the wisest that ever existed. It turned in the creature to the 
Creator, and therefore God endowed it with divine attributes. Christ’s created soul never 
completely fathomed the Deity. In his youth he was simple and unknowing, like any other 
child; during all his life on earth his unity with God was withdrawn, so that he had not the 
full intuition of the divine nature. In heaven the soul of Christ still remains a creature and 
is limited by the conditions of creatureship (pp. 535, 674). But the unequalled degree of 
moral elevation in him was due to an unparalleled working of divine grace. When Christ 
was created his body and soul were united in one moment with the eternal Word. In his 
deepest sufferings he remained united with the highest good in the highest faculty of his 
soul. But his body was mortal, and in his senses, his body, and his understanding, he was 
subject to suffering. His union with God was so powerful that he could never for an ~ 
instant turn away from.God, and the origin and end of all his actions was to, be found in 
his own essence—they were free, unconditioned, and emptied of all finite ends (pp. 292, 
298, 583). Christ’s sitting at the right hand of the Father signifies his exaltation above 
time into the rest of Deity, to which also those who are risen with"Christ shall attain (p. 116. — 


we shall receive hy grace all that Christ had by nature.—Of the theory of satisfaction . 
slight traces only are found in Eckhart, and these only such as were suggested by linguistic 
usage. Christ is the Redeemer by his moral merit. Through God’s assumption of the 
human nature, the latter has been ennobled, and I attain this nobility in so far as I am in 
Christ and realizo in myself the idea of humanity (pp. 64, 65). Christ has proved to us the 
blessedness of sufleritg ; redemption through his blocd is with Eckhart only another ex- 
pression for the sanotifying, typical power of his sufferings (pp. 452, 184), By his perfect per- 
formance of duty ho earned a reward, in which we all participate, so far as we are one with 
him (p. 644). Henco his mortal body deserves no worship; every moral soul is nobler than 
it (p. 897). Tho consideration of Christ's appearance as A man is but a preliminary step ; 
even to the disciples: Christ's bodily prosence was a hindrance. We must follow and seek 
after tho humanity of Christ till we apprehend his deity. Thinking much of the man Jesus, 
of his bodily appearance and ‘his suffering, is viewed by Eckhart as the source of a false 
emotion and a sentimental devotion without moral power and clear knowledge (pp. 241, 
247, 636, 658), Mary is blessed, not because she bore Christ bodily, hut because she bore __ 
him spiritually, and in this every one can become like her (pp. 285, 345-347). In a similar 
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manner Nelhart judges concerning the sacraments, even when ho is insisting most strongly 

on tho orthodox doctrino, The Wueharist may indeed be tho ‘greatest gift of God to 

atmanity; still, it is greater blessedness to have God spiritually born in us than to be 

united corporoally with Ohrist. For him who should be spiritually well prepared for it 

every meal would ,become a sacrament. Sacrament means sign. He who adheres con- 

stantly to the sign alone comes not to the inward truth to which the sign merely points — 
(pp. 568, 239, 396, 693).—Until death it is possible to advance in sanctification, but not 

afterward. ho state in which one is at his death remains his state forever (p. 639). 

Mell is a condition; it is existing in nothingness, in alienation from God. For those 

who are converted shortly before dying a purgatory of temporary duration is given.» 
At the judgment-day it is not God that pronounces judgment, but man who passes 

sontenee upon himself; as ho then appears in his essence, so shall he remain eternally. 

At the resurrection the body receives and shares the essence of the soul; that which 

is raised is not the matorial body itself, but the ideal principle of the body (pp, 470- 

AN2, 022), ; 

Welhart’s doctrine is an interprotation and in part a modification of the fundamental 
Christian dogmas, resting on a bold metaphysical fundamental conception, the idea of the 
oquality in essence of the soul with God. In his independent attitude with reference to 
ocelesiasticnl doctrine Kekhart was a forerunner of modern science, If later thinkers, on 
grounds of puro rational seienco, alone, have striven against an agreement of philosophy 
with Christianity, Wekhart, setting out with what he believed to be a conception held by the 
Ohurch, arrived at the doctrine of the absolute supremacy of the reason. ‘Tho type of his 
charactor and:teaching was derived from the innermost essence of the German national 
character, and in Germany tho impulses which his doctrines gave to thought have neyer 
censod to be operative, oven when his namo has been almost forgotten. Wekhart wished 
to edify, but by means of clear knowledge. With him the dogmatic lost its specific form, 
the historical its essential meaning; the motives of his doctrine, although dominated by a 
high othical consciousness and a corresponding endeavor, were of a purely scientific 
nature, notwithatanding that tho seientific form was relatively wanting. Mekhart does not 
linger at the stagos in the clevation of the soul to God, like the representatives of Romanic 
Mysticism, but exponds his force in the exposition of that which truly is, and of true 
knowledge. Thus he sebks to separate tho pure idea contained in tho doctrine of the 
Ohurch and of his predecessors from all ils inleguments, as also to comprehend the doc- 
trines of the heretics in that aspect in which they are relatively justified. The mystical, 
glomonts in Welhart are his conception of the highest activity of the reason as immediate 
intellectual intuition, his donial of the being of all finite things, his demand that the indi- 
vidual solf should bo given ip, and his doctrine of complete union with God as the supreme 
end of man. But his mysticism is not so much a mattor of fooling as of thought, and this 
gives him that coolness and cloarness whieh ld seldom disowns. Ho does not shun the 
most extrome consoquonces; the paradoxical is rather sought than avoided, and the evor- 
onehaining, often fascinating, form of expression is carried to the extreme in its kind, In 
order to render tl impressive and to make moro ‘manifest tho contrast between the view 
presented and the moro superficial view ordjnarily taken, Tor this reason the expression, 
is often more paradoxical than the thought, and Nekhart is careful to add the necossary 
ronbrictions, Tn many points the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas approaches exceedingly near 
(fo that taught by Welchart; but his attitude with reference to the Church and its doctrines 
does not permit him to strike oub so far beyond all statutory limits into the pure ground 
of tho religious consciousness. Tp’ so far tho doctrine of Wekhart is a spiritualizad Thomism, 
The Romanie Thomas became the highest sciontific authority of the Romish Church, while 
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the doctrine of Wekhart, the German, prepared the way through its ethics for the Refor- — 
mation, and through dts metaphysics for later German speculation. : 
The mystical school, which arose from Hckhart’s teaching, was divided into a heretical ; 
anda Church party. The former, called the “ false free spirits,” favored a wild and in its — 
consequences immoral pantheism, while the latter sought to combine Hckhart’s doctrine in 
a modified form with personal piety. There followed a popular commotion, which affected 
_ large portions of the Gernian people. Ancient heresies founda support in ‘the doctrines 
of Eekhart. On the other hand, the widespread, retired community of the Mriends of God — 
(the name indicates the opposite of slaves of the law), whose peculiarity consisted in an 
extravagant feeling of the nearness of God, also found their chiefs mostly among the dis- — 
ciples of ‘Eckhart. The most important of Eckhart’s immediate disciples were the cele- — 
brated preacher Johannes Tauler of Strasburg (1300-1361)—who combined, in his sermons 
and in his opuseule on the Imitation of the Poverty of Christ, impressive and morally 
edifying exhortation with the repetition of the speculative doctrines of Eckhart, and Hein- 4 
rich Suso, of Constance (1300-1365), the Minnesinger of the love of God, with whom the 
pious effusions of an extravagant fancy entered into singular union with Eekhart’s abstract 
speculations. Also the treatise from the fourteenth century by an unknown author, which 
was discovered by Luther, and which, published under the title of “A German Theology,” 
produced so great effects, is a substantially faithful reproduction of the fundamental ideas 
of Hekhart, although in parts the point of the original expression is blunted off. Though 
incited by the doctrines of Eckhart, John Rusbroek (12938-1381), Prior of the Convent of 
Grinthal, near Brussels, approached more nearly to the Romanie Mysticism, and taught, 
without going very deeply into ontological speculations, that the way to God was through 
contemplation. Yet he also became suspected, by Chancellor Gerson, of pantheism and 
of deifying the soul. Nono of the men named developed farther the doctrine of Eckhart —~ 
in scientific form. With them the purely theoretical interest was inferior to the religious 
and ethical and practical; all of them fought against the wild outgrowths from Eckhart’s 
conceptions, ‘They sought in particular to indicate more exactly the distinction between — 
God and his creatures; they considered the union of the soul with God, not as a union of 
essence, but as one of will and of vision, and conceived faith more as a subjection of the — 
understanding to authority, although unable to break loose themselves from Kckhart’s 
conception. Tauler and the ‘German Theology” were most instrumental in perpetuating 
Eekhart’s speculation, while the ban of the Church rested with all its weight on Rek- 
hart’s memory and works. 4 
Later Mysticism, as it was developed among the Brothers of the Common Life (founded 
by the friend of Rusbroek, Gerhard Groot, died 1384), and especially by Thomas Hamer- — 
ken of Kempen (died 1471, “Of tho Imitation of Christ”), and as, inspired from this source, 
it became in Johann Wessel’s writings (died 1489) a system of reformed theology, bears no 
Longer the speculatire character of the school of Eckhart. 
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(Taken mostly from Zumpt, Ueber den Bestand der philosophischen Schulen in Athen und die 
Succession der Scholarchen, in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy of Sciences for 
the year 1842, Berlin, 1844—Phil. and Hist. Papers, pp. 27-119.) 


BEFORE CHRIST. 


PLATONISTS. 


Plato of Athens, 387 
to 347. 

Speusippus of Athens, 
347-339. 

Xenocrates of Chalce- 
don, 339-314. 

Polemo of Athens, 
314-270, (With and 
under him, Crantor.) 


Orates of Athens, 
270—? 

Arcesilaus of Pitana in 
ANolis, from—241 ? 


Lacydes of Cyrene, 
241-215, 

Telecles and Evander, 
215 —? 

Hogesinus of Porga- 
mum, ?—? 


Carneades of Cyrene, 
from—129? (in 
Rome, 155.) 

Clitomachus (Asdru- 
bal) of Carthage, 
129-109, 


ARISTOTRLIANS. 


Aristotle of Stagirus, 
335-322. 
Theophrastus of Ere- 
sus, 332-287. 

Strato of Lampsacus, 
287-269. 


Srorcs. 


Zeno of Cittium, 308 ?- 
268? 


Lyeo of Troas, 269-|Cloanthes of Assos, 


226. 
Hieronymus the 
Rhodian. 


? Praxiphanes, 

? Prytanis. 

Aristo of Iulis in the 
island of Kéw¢, 226-? 

? Aristo of Cos. 

? Lyciscus. 

? Phormio. 

Critolaus of Phaselis 
in Lycia (in Rome, 
165). 


Diodorus of Tyre (till 
after 110), 


258?-? 
(Herillus of Carthage 
and Aristo of Chios.) 


Chrysippus of Soli, 
from-209 ? 


Zeno of Tarsus, 209-? 

Diogenes the Babylo- 
nian, from Seleucia 
on the Tigris (in 
Rome, 155). 

Antipater of Tarsus. 

Panewtius of Rhodes 
(till about 111). 


EPIoURDANS. 


Epicurus of Samos (of 
Athenian descent), 
806-270, 


Hermarchus of Mity- 
lene, 270-2 


Polystratus. 
Hippoclides. 
Dionysius. 


Basilides. 
? Protarchus of Bar- 
gylia in Caria. 


? Demetrius Lacon. 
? Diogonos of Tarsus. 
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BEFORE CHRIST. 
PLATONISTS. ARISTOTELIANS. STOICS. HPICURBANS. 
? Charmadas. Erymneus. Mnesarchus (about Apollodorus 0 KNTO- 


? Adschines of Naples. 


Philo of Larissa (in 87 
at Rome, where Ci- 
cero heard him). 


Antiochus of Askalon, 
83?—68? (Cicero 
heard him in the win- 
ter of 79-78.) . 


Aristus of Askalon, 
68?-49? (teacher of 
M. Brutus, about 65.) 

Theomnestus of 
Naucratis in Egypt 
(about 44). 


110 to 90). 
Dardanus. 
? Athenio (Aristio). 


Andronicus of Rhodes | Dionysius. 
(about 70, teacher of 
Boéthus of Sidon) | Antipater of Tyre. 
évdékatog and Tov ; 
"AptororéAove. 


Cratippus of Mitylene 
(about 44). 

? Xenarchus of Se-] 
leucia in Cilicia 


TUpavvoc, 


Zeno of Sidon (about 
90-78). 

(Cicero and Atticus 
his “hearers” in 79.) 

Pheedrus (from 78 to 
70 teacher in Athens; 
previously, about 90, 
a teacher of Cicero at 
Rome). 

Patron (70 till after 
51). (Contemporane- 
ously with him, Phi- 
lodemus of Gadara 
lived at Rome, and 
Syro taught in Rome 


and perhaps in Na- 
iG 


(taught at Alexan- ples.) 
dria, Athens, and 
Rome). 
AFTER CHRIST. 
PLATONISTS. ARISTOTELIANS. Sroics. EPICUREANS. 


Ammonius of Alexan- 
dria (under Nero and 
Vespasian, teacher 
of Plutarch). 

? Aristodemus of 


Aigium (under Do- 
mitian and Trajan). 


? Menephylus (toward 
the end of the first 
century). 

? Aspasius of Aphro- 
disias (about 120;), 
Galenus heard one of 
his pupils in 145). 


"|? Adrastus of Aphro- 
Calvisius Taurus of! disias. 


Berytus or Tyre (in 


the times of Hadrian | Herminus. 
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AFTER CHRIST, 


» 


PLATONISTS. 


ARISTOTELIANS. 


Srorcs. 


and Antoninus Pius ; 
teacher of A. Gel- 
lius). 
(Favorinus.) 
? Atticus (in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus). 


Diodotus or Theodo- 


tus (about 230). 


Eubulus (about 265). 
(Longinus, teacher of 
literature, lived till 
278). 

? Theodorus of Asine 
inArgolis (under 
Constantine the 
Great). 

? Buphrasius. 

? Chrysanthius of Sar- 
dis. 

Priseus of Molossi 
(about 350-380). 

Plutarch of Athens, 
son of Nestorius (till 
433). Hierius and 
Asclepigenia. 

Syrianus of Alexan- 
dria, 433-450? 

Proclus, the Lycian, 
4507-485. 

Marinus of Sichem, 
485-? 

Together with him 
Zenodotus. 

Tsidorus of Alexan- 

dria? —? 


Hegias? -510? 


Avristocles of Messene 
in Sicily. 


Alexander of Damas- 
cus (about 176). 
Alexander of Aphro- 
disias (time of Septi- 
mus Severus, about 
200). 

Ammonius. 


Ptolemeeus. 


Damascius of Damas- 


cus, 520? -529. 


Atheneous. 


Musonius. 
Callietes (about 260). 


EPICUREANS, 
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